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BY  JOHN  F.  WATSON, 
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IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

VOL.    I.  <   / 

"Oh!  dear  is  a  tale  of  the  olden  time:"  \  /       \ 

Sequari  vestigia  reruni.  .'  \\^     /     p^   \ 

—  V      \ 

'  Wliere  p«cp'<l  the  hut,  the  palace  lowers  ;  _^ 

Where  skimm'd  the  barli,  the  war-ship  lowers  'V 

Joy  gaily  carols,  where  was  silence  rude  ;         c^'  * 

And  cultured  thousands  throng  the  solitude.' 
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PROSPECTUS  AND  TESTIMONIALS. 


The  original  edition,  published  in  IS30,  has  been  several  years 
out  of  print,  and  has  been  repeatedly  sought  for  since,  at  advanced 
prices.  It  consisted  of  820  pages  of  one  volume,  Svo.,  and  sold  at 
three  dollars  a  copy. 

Since  then,  numerous  additional  facts  of  equal  or  increased  interest 
have  accumulated,  and  which  will  make  it  essential  to  publish  the 
whole  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  pages  each, 
to  be  bound  neatly  in  sheep,  or  in  ornamental  cotton  cloth  covers,  at 
four  dollars  a  copy. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  this  work  by  subscription,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  profit  by  the 
publication,  as  to  circulate  and  diffuse  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
among  our  city  and  country  population,  the  knowledge  of  facts  so 
useful  and  interesting  to  every  Poinsylvanian.  Such  facts  may  also 
recommend  themselves  to  all  such  intelligent  and  inquisitive  foreign- 
ers and  citizens  of  other  States,  as  may  be  expected  to  interest  them- 
selves in  "  the  Memoirs,  Anecdotes  and  Incidents"  of  a  people  arising 
from  comparative  nothingness,  "to  become  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

^j^  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proposed  to  commit  to  press,  another 
and  similar  work,  concerning  the  early  history,  and  rise  and  progress 
of  New  York  City  and  State  ; — being  an  enlargement  of  what  was 
formerly  published  under  the  title  of  "  Olden  Time  Researches  and 
Reminiscences  of  New  York  City ;" — and  of  which  some  public 
commendatory  notices  will  be  found  incidentally  connected  in  some 
of  the  following  pages  of  recommendations.  It  will  be  published 
in  one  volume,  Svo.,  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  to  be  entitled — 
"  Annals  and  Occurrences  of  the  Early  Settlement  and  Progress  of 
New  York  City  and  State,"  illustrated  wi(h  many  fine  plates,  and 
neatly  bound  in  sheep  or  ornamental  cotton  cloth  covers,  at  two 
dollars  a  copy. 

It  is  presumed  that  residents  in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 
will  be  most  free  to  subscribe  for  the  work  relative  to  Pliilndclpliia, 
and  the  nearest  and  earliest  counties  of  Pennsylvania ; — and  vice 
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t>er»«,  llio  inlmbitanis  of  Atw  Yur/c  City  ami  Sl(it<\  for  \vha(  iclufcs 
niorp  ivirticulnrly  to  ihniisclvos ; — bul  il  is  also  cxpocU'd,  that  many 
of  ihoso  who  iu(hili:«>  in  irrnrnil  roadinj];',  will  \w.  rcnially  dispostMl  to 
Jx»S!^•^«s  thnnsclvrs  of  bttdi  \rorks,  lus  a  incnns  wIrmcI)}'  to  art|uaint 
tJioiii»olvoj  will)  all  thai  is  cntioiis,  niiuisiiig,  ami  iiislriiclivn  in  hy- 
gonc  tiin«*5.  Hoih  works  equally  profess  to  be  "  a  museum  of  what- 
ever ic  nue,  swrprisinir,  or  aj;reeal)le,  conrcrninij^  the  primitive  days  of 
our  pilijrim  forefathers,  or  of  the  siil)se(pienl  changes  of  their  sons." 
It  is  to  be,  in  short,  a  picture  of  the  doings  and  characteristics  of  a 
buried  nije.  ^'5"  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  Reviews,  "  no  intel- 
ligent housekeeper  should  dispense  with  a  copy.  IJuy  and  read,  and 
learn  all  sorts  of  personal  ;uul  local  iiistury.  //  is  what  every  one 
should  have  in  his  library.-' 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 

As  extracted  from  sundry  public  notices  of  the  former  editio?is. 

"  I  say  the  thing,  as  it  was  said  of  him" 
VIZ : 

From  Ihe  United  Stales  Gazette. 

We  have  once  or  twice  noticed  a  new  publication,  the  Annals  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  John  F.  Watson,  Esq.  No  book  lias  recently  issued  from 
the  press,  that  will  command  such  general  attention,  or  afford  more  grati- 
fication than  these  Annals.  Curiosity  as  to  the  origin  and  cause  of  things 
around  us,  is  one  of  the  most  general  propensities  of  our  nature,  and  the 
command  to  gratify  that  curiosity  has  issued  from  the  highest  of  all 
sources,  saying,  ••'  When  your  children  ask  tlieir  fathers,  what  mean  ye 
by  thrse  ;  then  shall  ye  ajisirrr  tliem." — ^^The  facts  are  such,  as  we  should 
"  diligently  teach  our  children." 

From  the  ..Imerican  Daily  Advertiser. 

This  is  a  great  curiosity.  Such  a  book,  we  may  safely  affirm,  has  never 
before  been  produced  in  the  United  States.  ]\Ir.  Watson  must  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  most  patient  and  pains-taking  character,  or  he  could  not 
have  furnished  the  various  and  original  matter  which  occupies  so  large  a 
volume.  The  book  is  moreover  enriched  by  a  number  of  engravings 
illustrative  of  scenes  that  the  ingenious  compiler  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  rescue  from  oblivion.  The  Annalist  will  no  doubt  have  many 
thanks  for  the  entertainment  which  he  has  provided,  lie  will  enjoy  a 
peerless  fame  for  his  contribution  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  >xj^  we 
trust  his  book  will  be  universally  bought  and  read.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended on  its  first  page  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


RECOMMENDATIONS.  V 

From  the  Saturday  Bulletin. 
We  have  been  prevented  from  complyiiii^  with  our  promise  to  further 
notice  this  highly  curious  and  interesting  vohune.  It  presents  a  mass  of 
interesting  facts  respecting  the  early  settlement,  to  whicli  every  descendant 
of  the  original  inhabitants  may  turn  with  interest  and  profit.  The  cim- 
tents  are  as  various  as  can  be  conceived.  Indeed  we  find  it  impossible  to 
give  even  a  general  idea  of  the  huge  volume ;  we  drfi/  any  bod;/  to  do  it. 
Its  contents  are  as  various  as  can  be  conceived,  presenting  something  to 
attract  every  description  of  readers.  ^:^No  Philadcipliian.,  who  feels 
an  attachment  to  the  place  of  his  residence  [whether  "  to  the  place  native 
born,"  or  not,]  should  be  ignorant  of  most  of  the  topics  and  kind  of  his- 
tory of  which  the  volume  is  filled. 

From  the  JVational  Gazette. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  portentous  octavo  of  upwards  of  800  pages, 
just  published  under  the  title,  "  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  and  Facts  of  Olden 
Time  of  New  York  City."  It  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  reminiscences,  a 
panopticon  of  our  city  antiquities.  Mr.  John  F.  Watson  is  the  compiler 
and  annalist ;  and  in  archaiology  will  be  acknowledged  peerless.  He  will 
be  the  Homer  of  his  class.  His  book  is  illustrated  with  curious  engrav- 
ings. 5^  No  householder  in  Philadelphia  can  dispense  with  a  copy. 
Buy  and  read,  and  learn  all  sorts  of  personal  and  local  histpry. 

Fi-om  the  Village  Record,  West  Chester. 
The  author  has  been  at  much  pains  to  collect  a  mass  of  traditionary 
lore,  which  but  for  him,  must  soon  have  passed  into  oblivion.  He  does 
not  confine  himself  strictly  to  "  city  limits,"  but  very  properly  furnishes* 
whatever  matter  of  interest  he  possesses  concerning  the  whole  infant 
colony.  Thus  we  have  chapters  on  the  several  subjects  of  the  Pirates., 
the  Indians.,  the  Sieedes^  GcnHans  and  Irish.  To  the  majority  of  readers 
the  lively  sketches  of  character  w'ith  which  the  w^ork  abounds,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  constitute  its  highest  recommendation.  But  to  the  writer 
of  this,  the  work  was  more  particularly  attractive,  for  its  full  illustration 
of  the  domestic  manners  and  familiar  employments  of  the  primitive  set- 
tlers. It  seems  to  convey  us  back  to  other  times — we  see  things  as  they 
were — minutely  and  particularly — and  not  as  presented  by  stately  and 
buskined  history,  in  one  general  vieWf  vague,  glimmering,  indistinct, 
and  but  too  often  partially  coloured. 

From  the  J\''orristoivn  Free  Press. 
No  one  can  read  the  book  without  being  astonished  at  tlie  singular 
industry  which  could  collect  the  vast  fund  of  information  exhibited. 
The  author,  who  is  a  cashier  of  a  bank,  is  remarkable  for  a  fondness  to 
explore  the  traditions  of  "  the  Olden  Time,"  and  to  preserve  recollections 
of  '"  the  things  that  were."  We  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  to 
any  one  who  is  fond  of  contemplating  the  past,  its  manners,  customs,  &c., 
the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting.  The  chief  characteristics 
of  his  style  are  sententiousness  and  simplicity. 

The  New  York  notices  are  as  follows,  viz  : — 
From  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 
This  is  in  truth  a  work  without  example  for  its  imitation,  and  with 
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M)ual  Inilh  il  Is  in  cxcrulion  a  work  .«i/i-xrrfirn's.  It  is  a  riiiiiiriim  tli.it  will 
nrtrr  cvnur  (onllnirl,  lor  il  \n  a  pirliin'  «»!"  a  Inirinl  oi^r.  The  annals  and 
»Uiliritirit  of  lhii«  woiKlcrrul  hook,  will  hnvr  .siiatchni  from  ohiivioii  most 
vnliiahir  n*miinTriiroi  of  thf  rarlv  yoijtii  of  our  country  ; — will  riiruisli 
the  hiKlorinu,  the  hu>KRi|ih('r,  and  thr  |)aJriotir  orator,  with  uialtcr  to 
mioni  nnd  iH-aulilv  ihcir  productions,  lie  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  nnd  tin*  patronaj;e  of  the  reading  counniuiity.  f^^  No  .Imcriain 
ihat  cnn  read,  and  can  atlord  to  purchase,  should  hv  without  a  c(tpy  of 
lliijt  utvaluahio  rontrd)ution  to  the  nuinoirs  of  An»(!rica''s  early  history. 

From  the  JWn'  York  ^Mirror. 
Anmng  the  uuiltiplicity  of  new  puhlications  tlial  have  lately  come 
umlcr  our  vunv,  we  have  met  with  none  niore  interestinjr  to  us  as  natives 
and  inhahitant.s  of  the  jjood  City  of  New  York,  than  the  one  at  the  head 
t»f  Uiis  article.  To  those  who  look  with  fondness  on  the  simplicity  of 
past  limrs,  nnd  love  to  trace  the  swift  prof^ross  of  this  city  of  enchant- 
ment, this  hook  will  alTonl  a  treat  of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  The 
author,  .Mr.  Watson,  has  compiled  a  great  variety  of  particulars  of  the 
early  habits,  manners,  customs,  laws  and  regulations  of  our  Dutch  and 
Kngli."!!  ancestors.  To  the  aged,  this  book  will  revive;  the  recollections  of 
their  «arly  y«>ulh  ;  nnd  to  the  young  it  will  communicate  a  knowledge  of 
the  jxi.si,  which,  but  for  .Mr.  Watson,  they  might  never  have  acquired.  It 
comprises  a  view  of  New  York  in  its  primitive  state;  notices  of  ancient 
tuemoiials  and  modern  changes;  of  gardens  and  boweries;  dres.s,  furni- 
ture, e«jui|>ai:e,  low  prices  of  labour  and  food;  annals  of  the  Dutch 
dynasty  ;  local  facts  and  local  changes ;  superstitions ;  incidents  of  the 
revolutionary  war;  and  various  other  matters,  which  will  enable  us  to 
compare  the  present  and  the  past,  and  cause  us  to  wonder  at  the  changes 
produced.  ••••#»# 

But  we  have  not  space  for  more  extracts,  and  must  conclude  by  cordtalhj 
commrnding  this  irork  to  the  patronage  of  all  irho  feci  a  veneration  for 
good  old  times,  and  honest,  simple  hearted  people. 

From  the  ^^>u?  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

It  is  replete  with  curious  and  amusing  facts  of  a  buried  age,  and  shows 
MS  more  of  the  domestic  history,  and  the  manners  and  doings  of  our 
fathers,  than  any  thing  which  has  ever  before  met  the  public  eye. 

From  the  »Veio  York    Mercantile  Advertiser. 

Much  herein  is  comprised  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  citizens  of  either 
city.  Heartily  we  cheer  such  endeavours  to  revive  the  images  of  a  buried 
age — of  .«ccnes  and  times  gone  by.  There  is  in  it  much  good  feeling  for 
our  city  sufficiently  grateful  to  our  self-love. 

From  the  A'evo  York  Evening  Post. 

The  tales  of  by-gone  times,  so  dear  to  all  who  love  to  travel  back  fc 
the  scenes  of  their  youth,  or  to  contemplate  the  age  and  doings  of  their 
forefathers,  have  been  lately  and  agreeably  brought  to  our  notice  in  a  new 
work,  the  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Recollections  and  P^acts  of 
Olden  Times  of  New  York.  The  very  pictures  of  our  "Stadt  Iluys," 
and  the  '•  Ferry  House,"  once  in  Broad  street,  gave  us  stirring  emotions. 
Our  Historical  Society  has  done  well  in  making  Mr.  Watson  an  honorary 
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member ;  and  we  hope  that  the  strange  things  which  he  has  thus  brought 
to  light,  will  he  further  jmrsucd. 

From  another  JVexo  York  Gazette. 
The  City  of  the  Knickerbockers  is  fast  disappearing  from  the  world  of 
realities.  Tiled  roofs  and  high  peaked  gables  liave  ah-eady  undergone  the 
fate  of  the  cocked  hats.  It  is  really  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  the  desola- 
tion that  is  wrought  by  fashion.  IIow  it  sweeps  away  all  relics  of  the 
venerable  past!  But  thanks  to  Watson's  curious  and  amusing  historic 
tales  of  olden  time,  in  which,  by  the  way,  are  collected  and  preserved 
more  copious  notices  of  our  municipal  antiquities,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  icork  extant. 

From  the  JVeio  York  Star,  by  Major  JVoah. 
In  Germantown  dwells  that  eminent  and  enthusiastic  antiquary 
Walson — a  gleaner  of  all  curious  and  rare  facts, — (See  his  Annals) — a 
treasure  vhich  no  one  else  possesses.  [It  is  further  to  be  remarked  con- 
cerning JVatso7i^s  Annals  and  Occtirrences  of  JVeio  York  City  and  State^ 
that  the  author  copies  no  other  work.  He  relates  facts  and  describes  inci- 
dents wholly  from  his  own  researches,  and  in  his  own  way*  He  presents 
therefore  a  book  wholly  of  original  cast  and  character.] 

From  the  Schenectady  Democrat. 
Dear  to  us  has  ever  been  the  simple  tale  of  olden  time.  This  feeling 
will  incline  us  occasionally  to  indulge  our  penchant  for  antiquarian  re- 
searches and  reminiscences — so  strongly  generated  in  us  by  the  congenial 
spirit  of  Mr.  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  author  of  Annals  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  Olden  Time  Researches  and  Reminiscences  of  New  York 
City  and  State. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Washington  Irving. 
I  return  you  sincere  thanks  for  the  volume  which  you  had  the  kind- 
ness to  send  me,  and  which  has  proved  a  source  of  great  entertainment, 
calling  up  many  a  scene  and  many  an  association  of  early  youth,  the 
interest  of  which  nothing  can  efface  from  the  heart.  1  hope  the  author 
will  continue  to  ex])lore  tfic  vein  which  he  has  so  successfully  opened ; — 
be  assured  that  while  he  is  gratifying  himself,  he  is  doing  an  important 
service  to  his  country,  by  multiplying  the  local  associations  of  ideas,  and 
the  strong  but  invisible  ties  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart  which  bind  the 
native  to  the  paternal  soil. 

§j"  Finally,  more  could  have  been  added,  if  it  had  been  needful 
to  enable  the  reader  to  "  see  the  facts  as  others  see."  The  researches 
have  been  pursued  con  amove.  Pecuniary  profit  never  entered  into 
the  account,  and  time  could  be  but  ill  spared  from  daily  official  pur- 
suits. The  commendations  so  spontaneously  bestowed  have  been  so 
many  incentives  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  researclies.  Havinj]^ 
thus  elicited  "  praise  enough  to  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man," 
he  can  have  no  desire  left,  but  to  satisfi/,  by  a  just  (fuid pro  quo,  all 
those  who  may  honour  the  work  and  its  author,  by  their  approbation 
and  support. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


"  I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 

"With  the  memorials  and  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  City." 


This  work,  dedicated  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  one  of  its  members,  and  specially  recommended 
to  the  public  by  one  of  its  official  publications,  is  designed 
to  revive  the  recollections  and  the  peculiar  traits  and  cha- 
racteristics of  the  olden  time; — to  give  to  the  present  race  of 
Philadelphians  and  Pennsylvanians,  curious  and  amusing 
facts  from  hy-gone  tiines,  of  which  few  or  none  have  had 
any  proper  conception.  It  is  an  effort  to  rescue  from  the 
ebbing  tide  of  oblivion,  all  those  fugitive  memorials  of  un- 
published facts  and  observations,  or  reminiscences  and 
traditions,  which  could  best  illustrate  the  domestic  history 
of  our  former  days.  As  such  a  work  is  without  example 
for  its  imitation,  it  may  be  deemed  sui-generis  in  its  execu- 
tion. It  has,  however,  powers  to  please  apart  from  its 
style  and  composition,  because  it  is  in  effect — a  museum 
of  whatever  is  rare,  surprising,  or  agreeable,  concerning 
the  primitive  days  of  our  pilgrim  forefathers,  or  of  the 
subsequent  changes  by  their  sons,  either  in  the  alterations 
and  improvements  of  given  localities,  or  in  the  modes  and 
forms  of  "  changing  men  and  manners."  It  is  a  picture  of 
the  doings  and  characteristics  of  a  buried  age.  By  the 
images  which  their  recitals  create  in  the  imagination,  the 
ideal  presence  is  generated ;  and  we  talk  and  think  with 

men  of  other  times. 

Vol.  \.-b.  ^i^,) 
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lloroili  tl»o  np'd  iii:iy  liml  ready  iissislaiice  to  (ra\(l  hack 
in  mrmorv  ti)  tlir  scnirs  and  ^ainlnds  of  llicir  sixulivc  iii- 
nooriil  y»»uth  ;  Jiiid  tin-  youth  of  our  country  may  resale 
tlu'ir  fancies  \\\{\\  recital^  as  novel  and  niarvelh»us  to  their 
WondiMinj;  inintls,  as  tlu*  Arahian  taU'S — even  wlide  they 
have  tlu-  jrratilu'ation  to  connuini:le  in  i(ha  with  the  phiys 
and  sports  of  their  own  oiu-e  youthful  ancestors.  The 
dull  unheeding'  citi/.en  who  writes  ;///  ddmirdri  on  the  most 
i)f  lhin;:s,  may  lure  sec  cause  "to  wondei'  that  ho  never 
saw  before  tiluit  he  shows  him,  aiul  that  he  never  yet  had 
flit  what  he  impresses  !"'  To  Piiiladelphians  and  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  settled  in  distant  countries,  and  longing  for  visions 
oi  count nf  and  home,  \\cvv\\\  is  i)resented  the  best  gift  their 
friends  at  home  could  send  them. 

It  is  presumed  the  day  is  coming,  if  not  already  arrived, 
when  the  7nrmorahilia  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  their  primitive  inhabitants,  so  ditTerent  from  the 
present,  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  those  who  can 
feel  intellectual  pleasure  in  travelling  back  the  vale  of 
years,  and  conferring  with  the  "  mighty  dead."  Such  will 
give  their  thanks  and  their  gratitude  to  labours  humble  as 
these ; — for  I  have  not  aimed  to  give  them  that  "  painted 
form*'  which  might  allure  by  its  ornaments  of  rhetoric.  I 
have  rather  repressed  the  excursive  fancy,  which  sometimes 
I  could  not  but  feel.  My  object  has  not  been  to  say  all 
that  could  have  been  adduced  on  every  topic,  but  to  gather 
up  the  segregated  facts  in  the  several  cases  which  others 
had  overlooked  or  disregarded,  or  to  save  fugitive  scraps, 
if  published,  which  others  had  neglected.  In  this  way,  I 
have  chiefly  aimed  to  furnish  the  material  by  which  better  or 
more  ambitious  writers  could  elaborate  more  formal  history, 
and  from  which  as  a  repository,  our  future  poets,  painters, 
and  imaginative  authors  could  deduce  their  themes,  for  their 
own  and  their  country's  glory.  To  such  materials,  fiction 
may  some  day  lend  its  charms  to  amplify  and  consecrate 
facts  ;  and  "Tales  of  Ancient  Philadelphia  and  the  Coun- 
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try,"  may  be  touched  by  genius  and  made  immortal !  Al- 
ready such  efforts  have  been  made  :  and  "  Meredith,  or  the 
Meschianza,"  and  "A  Tale  of  Blackbeard  the  Pirate,"  go 
to  show  that  this  hint  is  not  neglected. 

The  author  is  fully  aware  that  his  pages  must  show  a 
broken  and  disjointed  form — as  well  from  their  necessary 
divisions  into  numerous  heads  and  chapters,  as  from  the 
fact  that  the  varieties  written,  had  to  be  done  in  snatches 
of  time,  just  as  he  could  catch  the  thought  or  possess  the 
occasion — and  never  with  the  advantage  of  a  second  writing 
for  its  improvement.  Critics  may  possibly  find  occasion 
to  condemn  this,  who  may  not  in  their  whole  lives  contri- 
bute even  a  tythe  of  such  labours  to  the  public  stock  of 
olden  time  reminiscences. 

The  reader  will  please  observe,  that  this  work  having 
been  closed  in  its  Manuscript,  in  1842,  that  tiicrefore,  all 
reference  to  any  given  number  of  years  back,  respecting 
things  passed  or  done  so  many  ''''years  ago,'^  is  to  be 
understood  as  counting  backward //-om  the  year  1842. 

PMladelphia  Comity,  July,  1842. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY. 

"  My  soul,  revolvins  periods  past,  looks  back, 
With  recollected  interest  on  all 
The  former  darings  of  our  venturous  race." 

^"^ 

Brfore  proceeding  to  the  proper  object  of  tlie  present  work, 
("The  Annals  of  Phihidelphia, c^:c.,")  it  may  be  profitable  to  occupy 
a  few  lines  in  a  preliminary  and  brief  survey  of  the  successive  efforts 
made  by  kingsfiiiscoverers,  and  founders,  to  settle  colonics  in  our 
hemisphere. 

The  earliest  English  claim  to  sovereignty  in  America  was  based 
upon  the  discoveries  of  John  Cabot,  accompanied  by  his  son  Sebas- 
tian. These,  acting  under  the  commission  and  for  the  service  of 
Henry  VII.,  in  the  year  1497,  ran  along  the  line  of  our  coa-^t,  from 
the  3Slh  to  the  GTth  degree  of  north  latitude; — thus  making  their 
discoveries  only  five  years  later  than  those  by  Columbus  himself  in 
lower  latitudes. 

But  great  as  were  such  discoveries,  and  important  as  have  been 
their  consecjuences,  since  developed,  they  then  excited  no  effectual 
spirit  of  adventure  and  colonization.  It  was  not  till  upwards  of  a 
century,  that  any  nation  of  Europe  made  any  effective  establish- 
ment's in  our  country.  In  IGUS  the  French,  conducted  by  Samuel 
Chami)lain,  founded  their  colony  in  Canada; — about  the  same  time, 
the  Dutch  planted  IS^ew  York,  and  the  British,  Virginia.  The  few 
earlier  attempts  at  colonization  made  by  England  and  France,  were 
virtually  nothing,  as  they  were  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  begun. 

When  we  contemplate  the  present  wealth  and  resources  of  our 
countiy,  once  open  to  the  aggrandizement  of  any  respectable  adven- 
turer who  had  energies  sulficient  to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages, 
it  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  period  of  eighty  years  should  have 
elapsed  in  England,  before  any  of  her  subjects  should  have  made  any 
effort  to  possess  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  their  proper  discovery ! 
France  with  less  ])retension,  did  more;  for  Cartiers,  in  1534,  made 
some  ineffectual  attempts  at  plantation  in  Canada.  This  was  under 
the  discoveries  imputed  to  Yermnza,  who,  only  ten  j'ears  before, 
Vol.  I.— a  1  ■     (1) 
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uliiK'  sailiiiij  iimliT  a  jKiliiit  froni  Fmnris  I.,  r;vii:;c(l  tiic  co.ist  fidiii 
North  Carnliiia  to  the  r)Olh  doijrcc  of  noilh  iatiluilo,  luul  culled  the 
toiintry  New  France. 

At  h'Mi^th  the  attention  of  the  Ihii^hsh  nation  was  cahed  to  the 
pnhject  of  coh)ni/.ation,  hy  the  i^iMiiiis  and  enlerj)rise  of  Sir  Waher 
KalVii^h.  In  1 '>7S,  \\v  procnred  a  ])at(MU  for  selUenient  for  the  use  of 
his  half  hrolher,  .Sir  Hnniiihry  (Jilhert.  'i'he  latter,  however,  made 
no  endeavour  to  execute  it  till  l.')S:},  when  it  soon  jjroved  ahorlivt;  in 
his  attempts  to  a  settlement  in  Newfoundland.  It-  was  not,,  from 
its  very  nature,  the  land  to  allure  and  cherish  strangers.  Another 
expedition  (juickly  succeeded,  under  a  direct  grant  in  1581  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  himself  He  conunitted  the  enterprise  to  Sir  Richard 
(heenville,  under  two  divisions  of  vessels,  (the  first,  as  it  is  said,  under 
Captains  Amidas  and  Harlow,*)  holh  of  which  made  llic  Umd  at 
Roanoke,  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  years  15S1  and  '5.  Disaster  and 
disc^atif^faction  soon  hioke  up  this  colony;  for,  losing  lOS  of  their 
nmnher,  in  an  enterprise  wherein  their  fate  was  never  known,  the 
remaiiuler  willingly  availed  themselves  of  an  luiexpecled  chance  to 
return  home  with  Sir  Francis  Drake's  llect.  They  were  hardly  gone, 
in  loSG,  hcforc  Sir  Walter  himself  arrived  to  join  his  colonists;  hut 
finding  all  iiad  gone,  he  returned  home  immediately,  much  chagrined 
with  his  non-success.f  Still,  however,  two  other  colonies  succeeded 
imder  Captain  White  in  1587  and  1500.  The  first  were  supposed  to 
Jiave  hcen  destroyed  ;  and  the  latter,  being  much  distressed  by  a 
storm  on  the  coast,  resolved  on  a  return  home.  Thus  ended  the 
disastrous  and  nugatory  cflbrts  of  Sir  W^alter  and  his  associates! 
They  were  indeed  enough  to  repress  and  break  the  spirits  of  any 
individual  projector. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  slumbered  for  a  season,  and  no  further 
attempts  of  Englishmen  occurred  until  1602,  when  the  enterprising 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  (a  name  since  much  appropriated  to  New 
England  history)  made  his  discovery  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions,  although  he  then  proposed  a  voyage  to  tlie  former 
ill-fated  Roanoke.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  two  following  years 
bv  Captains  M.  Pring  and  George  Weymouth.  In  1(307,  Captains 
George  Popham  and  R.  Gilbert  built  Fort  George,  at  the  place  where 
now  stands  the  city  of  Boston,  These  all  contented  themselves 
with  making  short  stays  for  purposes  of  trade  and  traffic.  They 
sought  not  colonization,  nor  cared  to  seek  after  the  abandoned 
Roanoke. + 

Sir  Walter  having  forfeited  his  patent  by  attainder,  King  James  I. 
was  pleased  to  grant  another  patent  for  all  our  territory  from  the  34lh 

•  Bcnnel's  MS.  HistxDry  does  not  regard  Amidas  and  Barlow  as  a  part  of  Greenville's 
expedition,  as  other  historians  do;  but  that  they  arrived  in  1581,  and  Greenville's  in 
1.585.  He  also  asserts,  as  if  relating  it  from  data,  that  the  former  took  home  two  natives, 
named  Wanchese  and  Mateo,  and  also  the  first  specimens  of  tobacco. 

I  It  has  long  been  held  uncertain,  whetlier  Sir  Walter  ever  visited  his  colony,  but 
.Eennet's  MS.  Historv'  asserts  that  he  did. 

i  Roanoke  is  the  Indian  name  for  Wampum. 
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to  the  4oth  degree,  (that  is,  from  North  Caroh'na  to  Nova  Scotia,) 
under  the  general  name  of  Virginia, — a  name  previously  conferred 
on  Sir  Walter's  patent,  as  a  compliment  to  the  reign  of  the  virgin 
qneen,  Elizabeth.  The  South  Virginia  division  extended  from  the 
3 1th  to  the  41st  degree,  or,  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  New  York  city,  and 
the  first  colonization  of  any  of  the  new  patentees,  destined  however 
for  Roanoke,  was  eflected  in  1G07,  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  Thus 
giving  place  to  the  idea,  often  expressed  in  modern  times,  of  the 
"Ancient  Dominion,"  so  claimed  for  Virginia  among  her  sister  states, 
although  better  historical  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  her  distinction.* 
The  North  Virginia  division,  if  we  except  the  alleged  intrusion  of 
the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  river,  or  of  Captain  Popham's  relinquished 
attempt  to  settle  at  Boston,  was  not  permanently  colonized  until 
1G20,  when  it  was  made  for  ever  memorable  by  the  landing  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  of  Puritans  in  Massasoit,  or  Massachusetts. 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,!  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  company,  having  fruitlessly  sought  a  north-west 
passage  to  India  in  the  high  northern  latitudes,  resolved  to  repair  the 
losses  of  his  ineffective  labours,  by  extending  his  voyage  more 
southerly  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  In  returning  thence  from  the 
bar  of  Virginia,  he  discovered  our  bay  of  Delaware,  and  soon  after 
the  Hudson  river.  From  this  last  discovery,  certain  traders  from 
Holland  came  out  in  1614,  under  a  patent  from  the  States  General, 
and  made  their  first  establishment  at  Fort  Orange,  (Aur.mia,)  near 
the  present  city  of  Albany.  Of  this  fort  they  were  dispossessed  the 
same  year  by  Captain  Argal,  acting  under  Governor  Dale  of  the 
South  Virginia  province.  But  after  his  return  to  Virginia,  the  traders 
reassembled  and  formed  a  new  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  on  the  island  Manahattan,  the  present  New  York,  where 
they  built  a  fort,  which  they  called  Nieu  Aiustel,  or  New  Amsterdam. 
This  event  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  in  1615  ;  but  Go- 
vernor Stuyvesant's  letter  of  1664,  of  the  surrender  of  the  place  to 
the  British  conquerors,  speaks  of  it  as  occurring  "about  41  or  42 
years  preceding,"  thus  affixing  it  to  the  years  1622-3; — the  same 
period  assigned  by  Professor  Kalm. 

About  that  time,  the  States  General  appear  to  have  enlarged  their 
schemes  of  profit  from  the  country,  by  an  attempt  at  colonization  ;  for 
they  grant,  in  the  year  1621,  their  patent  "  for  the  country  of  the  Nieu 
Nederland,  to  the  privileged  West  India  Coiupany."  From  this  time 
the  Dutch  began  to  progress  southwardly  over  the  lands  bordering  on 

*  It  is  a  fact  on  record,  that  Virginia  resisted  Cromwell's  rule,  and  treated  with  his 
naval  commander  as  an  "  independent  dominion."  Kin?  Charles  II.  afterwards  quar- 
tered Virginia  with  his  arms,  having  the  motto,  "^«  dat  Virginia  quartttm."  Vide — 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  See  also  those  arms  and  motto  engraved  on  a  Virginia  £5  hill 
in  my  MS.  Annuls,  p.  276,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

■\  Wm.  Hudson,  an  English  clergyman  from  Uarbadoes,  who  was  a  primitive  settler 
at  Philadelphia,  and  has  left  several  descendants  among  us,  was  a  near  relative  of  Hud- 
son, the  discoverer,  perhaps  his  nephew.  He  became  a  Friend,  and  was  employed  much 
in  civil  offices. 
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H  of  iho  river  Pflawnro,  wliioh  lln-y  dun  called  (lie  Zuydt 
I  .  ii\rr,  III  roiuratli.sliiirlioii  (o  llnii  Noitnll  or  iNorlli  liver.     'J'o 

piiiirti  iiicir  j<r((ln>,  lln-y  ImiiIi,  in  l«"»'j;{,  ihrir  lirsi  fori  on  ilic,  Dcla- 
wnrr,  mill  prul»al>Iy  niatie  tju-ii  \'\\^{.  \illage,al  (lie  |>laco  since,  known 
M  itioucr.xu-r  |Htiiit,  in  New  Jersey,  al  u  liillo  liistancc  below  llic 
prr^rnt  I'lulailelpliia.  This  was  of  ooiirsj;  (lie  |)roj)er  "Ancient  Do- 
minion," lo  110  !  The  fortilicalion  was  calicil  "  IN'assau."  The  place 
wnri  known  to  ihc  Iiulians  hy  iho  name  of  Arwanns,*  ami  by  the 
nncionc  IMiiKulelnhians,  by  ilie  less  j)oetical  name  of  Pine  point. 

In  PVi*.*.  the  connlry  of  New  Nclherlaml  became  of  conscciuence 
enout;li  lo  deserve  niul  receive  a  governor ;  and  Woiiter  van  Twillcr, 
ihc  fir>i  >;ovornor  that  our  coimiry,  in  common  wilh  New  ^'^ork,  ever 
nusjiex^ed.  came  out  lo  Foit  Amsleidam,  (called  New  York,  after 
Ifk'd-o,)  where  he  riiletl  in  Uie  name  of  ihcir  "high  mightinesses 
and  the  privilep;ed  NVei<t  India  Conijiany." 

In  pKJl  the  Swedes  and  Kins,  allured  by  (he  publication  of  Wil- 
liam l'sfk.'linx,a  Dutch  trader,  cirecled  a  colony  \mdcr  the  patronage 
of  their  government  nl  Cape  Henlopcn,t  (called  afterwards  Cape 
James,  by  William  IVnn.)  at  a  place  near  the  present  Lcwcstown, 
which  they  called  Point  I'aradise. 

In  ItVil,  also,  the  .Swedes  laid  out  .Slockholm  (New  Castle)  and 
Christiana,  (now  Wilmin^rion,)  on  .MiiKputs  creek.  They  thence 
sjHcad  themselves  further  along  the  Delaware. 

In  l*».i2,  Lord  IJaliimore  obtained  from  Charles  I.  his  patent  for 
Uic  Maryland  colony,  and  forlhwiih  began  his  colony  lliere. 

In  lt'>10,  the  Puritans  from  New  Haven, under  the  name  of  Eng- 
lish people,  desirous  of  planting  churches  "  after  a  godly  sort,"  and 
*'  to  trade  and  tmfl"ic  with  (he  Indians"  along  the  Delaware  bay,  made 
a  purchase  of  soil  for  ^30  sterling,  transported  thither  about  fifty 
families,  and  erected  trading  houses ;  from  all  of  which  they  were 
ejected  in  1G12,  by  orders  from  Keift,  the  Dutch  governor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  wonder  to  us  of  the  present  day  (o 
contemplate  the  vagueness  and  contradictions  with  which  our  coun- 
try was  at  first  lavishly  parcelled  out  and  patented.  First,  the  Span- 
iards would  have  claimed  the  whole  under  their  general  grant  from 
ihc  pope!  Then,  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  would  each  have  claimed  the  whole  of  our  coast :  the  former 
under   the  name  of  Virginia;  the  latter  under  the  name  of  New 

•  Called  aUo  Tckaacho. 

f  I  have  assumed  the  lime  given  by  Campanius,  both  because  he  was  among  the  ear- 
liest historians  of  our  countrj-.and  also  dwelling  among  us  as  a  Swede.  He  speaks  thus, 
"when  the  Swedes  arrived  in  1631,"  &c.  Proud,  deriving  the  time  from  Smith's  Nova 
Ccsaris,  has  given  the  year  1 627  aa  the  time  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  easily  accounted  for, 
as  bcinz  the  year,  as  the  state  paper  shows,  in  which  the  king  and  diet  of  Sweden  gave 
^"^  "  ■    n  to  the  colonization.     There  are,  however,  several  reasons   assigned  for 

■  1633  was  the  year  of  their  first  arrival  and  settlement,  and  the  facts  are 

.Moulton's  Histor)'  of  ZS'ew  York;  it  should  be  consulted  by  the  curious  in 

this  matter.  James  Logan's  letter  of  1726  to  the  Penns,  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  these 
pages,  says,  "there  was  also  a  prohibition  (from  the  New  York  government)  to  the 
Swedes,  between  the  years  1630  and  '40. 
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France.  While  ihe  English  arc  actually  settling  in  Virginia  proper, 
the  Dutch  take  possession  of  New  York,  and  claim  it  as  New 
Netherlands ;  the  French  at  the  same  time,  under  their  claim  of 
Canada,encroach  upon  ^c\v  York.  The  limits  of  North  and  .South 
Virginia  are  confusedly  made  to  include  New  York  in  hoth  of  them. 
The  charter  for  Maryland  is  made  to  invade  that  for  the  New 
Netherlands;  and  the  charter  for  Connecticut  is  made  to  encroach 
upon  ^c\v  York  and  Pennsylvania  both,  and  to  extend  in  effect  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  These  conflicting  charters  and  interests  go  far 
to  prove  the  great  deficiency  of  geographical  records  and  infonnation, 
or  the  trifling  estimation  in  which  lands  thus  ciieaply  attained  or 
held  \\ere  then  regarded. 
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"  Puith  enquiry  to  llie  lurlh 
AnJ  »pnng-Umc  of  our  Slate." 

OiR  connlry  havin<r  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Dutch, 
ihe  Swtilfs,  anil  the  l'ni;li.>-h,  at  pcrioiis  prccedin<^  the  colony  of 
IVun  luul  IVnnsyhania,  it  will  be  a  ut^eful  inlrotluction  to  tin;  ])ioper 
hisiory  of  Phibitlcliibia  anil  the  jiilgrim  founik'r.s,  to  oiler  such  notices 
of  llie  caily  colonial  history  a^  may  biielly  show  tbe  times,  places 
ajid  njaiuier  of  the  several  attempts  at  dominion  or  colonization 
wiUun  our  borders.  When  this  is  accomplished,  articles  of  more 
ijcnoral  acceptance  aiid  more  varied  and  agreeable  reading  will 
follow. 

The  Dutch  were  imdoubtedly  the  first  adventurers  who  endea- 
voured lo  explore  and  colonize  the  countries  contiguous  to  ovn*  bay 
and  river.  JSo  far  as  precedence  of  time  could  confer  supremacy, 
tJic  Dutch  had  it  by  actual  occupancy.  But  although  they  so  aspired 
to  possess  and  rule  the  countiy  in  the  name  of  their  "  High  Mighti- 
nesses," it  was  not  conceded  byotliers;  for  the  Swedes  in  1G31, 
and  the  English  from  iS'ew  Haven  in  1G40,  severally  essayed  to  be- 
come colonists  under  their  own  laws.  These  leased  their  claims  on 
tJieir  actual  purchases  from  the  Indian  Sovereigns;  of  whom  they 
allc-ged  tliey  bad  each  acquired  their  titles.  Tliat  the  Sachems  did 
so  sell  lo  them  is  perhaps  pretiy  good  inferential  evidence  that  the 
Dutch  had  not  so  acquired  their  title  before  them,  unless  for  special 
places  where  tbey  designed  to  setde;— so  they  certainly  procured  their 
tide  for  Cape  May,  the  deed  for  which  is  still  extant  in  the  archives 
of  state  at  Alljany. 

(,'apiain  Komelis  Jacobus  Mey,a  Dutcbman,  must  be  regarded  as 
llie  first  explorer  of  our  bay  and  river,  because  it  is  recorded  of  him 
t]iat,a5  early  as  1023,  he  was  among  those  first  settlers  who  formed  a 
village  at  Gloucester  point,  and  Uiere  built  Fort  Nassau  for  its  defence. 

From  him,  thus  pre-eminent  at  least  by  precedence  of  name,  our 
prominf^ni  points  of  port  entrance  derived  tlieir  names.  Thus  our 
Cape  May  retams  his  surname ;  and  the  inner  cape  of  the  southern 
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side  of  the  bay  once  bore  his  baptismal  name  — Corncli  us.  The  name 
of  Hinlopen  was  al  the  same  time  bestowed  upon  the  outer  cape, 
in  honour  of  a  Dutch  navigator  of  the  name  of  Jehner  Ilinlopcn. 
The  bay  itself  was  called  Zuydt  baai,  but  oftener  Goodyn's  bay; — 
the  latter  in  honour  of  Samuel  Goodyn,  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
purchase  of  Gape  May  county, from  the  Indian  chieftains,  in  1630. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  bay  was  Poutaxat.  The  river  they  called 
Lenape  Wihittuck ;  which  means — the  rapid  stream  of  the  Lenape. 
It  also  bore  the  names  of  Mackerish  Kitton,  and  Arasapha.  The 
name  of  Delaware  bay  and  river,  conferred  by  the  English,  is 
manifestly  derived  from  Lord  Delaware,  (i.  e.  Sir  Thomas  West,) 
but  whether  from  his  arrival  at  it  on  his  way  to  Virginia  in  1610,  or 
because  of  his  death  off  the  place  on  his  return  home  in  1618,  is 
uncertain,  as  both  causes  have  been  assigned.  The  Swedes  called 
it  New  Swedeland  stream,  and  the  country  Nya  Swerige,  or  New 
Swedeland. 

The  year  1630  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  year  peculiarly 
fruitful  m  expedients  with  the  Dutch  to  colonize  and  engross  the 
advantages  of  our  river  Delaware.  Several  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, including  Samuel  Goodyn  aforenamed,  sent  out  in  this  year 
Captain  de  Vries  with  two  vessels  to  execute  their  projects.  They 
designed  to  raise  tobacco  and  grain,  and  to  catch  whales  and  seals. 
The  little  colony  of  about  three  dozen  persons,  with  their  cattle  and 
implements  of  husbandry,  made  their  settlement  up  a  creek*  two 
lea^ies  from  Cape  Cornelius,  which  they  named  Swaenendael 
(Swandale,)  or  the  Valley  of  Swans,  because  they  were  then  nume- 
rous there.f  The  ill-natured  conduct  of  an  inferior  officer  in  com- 
mand in  De  Vries'  absence  having  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
colony  by  the  Indians,  and  the  whalery  not  being  sufficiently  en- 
couraging, we  hear  little  more  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  until 
several  years  afterwards,  when,  being  grown  into  power  and  conse- 
quence at  New  York,  they  made  their  approaches  as  conquerors,  to 
the  occasional  terror  of  English  or  Swedish  settlers. 

From  the  absence  and  long  silence  of  Dutch  incidents  on  the 
borders  of  the  Delaware,  subsequent  to  the  loss  of  De  Vries'  colony 
and  alsandonment,  we  are  the  readier  prepared  to  believe  the  report 
of  some  of  the  historians,  that  when  the  Dutch  on  the  South  River 
perceived  the  superior  advantages  gaining  by  their  countr\'men  on 
the  North  River,  they  abandoned  the  little  possessions  they  had 
acquired  near  the  Delaware.  We  think  too,  the  general  absence  of 
Dutch  setders  among  us  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  so  few 
names  of  Dutch  origin  being  ever  to  be  met  with  in  our  earliest  land 
titles  and  records,  except  that  several  occur  in  Bucks  County^  near 

•  Now  Lewistown  creek,  I  presume. 

■j-  This  was  the  same  place  called  the  "  Hoer  creek,"  by  the  Dutch,  and  Sinknasse,  by 
the  Indians.  As  .\crclis  speaks  of  the  Dutch  having  a  fort  at  the  Hocr  Kill,  in  1638,  the 
probability  is  that  they  had  then  resumed  their  settlement  there.  The  English  once 
called  it  Deal,  and  also  "Whore  creek."  It  may  have  been  originally  Horen,  as  a  horn 
is  crooked.     Huren  hook  is  a  place  near  IS'ew  York. 
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!:<•  iia«nrn  <»f  SwcmIUIi  HoUltMS  are  nimuMoiis, 

|.I.Mtliliil  aiinHi^'  us  I'voii  to  lliis  ilay.      In- 

1  ovir  !>ht>i<'s  \\n\A  have  hrcu  ulxml  llic 

sj»i«-ss«-tl  ljy  William   Wuw,  in   his  Ici- 

:    llaiUax.uf  H)K{,  s'lyini,',  "  ih'^  Sw.dcs  haviii^r 

ul  ihc  nviM,  niul  jIk!  liulch  the  Iu\V(;i-  ami  all  (he 


Ua\.*« 


I.    -I.:..,  ,.,,r  notiro  from  mill  aficr  lh<-  year  H>:jl,as  ihc 
X  \\ck\  Ity  ilu'ir  hisloiiaii,  Campaiiiiis.    Ai  that 

Uw.c  iluy  I.mU  uui  III.-  pi.-MMil  Nrw  Casllc,  mulci  the  name  of  .Siock- 
hi^m*     TImv  aJMi  l.uill    llirir  first   fori   for  anolhtr  sL'Ulcment  at 
«  I   Min.in.n   crtu-k,  callcil   also   Snsporoiii;h.     Al   ihc 

I  .        .  iin>,  ^writt«Mi — 'ruin-  ii-  nung  Teiuho  anil  'rtiina 

K.n-.    tiiov  buiii  n  fort  call.-il  New  tioiiinl>iiri;.      With  it  ihcy  con- 
1...    "l   M\einl  of  lh«  bc.-t  houf^cs,  a  church,^  anil  the   governor's 
I  .  (I  I'nntz's  hall.     Nnmrrous  are  the  oiher  places  nameil 

o,  ...  ...  .■,  (he  Swcdrs,  as  sol  down  in  the  old  maps  of  Campaniiis 

nnd  LuiiUroni;  such  as  Mocoponaca— the  present  Chester,  Ma- 
li •  ■  at  the  mouth  of  ilic  present  Schuylkill,  Chincessing', 
\vz  township,)  Kor>ln)lm  fori — a  fortress  in  Passaiung 
iiiu*  originally  al  Wiccacoa,  (now  Swedes'  church 
I,.  .,.u;  Sven  Scliute]  was  in  command.  They  had 
oiliii  Uiums  iiul  far  from  the  present  Philadelphia,  such  as  Nya- 
waw,  (irip.-hohn,  Finlaudt,  Meulendat-l,  Kaiakimg,  Lapananel, 
^c- — not  to  omil  ihc  gclilement  of  Ulof  .Siille's  place,  ancestor  of  a 
prc«ctu  wcttlihy  city  family  of  thai  name,  at  a  place  called  Techo- 
uerawi. 

The  numerous  forts,  so  called  under  the  government  of  the 
S»cde5.  very  prohably  often  mere  block-houses,  indicate  the  state  of 
v..  '      -iuns  from  enemies.    Whether  their  Dutch  neighbours 

i:  signs  of  intentions  eventually  to  supplant  then)  is  not 

how  f*t  obwuus;  but  il  is  matter  of  record  that  the  Dutch,  as  early 
.-A^  1<).'»1.  buili  Fori  Kasimir,  and  called  the  place  Xieu  Amstel,  at  the 
I'f'-'  nl  New  Castle.  As  il  had  before  been  a  Swedish  town  undei 
t!  name  of  Stockholm,  the  Swedish  governor,  Printz,  did  what  he 
'.  to  prevenl  il  by  solenm  protest,  ifcc.  The  fort  being  but  small, 
...  ."Swedish  commander,  Ilisingh,  succeeded  some  lime  afterwards 
to  lunke  il  his  own  by  stratagem. 

Mutual  jealousies  being  thus  fully  awakened,  and   their  "  high 

.  akion  he  gayn : — "The  first  planters  were  Dutch.     Soon  after  the 

;>r.     The  Dutch  trafnckcd.  and  the  others  turned  to  husbandry  near 

-  "     See  also  the  same  idea  in  his  letter  of  August,  1683,  to  the 

-."     Gabriel  Thomas,  in  1698,  says,  "goon  after  them  (the 

'  -  and  Fins." 

-  :<f^n  peculiarly  fruitful  in  names, — it  having  been  called  Sandthock, 
•    Fort  Kaiimir,  by  the  Dutch;  and   Dclawaretown,  in  1G75,  by  the 

t  Tbcprewnt  Wilmington.  %  Consecrated  in  1016. 

1  The  oaine  of  the  original  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Philadelphia. 
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miglitinesses"  sufficiently  powerful  at  New  York  to  sustain  an  expe- 
diiiun,\ve  see,  in  1G55,  lliat  Governor  Stuyvesant,  wiili  half  a  dozen 
vessels  and  7U0  men,  embarked  from  the  then  New  Amsterdam,  to 
subdue  the  power  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  Such  a  force 
in  that  day  was  too  imposing  to  be  successfully  resisted,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  tlie  entire  surrender,  after  some  resistance,  to  the  Dutch 
conqueror.  They  destroyed  all  tlie  public  buildings,  including  the 
fort  on  Tenecum  island,  and  carried  off  the  chief  people  to  New 
York,  and  afterwards  to  Holland.  But  the  common  people  and  such 
as  were  not  subjects  of  jealousy  remained  in  the  country,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Dutch  laws. 

But  whatever  was  the  triumph  or  the  severity  of  the  Dutch  at 
their  success,  whatever  were  their  projects  and  dreams  of  hope,  from 
the  future  employment  of  their  control  and  resources  on  the  Dela- 
ware, they  were  but  of  short  enjoyment;  for  they  in  turn  were  doomed 
to  be  for  ever  set  aside  by  the  conquest  of  the  British  power! 

In  1664,  King  Charles  II.,  whose  claim  to  New  England  gave 
him  powers  to  claim  to  the  southward,  being  unwilling  to  sanction 
the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  as  a  separate  community,  granted  a  patent 
to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  of  lands  in  America, 
including  all  the  Dutch  then  held  as  their  New  Netherlands.  As 
this  was  doubtless  a  most  unjust  pretension  in  the  judgment  of  the 
oflicers  of  their  "  high  mightinesses"  at  New  Amsterdam,  it  required 
all  the  usual  "logic  of  kings"  to  enforce  it;  wherefore,  a  force  was 
thenceforth  sent  out  from  England  to  put  the  duke  in  possession. 
To  such  arguments  the  Dutch  reluctantly  submitted,  and  thenceforth 
New  Amsterdam  was  named,  after  the  conquering  duke,  "New 
York,"  and  the  Jerseys  and  the  western  shores  of  the  Delaware  were 
forthwith  transferred  to  the  British  rule.* 

The  Duke  of  York,  thus  possessed  of  the  Jerseys,  granted  it  to  Sir 
George  Carteret,  with  an  intention  to  call  it  Nova  Caisaria,  in  honour 
of  Sir  George's  family,  which  came  from  the  isle  of  Jersey  ;  but  the 
people,  more  attached  to  the  name  which  they  could  read  and  under- 
stand, soon  abandoned  the  classical  appellation,  and  adopted  the 
thing  intended,  to  wit, — the  Jerseys.f 

In  1675,  the  west  part  of  Jersey  was  sold  out  to  one  Edward 
Byllinge,  a  Friend,  to  whom  William  Penn,the  founder,  soon  after- 
wards Ijecame  a  trustee.  This  seemingly  unimportant  and  inciden- 
tal connexion  became  the  prit?iiim  tnobile,  or  fulcrum,  to  a  lever 
whose  force  may  continue  to  operate  on  our  destinies  as  long  as 
Pennsylvania  shall  endure !  Penn,  in  his  efforts  to  settle  the  estate 
of  Byllinge,  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  colonial  settlements,  as' to  be  afterwards  induced  to  pur- 
chase that  for  himself,  by  receiving  it  as  an  equivalent  for  claims  due 
to  his  father.  Admiral  Penn. 

•  The  Swedes  and  Dutch  on  the  Delaware,  in  1683,  are  given  by  Oldmiion  as  equal 
to  3000. 

■j-  The  Indian  name  of  the  Jerseys  was  Scheyichbi. 

Vol.  I.— B 
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'n  .OIK  ominvj  Ni'w  Jim-scv,  lumlcriii};  on  ilic  l^cla- 

^»;»,r  .1  with  iIh'  imijMT  lii^ioiy  of  llic  belllrmciils  on 

,1  .|,n|  ,(  |„ny  U*  iltTiiUHl  ii|iiiM'iiii;itc  to  notice  sutli. 

k  r-iflifJiVolonv  lliiil  faiiu-  out  uiuln  llit>  sale  to  |{ylliiiu:o 

ui,  u  crrrk,  >vluih  tiiry  ho  imimnl,  ami  iIick'  ln'iiaii  tlic 

p.,  :  i.»\vn  «if   Salnn.'  Tin*   nrij^hlunuiiooil   liad   bci-ri 

J,,,,.  .1  l.y  ill.'  .Swciiis,  wlio  had  iiciir  tlicrc  a  fort  which 

liirx  .....li  l.l  1 

InP'TT.Ov  K     ,1  nitivr.l  at  Nt>w  Cx'^tlc  with 230  passengers, 

,  «.|  PhkI   r>tal«-s.     Thry   landrd   at  Raccoon  creek, 

r  iid  is.Mjc  S\vctli>h  honst'H:  hnt  not  bciii;;  well  acconi- 

;  w  nil  llir  coiiniiis-iioiicrs  who  came  in  the  sliij),  went  up 

.  !.uul.  ^now  nurlinuion,)  so  calli'd  ihcn  after  the  name 

•m  Sachrni  who  dwell  there.     The  town  plot  was  juir- 

!  .allrd  New  Hevorly.     Directly  afterwards  a  fresh  supply 

iiUH  wrnl  ihoro  from  Wicrncoa. 

1  thai  ever  visited  Hurlin^lon  was  the  Shield,  of 

lull,  in  IfiTS.     Then  the  silo  of  tiie  present  Phila- 

1  and  hii:h  sliore  called  Coacpianock,  hut  more 

1 .      jiieniikn.     The  ship  in  vccrin^^  there,  chanced  to 

Willi  her  siil!^  and  sparx.     It  was  then  observed,  (as 

have  presrned  the  Inulition,)  that  the  pa.«scnf^ers  were 

•■d  lo  rxrlaiin,  "  what  a  fine  place  for  a  town !"     A  fine  coinci- 

..  .,  .•  ron«iderinijthnl  none  then  jturposcd  a  Philadelphia  city  there! 

(  Mher  ve-vM-l.-^  continued  lo  follow  lo  Jersey.     In  l(iS2,  as  many  as 

■•••' came  oul  in  one  vessel.     Thus  Huilington  and  the 

•y  settled  rajiidly,  the  settlers  fully  believing  it  would 
'■Uc'.'.inv  a  jlarc  of  irade  (piickly,''  nt)nc  iIk'H  foreseeing  the  possi- 
biliiy  of  an  ovenvhehninir  rival  in  the  future  Philadelphia. 

It  npprar*  from  the  records  of  Friends'  yearly  meetings,  that  some 

Fr-^nd-  were  seitled   on  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware  before 

hia  was  laid  out.     Some  are  named  as  at  Siiackamaxon, 

;        lit  Kensington,  where  they  also  held  meetings  at  the  house 

;ie  Kairlamh.  niosi  probably  Thomas  Fainnan,  who  built  at  the 

F":    iiy  Tree.     The  titles  of  several  Swedes  in  that  neighbourhood, 

•  !■  rived  from  the  British  Tiovemors  at  New  York,  are  as  early  as 

1Mk>_6,  and  of  those  at  Tacony  as  early  as  1676.     The  sons  of 

Svrn.  ('\.  r.  Sven  Sener,)  liolding  the  southern  part  of  the  site  of 

^  "       "  "   hia,  had  their  original  title  of  1661  confirmed  to  them  by 

-  T-ovelare.     Besides  these  facts,  we  know  that  as  early  as 

' '   •'  h  Governor,  William  Kcift  of  New  Amsterdam,  fitted 

to  drive  the  English  out  of  Schuylkill.     These  were 

properly  Marvlanders,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  early  pretended  to 

claim  IVnns)  Ivania  as  a  part  of  thar  patent, — a  dispute  which  was 

no!  settled  with  Pennsvlvania  till  1732. 

In  167.5,  .«ome  Friends  settled  at  Chester,  probably  from  the 
Jersey  colony.  At  Robert  Wade's  house  there,  (a  distinguished 
Friend,ofien  afterwards  in  the  Assembly,)  they  held  their  Meetings. 
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So  too,  some  Friends  from  Jersey  or  from  New  York  were  scttlej 
near  the  Falls  of  Delaware,  called  .Sankicans  by  tjic  Indians. 
There  they  had  regular  Meetings.  Their  titles  they  derived  from 
Sir  Edmond  Andros,  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

But  of  all  the  settlers  prior  to  Peim,  I  feel  most  interested  to 
notice  the  name  of  Jurian  Hartsfielder,  because  he  took  up  all  of 
Campington,  350  acres,  as  early  as  March,  167G,  nearly  six  years 
before  Penn's  colony  came.  He  settled  under  a  patent  from  Governor 
Andros.  What  a  pioneer,  to  push  on  to  such  a  frontier  post!  But 
how  melancholy  to  think,  that  a  man,  possessing  the  freehold  of 
what  is  now  cut  up  into  thousands  of  Northern  Liberty  lots,  should 
have  left  no  fame,  nor  any  wealth,  to  any  posterity  of  his  name. 
But  I  he  chief  pioneer  must  have  been  Warner,  who,  as  early  a^j  the 
year  1G5S,  had  the  hardihood  to  locate  and  settle  the  place,  now 
Warner's  Willow  Grove,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lancaster  road, 
two  miles  from  the  city  bridge.  What  an  isolated  existence  in  the 
midst  of  savage  beasts  and  men  must  such  a  family  have  then  expe- 
rienced! What  a  difference  between  the  relative  comforts  and 
household  conveniences  of  that  day  and  this!  Yea,  what  changes 
did  he  witness,  even  in  the  long  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  arrival  of  Penn's  colony !  To  such  a  place  let  the  anti- 
quary now  go  to  contemplate  the  localities  so  peculiarly  unique! 

It  was  a  signal  and  blessed  providence  which  first  induced  so  rare 
a  genius,  so  excellent  and  qualified  a  man  as  Penn,  to  obtain  and 
settle  such  a  great  tract  as  Pennsylvania,  say  40,000  square  miles,  as 
his  proper  domains.  It  was  a  bold  conception ;  and  the  courjige 
was  strong  wliich  led  him  to  propose  such  a  grant  to  himself,  in  lieu 
of  payments  due  to  his  father.  He  besides  manifested  the  energy 
and  influence  of  his  character  in  court  negotiations,  although  so  un- 
likely to  be  a  successful  courtier  by  his  profession  ts  a  Friend,  in 
that  he  succeeded  to  attain  the  grant  even  against  the  will  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Duke  of  York  himself, — who,  as  he  owned  New  York, 
desired  also  to  possess  the  region  of  Per^nsylvania  as  the  right  and 
appendage  of  his  province. 

This  memorable  event  in  history,  this  momentous  concern  to  us, 
the  founding  of  Pennsylvania,  was  confirmed  to  William  Penn  under 
the  Great  Seal  on  the  5th  of  January,  1G8L  The  cause  of  the 
name,  and  the  modesty  of  the  founder,  in  finding  it  imposed  on  him 
as  a  family  distinction  and  honour,  is  so  characteristic  of  that  great 
and  good  man  as  to  deserve  a  few  lines  of  extension  to  explain  it. 
It  is  expressed  in  the  simplicity  and  frankness  of  private  friendship, 
saying,  (vide  his  letter  to  Robert  Turner,)  "  This  day  my  country 
was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  the  King 
would  give  it,  in  honour  of  my  father.  I  chose  New  Wales,  being, 
as  this,  a  pretty  hilly  country,  but  Penn,  being  Welsh  for  a  head, — 
as  Penmanmoire  in  Wales,  and  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  Penn 
in  Buckinghamshire,  the  highest  land  in  England, — they  called 
this  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  high  or  head  woodlands,  for  I  pro- 
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•  \iy.  (I  Wi'MiMian,  icfuscd   (o  \\i\\c   il   called 

iui.l  thr\  iui.lrti   IVun  foil;  and  liioiiLrli    I 

I   H.  and  \v«-nl  to  tin-  Kiiii:lo  liave   it   slnick  <ml   and 

I    *rua«t  itn-t.  tuxl  \vo«dd  lake  it  iii'<iii  him;  nor  wiudii 

•  \r  Uio  uiidiM  Srcrrtniirs  to  vary  tli'-  naiiir. —  (or  I 

;  n  'i.  «dd  lie  l«Hikrd  on  M  i\  \i\\\\\\  \\\  UK',  and  not  as  a 

•M  ihr  Kmir.  nn  i(  inily  wim,  to  my  failu-r,  whom  he  often 

'  '••If   the   rause   was    thus   jicndiar   in    its 

,:irkaMr  in  ilH  «'ir<-rt,  il  hcin<;  al   this  day  p' r- 

.  ^«*viit)iiii-n(  HI  existence  which  ))0Ssesi?C8  iIm-  naiiif  of 


lo 


I'  .i  in  pM'i-r'v'.ion  of  his  j)rovincc,  forlhwiih  proceeded 

,,_  1  iM-opje  (if  l-Inrope  to  its  sellleineni   and   im|>rove- 

mrni.     Hr  puhh*he«J  trnns,  nl  HI  hlnliinLfs  per  Kill  acres,  and  one 

-»       ■  •  'Mt  Um  arrcH  for  «|uit  rent.     He  did  not  sell  such  small  pnr- 

«rlf,  hul  in  "Khnrr.^*'  of  otHM)  acres  each  for  J  10(1.     llow 

iriH  for  land;*  now  hrinjiinfr  from  KMJ  lo  300  dollars  an 

li«nv  ufeai  i«  the  considemtion  thai //e  possessed  2G  mil- 

»*'  = 

'I  ,-  lonnx  xoon  catiped  many  punliasers  in  l-airope. 

mied   in   I^ndon.  IJristol,  v.Vc.,  iIk;  "Free  St»ciety  of 

!   which  .N'icholiLH  .Moore,  I'redt,  and  J.  (JIaypoole,  were 

coii*piruon«  nirinlwrs  and  al-^»  residents  of  IMiiladelpIiia. 

Thry  U'uchl  al  first  20.(MHI  acr<'s;  and  their  appurtenant  city  lots 

"  wn/i  an  rniirr  j«trrof .  and  on  one  side  of  a  street  from  river  to  river,"t 

roiiipnMnc  ihproin   HMJ  acres,  exclusive  of  'ItjIJ  acres  hesides  in  the 

l^ltcrtir*.     Contemplate  tlie  value  of  all  this  ground  now,  in  com- 

•  f  il."  ori'jinal  cost  of  only  ^100  then!     What  a  result  in 

:-'     They  set  up  a  cla.<s-house,  a  tan-yard,  a  saw  mill,  and 

I.  \\\i..Wry.     A  srK-iety  of  (iennans  was  also  formed  at  Frankfort,  in 

(iennany.with  a  view  to  send  out  settlers.     These  took  up  Gernian- 

lown  in\vn*liip.  Manaiawny,  A:c. 

In  c.m»<ipien<-e  of  liis  numerous  applications  for  sales,  he,  in  July, 

K»*»l .  L'^ve  out  his  "  Deeds  of  Seuleincnt,"  wherein  he  states  at  large 

Uic  irnns  of  their  residence,  and  their  privileges  as  his  colonists. 

The  first  colony,  the  venturous  pioneers  to  this  new  Slate,  lefc 

Encland  in  Auciist.  IfiHl,  in  three  ships;  and  the  first  arrival  was 

ihr  'hip  John  and  Sanih,  from  London,  Captain  Smith !     The  name 

of  till-  ve--«rl,  and  of  this  captain,  and  of  those  who  were  pa.ssengers 

ih<Tein.  I>rrame  mcninniMe  in  the  future  city, — as  they  came  in  time 

•jnaied  as  '*  the  first  landers,"  (fcc,  h}^  the  succeeding  gene- 

U  hen  they  had  lived  to  see  the  rising  importance  of  the 


•  It  ■»  '!  V*-  •Vnwn  in  iu  approjirialc  plare,  that  Pcnn  himself  professed  to  have  de- 
***'  ««  of  Tudor,  in  Wales;  one  of  whom  dwellinc  on  an  eminenee  in 

^  »  "*  nime  of  John  Penmunnith.     He  goint;  afterwards  to  reside  in  Lon- 

A*"'  ■'"  of  John  Penn.  i.  c,  "  John  on  the  hill." 

■  M  from  nrar  Spruce  to  Pine  rtreet,  and  from  the  river  Delaware  to  the 
Schoj  Jk.li:.     1  beu  laadi  there  gave  name  to  "  Society  Hill." 
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growing'  city  they  must  have  felt  themselves  ennoljled  by  their  identity 
with  iis  primitive  existence.  Among  those  primitive  names  was 
Nathaniel  Allen,  (a  name  conspicuous  in'  the  Annals  of  Philadel- 
phia,) John  Otter,  Edmund  Lovett,  Joseph  Kirkbride,  &c.  This 
little  colony  was  the  more  memorable,  because  the  other  two  ships 
were  prevented  for  some  time  from  increasing  their  population.  Vor: 
one,  the  Amity,  Captain  Dimon,  from  London,  was  blown  ofl'tolhe 
"West  Indies,  and  did  not  land  her  disappointed  pitssengers  in  Penn- 
sylvania until  the  next  spring;  and  the  third  ship,  the  Factor,  Cap- 
tain Drew,  from  Bristol,  having  made  as  high  as  Cl)ester  on  the  11th 
of  December,  was  frozen  up  the  same  night,  and  so  made  their 
winter  there.  "What  a  cheerless  winter  it  must  have  been !  How 
dillerent  too  from  their  former  comforts  and  homes! — There  several 
of  thein  had  to  crowd  into  little  earthy  caves  and  huts  constructed 
for  the  emergency. 

It  is  a  prevailing  and  general  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  primitive 
emigrants  made  their  way  direct  to  Philadelphia.  Such  a  place  was 
no4  known  before  their  departure  from  England.  Therefore,  those 
who  arrived  first  and  did  not  purpose  to  locate  as  farmers  in  the 
country  had  to  wait  the  choice  of  a  site  and  a  survey.  This  we  learn 
from  several  incidental  facts,  such  as  these,  viz. — Penn's  letter  of 
February,  IGSl,  to  Robert  Turner,  says,  "care  is  taken  already  to 
look  out  a  convenient  tract  of  land  for  a  first  settlement,"  and  "  they 
who  first  go  will  find  inhabitants  able  to  yield  them  accommodation 
there."  Penn's  "instruction  to  his  commissioners,"  of  the  14lh  of 
October,  16S1,  designating  the  natural  advantages  to  be  sought  after 
in  their  selection  of  a  city  plot,  is  evidence  that  the  choice  was  left 
to  their  discretion  after  arrival.  That  the  city  was  not  surveyed  and 
laid  off  as  soon  as  some  of  the  emigrants  needed,  is  indicated  both 
by  tradition  and  the  fact  that  the  first  intended  surveyor,  William 
Crispin,  died  in  England,  and  that  Thomas  Holme,  his  successor  as 
surveyor  general,  did  not  arrive  in  the  province  until  the  end  of 
June,  16S2.  Penn's  letter,  wrote  when  at  Philadelphia  in  16S3, 
speaks  thus  exultingly  of  the  site  at  length  chosen,  as  if  it  had  been 
before  a  matter  of  much  anxiety  and  search,  saying,  "Philadelphia, 
the  expectation  of  those  concerned  in  this  province,  is  at  last  laid  out 
to  the  great  content  of  those  here."  Then  the  pre-eminent  local  ad- 
vantages are  thus  strikingly  portrayed, saying,  "  Of  all  the  many  places 
I  have  seen  in  the  world,  I  remember  not  one  better  seated ;  so  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  appointed  for  a  town, — whether  we  regard 
the  (two)  rivers,  or  the  convcniency  of  the  coves,  docks,*  springs,  the 
loftiness  and  soundness  of  the  land  and  the  air,"  etc. 

I  infer  from  the  premises,  that  as  the  priiuitive  comers  knew  not 
of  such  an  appointed  plot  as  Philadelphia,  but  were  aware,  through 
Penn's  previous  correspondence  with  Jersey,  that  the  then  existing 
small  village  of  Upland  (now  Chester)  was  peopled  by  Swedes  and 

•  By  docks  (natural  ones,)  I  think  he  intended  no  separate  wharves. 
4t 


JliT«r\ .  ih«*v  ihrrrforo  wdiilil  Ix-  jirctlisposod,  nd 

I  tliiMi    llrsl   landiiip*  at  llial  jilacc.     JSo,  in  J'arl, 

lv<t.  wlm  ilii'tl  in  l^■-.^'.al  tlic  auc  of  'J'J,  as^uicil 

'\  t..Iil  l>y  Imt  •:iainlfailnr,  .lames  1  a)\\  Mrs,  who 

.u  who  mi  larriril  f«ir  a  lime;  at  llial  jilacc.     ;\s 

,   ,.->««l!«  aiiivrd  wiili  iKusfonijors  iliiiin|4;  llic  year 

1  .)  \vc  niust  Cdiifrivr  tin*  ijrcal  inllux  into  I'ltland 

jsiM  of  thrni,  and  lit»\v  very  natural  it  slutnld  have 

'.    •     :i    1  \  i>f  Oirm  (h«n  \\h(i  had  hcijun  to  make  it.  a  kind  uf 

nd<-d  riiy  to  l>r  hMiitcd  there.     We  suppose 

i  we  ha\e  no  reronls  to  that  efPecl,*  thai  the 

i"<l,  has  ronie  tlown  to  up,  thai  Chester  was 

.  _      ^  .'-at  emporium  i>(  our  Slate. 

The  town  nn<l  Unoui'h  of  iMiiladrlpIiia  was  hiraled  we  know  in 
ihr  latter  end  of  ll»vi,  "havini;  a  hii;h  and  (hy  hank  next  to  tlie 
WAirr,  with  n  (tlturc  ornamented  with  a  fine  view  of  pine  trees  grow- 
intftipon  it." 

Th«'«"ny  iho  first  pnrchnsorsi  orndventurerp  made  their  settlements 

•hrir  caves  or  sheher  in  which  to  phicc  their  fanii- 

lnn  lo  jjet  wananiP  of  survey,  and  go  out  and 

«'i;i  1.  I  ihrir  rh(Mre  of  locahlie.s.      In  doing  this  they  had 

•  r  roads  to  chrrcl  them,  s'lve  near  llie  riverside.     All  was 

nd  without  the  marks  of  travellers,  except  occasional 

I  ,  from  their  ahodes.     (.)ld  inhabitants,  who  have  con- 

vrr^rd  Willi  their  grand jxironis,  liavc  told  me,  that  tlie  intercourse 

fix'iu  Cn*niinntown  lo  Philadelphia  was  only  a  foot  or  horse  path  for 

eonM"  lime  after  llic  fir^t  seiilement  there. 

Tlic  very  name  of  Philad«lphia  is  impressive,  as  importing  in  its 

oriinnal  Circok  wnsc — limthnhj  lore:  thus  giving  to  the  original 

pincc  (he  peculiar  rharacterisiic  trait  of  unity  of  interests  and  pur- 

p*^*^.  i.  o..  the  "  City  of  Brollicrbj  Love.-''     Long  may  its  society 

rhood  never  to  lie  broken, — clinging  together  in 

nd  rombined  efforts  for  the  general  and  enduring 

P'<i<l:     If  It  had  in  its  origin  that  love  among  its  members,  which 

fo  difiinpiii^hed  the  fralenial  regard  of  Attains  and  Eumenes,  as  to 

pvc  «he  name  of  I'hiladelphia  to  the  place  honottred  hy  their  mutual 

f  . -!...,>„, ^ — so  may  it  also  be  blessed, with  the  ancient  church  of 

in  ever  having  its  civil  and  religious  privileges  inscribed  in 

iictions  a-s  fsee  as  hers,  to  wit:  "I  have  set  before  thee  an 

r.  and  no  man  can  shut  it!" 

SN  ill:am  Penn  did  not  embark  with  his  first  colonists,  but  he  sent 

out  hi=  roiiMn,  captain  Williaiu  Markhain,  as  his  first  deputy  governor, 

'  "^!.  *"''  '»'*r*'<^t'lc  Levi  HoUingsworlh,  Esq.,  informed  me  that  his  an- 

j     .  ■^fi"  was  assit^tant  to  the  suneyor  general,  Thomas  Holme, 

;  !f  lia*l  read,  that  Wil  bm  Penn  caused  his  first  obsena- 

ih  the  intention  of  fixing  the  city  there;  but  ascertaining 

•r  the  40lh  degree,  the  boundary  line  of  Lord  Bahimorc, 

••  rwards  made  choice  of  the  city  where  it  now  stands.   That 

jMUioJ  «ru  extant  until  it  was  taken,  or  destroyed,  in  1777,  by  the  British  at  Elkton. 
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to  supply  his  place,  and  alfO  to  make  needful  buildings  and  prepa- 
rations for  the  reception  of  the  founder  when  lie  should  arrive.  To 
this  end  the  finer  parts  of  the  frame  work  recpiired  for  the  construction 
of"  Penn's  Cottage"  in  Lietitia  Court,  and  fur  "  i^ennsljury  IVdace," 
were  freighted  from  England,  together  with  Venn's  workmen,  (called 
"servants,"  in  the  parlance  of  that  day,)  to  set  them  up.* 

The  founder  set  sail  from  England  in  August,  16S2,  with  Captain 
Greenway,  in  the  ship  Welcome,  of  300  tons : — a  propitious  name, 
and  peculiarly  so  to  those  before  arrived  colonists  who  were  anxiously 
waiting  his  arrival.  The  passage  was  good,  and  the  ship  well  filled 
with  additional  passengers,  mostly  Friends.  But  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  get  the  small  pox  on  hoard,  it  proved  fatal  to  nearly 
one  third  of  the  original  hundred  !  AVhat  a  calamity  in  the  outset! 
Poor  adventurers! — how  these  evils  must  have  depressed  their  spirits 
and  embittered  their  voyage!  AThat  a  spectacle,  to  sec  such  num- 
bers of  their  endeared  relatives  and  companions  in  peril  cast  daily 
into  the  deep!  The  recitals  of  this  voyage  were  dwelt  upon  by  the 
aged,  and  listened  to  by  the  young,  in  many  succeeding  years. 

"  They  told  their  marveJling  boyhood,  legends  store, 
Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'J  by  ship  or  sea." 

They  arrived  first  at  New  Castle  on  the  2Tth  of  October,  1GS2, — 
a  day  hereafter  to  be  devoted  to  commemorative  festivals,  by  those 
who  venerate  the  founder  and  his  primitive  associates.f     Here  the 

*  The  oaken  capital  of  the  Pilastre  of  Penn's  door  at  Pennsbury  is  in  my  possession, 
showing  a  vine  and  cluster  of  grapes. 

■\  Proud  had  assigned  the  24th  of  October,  (perhaps  a  typographical  error  of  a  4  for  a 
7,)  as  the  arrival  day,  but  on  consulting  the  record  at  New  Castle  lately,  it  was  found  that 
they  arrived  on  the  27th  of  October.  The  record  saying, — "  On  the  27th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1G82,  arrived  before  yc  Towne  of  New  Castle  from  England,  William  Penn,  Esqe., 
whoo  produced  twoo  deeds  of  feofment  for  this  Towne  and  twelve  mylcs  about  itt,  and 
also  f>r  ye  twoo  liOwer  Counties,  ye  Whoorekilis  and  St.  Jones's — wherefore  ye  said 
M'illiam  Penn  received  possession  of  ye  Towne  ye  28th  of  October,  1682." 

The  arrival,  or  landini^  day  of  Penn,  as  a  commemorative  occasion,  is  but  a  modern 
institution,  originally  got  up  in  1824,  by  a  few  gentlemen,  with  whom  the  present  writer 
had  the  honour  to  be  associated.  Our  first  meeting  was  celebrated  in  an  Inn  in  L^titra 
Court — the  same  locality  where  Penn  once  had  his  residence.  There  the  influence  of 
hallowed  associations  were  strongly  felt,  and  duly  appreciated. 

On  One  of  these  commemorative  occasions,  we  were  gratefully  entertained  by  the 
speech  of  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Uuponceau,  to  the  following  clTect,  viz : — 

"  In  ancient  times  States  and  Cities  loved  to  ascribe  their  origin  to  fabled  Gods,  or  at 
lexst,  to  consider  themselves  as  under  their  special  protection.  Thus  .Athens  was  the 
city  of  Minerva — Heraclea,  of  Hercules,  &C.  Modern  nations,  in  imitation  of  such 
examples,  have  placed  themselves  under  the  patronage  of  the  legendary  Saints  of  the 
Koman  Calendar.  England  has  adopted  St.  George,  Scotland  St.  Andrew,  &c.  Our 
brethren  of  New  York,  for  want  of  a  Wm.  Penn,  have  adopted  St.  Nicholas. 

"  But  we  are  not  to  look  to  ancient  mythology  for  a  name  on  which  to  rest  oxir  claim 
to  national  honour.  If  we  wanted  a  Saint,  we  could  have  had  a  holy,  just  and  true 
christian  in  our  founder: — All  the  earth  has  canonized  him.  It  is  the  man  himself, 
whom  we  celebrate — a  man,  who,  as  often  has  been  said,  had  not  his  like  among  the 
founders  of  empires.  Honoured  as  we  are,  by  being  the  otih/  ptaplc  that  bear  the  name 
of  their  first  legislator,  we  are  bound  in  duty,  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  his  vir- 
tues, and  to  express  thus  annuallij,  our  sense  of  the  immense  benefits  we  have  received 
at  liis  hands. 


Ifi  C\*loni4ii  ami  Phihtltlphia  llhtonj. 

fouudii  V  ■    I  \x  i(li  jirrljunalionH  by  llir  Swcilis  ;»iul  Diili  li  tluMi 

l|,rrr       II  ,:h  iiiiHlr  a  tall  of  llu"  |).()|)Ir  ul  th.'C'oml  house, 

\  ,i  ..it  ilir  lMi-iiu'S!«  of  his  ^ox.iimicnl.     The  .shii),\viih 

,    ,  pr«K«rvlr.I  fiiilhrr  up  «ho  ri\(r  to  the  giMUMul  uiidtz 

VO»Mi  or  i«ruli'nirm. 

In  ilic  full  \mour  of  inaiilnKMl  nud  manly  Ixiuiiy,  as  I  nui  Mkm 
WW.  he  iH'ihjj  hul  3S  yonn«  uf  ngo,  nil  his  aciions  and  dcpoiinicul 

r hoM*  honcul  fori'iinuT!»  wore  such  as  rntiicly  \vt>ii  ihcii   love 

1.     TIhv  forth  Willi  hmMii;hl  him,  in  nn»st  raim'slcnlicaty, 

lo  unUf  ihrir  trtriiory  alco,  and  m)  Ihtomic  tlnir  Chief  and  (io- 

\rm««r      Tanry  iumhI  not   in\int  fictitin  to  adorn  ilu;  scene  which 

••  thrtV  occurred  amoni;  the  rustics  of  the  then  rustic  "  Dc- 

I'l.wn."     The  j.iriure  is  ah«-ady  ilrawn  to  ihc  hand, 

••  Wliilc  all  lonRWo  cm\\, — (io«l  IjIcks  tin-  (Governor! 
You  wouUl  havr  ilniuiiht  tin-  vtry  windows  timke — 
>,<  iiiaiiy  err.tly  lix>k!«  nf  yniiit;  iiiul  old 
Tlir.Micij  cai»oii)onU  darti-J  Uii-ir  desiring  eyes 

Won  hy  their  entreaties  he  was  induced  the  same  year  to  declare 
iheni  united,  hy  nn  ncl  of  union  passed  at  Chester.  It  must  be 
ndiied,  however,  that  nt  a  later  period  the  members  of  Assembly 
fr»»in  ihoiH^  rouniies,  headed  hy  David  Lloyd,  a  leading  member, 
in'istrd  upon,  and  finally  procured  their  separation  from,  and  inde- 
pendence of.  hin  government. 

William  I'enn  soon  left  New  Castle,  and  went  thence  to  hold  the 
fir-M  jL-v-embly  at  I'pland.  Nicholas  Moore,  a  lawyer  from  Enij^land, 
wa«  made  Speaker.  In  three  days,  havinu  much  unanimity  and 
cordiality,  they  passed  all  the  laws  previously  constructed  in  Eng- 
land, roui^isiinu  of  sixty-one  subjects,  called  the  Great  Law^  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Some  of  them,  framed  for  a  professedly  religious  com- 
munity, and  havinir  for  their  ol»icct  the  leading  into  religious  affec- 
tions by  civil  checks  and  restraints,  may  seem  sufficiently  peculiar  in 
our  mcHlern  lax  conceptions  to  deserve  some  mention — such  as,  "A 
law  airninst  drinking  of  healths,"  another  against  spreaders  of  false 
new?,  one  a^rainst  clamorous  persons,  scolders  and  railcrs;  finally, 
lJic«e  laws,  intenrh'd  to  have  been  permanent,  and  to  liave  had  a 
perpetual  moral  tendency,  were  to  have  been  read  as  occasional 
readinir  lessons  in  the  schools.  Ah,  what  would  our  boys  think  of 
our  modem  statute  books  if  read  in  lieu  of  J:]sop's Fables!  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  "  Frame  of  Laws,"  w^as,  "  that  all  persons,  in  all 
conns,  micrht  plead  by  themselves  or  friends  in  their  own  way  and 
manner  freely, — the  complainant  to  swear  that  his  complaint  is  just, 

"  What',  khall  we  FutTer  in  this  noble  city,  its  foreign  inhabitants  annually  to  celebrate 

\3bf\^  **•   '-■■  •  •-  St.  Andrew,  and  their  St.  Patrick,  merely  because  their  ancestors, 

cor  .  whpre  those  saints  are  venerated, — and  shall  the  sons  of  \Vm. 

Prr,  of  his  honoured  followers,  permit  his  name  not  to  receive  at  least 

an  equal  tn'tniie.  W'r  will  perpetuate  his  name  and  fame — lo  us  is  committed  the  cus- 
tody of  the  sacrod  fire ;  let  our  motto  be  akre  Jlamman,  and  let  us  by  no  means  ever 
vaSa  it  to  be  extinguished." 
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and  to  r^ivc  it  in  writing  into  coui1,  and  a  copy  to  the  accused,  (to 
enable  liini  to  prepare  for  trial,)  to  be  delivered  to  him  or  her  ten 
days  before  the  trial."  It  might  perluips  please  some,  bent  on  sim- 
ple justice,  and  who  have  seen  the  rapacity  of  the  law  in  some  cases, 
if  these  tokens  of  primitive  simplicity  were  restored,  "and  every  man 
within  the  reach  of  right!"*  It  is  not  a  little  curious  as  a  sequel  to 
the  whole,  that  none  of  those  sixty-one  primitive  laws  have  now 
any  force,  being  all  made  obsolete,  or  superseded  by  other  enact- 
ments in  after  years. f 

The  Assembly  aforesaid,  which  only  sat  from  the  4th  to  the  7th 
of  December,  being  dissolved  at  the  close  of  its  business  by  the 
Governor  in  person,  he  thenceforth  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  the  ruling 
authorities  at  New  York,  and  soon  after,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
he  made  his  visit  to  Lord  Baltimore,  to  confer  on  the  subject  of 
boundary  lines,  (fcc. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  1682,  such  had  been  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, induced  by  the  popularity  of  Penn's  character  as  a  mild,  gene- 
rous, and  wise  Governor,  that  as  many  as  23  ships  had  arrived  with 
passengers  since  the  spring.  None  of  them  miscarried ;  all  had  short 
passages, — some  of  them  28  days.  A  few,  however,  say  two  or  three, 
had  the  affliction  to  have  some  small-pox  on  board.  In  those  ves- 
sels several  children  were  born  without  accident  to  themselves  or 
mothers.  Sadly  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  situations  for  some 
of  their  descendants  now  to  contemplate,  who  dwell  in  sumptuous 
elegance!  But  their  ancestors  were  nerved  with  undaunted  resolu- 
tion to  breast  and  brave  every  emergency.  One  of  those  sea-born 
accessions  received  the  name  of  Sea-mercy. 

In  those  times  the  Indians  and  Swedes  were  kind  and  active  to 
bring  in,  and  vend  at  moderate  prices,  proper  articles  of  subsistence. 
Provisions,  says  Penn,  were  good  and  in  vast  quantities.  Wild  fowl 
was  in  abundance.  Wild  pigeons,  says  another,  were  like  clouds, 
and  often  flew  so  low  as  to  be  knocked  down  with  sticks.  Wild 
turkeys  sometimes  were  so  immoderately  fat  and  large  as  to  have 
weighed  46  lbs.  Some  of  30  lbs.  sold  at  one  shilling,  deer  at  two 
shillings,  and  com  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  They  also  soon 
got  up  a  seine  for  fishing, — the  watei-s  abounded  with  fish.  "  Six 
allocs,  or  rocks,"  says  Penn,  "are  sold  for  twelve  pence, and  salt  fish 
at  three  farthings  a  pound.  Six  hundred  of  those  allocs  (rocks) 
have  been  taken  at  one  draught!"  A  similar  display  of  the  natural 
abundance  of  the  country  is  exhibited  in  the  letter  of  IMahlon  Stacy 
from  Jersey.  "  We  have,"  says  he,  "  peaches  by  cart  loads.  The 
Indians  bring  us  7  or  8  fat  bucks  of  a  day.     Without  rod  or  net  we 

•  At  a  later  prriod  it  was?  once  attempted  as  a  refinement  on  the  above  privilege,  that  no 
attorney  should  be  allowed  to  plead  except  iDpratuitously, — "that  none  should  lengthen 
simple  justice  into  trade."  Such  a  bill  was  once  before  the  Assembly,  but  rejected,  as 
not  compatible  with  our  complicated  machinery  of  law  and  juistice. 

-j-  It  will  be  seen  under  the  article  of  Chester  history,  that  the  Assembly  house  and  the 
Speaker's  chair  still  remain. 

Vol.  I.— C  2» 
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fftti-h  nhtimJnnrr  of  lirninjr*,  aHcr  the  Iiulian  iimniMT,  in  pinfolds. 
(K-nw,  iluoks  plMasiMl.".  un-  jiloiity."  .Swans  llicn  alKinnilfd. 
C*V*trr<  wrrr  rx»«'II«Mll,  six  iiulirs  loll},'. 

Tlic  firsi  A.wnjMy  over  ln-M  in    IMiiladtlpliia   consisted  of  72 

rcrwiw,  (iml  \\n»  mnvonrd  »(  thr  l-'rionils'  nuu-lini,'  housr,  on  the 
iHh  of  iM  ino.,  IGKt,— nl  whiih  plate,  and  at  several  private  houses 
nftrtwanl!".  when  (heir  nund>er  was  diniinucive,  they  were  nccuslom- 
wl  to  meet,  nnlil  the  rourt -house  was  huilt  and  ]mii;u-ed  for  their 
l»e(ler  rt'cepiion  in  1707.  The  only  peiuliar  law  then  ena(  ted  wns 
one  to  prevent  law  suits, — one  which  lias  its  voluiilary  associations 
t«>  the  .sinie  elTect  in  the  piesent  day, — that  is,  the  institution  of 
"Three  j>fnce  ni;iJvers,  after  the  manner  of  coniinon  arl)itral()rs,  to 
be  chtvsen  hy  each  county  court,  that  they  might  hear  .'uul  end  all 
diMerrnreji.*'  At  the  sjuiie  time  the  ftusiidious  notions  of  .some  went 
m  for  tu«  to  move  for  w  bill  or  resiJution,  "  thai  young  men  should  be 
ohiifretl  lo  marry  nl  a  certain  age,"  and  also,  as  a  sumptuary  regula- 
tion to  repn^ss  cxtnivaijance,  lliat  "only  two  sorts  of  clothes  should 
be  woni; — one  kind  for  summer,  and  one  for  winter."  It  is  sufli- 
cient  to  wy  the  |in>positions  failed  by  the  prevailing  good  sense  of 
the  Ass*'ml)ly ;  too  many  of  whom  weie  then  l)eyond  the  spell  of 
(lie  rontracled  feelings  of  the  "Hlue  Liaws."  In  this  year  tlie  fir.<t 
sherifT  of  Philadeljiliia  was  created,  to  wit:  John  Test.* 

The  fir^t  r.ranil  Jury  was  called  the  2nd  of  3d  mo.,  1GS3.  The 
Petit  iwxy  which  succeeded  it,  found  one  Pickering  guilty  of  coin- 
iwz.  and  passing  base  money.  He  was  condemned  to  make  restitu- 
tion, and  to  pay  ^10  towards  building  a  court-house.  What  a 
wretch  lie  must  have  been  to  have  commenced  such  a  vile  employ 
at  a  time  when  honest  business  of  every  kind  so  well  rewarded  the 
dilicenl! 

The  tnitji  was  as  in  days  of  yore,  "  When  the  sons  of  God  came 
together,  Satan  came  also," — for  the  facts  of  criminal  cases  (which 
will  be  shown  in  their  appropriate  places,)  show  that  vicious  persons 
soon  got  inteniiixed  with  the  good, — "a  mingled  web  of  good  and 
ill  I*'  Although  the  Friends  and  their  excellent  morals  were  long 
predominant  and  widely  diffused,  yet  some  vile  persons  (probably 
from  the  older  colony  of  New  York,  and  from  the  malefactors  of  the 
Marvland  transportation  list,)  urged  their  way  into  the  mass  of  the 
Philadelphia  population.  Soon  tippling  houses  and  their  consequent 
abu.«es  were  introduced  into  the  caves  and  huts,  left  vacant  by  the 
removal  to  better  residences  of  those  first  settlers  who  first  constructed 
iJiem. 

In  the  year  16S3-4  the  emigration  was  verj^  great.  They  came 
from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  and  Gemiany.  Few  or 
none  of  the  French  took  any  fancy  to  us,  although  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Penn  that  they  would,  and  that  the)'  would  much  profit  here  by 
the  cultivation  of  tlie  grape,  which  then  every  where  abounded  in 

•  I  onrc  knew  some  of  his  descendants,  but  have  lost  sight  of  the  family  for  many  years. 
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surprising  excellence  and  profusion.  The  Gennans  from  Creslioiin, 
near  Worms,  were  nearly  all  of  lliem  Friends,  and  all  of  lliem  uuule 
•heir  settlement  at  Germantown.  By  this  emigration,  says  Sewall, 
they  providentially  avoided  the  desolation  of  a  French  war,  which 
soon  after  laid  waste  their  former  possessions.  The  Welsh  made  a 
veiy^  respectable  emigration  at  this  time.  They  bought  up  40,000 
acres  of  land,  in  16S2,  and  formed  their  settlements  after  the  naujes 
of  their  native  homes, — in  Merion,  Haverfield,  Radnor,  Newtown, 
Goshen,  and  Uwechland. 

Penn's  letter  to  Lord  North,  of  7th  mo.,  1683,  saith,  "Twenty- 
two  sail  more  have  arrived  since  I  came.  There  are  about  300 
fanns  (of  the  new  comers,)  settled  as  contiguously  as  may  be.  Since 
last  summer  we  have  had  about  sixty  sail  of  great  and  small  ship- 
ping, which  is  a  good  beginning."  To  the  Manjuis  of  Halifax, 
under  date  of  12mo.  9lli,  1083,  he  says  with  much  truth,  "I  must, 
without  vanity,  say  that  I  have  led  the  greatest  colony  into  America 
that  ever  any  man  did  upon  a  private  credit,  and  the  most  prosperous 
beginnings  that  ever  were  in  it  are  to  be  found  among  us!"  Such 
self-gratulation  was  honest  and  well  merited.  Indeed  we  cannot 
forbear  to  expatiate  a  little  on  the  superior  tact  and  talent  which  he 
manifested  for  a  founder,  by  comparing  his  rapid  success  with  the 
slow  progress  of  those  who  preceded  him.  For,  when  we  consider 
how  long  the  Swedes  were  in  possession  before  Penn  came, — say 
half  a  century, — we  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  the  very  little 
ability  they  manifested  in  producing  any  thing  great  or  important, 
commensurate  with  their  opportunities.  We  neither  see  nor  hear 
of  any  public  acts,  by  any  of  their  leading  men,  to  bring  themselves 
or  country  into  notice.  Not  unlike  our  present  frontier  squatters, 
they  seem  to  have  set  down  contented  in  their  log  and  clay  huts, — 
their  leather  breeches,  jerkins  and  match  coats  for  their  men, — and 
their  skin  jackets,  and  linsey  petticoats  for  their  women.  But  no 
sooner  has  the  genius  of  Penn  been  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  than 
we  see  it  speak  a  city  and  commerce  into  instant  existence.  His 
spirit  animated  every  part  of  his  colony;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  tame  and  unaspiring  Swedes  soon  lost  their  distinctive  cha- 
racter and  existence  as  a  separate  race. 

Well  might  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  imports  brotherly 
love,  be  so  called,  when  we  contemplate  the  benevolent  motives  of 
its  founder,  and  the  religious  and  good  intentions  of  his  coadjutors 
and  compatriots.  "  Our  view  (says  A.  Soides'  publication  of  1G84,) 
was  to  have  freedom  of  worship,  and  to  live  in  greater  simplicity 
and  innocency  on  a  virg'in  elysian  shore,  and  to  give  thousands  of 
dark  souls  to  civilization  and  piety."  Penn  solemnly  declares  he 
came  into  his  charge  of  the  province  "for  the  Lord's  sake."  He 
hoped,  under  the  divine  aid,  to  have  raised  a  people  who  should 
have  been  a  praise  in  the  earth  for  conduct,  as  well  as  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  "I  wanted,"  says  he,  "to  afford  an  asylum  to  the 
good  and  oppressed  of  every  nation.     I  aimed  to  frame  a  government 


90  thionittl  tuiii  PhiUtdtlphia  Ilistori/. 

vv:      •  .11  rvaiiinlr.      I  ilrMiril  lo  bliow  uuii  us  fno   aiul 

1,  .   ., ,      i  liiul  aUi  kind  \  h-wm  (tiwimls  llu;  liiiliaiis." 

•    I  ;ui  liay  ^Mi\»  li«'.  Ill  Ills  l«il«i  ••*"»  <  'li«'«li-'i,)  .--iMiiiliiii; 

I  .If.  my  iiiotuy.  willioiit  biinii  »  ^ix|>^•lu■^'  »iiiitlMii  \>y 

1  H.uf  I   N.ii^lil  ijHaUir.NS  only,  I  Iwul  sl.iycil  al  lit.iiif, 

XV  ,  I.  IK  I-  Ih-Iu  «•«•!»  \siial  1  am,  anil  wa.s  dllnrd,  ami  «uulil 

1  iluic  III  jHiwcr  anil  wriilili,  in  iw  wide  as  ili«-  plans  aic' 

I  "niHMitc  of  u  |»io|KT  lUiU-mt:  lo  bucli  t>Uow^  «xj)icbsions 

.  iKiimUiMii  and  mnnl  will,  il  hccuis  inipossiMc  lu  avoid 
un  ..nil  ...|i  dial  n  muic  diMnlricf«ud  puldit  wivanland  bt'm.faclor 
iJjc  woiUl  n«\»r  Niw.  pfiH  riling  oui  o\\  n  meal  W  iibliin^'ion.  Kacli  was 
I  i.alKally  linr  lallirrol  lli^5l•^tunUy — PuUr  PdlliiL. 

|M-.  iiii^'  liih  mipiovcd  hy>ltni  of  ^;ovcriimcnt,  us 
lu  l.in..-«iJ  ijtu  j»»lr*lil,iuc.slroiii;ly  cxpiL-ijscd  in  Ids  Itiur  oC  l()M,to 
R,  Tiiinrr  niul  oiIhms,  sayiiii;; — "As  my  undrr.-landmj;  and  iiiclina- 
Uwii^  have  Ihtii  iiiucIi  dirccUil  l«)  observe  and  reprove  miscliiefs  in 
);<>v<  iiniK-iiU»,  M>  Il  \f  now  |)ui  into  my  power  lo  selile  one.  For  the 
inanrreuf  lilK'rty  ami  piivilei:e,  1  propose  llial  wliieli  is  extraordinary, 
ojul  lo  leave  inyixir  and  mccesMjrs  (a  noble  design  I  j  no  power  ol 
Uoiin;  iiiiM-hicf , — so  dial  ilie  will  of  one  inun  may  nol  hinder  the 
giKMl  of  a  whole  rouniryl*'*  Think  of  this  moderalion,  ye  ambi- 
Uoiw  Chiefs  I  J>uch  was  llie  worthy  and  noble  sj)irit  of  him,  whom 
We  (ue  proiui  lo  call  our  fjenerons  founder!  Bui  the  secret  was, — a 
holyrtluiu.n  reyulaled  his  life; — yea  more, — to  tliosc  who  can  ap- 
j'H  c  i.ile  .xpiiilual  preinonilions  as  held  amon*,^  Friends, — he  was  "sky 
}.;uulrd"  and  "heaven-directed"  in  iiis  scheme  of  mercy  to  our  race, 
even  iweiiiy  years  before  this  government  began!  For  in  this  same 
IcUer  lie  cmpluaically  declares, — "  This  1  can  say,  tliat  1  hud  an 
u|H-niiig  of  joy  as  to  these  parts  in  the  year  IGGl,  at  Oxford!" — 
meaning  of  course,  that  when  he  was  then  but  a  student  of  only  IT 
y«ars  of  age,  he  had  some  peculiar  and  sensible  intimation  of  this, 
his  eventual  countr) .  In  another  letter  to  the  same  11.  Turner  (a 
year  Ixfore  U»e  government  began,)  he  also  says,  "My  Giod,  that 
lias  ci^en  il  me  ihrough  many  difficulties,  will,  1  believe,  bless  and 
make  it  the  seed  of  a  nalion!'' 

General  opinion  has  Ijeen  ihat  the  pro[)rietor  of  twenty  millions  of 
acres  musl  ha\e  become  speedily  and  immensely  rich, — but  il  was 
uoi  so.  His  liberal  advances  for  his  province,  and  necessary  expenses 
at  court,  lo  cultivate  favour  for  his  people,  made  great  inroads  upon 
bis  private  estate,  and  kept  him  in  continual  pecuniary  straits.  He 
prr,-«.iued  means  lo  his  people  to  enrich  themselves; — but  his  returns 
from  quit  tents,  tScc,  wliich  at  first  was  the  business  of  the  county 
slieriiTs  lo  collect,  were  so  tardy  and  so  reluctantly  given,  as  to 
h.r.  e  been  to  him  a  cause  of  perpetual  embarrassment  and  uneasi- 
nq^.     Many  were  found  who  justified  their  non-compliance  by  the 

*  A«  late  u  the  year  1704-5,  in  his  letter  to  Judge  Mompesson,  then  in  Philadelphia, 
be  dedaru,  "  I  went  thither  to  by  the  foundation  of  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind." 
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pretext,  that  (he  quit  rents  should  be  reserved  in  the  country  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government.  •" 

A  man  hke  Penn,  famihar  with  the  groat,  and  even  lionoured  with 
traveUinc^  with  king  James  in  his  tour  throui^h  his  kingdom,  coidd 
not  be  expected  to  Uve  on  any  small  revenue.  And  it  is  e(|ually 
clear  he  could  not  leave  such  society  at  his  pleasure,  to  come  and 
dwell  entirely  in  Ins  province, — because  of  the  frecpient  ellorLs  that 
were  made  by  enemies  to  the  province,  to  get  it  all  restored  again  to 
the  direct  government  of  the  crown.  This  was  even  accomplished 
for  part  of  two  years;  and  Penn  himself  exiled  from  court,  under 
the  new  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

It  is  painful  to  generous  natures,  to  see  so  noble  minded  a  gentle- 
man peij)etually  harassed  with  so  many  cares.  It  might  well  be  said 
of  him,  "  III  rests  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  We  feel  an 
influence  of  tender  sorrow  when  we  enter  into  sympathy  with  his 
troubles, — we  want  to  see  such  a  great  benefactor  enjoy  felicity 
without  alloy.  But  from  the  time  he  became  a  public  friend,  he 
seemed  appointed  to  struggle  through  "  evil  report,"  as  well  as  through 
"  good  report ;" — as  "  often  cast  down,  but  never  destroyed."  In  his 
letter  to  R.  Turner,  and  others,  of  1681,  he  says, — "I  have  been 
these  thirteen  years  the  8er\ant  of  tmth  and  Friends,  and,  for  my 
testimony  sake,  lost  much : — not  only  the  greatness  and  preferments 
of  this  world,  but  0^16,000  of  my  estate, — that  had  I  not  been  what 
I  am,  1  had  long  ago  obtained : — but  I  munnur  not."  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  year  1668-9,  for  his  religion,  as  often  as  four  times 
in  London, — and  in  later  life,  whilst  the  Great  Proprietor  of  Penn- 
sylvania.^ he  was  a  short  time  on  prison  limits  for  debts,  and  actually 
had  to  mortgage  his  province !  "  And  is  this  all !  cried  Caesar,  at  his 
height  disgusted !"  Who  may  not  "  sigh  at  such  success,  and  weep 
at  such  renown!" 

William  Penn  had  scarcely  fulfilled  two  years  as  a  patriarch 
among  his  colonists,  before  he  was  imperiously  called  to  return  back 
to  England.  Lord  Baltimore  had  made  such  inlluence  at  court 
against  Penn's  title  to  Pennsylvania  limits,  as  threatened  to  impair 
his  claim: — he  therefore,  in  the  6th  month  of  1684, embarked  in  the 
ketch  Endeavour,  (another  ominous  name!)  for  England.  In  No- 
vember, 1685,  he  succeeded  with  king  James,  to  have  the  line  of 
Delaware  equally  divided,  through  the  Delaware  and  Cliesai)cake 
peninsula.  His  words  at  parting  were  very  pathetic  and  aHectiouate, 
saying, — "and  thou  Philadelphia, — the  virgin  sculcmcnt,  named 
before  thoii  wert  born, — what  love,  what  care,  what  service,  and 
what  travail,  has  there  been  to  bring  thee  forth,  and  preserve  thee 
from  such  as  would  abuse  and  defile  thee;  I  long  to  be  with  you, 
and  hope  to  see  you  next  fall."  But  earnest  as  were  his  wishes  for 
return,  it  was  fifteen  years  before  he  could  accomplish  the  wish 
above  expressed  ! — to  wit,  in  1699. 

•  He  was  also  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  as  Lord 
Baltimore  received,  but  which  in  a  short  time  was  withheld. 
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w  ,innl  nlmKul,  he  was   piiprhially  rn!,'ai,'i>(l   in 

ji,  kiinlm'S!<   ami   hciM'flt   loi    his  pcdplr,  -  al    llir 

•mr  timr  rmlraviMitiiii:  l«»  innkr  Ills  way  clrai  for  his  ntum,  ami 
\o  l-fiM-  iMjt  hi"  family  t(»  ahiihr  with  us  f«>r  hf«\  So  his  pt-oph! 
%x  .  hiit  frioml.x  Vxprctrd.      Hy  the  year  HV.X),  he  (hoi^hl  ho 

lla.i  ...  ■■  ..,ih  allniiu'il  his  ohjrrl;  hiil  ju-l  n-s  ho  was  ready  t<»  nn- 
boHc  with  n  ^nw  rohmv,  !>«'  was  nrn'^trd  on  a  i^roiindhss  suspicion 
of  Iwinc  di*;ilT«'ft«'d  to  tilt"  new  .'^ovrrciens,  Wilhani  and  Mury,  who 
h.vf  ronjo  in  hy  iho  ovpulsion  of  his  old  frirnd,  Kinpf  Junics.  lie 
^  uurll   lhi'r»Mi|>on  lo  liv<i   two  yoars   in  privacy,  and  his 

g,  :  iwo  yrars  aOcnvards  wa.s  i^ivcn  over  (o  the  rule  of  (lovcr- 

n<.>r  Flrichrr,  <»f  thr  Ni-w  York  j,'ovcinMH'nf.  IV-nn  cstiinalcd  (hi:? 
dain.ii;o  eo  liiniwlf  lo  Ik^  niual  to  J^.'{0,<)00— a  inonslrous  sum  in  his 
day.  anti  cfix'cialiy  in  his  n«'rd  !  I*cnn,  liowcvcr,  so  far  from  actin-j^ 
UiiVorthily,  «p«\iks  iho  trtith,whrn  hn  says, — "  Would  I  iiavc  made 
my  market  of  the  foars  and  jralousios  of  the  people,  w  hen  the  King 
(Jnmrj«>  ranir  to  tlie.  tJirono,  I  had  put  ^2U,U00  into  my  pocket, 
and  -Tlt^tVlX^O  in  my  province." 

Prnn's  desire  lo  return  to  his  colony,  and  liis  p^reaf  disappoinl- 
menL<«  from  hi**  people,  are  tiuis  slronf^ly  expressed  Iiy  him  in  the 
ycir  K>*'r>. — *'  I'rjkindly  used  m^  I  am,  no  poor  slave  in  Turkey  more 
«inie«tly  desires  deFivenmce  than  I  do  to  he  with  you."  But  one 
rnu«e.  which  hindered  his  return,  was  iiis  i^reat  expense  for  Pcnn- 
i»ylvania,  "  I  nnist  5ay  my  cx]>enses  is  the  ground  of  niy  present  in- 
rtnnhmnce."  His  (|uil  renL",  he  says,  "were  at  least  .^^500  per 
nnntun,  bill  he  cotdd  not  get  one  penny." 

I  had  <«eveml  MS.  letters  in  my  possession,  of  the  above  period  of 
lime,  from  IVnn  to  his  confidential  friend  and  steward,  James  Harri- 
son, at  IVnn>hnr}',  whicli  sufficiently  evidenced  that  Pemi  was  mucli 
hindered  from  a  speedier  ri'timi.  l)y  the  strange  indisposition  of  tlie 
colony  to  provide  suitahly  for  his  maintenance  as  Governor :  from  the 
«nme  cause  I  think  I  can  discern  that  his  wife  wa.snot  favourably  dis- 
posed to  a  residence  among  us, — she  had  probably  heard  so  much  of 
nnkindness  and  ingratitude  towards  lier  husl)and,  as  soured  the  feel- 
ings of  l)oth  herself  and  her  daughter  La.titia.  From  diflerenl  letters 
I  quote  as  follow.", — to  wit :  16S.5, "  I  will  be  with  you  a.s  soon  as  ever 
I  ran, — I  hope  in  the  .spring, — but  if  the  country  will  not  think  of 
considering  nie  ,'\s  Governor,  I  have  little  encouragement." — 1G80, 
"The  conntr}-  thinks  not  about  my  supply,  and  I  resolve  never  to  act 
the  Governor  and  charge  my  private  estate.  If  my  table,  cellar,  and 
rtnble,  may  be  provided  for,  with  a  barge  and  yatch  for  the  use  of  the 
Governor  and  ( Jovemment,  T  may  Ir}-  to  get  hence  ; — for  in  the  sight 
of  G^hI.  1  may  .say,  I  am  .f.iODt)  and  more  behind  hand,  than  ever  I 
received  or  saw  for  land  in  the  province, — and  to  be  so  baflled  by  the 
meirhanis  is  discouraging  and  not  to  be  put  up  with."*     "  There  is 


•  Th«  CBW  of  "  the  merchants"  is  explained  in  Penn's  letter  to  James  Logan,  1705. 
He  h^  indulgod  them,  as  a  favour,  with  an  exemption  from  duties  on  exports  and  im- 
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nothing  my  soul  breathes  more  for,  in  this  world,  next  to  my  dear 
family's  hfe,  than  that  I  may  see  poor  Pennsylvania  again, — and  my 
wife  is  giving  up,  [meaning  to  go,  for  the  first  time,  wilUngly]  but  I 
cannot  force  my  way  hence  and  see  nothing  done  on  thatside  invit- 
ing. It  is  not,  that  I  will  not  come,  whatever  they  do  there, — but 
not  the  sooner  to  be  sure !"  Another  letter  of  Slh  of  11  mo.,  168(5, 
final  on  this  subject,  is  very  energetic,  saying,  "As  to  a  supply,  I  will 
sell  the  shirt  ofTmy  back  before  I  will  trouble  them  any  more.  I  will 
never  come  into  the  province  with  my  family  to  spend  my  private 
estate  to  discharge  a  public  station,  and  so  add  more  wrongs  to  my 
children.  This  is  no  anger,  although  I  am  grieved, — but  a  cool  and 
resolved  thought." 

Republics  have  been  reproached  as  "  proverbially  ungrateful," — but 
is  there  not  better  evidence  that  colonies  are  unthankful !  Is  it  not  the 
general  history  of  colonies,  to  whine  and  fret  like  wayward  children; 
— to  give  immeasurable  trouble  and  expense  to  rear  them  up  to  ma- 
turity;— and  then  to  reward  the  parental  care  with  alienation!  Is  it 
not  the  present  history  of  all  we  know  as  such,  who  feel  themselves 
able  to  begin  independence  for  themselves !  We  speak  these  things 
as  lookers-on. 

During  so  long  a  period  of  Penn's  absence,  it  was  impossible  to 
govern  by  his  deputies  with  such  weight  and  influence  as  if  personally 
present.  His  absence  naturally  weakened  his  authority,  while  it 
could  better  enforce  the  projects  of  cabals,  and  prevent  the  due  re- 
ception of  his  pecuniary  dues.  William  Markham,  his  first  deputy, 
was  but  21  years  of  age  when  he  arrived.  He  had  an  excellent  deputy 
in  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esqr. ,  a  scholar  and  a  Christian.  He  always  served 
reluctantly,  and,  in  1688,  resigned  his  place  as  Governor,  but  contin- 
ued in  the  council  till  his  death,  in  1694,  at  the  age  of  54  years. 

AVilliam  Penn,  in  1699,  again  set  himself  to  embark  for  his  pro- 
vince, after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years.  He  came  with  a  full  purpose 
to  make  his  stay  pemianent,  and  brought  his  family  with  him.  But 
the  voyage  of  tiie  vessel  (like  the  former  names,)  was  ominous.  They 
were  three  months  at  sea!  and  when  they  arrived  they  found  an  un- 
expected and  an  unwelcome  guest.  The  yellow  fever,  which  had 
been  raging  in  the  West  Indies,  had  been  communicated,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  Philadelphia.  Thomas  Story,  the  recorder  and  a  public 
Friend,  described  it  as  a  time  when  "  Great  was  the  fear  that  fell  on 
all  flesh.  I  saw  no  lofty  or  airy  countenance, — nor  heard  any  vain 
jesting : — but  every  face  gathered  paleness,  and  many  hearts  were 
humbled."  Penn  arrived  in  the  10th  month,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  received  with  universal  joy,  on  account  of  his  known  intention 
to  stay  for  life.  James  Logan,  writing  of  that  event  says,  "  P'riends' 
love  to  tlie  Governor  was  great  and  sincere — they  had  long  mourned 

ports,  for  a  year  or  two  while  he  was  present ;  but  when  he  was  gone,  they  refused  com- 
pliance, as  their  right — He  had  required  the  rates  as  paid  at  JVew  York  and  Maryland. 
His  letter  of  the  8th  of  April,  lG81,to  the  inhal)itants,  expressly  says,  "pay  my  deputy 
those  dues  you  formerly  paid  to  the  Governor  of  New  York." 
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ivt  ill*  til«ri)cc,  (tiul  |Ki.%M«iiia((-ly  (lr>iii>(l  liis  rrttini/*  111^  :irii\ai 
liriiif!  t>ii  a  (ufi  (lay,  \w  \M-ii(  fuitliwitli  lo  (li«>  iMr<'(iii<r,  iImoii^mhI  all 
Uic  ¥a\  uuli  a  crxtwil,  whnc  In*  hjHiko  U*  llif  propitr.  Hut  ilc.siraltlo 
M  uoji'lus  Ma)  .  Iir  Wiut  ill  time  a^aiii  roiii|icllf(l  (o  lrav(;  Ills  "  wildcr- 
I,.  !."  iiArr  a^Uly  of  lull  Iwit  ytais,  — iicv ti  lo  nUiiii !    AVliilo 

),.  ,.  ,1,  ilirir  vvcu*  aUtiil  HHI  la\v«  fiwuiftl,  rliiclly  al  New  (Jas- 

llr,  wlifio  llicy  f\»  ollrii  Ui:i>laliil,  lo  plfasf  (In-  low  (diiiitics.  as 
Uiry  (ixl  al  PlilUulrlpliia.  Ilr  alMtallciidcd  al  riiila(irl|iliia,  in  17(11, 
•  (;Tral  Iiidiuii  Uraly,  uilli  foity  Indian  (  liicfs,  who  (anii-  IroiiMiiaiiy 
iiaitoiif  lUM*lUc  llio  f[ioiui.-lii{).  'I'lic  siiiii'  yt.ar,  lu'  had  al^i  a  ^nal 
Iiidi.ui  rouiu'il  at  IVniiAbury  Miuisiuii,  tu  lalvc  Icuvc  of  him,  and  lu 
ii'iMW  cu\ riiaiiij*,  A.C. 

IVnirn  May,  for  n  lime,  seemed  lo  promise  prrmaiionry,  and  he 
guNrnird  Willi  more  liiaii  iiMiid  .s;i(isra('(i(iii  lo  hiniM-lf;  Ixil  ihciu 
prriiioit  no  inort*  of  peace  ami  rcjKi^e  for  him  than  for  Moses  of  old  ! — 
I  \  iiie.H  weie  ^alheiinjf.     Almiit  this  timt!  ihe  crown  ollicers 

I  ir  the  colonics  inijihl  jjiow  loo  powerful  iiniler  the  j)roprie- 

lar)  jrovernmcnLs,  and  Uiey  therefore  .'•howed  desires  of  hiiyin;^  them 
oul,^4)  a>  to  Itiin^  iliein  more  inunediately  under  the  direct  contiol  of 
povoniinenL  The  records  of  the  '*  Board  of  'JVade,"  it  is  believed, 
would  show  much  on  lliis  suhject  if  invei>ligaled.  They  began  to 
take  mea»ure<i  li»  curtail  their  liberties; — and,  in  1701,  they  bi»JUi:ht 
ill  a  bill  It)  eiiubic  the  crown  lo  lake  the  colonies  into  possession,  for 
the  alle^ird  *'  Innier  re^iilalion  and  surer  defence."*  At  this  crisis  the 
owners  of  liuiJ  in  I'ciinsylvania,  dwellinji;  in  England,  became  very 
iiii]X)itunale  for  IViin's  return  lo  prevent  those  measures.  He  there- 
fore said  "he  musl  go  back  with  great  reluctancy,  although  he  desired 
the  tjui«'tnev<  of  our  wildcniesj."  In  his  letter  of  17Ul,to  James 
l^-gan,  he  says,  "  no  man  living  can  defend  us  or  bargain  for  us  bet- 
ter ihan  myself."  Still  il  may  be  questioned  if  this  necessity  was 
really  .<o  absolute.  In  truth,  the  cause  o^  his  going  was  removed  even 
bi-fore  lie  arrived  there,  for  king  William  had  died,  and  queen  Anne 
was  hi?  friend.  I  think  I  can  discern  donuvstic  reasons,  from  expres- 
sions made  by  himself  and  fiunily,  (which  probably  import  even  more 
than  was  uttered,)  which  go  to  show  that  there  were  grounds  enough 
of  pergonal  dissiiiisfaction  to  make  a  residence  hi  England  preferable 
to  one  here,  undrr  the  circumstances  under  which  his  family  was 
pl.i' »(!.  In  a  letter  which  Penn  wrote  to  James  Logan,  in  July, 
K<il.  preserved  in  the  Logan  collection,)  he  says,  "  I  cannot  prevail 
on  niy  wife  to  slay,  and  still  less  wiiji  Tishe.  I  know  not  what  to 
di.  •'  —  ,!„1.  ,',3  if  fearing  some  would  demur  to  his  going,  he  adds,  "  to 
k  o'"  •',  say,  I  shall  have  no  need  loslay  (in  England)  and 

i'ar*nn  iiochr'n  arrount  of  Pennsylvania  is  ven,-  express, — he  says,  the  persons  in 
Kn~*ii>'!  who  wrre  jraloiM  of  rolonial  privilcirrs,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  royal 
F'  t  up  ■  bill  for  that  purpose  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Penn's  friends 

'■  '  '^>'  *'<'"''l  *o  imjjwle  iu  pa^sacfe,  and  obtained  an  indulgence  to  stiy  pro- 

r«^  r'  i::.t:i  Penn  rould  return  and  defend  himself.  Penn  therefore  summoned  his 
A«rm!-ly  oti  ibo  15lh  of  September,  1701,  and  declared  his  reasons  for  quick  dcijaiture, 
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a  great  interest  (o  return."  In  a  letter  of  1701,  he  says,  "  had  you 
settled  a  reasonable  revenue  (on  him)  he  would  have  returned  and  laid 
hid  bones  there, — also  his  wife  too,  after  her  mother's  death,"  then 
expected.  From  the  whole  the  inference  is  unavoidable,  that  liow- 
ever  uri^entwas  the  business-call  of  his  leavini^  the  country,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  female  part  of  his  family  liere,  he  would  never- 
theless have  gladly  come  back  to  us  if  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  for  his  support  in  the  style  of  a  public  officer. 

We  cannot  forbear  the  belief,  that  if  he,  like  Lord  Baltimore,  had 
confided  his  interests  in  England  to  such  good  agents  as  he  could 
have  employed  at  court,  he  might  have  raised  with  least  trouble  a  more 
solid  and  lasting  superstructure  to  his  fame  and  profit  in  this  province, 
than  he  could  possibly  have  attained  by  a  residence  in  England.  It 
had  always  too  mu(?li  the  character  of  such  ill-managed  business  as 
results  when  principals  go  abroad,  in  search  of  novelties  or  pleasures, 
and  commit  their  trusts  to  clerks  and  irresponsible  agents.  When  the 
principal  omits  personal  presence,  all  take  the  liberty  to  manage  as 
may  suit  their  self-indulgence.  In  Penn's  case  it  surely  was  not 
more  difficult  to  find  men  for  occasional  services  in  England,  than  it 
was  to  keep  up  the  government  of  a  whole  province  by  agents,  which 
served  at  three  to  four  thousand  miles  from  the  principal. 

One  of  the  last  public  acts  of  Penn  in  tlie  province  was  to  present 
the  city,  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  ITOl,  with  a  last  charter  of  privi- 
leges. By  this  he  constituted  the  town  of  Philadelphia  a  city.  Edward 
Shippen  was  the  first  mayor,  and  Thomas  Story  the  first  recorder. 
Shippen  was  also  a  judge,  and,  as  president  of  the  council,  he  was  for 
a  time  ex-olficio  Governor.  Although  the  city  so  received  its  charter, 
it  appears  to  have  had  in  efl!ect  the  name  and  character  of  a  city  be- 
fore,— for  as  early  as  1691  it  had  a  mayor,  named  Humphrey  Mur- 
rey, signing  its  official  acts. 

A  new  deputy  governor  arrived  in  1704,  in  the  person  of  John 
Evans,  Esqr.,  a  young  man  of  ability — but  of  free  life,  and  of  such 
occasional  dissipation  as  to  give  umbrage  to  many  serious  persons. 
Willi  him  came  William  Penn,  jun'r.  the  only  son  by  the  first  wife. 
Although  he  also  was  volatile,  beyond  his  education,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  council  as  an  intended  respect.  Evans  remained  only 
five  years,  being  removed  by  a  petition  for  his  recall.  He  had  so  lit- 
de  respect  for  Friends'  principles,  that  it  is  rather  strange  that  he  should 
have  been  appointed  at  all.  In  1701,  he,  for  the  first  time  known  in 
our  annals,  made  a  call  for  a  militia,  by  public  proclamation,  "  to 
assist  Queen  Anne."  It  did  not  succeed.  Indeed,  the  very  name  of 
militia,  for  a  long  period  of  time  aftenvards,  was  a  measure  which 
quickly  roused  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Friends.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  an  incidental  fact  prior  to  this  lime,  that  there 
was  some  kind  of  voluntary  association  which  occasionally  used  fire- 
arms, because  we  read  in  the  Logan  ]\I.S.  papers,  that  the  Governor, 
(Markham,)  when  he  died  in  Philadelphia,  "was  buried,  by  the 
militia,  wiili  <ho  honours  of  war." 

Vol.  I— D  3 
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I;  \  u  (Mucmtir  Kvaii!*  dui  notVrrdii  ilif  t-iiicnilv  t)f  IMcmlrf, 

in  '  .il  n\i'f>ioii  lo  wai   iiml  war  iiicasuics.     ll<'  lIicn'foKi 

PI,. I  ■  lU'iMii  lo  Mir|tri>-i>  tliriM  into  a  (Icsciiioii  of  ilicir 

n\.  ,      .    plrj".     To  tlii.x  i-nd,  lit- iiKiilt'il  will)  fidiui' of  Ilia 

fnr  N    u  (  ".imIo  lc»  wiul  tip  nil  rxprrsx,  to  mi\  ,  "  twclvr  I'rciich 

\c:f  ani\r<l.  antl  wvxv  lonimiuini;  (N-iurdatiolis,  aiul  sooii 

woul.l  Ih-  tip  ni  IMiila.l.Iphia  iiM-If!"  On  (he  nctipl  of  this  intcUi- 
cmir  ho  n>.l«'  ihroUf{hlJio.-lr«r(.H\\iih  his  sword  drawn,  raMiiii,' on  the 
iiihnhiianM  for  dcfoiioo.  The  ptuiir  w.m  f^ri-al,  especially  anionj;  the 
woinm, — hot  noiir  of  ihc  Friends  resorted  toanns.  Plate  and  olher 
valun1t|r«  were  cast  into  iheir  w«'lls,  Several  look  to  the  hoals  and 
c«m»«*n.  and  went  up  the  rrerks,  Ac.  This  wits  an  undij^nified  and 
cvrii  rmel  oxperintenl,  whirji  only  tendt'd  (o  make  his  rule  cxlreniely 
unwelconie.  TIm"  whole  srene,  snrh  ;us  it  \\i\»\  nii},dit  allord  subject 
for  the  jHiel's  and  the  painter's  skill.  Nothin",^  like  such  an  alarm 
hnd  l»rft»re  diriturhed  (he  rejxtse  of  the  inhahitanls  since  the  false  alarm 
of  h»N"».  when  an  idle  tale  found  allhciive  currency — that  the  Indians 
were  pn>pii!*ini;  their  inoasncre. 

Il  was  alxMii  the  year  170S  (hat  Penn'.s  pcr])lexitics  and  troul)lc3 
fell  upon  hini  in  nu)re  than  common  measure.  He  had  received  the 
|x-iiii«tn  ft»r  Kvans'  removal,  and  a  successor  was  rcciuisite.  His 
dehi.«.  throujjh  (he  mal-condurt  of  a  corrupt  steward.  (Ford)  hecame 
j»o  ponderous  and  unmanau:<-ahle,  (althouijh  1m>  had  a  patrimony  of 
J'l.KHl  a  year.)  that  he  was  ohli;j;ed  to  morli^af^c  his  province  for 
^('i<i«N),  and  (o  tjive  il  in  trust  to  James  Logan,  Isaac  Norris,  and 
Mhers.  There  hegaii  ahout  this  time  to  appear  a  more  than  common 
soifuihness  in  wme  of  the  people,  even  to  cabals  and  factions,  and  to 
a  virtual  rcsistanre,  in  some  cases,  of  the  proprietary's  right.  David 
Lloyd,  Es*ir.,of  Chester,  an  attorney  and  a  Friend,  Speaker  sometime 
of  the  Ass<Mnbly,  was  the  visible  head  of  the  opposition.  There  was 
much  bickering  from  such  causes  between  the  Assembly — headed  as 
il  il>en  was — and  the  Secretar}',  James  Logan.  There  was  certainly 
n  yen.-  nide  and  disrespectful  manner  of  resistance  in  the  Assembly, 
and  (heir  bcinir  re-elected  was  apainful  indication  to  Pcnn's  real  friends 
thai  (he  lemporar}"  disafTection  was  too  prevalent  among  the  people.* 
Their  ill-natured  disputations  with  Governor  Gookin,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Evans,  in  17t)9,  (written  in  the  plain  style  of  Friends,  which 
liad  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  public  acts  of  the  colony,)  however  pro- 
voked by  the  admitted  strange  temper  of  the  Governor,  are  rather  bur- 
lesrpie  compositions  than  othenvise,  to  our  sober  judgments  in  this 
day.  Under  the  force  of  their  excited  feelings  they  proceeded  to  such 
extremities  as  to  impeach  arid  try  to  arrest  the  devoted  and  excellent 
public  servant,  James  Logan,  on  pretexts  which  he  readily  and  ably 
refuted.     The  scandal  of  these  measures  reached  England,  and  much 


•  It  i»  to  the  cTcHit  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  when  they  came  to  know  the  merits 
of  the  raw,  they  manifested  far  better  feelings  to  the  proprietary,  by  disfjacinc,  at  the 
next  election,  aJI  the  former  liepresentalives,  and  supplying  their  places  with  kindlier  spirits. 
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use  was  made  of  them  tliere  to  disparage  and  reprobate  colonial  pro- 
prietary governments,  and  to  set  forth  hy  those  opposed  to  Penn's  in- 
terests, that  such  were  not  capable  of  any  stable  self-govermnent  and 
good  conduct. 

All  these  things  combining,  tended  eventually  to  sap  and  alienate  the 
afToctions  and  confidence  of  Penn  to  his  people;  and  when,  with 
the  increase  of  his  debts  for  his  colony,  and  their  poor  returns,  he  also 
fell  into  an  occasional  defect  of  mind  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  a  measure  of  necessity  that  then  he  should  yield 
to  the  wish  of  the  crown  (and  I  might  add,  of  his  friends  also)  by  sel- 
ling out  his  province  for  <;^12,000, — reserving  to  himself  the  quit  rents 
and  estates.  The  deed  was  fonnally  made,  and  he  had  received,  it 
is  said  ^1900  in  1712,  as  earnest  money;*  but  he  never  executed  it, 
he  having,  in  that  year,  so  far  lost  his  mental  faculties  as  made  him 
incapable,  as  was  supposed  by  the  law-officers,  to  confer  a  legal  con- 
veyance. So  nearly  were  we  once  to  losing  all  that  connection  with 
the  Peim  family,  which  afterwards,  for  so  many  years  of  the  rule  of 
their  sub-governors,  united  our  destinies!  The  MS.  collections  by 
Mrs.  Logan  are  very  ample  in  facts  on  this  sale  and  arrest  of  execu- 
tion. 

It  is  but  due  to  the  honour  of  the  founder  to  cite,  from  some  of  his 
letters,  his  own  expressions  of  the  feelings  and  embarrassments  which 
urged  him  thus  to  dissever  his  interests  from  the  people  whom  he  had 
benefitted  so  essentially  by  the  colony  he  had  procured  them.  In 
]  710,  he  writes,  and  says,  "  the  undeserved  opposition  I  meet  from 
thence  sinks  me  in  sorrow,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  hard  measure, 
that  while  that  proved  a  land  of  freedom  and  flourishing  to  them,  it 
shoidd  become  to  me,  by  whose  means  it  was  made  a  countr}',  the 
cause  of  trouble  and  poverty."  Oh,  what  an  inconsiderate  requital  \ 
Penn  hints  too,  direct  enough, at  his  meditated  sale,  as  well  as  at  the 
cause  of  it,  saying,  "  the  opposition  I  have  met  with  must  at  length 
force  me  to  consider  more  closely  of  my  own  private  and  sinking  cir- 
cumstances." 

Respecting  this  meditated  surrender  to  the  crown  I  am  enabled  to 
add  some  facts,  derived  from  the  use  of  the  MS.  collections  of  Mrs. 
Logan,  kindly  lent  to  me  for  general  use.  There  I  ascertained  that 
James  Logan  and  the  friends  of  William  Penn  in  Philadelphia  often 
suggested  this  measure  as  a  dernier  resort.  It  appears  to  have  been 
made  as  early  as  the  year  1701,  by  some  of  the  crown  officers,  as  a 
necessary  security  to  the  crown  in  case  of  a  war.  Penn  appears  all 
along  to  have  deprecated  and  resisted  this.  From  1702  to  1707  it  is 
spoken  of  to  Penn  by  his  Philadelphia  friends  in  their  letters  and  in 
his  replies.  In  1701,  Penn  says  it  will  depend  on  the  kindness  of 
the  next  Assembly  to  him. — "I  shall  see  this  winter's  session,  and 
lake  my  measures  accordingly."  In  1705,  he  says,  "  whether  I  sur- 
render or  not,  shall  make  no  difference  as  to  my  coming  and  laying 

•  The  Lonis  of  tradn,  in  a  letter  of  the  21st  of  July.  1719,  to  governor  Keith,  says  "  Mr. 
Penn  diJ  receive  part  of  the  money  in  pursuance  of  said  agreement" 
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nt\  '  M  ■■      Ml  ilu'sc,  ho  far,  wvro.  Kccrrl  roiifidcniial 

\i.  .  Ill  17(17.  Jainr«  I,n<^'atj  is  very  stiriiiKnis  in  his 

•.  "Ifihf  ilimi;  1  lia\f  w)«)ficii  mciilioiuMl  can  canv  any 
u. ,  .,,.  ,>  ,-  iimlor  ihr  ilirn  (n>ulilr/*)  iliai  limn  will  <;cl  a  ((tiKsidira- 
iHMj  fi»»in  ihc  rmwn  for  tin*  f:f>vrnunrni.  "Pis  wlial  I  advise;  for 
llimi  wil'  "  '"ik!  Ii  iniiH<''>il)N*  l(t  Iinid  ilir  ijdvcinnifnl  Ik'Ic,  so  re- 
fnii-ti>t\  tc  t'ondurirtl.     Pcixiid  iijxiii  iljlicrc  is  n  con.slant 

!iy  uMrn^i.'Wr.      To  lliis  1  nii;,dil  add,  thai  Isaac 
N-",*'  I  rannoi  In-  M^^lins(  ii-licis  now  old,  and  llic 
1  <  ■    hntl  in  Ids  life  lime.     1  only  liopr  In-  w  ill  make 

i:«»"  I     '  iidx. — on  onilis.  nnnislcrs' pay,  and  iniliiia.''    Pcnn 

himM>ll,on  one  «»rrn(<i<»n,  wriiof,  "  1  Itclirvc  it  rcpciiLs  sonic  ilial  ihcy 
IwiT^n  H.  <l»y  ntpin»iin^  or  urjjinij  iln*  rrowii  lo  rciakc  it  per  force,) 
ft»f  now.  'lin  I  ihai  pros5  it  upon  gdod  lornis,  as  well  for  llio  pcdple  as 
•elf. — in  ihr  jn»li;in<*n(  of  ilic  wiscsl  and  l)csl  of  my  friends."* 

Finnlly,  it  may  Im'  seen,  as  ihe  proper  peqnel  lo  llie  wliolc,  what 
m«'\  . w  of  romj'laint  and  dissaiisfariion  Peiin  really  possess- 

ed. !tini;  his  lc>ntr  «'>»«1  very  aMe  exposinlalory  letter  "(o  ihc 

iiili  I   Pennsylvania,"  of  the  'JTih  of   jih  mo.,  1710. — Vide 

I*T«'  '.  pai^e  I."?.      Ii  nd^lii  well  lie  called  his  patriarchal  and 

fnrrwell  n<i«)res-'!.  Ii  is  full  of  pathos  and  sensihiliiy,  and  [)roduced 
much  elTert  in  kindlier  feelinjjs  from  his  people  after  its  publication 
nmonjj  tlirni.  but  too  late  cxpres.«ed  by  tliem  in  their  elections  and 
piiMir  nira.«nres  to  prevent  hi."  purposed  harj^.iin  with  tiie  crown! 
Ever}'  true  Pennsylvnnian,  imhind  with  due  pood  feelinj;rs  lo  our 
honoured  fomider,  should  make  that  paper  his  manual.  8o  his  real 
fnends  of  ilial  day  refrardrd  it ;  and  on  )iaf^e  oOT  of  my  M.S.  Annals, 
in  ihe  Hi>^(oriral  Soeieiy  of  Pennsylvania,  is  preserved  one  of  those 
primitive  nrinied  letters,  kept  in  one  family  "with  pious  care"  even 
down  to  ihe  present  day!  "It  is  (says  he,)  a  mournful  considera- 
tion, and  ihe  cause  of  deep  nflliclion  lo  me,  that  I  am  forced,  by  the 
opprp«?ion  and  disappointments  which  have  fallen  to  my  share  in 
this  life,  to  ?p<-ak  to  ihc  people  of  that  province  in  a  language  I  once 
hoped  I  fhould  never  have  occasion  lo  use." — "I  once  had  reason 
to  expert  a  solid  comfort  from  the  services  done  so  many  people,  and 
I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  their  prosperity." — "l)id  tlie  people 
really  want  any  thing  of  me  in  the  relation  lietwcen  us  tliat,  would 
make  them  happier,  I  should  readily  grant  it."  After  showing  his 
gronncls  of  grievance,  he  says,  "  When  I  reflect  on  all  those  heads, 
of  which  I  have  had  so  much  cause  to  complain,  I  cannot  but 
mouni  die  unhappiness  of  my  poiiion,  dealt  to  me  from  those  of 
whom  I  had  reason  lo  expect  much  better;  nor  can  I  but  lament 
ihc  unhappiness  that  too  many  of  them  are  bringing  upon  them- 
selves; who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  anncable  ways  of  peace,  love, 

•  Hw  "  jrivwl  tf  rms"  for  the  people  are  afterwards  dcrlaretl  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Penn,  in 
hrr  \eUcT  of  1713,  lo  have  l*en  in  cfTcct  the  cause  of  its  frustration.  Her  letter  says. 
-he  might  lorjg  ninre  have  finished  it,  had  he  not  insisted  too  much  on  gainin"  pri'vi- 
Wge»  for  tbe  people.*'  ' 
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and  unity,  winch  I  at  first  hoped  to  find  in  that  retirement,  are 
cherishing  a  spirit  of  contention  and  opposition,  and  overseltiuf^  (Ijy 
parly  violence)  that  foundation  on  which  your  happiness  might  be 
built."  Finally,  he  adds, — "  If  I  must  continue  my  regiud  to  you, 
manifest  the  same  to  me,  by  showing,  in  a  fair  election,  more  than  I 
have  for  some  years  met  with  ;  or  else,  without  further  suspense,  I 
shall  know  what  I  have  to  rely  on." 

This  valedictory,  as  it  in  efiJect  proved,  from  the  good  old  patriarch, 
was  prompted,  I  am  satisfied,  in  a  good  degree  by  the  correspond- 
ence and  subsequent  presence  of  James  Logan.*  When  it  arrived, 
Isaac  Norris  writes,  that  it  "  extremely  pleased ; — it  is  so  tender  and 
soft  where  it  touches  others; — it  is  so  suitable,  that  we  wish  it  public 
as  possible.  Had  it  arrived  before  the  election  it  would  have  given 
great  support  to  Friends.  As  it  is,  the  party  is  lessened,  and  the 
mask  of  the  designers  and  troublers  is  half  off." 

Under  such  a  sense  of  wrongs,  and  the  superadded  pressure  of 
accumulated  debts,  he  probably  so  far  pursued  his  negotiations  for 
surrender  with  the  ministry,  that  when  the  good  news  of  a  change 
of  conduct  occurred,  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Certain  it  is, 
that,  in  1712,  he  concluded  his  sale  for  =^12,000— a  sum  full  i?4000 
less  than  had  been  before  expected. 

In  this  year  his  disease  got  so  much  the  ascendency  of  his  mental 
faculties,  that  he  w^as  deemed  inadequate  to  any  active  or  public 
business.  As  other  facts  concerning  him,  in  this  his  last  and  in- 
teresting crisis,  will  be  told  in  another  place,  it  may  suffice  here  to 
say  : — He  still  showed  himself  a  sensible  and  conversable  man, — his 
chief  defect  was  found  in  the  obliteration  of  his  memory.  Religion 
was  always  predominant.  His  very  failings,  in  this  last  extremity, 
'■  leaned  to  virtue's  side."  In  this  state  he  continued  six  years, 
going  abroad,  to  Meetings,  «fcc.,  till  1 71S,  when  he  died, — having  pro- 
bably passed,  in  these  last  secluded  years,  the  most  tranquil  period 
of  his  eventful,  busy,  care-crazed  life. — "  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed!" 

From  the  facts  which  have  Just  passed  in  review,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion, — that  however  Penn  once  saw  "  an  opening  of  joy  as  to 
these  parts,"  it  was  but  too  manifest,  it  was  such  only  "  for  another, 
and  not  for  himself!"  However  we  may  palliate  the  jealousies  of 
liljcrty  inherent  and  cherished  in  our  forefathers,  hy  which  small  or 
fancied  grievances  were  sometimes  magnified  even  by  men  intending 
honest  opposition,  yet,  as  ambition  or  blind  zeal  will  cither  of  them 
mislead  party  leaders,  and  acerbity  of  feelings  will  excite  wrong 
doings,  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  so  distinguished  a  benefactor  should 
not  have  been  less  equivocally  requited  ;  so  that  the  honest  exertions 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  had  not  been  rewarded  with  the  carking 

•  J.  Logan's  letters,  of  1708-9,  say,  "  advise  them,  that  unless  Friends  will  take  mea- 
sures to  purge  the  Assemblies  of  bad  men,  thou  wilt  give  them  up,  and  struggle  no 
longer;  for  certainly  David  Lloyd's  purpose  is  to  throw  all  into  confusion,  and  tliee  into 
a  surrender."     Soon  afterwards,  J.  Logan  visited  England  and  saw  Penn  personally. 
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'MwAiwM'vi^hy  \\w  ns  <itii:;U!iti  (loini, 'M\(\  \\\K'. 
,  I  nf  rrfraiMory  rliiMicii.      Ali!  "  liuw  sli;ir])(i 

Uwn  n  f«rf|iriuV  uhkIi  i(  i«  lt»  havr  a  lliaiikl«'ss  cliiltl !"  Miiih  wo 
r..ii!,!  li.Tvr  \\i<*lirtl  ilitu  Ilix  HUM  liiul  Ml  in  liriiiliiti  <;li>ry; — in  such 

(  ■•  iio|)r<l; — foruliiili  hr  iilwnys  idilcd, — "u  youth  i»f  lalmur 

ii>  ..i.  ..,«  of  CO*'."  Tlu!<  wju*  thr  reward  which  g«'n«:rous  natures 
%«oulii  hnvr  wi!«hi'tl  confiru'd !  In  ihr  lan^juagr  of  Burkc'«  eulo- 
pnuu.  wr  luny  j«»in  in  iho  .TMlinioni,  thai  "  'tis  plca-sing  lo  ilu  lionour 
Id  ilu»;«r  ijtral  mhmi,  wh«»M'  \irturs  aitti  pMicrosily  have  conlriltulcd  lo 
\\\r  iMMiphiii;  of  ihf  i*ar()i,an(l  lo  ih<'  fm-doni  and  hajipints.s  of  nian- 
kinii.  \\hi»  hn\i'  j)n'frne<l  ihi-  inlrnst  of  a  rcniole  po-^ltiity  and  limes 
utiknow II,  lo  ihi'ir  own  fortune  and  to  ilie  (|uiei  .-ecuiity  of  their  own 
liv«^I' 

Whi'iher  other  men  can  so  appreciate  the  exahed  virtues  and  be- 
neficent intentions  of  our  honoureil  founder,  (in  whose  just  j)raisc  I 
have  Wvu  IihI  out  Iwyond  my  orij^inal  inieniions,)  I  have  htlle  cared 
lo  ccHMuder.  I  saw  traitii  in  his  character  to  admire,  and  as  they  won 
my  rrgnni  luul  excited  my  feehiifjs,  I  have  occasionally  set  them 
down.  It  is  jHissihIe,  I  .'im  aware,  to  impute  selfish  motives  to  the 
founder,  hy  r«-\ivinu  (if  they  can  he  found,)  the  s»piibs  and  pasqui- 
iiad«*j<  of  detniction  once  propa^jated  hy  ailvei"se  inlerestii.  This  is 
Uic  tax  which  pre-eminence  must  often  jiay  to  envy.  Contemporary 
renown  may  often  meet  such  Jissailanlti  ■,  and  posthumous  fame  is 
pomeiimcs  diKimcd  to  their  revival  for  a  season  by  the  perverted  or 
ohhipic  M>nsihih(ie9  of  some  men's  peculiar  synipatiiies  and  natures: 
— Such  may  write  with  ''just  enough  of  candour  thrown  in  to  take 
off  Uic  ap|)eafTuice  of  illiberalily  and  liostility,  wiiilst  the  general 
impression  would  remain  detractive.  I^itilc  praise  could  be  used  as 
a  means  of  rendering  censure  more  pointed,  and  what  was  wanting 
in  fact,  could  l>e  supplied  by  innuendo.'' 

Hni  although  an  inscrutable  providence  had  so  overruled  the 
ents  of  Penn's  evcniful  life,  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
:  jtr<i.-j)erity,  so  long  withheld  from  himself,  fell  largely  upon 
his  postrnty.  His  possessions  in  this  country,  as  we  all  know,  be- 
came of  immense  value  to  his  succeeding  generations.  When  Penn 
made  liis  will,  in  1712,  six  years  before  his  death,  it  was  estimated 
that  his  estate  in  Europe  was  worth  more  than  all  his  province  in 
point  of  nciual  product.  In  that  will  he  left  his  son  William  heir 
of  all  his  estate  in  England  and  Ireland.  This  was  his  only 
i»on  .«njniving  by  his  first  wife,  Gulielma  Springett.  His  estate  in 
Pennsylvania  he  left  to  his  sons  by  his  second  wife,  Hannah  Cal- 
lowhill.  to  wit:— John,  Thomas,  Richard,  and  Dennis,  all  then 
minors.  His  wife,  Hannah  Penn,  having  been  made  his  sole  exe- 
cutrix, fa  great  woman  in  the  management  of  business,  as  will  be 
shown  elsewhere,)  she  became  in  efTect  our  governor,  ruling  us  by 
her  deputies,  or  lieutenant  governors,  during  all  the  term  of  her 
children's  minority. 

In  tracing  downward  the  succession  of  events,  it  falls  in  order  to 
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mention,  that  in  1717,  Sir  William  Koiih  superseded  governor 
Gookin.  Sir  William  continued  in  oflice  till  (he  year  172(),  and  was 
very  successful  in  cultivating  and  winning  the  popularity  at  which 
he  chiefly  aimed.  This  was  quite  a  new  thing  in  a  deputy  governor 
to  accomplish.  Hannah  Pcnn,  however,  was  displeased  with  him, 
because  he  chose  rather  to  please  the  people,  by  compliances  of 
dubious  propriety,  than  to  adhere  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  his 
principal.  His  deceptive  and  flattering  pretensions  to  young  Benja- 
min Franklin  are  well  known. 

Governor  Gordon  succeeded  Governor  Keith  in  1726,  and  conti- 
nued in  place  till  the  year  1736. 

In  1732,  the  country  was  gratified  with  the  arrival  of  Thomas 
Penn,  the  second  son  by  the  second  wife,  and  in  1731,  his  brother, 
John  Penn,  eldest  son  by  the  second  wife,  also  arrived.  He  was 
called  "  the  Pennsylvania  bom,"  and  "  the  American," — having 
been  born  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  Penn's  second  arrival,  in 
1699.  He  never  married,  and  died  in  1746.  After  his  death,  his 
youngest  brothers,  Thomas  and  Richard,  (Dennis  being  dead,)  be- 
came sole  proprietaries. 

In  1763,  John  Penn,  (the  son  of  Richard,  last  above  named,)  was 
made  Governor  for  the  interests  of  his  father  and  uncle  Thomas.  In 
this  office  he  continued  till  1775,  when  the  war  of  independence 
dissevered  this  link  of  union  with  the  fomider  in  the  person  of  his 
grandson.  His  brother,  Richard  Penn,  was  also  in  this  country  at 
that  time ;  and  not  being  under  official  obligations  (like  his  brother, 
the  Governor,)  to  keep  a  seal  upon  his  lips,  he  showed  his  wit  among 
our  wliigs  by  telling  them  "  they  must  now  hang  together,  or  expect 
to  be  lumg  up  by  others!" 

The  foregoing  recitals,  as  the  instructed  reader  will  readily  per- 
ceive, have  only  been  designed  as  a  brief  outline-portrait  of  our 
general  history.  The  object  was  to  give  some  leading  features,  in 
their  consecutive  order,  intended  in  some  measure  as  an  appropriate 
accompaniment  to  the  numerous  facts  (which  will  follow  under 
distinguishing  heads)  of  incidents  in  our  domestic  history  of  Phila- 
delphia and  adjacent  country,  never  before  published  or  known. 

In  cases  where  authorities  have  not  been  otherwise  cited,  I  have, 
ill  general,  followed  names  and  dates,  or  assumed  the  facts,  as  I 
found  them  related  in  substance  in  Proud's  Annals  of  Pennsylvania, 
or,  in  Smith's  New  Jersey. 

To  a  considerate  and  reflecting  mind  it  must  be  a  matter  of  just 
surprise,  that  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  might  add,  the  other  colonies, 
should  so  rapidly  and  progressively  attain  to  riches,  independence, 
and  renown,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  successive  disastrous 
events;  such  as  might  be  regarded,  by  the  superficial,  as  cpiite  suffi- 
cient to  cripple  and  prevent  the  growth  of  the  infant  Hercules. 
We  can  scarcely  look  into  any  period  of  colonial  history  where 
we  cannot  find  them  struggling  with  what  they  deemed  adverse 
circumstances; — such  as,  low  markets,  want  of  currency,  slow 
returns  for  debt,  and  loud  contentions  about  deficiencies  of  public 
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fuiuU   for  naii.inal  i>ur|¥»sis.     In   Nrw  I'liulaiid   lln>y  li;itl   Intlian 
wnM  lo  •.^l^Iam,      Tin'  »«i|«>nirs  jjriuT.illy  lnnl  lo  inakf   laii^i-  a|i|>i(t 

tKinliiUH   lo   aid   ihi*   wan*   of   lli»"  rrowii  a;;aiiis(    lln'    I'ltiuli    ami 
i)iiiaii<«  III   <  aiiatla,  and  on  llir  \\ fs(«iu  fronlicrs,  v^c, — not  to  lor- 
m'l  llir  r\|»«'n"»ivo  and  "glorituis"  rxpctlilion   to  Cape  nrcloii.      To 
iIh'^c  Mi.-ciM"drd  thr  waftc  and  ravaijrs  of  tin-  war  of  ilif  irvoliilion. 
In  nil  th«**o  nirnfurrs  the  \\i\»W  of  tri-asun;  wjw  iiiunciisc ;  and  y*'t 
ihr  nniioit  n?«  n  wholr  Iium  j^ono  on  in  <|iii('lv  and  full  hodily  vigour 
lo  full  }jn>\vn  inanluHxl, — rvrn,  as  if  none  of  thoso  evils  had  ever 
r\i»t.Ml  lo  ini|H>dr  ilio  growth!     .\or  arc  this«'  jUl  the  disaslcMs  they 
rnrounlerrd      -lliey   actually  lo.»l,  by   denrei  ialion,  iMuneiise  sums 
in  n  di'|>rrn.iir«l   |>;ijH'r  iurr«-n«y  ;  (for  their  practice  was  to  issue 
n  pnjtrr  nirdiuiu  for  almost  every  i)re.'^sini;  emer':;ency,)  so  that  the 
nhundnnce  and  worthle«sness  of  coiiliiiental  money  was  itself  a  ])ro- 
vcrt».     Our  fnH|uenl  commercial  failun'S  ton,  since  the  year  ISUO, 
hnvc  nrnrly  ruined  all  ihc  old  and  firmest  houses  of  the  countr}',  and 
yd  imdo  !«urvives  and  nourishes,  and  the  nation, as  a  whole,  is  in  sig- 
nal nro!!|>rriiy !    Such  a  phenomenon  might  he  imput(>d  to  a  special 
pn»vi«leiice,  resolved  thus  lo  exalt  and  estahlish  us  against  prohabilities 
and  a;jainst  Ikijh' !    Hut  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  suggest  such  causes  as 
appear  to  have  hoen  natural —su(h  its  may  in  some  good  degree  ac- 
count for  our  surmounting  so  many  api)arent  obstacles.     They  arc 
genenilly  these,  to  wit: — the  seeming  waste  of  money  in  furnishing 
pupplies  forihe  wars  of  the  crown,  as  it  never  wentoutof  ilie  country 
«ill  enriched  such  classes  of  the  community  as  are  usually  the  opera- 
livw  for  those  who  merely  live  lo  fight.     Even  the  money  often  so 
paid  was  of  the  pajx?r  emission,  and  usually  depreciated  beyond  re- 
demption, which  of  course  was  a  virtual  relief  of  the  national  treasury. 
If  fortunes  were  indeed  lost  to  some  by  a  sinking  of  paper  money  in 
iheir  hands,  it  also  aided  others  to  pay  great  purchases  with  small 
means,  in  the  fonn  of  debts  incurred.     The  rich  sometimes  sank,  and 
the  pKir  sometimes  rose.     There  was  a  change  of  relative  condition, — 
bnl  the  usual  required  proportion  of  the  sons  of  toil  to  "  be  hewers  of 
wotkI  and  drawers  of  water''  to  the  self-indulgent  and  the  dainty,  was 
Ftill  the  same.     The  whole  transaction  having  been  an  entire  family 
aflair,  alihough  the  sign  of  money  often  changed  its  character  and 
produced  eventful  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  still  the  land  and  its  improvements  were  theirs,  and  could  not 
be  alienated  from  the  whole  as  an  entire  people.     In  the  mean  time, 
real  substantial  coin  in  great  sums  (lowed  into  the  country  for  the 
neces5arv-  purposes  of  paying  ofTihe  crown  oflJicers  and  army,  and  these 
being  expended  in  the  coimlry  for  the  necessary  comnioditics  of  the 
con=UTner«,  left  a  real  wealth  among  us.*     The  very  Indian  wars 
too,  although  expensive  to  the  State,  at,  the  same  time  enriched  the 

•  The  tmy  paper,  called  "Pennsylvania  Ledger,"  printed  at  Philadelphia,  under  the 
aaopirrs  of  General  Howe,  contains  in  No.  122,  of  January  28,  1778,  a  deUilcd  account 
of  all  moneys  expended  by  the  crown  for  colonial  puqioses  from  1714  (the  time  of  the 
Hanover  arce««ii>n)  to  1775,  making  the  same  34^  millions  of  pounds  sterling — Vide 
Folio,  >"o.  304,  in  the  City  Library. 
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men  who  ministered  (o  tlie  campaigns.  The  lands  too, -so  acquired 
by  con{[ucst,  enriched  the  colonies  by  furnisliini^  them  the  means  to 
sell  lands  to  the  numerous  emigrants  arriving  willi  coin  and  substance 
from  abroad.  The  constant  influx  of  population  as  it  gave  a  constant 
call  for  lands  in  the  country,  or  for  lots  and  houses  in  the  cities  and 
towns  for  their  accommodation,  not  to  omit  the  consideration  also  of 
our  own  natural  increase,  so  it  naturally  tended  to  enhance  all  real 
estate;  and  therefore,  so  many  as  have  been  holders  of  estates  in 
town  and  country  have  seen  themselves  enriched  from  year  to  year 
even  while  they  held  only  the  same  numerical  quantities.  The 
causes  then,  if  I  understand  the  subject,  why  we  so  rapidly  rose, 
against  so  mau}'^  untoward  circumstances,  to  national  and  individual 
wealth,  is  chiefly  imputable  to  our  facilities  in  providing  places  for  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  and  their  skill  and  industry  in  improv- 
ing and  enhancing  their  value  by  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  traffic. 
An  older  country  whose  population  was  full,  and  whose  improve- 
ments were  at  their  utmost  already,  could  not  have  sustained  our  succes- 
sive disasters,  or  have  surmounted  them  triumphantly  as  we  have  done. 

These  remarks,  already  over  long,  have  been  elicited  by  so  often 
noticing  the  terms  of  despondency  in  which  the  early  settlers  of  Phi- 
ladelphia were  accustomed  to  speak  of  their  condition  and  prospects. 
There  was  a  constant  cry  of  want  of  money,  where  little  existed, — 
of  bad  markets, — where  heaven  had  most"  blest  their  store," — of  lit- 
tle value  of  lands  and  improvements, — where  so  much  abounded,  (fcc 
They  feared  to  invest  capitals  if  they  had  them,  even  while  the  pro- 
perties they  actually  held  were  progressively,  though  with  small 
momentum,  rising  in  value  to  their  zenith.  Thus,  as  late  as  the  year 
ITOO  to  1705,  &c.,  we  see  such  a  man  as  Samuel  Carpenter,  who 
made  the  first  and  most  numerous  important  improvements  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  country,  selling  thein  out  in  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. James  Logan's  letters  too,  abound  with  remarks  of  dissatisfac- 
tion at  things  as  he  found  them : — especially  in  managing  William 
Penn's  aflfairs, — in  collecting  rents, — disposing  of  lands, — and  in  be- 
ing deferred  the  pay  for  them.  "  They  make  my  life  (says  he,)  so 
uncomfortable,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  living," — and  agnin,  "  I  know 
not  what  any  of  the  comforts  of  life  are."  As  late  as  22  years  after 
the  settlement  (say  in  1701)  James  Logan  thus  states  the  perplexities 
of  things,  to  wit :  "  Money  is  so  scarce  that  many.-good  farmers  now 
scarce  ever  see  a  piece-of-eight  of  their  own  throughout  the  year," — 
but  although  this  could  not  prevent  their  fields  to  yield,  and  their  cows 
to  calve,  and  abundance  of  children  to  be  warmly  clothed  and  well 
fed  !  the  sad  story  is  continued  :  "  What  little  there  is  of  money  is  in 
town,  and  wheat  for  two  years  past  has  been  worth  very  little."  On 
another  occasion  he  complains  that  "pay  for  land  sold  near  New 
Castle  to  amount  of  ^3000  is  due,  and  1  have  received  l)ut  ^200  and 
that  in  produce,  nor  will  one  half  of  it  ever  be  paid  unless  times 
should  mend  ;  for  the  land,  as  in  many  other  cases,  will  be  cast  back 
on  our  hands."     "  The  Susquehanna  lands  (says he)  are  much  in  the 

Vol.  I.— E 
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nmi  I  c.uM  havr  wiMi.-.l  it  lia.l  l««-.u  a  I;.ko,  latlicr  lliaii 
,.  "ar  rxrt  U-rn  |MIMl>aH-il  for  llirr."       Ill  aiiollur  placf,  ll<'. 

»  I  William  Prnn.  iun'i..M.UI  liis  iiiaiu)r  on  ScIiun  IkiH 

,,...„    ,  „  ,  lo  William  'I'l.iii  aii.i  Isiar  Nciris  for  J  sr,l).    Tii.v 

Jrcir  lo  lourh  il,— for  wiihoiii  a  t'r.al  prospcot  none  will 

,  ,  ,,„!,  land," luit  in  his  cast;  ho  was  r.sojvrd  to  sell  and 

I  ..nnliy."     At  ihr  wunr  timr,  William  l'«iiii  cxduims,  in 

1  id.  "Oh.  r.-nn!<vlvanin.  what  liaht  thou  coslnic!— 

m  iMM\  ,n..t<'  than  rvor  1  ijot  hy  ihcc  !"    But  nolwith- 

ni;  f.rlincs  and  jiriisprcts,  the  country,  even 

II  prosprriiiL',  and  ihc  intncsls  which  any  of 

ihnn  rnninrd  in  thr  land  an«l  its  impro\<iii<iiis,  niriclK-d  tlirir  fanii- 

hrn..      I^.U.nr  pr.Hhirrd  fruitful  firldn.  and  that  i.mduccd  roiiiiiKircc,— 

th.-w'  umtrd.rnnihrd  nil ;  ho  that  what  was  sown  in  hiltcrncos,  hioughl 

ft»fih  ft  fniiifnl  and  honoyod  harvest  to  the  reapers. 

In  ihi)«  wtu«  verified  :  ''  One  hath  sown  and  another  hatli  reaped," — 
••dill.  .  I  into  their  lahours  !"— Yea,  even  we  of  this  day  are 

ihr  J.  (kers!   Serins  thinfjrt  so  ])rosperous  as  we  now  do, — 

.'  !i  of  empire  such  m  we  hdiold  and  enjoy, — wc  thus 

;  ,  jr  sires  ;  — 

"Yo  wlio  toilM 
ThrmiRh  lonj?  nurrfjwivp  yciirs  to  liuil<l  us  up 
A  pro«|>rrnui<  plan  of  utatr,  l>choid  at  once 
Thf  wondor  done  !" 
"  Hrrr  rilii-o  ri»o  amiil  Ui'  illumin'J  waste, 
OVr  jovlcHd  (icmrtit  i<mil<-s  Uic  rural  rc-ipn  : — 
Fur  ilivtant  fl<>o<l  to  flood  is  luicial  join'd, 
A  n<)  navii-v  ride  on  Hcax  that  ncvci  foam'd 
\K\\\\  dannK  keel  before!" 

In  Smitli's  edition  of  the  \.n.\\s  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  2,  p.  lOo,  to 
p.  2(>0 — there  is  in  the  form  of  a  \cvy  extended/J/>^c,much  of  iiistorical 
farts  in  regard  to  City  Ixits  of  first  purcliaseis — showing  the  manner 
of  tlieir  fin^i  ownership  and  title  — much  concerning  all  of  the  earliest 
In«lian  (h^rds  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  ; — eveiy  thing  concerning  land 
tiilrs  .ind  land  ofhces  ;  and  numerous  facts  of /(?f'"«^  y;/oct'cc/i?/^5  on 
di-puteil  ca.M?s,  concerning  the  same.  To  the  reader  who  desires  to 
■  into  the  intricacies  of  first  settlers,  Itoth  in  city  and  country,  and 
wishes  to  know  how  many  peqilexiiies  once  existed  before  the 
Revolution,  respecting  i/nscatcf/ lanr/.s,  there  is  here  concentred,  much 
to  exhihit  a  state  of  thiuLss  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  present 
pcneration.  "  Under  the  Commonwealth,  the  State  paid  great  regard 
lo  those  ancient  claiins  of  oriirinal  purchasers  to  city  lots ;  and  pro- 
vided a  mcnle  lo  ascertain  them,  and  to  grant  patents  for  the  lots,  or  an 
ind«  innification  for  them  in  case  they  had  been  sold  or  appropriated — 
j>ro\ide«l  it  shall  have  been  done  within  rnxan  years  after  the  Act 
of  10th  April,  1  TSl, — which  see,  and  also  the  Act  of  8th  April,1786, 
and  its  supplement  of  8th  April,  1791 .  The  first  Act  of  1781,  Sec.  8, 
says: — "Whereas  it  is  reasonable  that  there  should  be  limitation  of 
suits  and  dormant  claims  at  the  end  of  one  centunj^  therefore^  the 
limitation  ia  for  7  years  longer  only." 
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"  I  trace  thy  tale 
To  the  dim  point  where  records  fail." 

I'l'  sliould  be  grateful  to  a  contemplative  and  feeling  mind,  espe- 
cially to  a  descendant  of  the  pilgrim  settlers  of  Philadelphia,  to  revive 
in  the  imagination  such  pictures([ue  facts  and  scenic  pictures,  as  may 
give  to  the  mind's  eye  the  striking  incidents  of  that  eventful  period. 

We  need  not  resort  to  fiction  "  to  adorn  our  moial  or  to  point  our 
tale  ;"  for,  facts,  scattered  throughout  the  following  pages^  will  amply 
sustain  the  primal  scene  herein  attempted. 

We  are  to  transport  the  fancy  back  to  the  original  site  of  Coaqua- 
nock, — so  called  from  its  border  line,  along  the  margin  of  the  river 
bank,  of  lofty  spruce-pines,  rivalling  in  majesty  the  adjacent  com- 
)non  wood-land  foliage  of  oaks  and  underbrush; — thus  giving  to  the 
place  a  peculiarity  and  rarity,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  untutored 
savage,  which  lovers  of  the  marvellous  might  now  regard  as  some- 
thing propitious.*  There  we  must  see  the  busy  landing  of  families 
from  the  anchored  barks,  and  witness  their  chastened  joy  at  once 
more  feeling  their  conscious  tread  on  terra  firma^ — then  a  gravelly 
strand  basing  the  front  of  the  precipitous  river  bank.  Tiiere  their 
pious  minds  felt  solemn  emotions  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  Uim,be- 
jieath  whose  eye  their  voyage  had  sped — their  hearts  tendered,  they 
knelt,  and  praised,  and  prayed  If 

The  beholder  might  then  innocently  smile  to  see  the  unskilled 
cfforis  of  men,  women  and  children,  scrambling  up  the  acclivity  to 
attain  the  level  of  the  elevated  platform.  The  river  banks  then,  like 
the  woody  banlcs  at "  the  Bake-house," — now  near  Poquesink  creek — 

"  All  shagg'd  with  wood, 
Where  twisted  roots,  in  many  a  fold, 
Through  moss,  disputed  room  for  hold." 

Such  impediments  overcome,  they  gathered  beneath  the  dark 
ever-greens; — there  they  meet  the  welcome  salutations  of  the  red 
natives, — both  in  mutual  wonder  stand,  and  ruminate,  and  gaze. 
Then  the  exploring  eye,  ranging  on  objects  all  around,  beholds  be- 
hind them  interminable  woods  and  hanging  grape  vines,  «fcc., — "a 

•  The  Indians  called  it  Quequenaku,  which  means,  the  "  grove  of  tall  pines."  This, 
for  sake  of  euphony,  we  have  contracted  into  Coaiiuanock.  Such  pines  among  other 
forest  trees  is  an  admitted  rarity.  The  Astrological  signs  of  Philadelphia,  by  Taylor, 
will  lie  given  in  another  place.     He  says : 

"  A  city,  built  with  such  propitious  rays. 
Will  stand  to  see  old  walls  and  happy  days." 
jThe  wife  of  the  Governor,  Thomas  Lloyd,  as  soon  as  she  landed,  knelt  down,  and 
earnestly  prayed  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  the  future  colony. 


M  Tht  J'r$$utUi't  Stllhmviit. 

I    ^||;,^|.^"— «inl   Itclow    llnin,  on   llu'  lilUj/Kl 

mill  ilu'  |«»ilillui^  «ant»«-^  of  llu-  Indians.    All 

:  ml  MiipiiM'.     'riirir  ("piiiis  feci  man)  .siining 

.im\al.     a  li\il)  H•n^^•  of  inlialini;  a  new 

,    aflrr  tin"    ir>hulion!<  and  sickness    ol 

\  .sidnrss  niigitt  a^'ilalr  llic  Itosoni  from 

\\«ir  (K'voiil  of  nil  llio  wunird  mronunodalions 
■  I    iiiinuT  li<unr  and  ri\ilizatioii;  l»nl  lln;  pnvalcni 
1-  fioin  "woful  Mun>jM',"  \v{u^  (ui  anliiloit-,  always  ut 
:>\  muMnntiniL,'!'. 

,  ;■  dtitinnnrd  counige  lo  snlxluc  all  dilliinliifH, 

-•   ImiJ)c.s  of  domrsiic  «dmfoil.s  and  of  social 

,  .  all  join  in  a  nmly  n-solnlion  lofj;i\c  nnilnal 

■  r  individnal  «ir  j;«  ncial  iuMKlU.     Ilnis  and 

^ ,  .don  iuiofjKwanjonnl  consideration.    'J'otliis 

ud  uiuU>i\v(kh1  nnisl  be  levelled.     At  llie  niomcnl  of 

•  '    \\f  can  rratlily   inm^jine  that  sonic  pious  leader, 

!,  at  tJie  fitsi  settlement  of  Ids  christian  comniu- 

a\.'  Milo  the  first  tree,  ex<lainnng,  "  Here  hath  the 

:   an   house  and   the  swallow  a  nest  for  himself,  even 

'  '  I.onI  (iotl  of  IlostsI"     Here,  in   the  "sweet  (luiet," 

hurries  and  perjdexitics  of  "  woful  I^urope,"  as  feel- 

1  hy  the  founder,  they  could   not  but  consider  tiiem- 

;     i  from  jH-rseculion, — no  longer  like  their  fathers, 

••Vcx'il  from  age  to  age, 
Dy  blaUnt  t)igotry's  iiisciiHalc  rngc." 

IVIiminan*^  iIiuh  nettled,  the  men   and  boys  choose  out  their 

"unds  for  their  leniftorary  hut  or  cal)in,  called   a  cave. 

lie  «lii;  into  the  eanli  about  ihree  feet  at  the  verge  of  the 

^.  otli«rs  apply  the  axe  to  clear  away  liic  underwood  or  lo 

'■  ,  whose  limbs  and  foliage  may  supply  sides  and  roofs  to  their 

hiimiile  (Iwelline^-     In  other  cases,  some  dug  sods,  and  of  them 

fonnrd  ijic  gjiies  of  ilieir  Imts.     To  these,  chimnics  of  grass  and 

kncadetl  clay  were  set  up, — and  lol  their  rude  house  was  finished! 

.Meanwhile,  the  women.  e(|ually  busy  in  their  spliere,  had  lighted 

iheir  lire  on  the  bare  earth,  and  having  "their  kettle  slung  between 

upon  a  stick  transver-e,"  thus  prepared  the  meal  of  homely 

_    1  fare  for  the  re[>a.'<t  of  the  diliirent  builders.     Willi  good 

U». if  iuul  kindly  feelings,  all  partake  of  the  .sylvan  feast.     Thus 

refrr.-hfd,  they  speedily   bear  ofl'  their  unsheltered   furniture   and 

K«-k1.-  to  their  several  cabins,  and  feel  themselves  housed  and  settled 

for  a  .*«-ason, 

•*  VlTiere  homes  of  humble  fonn  and  structure  lude 
Raise  sweet  society  in  solitude  !"* 


**"»*  "^    '        "        ^<^CTe  so  well  constructwl  as  to  last  for  several  years  afterwards, — 
no*  oalj  m-  •a  of  =iircfedin^  eniicrrinLs,  but  in  several  cases,  used  by  some 

of  baKson.  ...  ..... ,.,.,,..  a*  homes  good  enough  for  low  minds. 
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In  due  time,  the  mind,  devoted  to  better  accommodation,  seeks 
for  its  pernument  settlement.  '^I'lien  the  busy,  busthns]:  era  l)e^ins! 
First,  the  surveyor,  with  much  hibour,  by  falhng  of  trees  and  draw- 
ing off  brush-wood,  forms  a  way  through  wliich  to  draw  his  "  lengllj- 
ening  chain,"  whereby  the  city  plot,  is  made.  Lots  are  then  to  be 
covered  with  houses;  and  much  of  their  material  is  to  be  found  on 
the  spot.  Soon,  therefore,  the  echoing  woods  resound  with  the 
labouring  axe  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees.  The  wondering  popu- 
lation of  the  forest  are  amazed  at  this  first  break  of  their  long — long 
silence, — and  starting  here  and  flying  there, — beasts  and  birds, — ex- 
cellent for  diet  and  a  luxury  to  Europeans  living  under  the  prohibi- 
tion of  "  game  laws," — are  shot  down  at  frequent  occasions, — even 
while  the  main  design  was  to  clear  away  the  deep  embarrassments 
of  the  soil.*  Even  the  reptiles,  deadly  and  venomous,  here  first  felt 
the  assault  of  the  primeval  curse, — and  "  the  serpent's  head  is 
crushed !"  But  although  the  astonished  tenants  of  the  forest  thus 
feel  and  fear  the  busy  stir  of  man  throughout  the  day,  and  find  in 
him  an  enemy  before  unknown,  we  may  suppose  they  were  not  im- 
mediately to  be  driven  from  their  favourite  haunts,  but  long  and 
frequent  would  they  linger  round  their  wonted  securities  in  the  dark- 
ness and  silence  of  night.  It  was  therefore  no  strange  thing  with 
the  primitive  population  to  hear  occasionally  at  safe  distances, — "  the 
fox's  bark,  or  wolf's  lugubrious  howl." 

When  buildings  had  thus  been  generally  started,  and  the  "clear- 
ings" and  the  "  burnings"  of  the  "  brushwood"  and  "  undergrowth," 
had  begun  to  mark,  in  rude  lines,  the  originals  of  the  present  paved 
and  stately  streets,  we  may  well  imagine  the  cheerful  greetings 
which  passed  among  the  settlers  as  they  met,  or  surveyed  each  others 
progress.  Often  they  must  have  reciprocally  lent  each  other  aid  in 
"raisings"  and  the  heavy  operations  requiring  many  hands.  How 
busy  then  the  brick  makers, — what  perpetual  burnings  of  their 
smoking  kilns, — what  frequent  arrivals  and  departures  of  small  craft 
from  the  Jerseys,  previously  settled, — of  boards  and  slabs  from  their 
saw-mills,  ere  the  Pennsylvania  mills  began. 

We  know  there  were  many  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  city 
plot  then,  which  we  do  not  perceive  now.  Some  hills  were  to 
reduce,  and  several  low  or  miry  places  to  fill  up  or  drain  off.  In  many 
places,  the  most  delightful  rural  beauties,  formed  by  arboreous  clumps, 
were  utterly  efiaced  by  "clearings  and  burnings."  Even  solitary 
trees  of  sublime  grandeur  were  not  spared,  from  the  then  prevalent 
opinion,  that  dense  foliage  and  shades  would  conduce  to  fevers.  So 
general  was  the  havoc  in  process  of  time,  that  none  remained  of  all 
the  crowded  forest,  save  a  cluster  of  black  walnut  trees,  which,  till 

•  Pastorius'  MS.,  in  my  possession,  expressly  says,  he  was  often  lost  in  the  woods  nnJ 
brush,  in  going  from  his  cave,  to  Bom's  house,  south-east  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Third 
streets,  where  he  procured  his  bread. 

4 
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^  <  ,   ihr  Sinu*  ItouM'  oil  (.^lioslnut  street,  nnil 

gui.:  ^  '  •'lUT  vencialilt'  iMliliiT.* 

In  ihM  «bv.  llir  jjn-atrr  jmrt  of  llir  liousr:^  fii-st  luiill  Iny  soutli  of 
High  ftirrt.' iiml  iit.riliwmil  of  l>o.k  crrck,— ili.ii  callcil  "  llic 
Swniiip."  lM»nii-o  of  iIjc  cu'vk  whirli  llo\v«il  thi()U!,'li  it,  liavinj?  hail 
i,r  uih  n  low  juul  ^\vnu^pv  maniin,  rovoreil  with  swamp- 

^|.  .*,  \c.     Thr  rrrrk  ilwlf  was  Hupphed  l)y  Hcveral  sjuin;,'^ 

fli.u  ;!i^'  Hill.  H.f  Al  th«-  nu»uth  of  this  nwk  was  a  forry,  nl  the  IJhic 
An<  Ivr  Itni.  f-f  ronvryini:  ims«M'nii«'P<  ovrr  to  the  opposite  (Iccliiiiii}; 
Iv^;  ^  N   Hill.        It  (diilinufd  in  usf  until  they  formcii 

a  ^  I      ilu«  hne  of  I'loni  sln-et  arross  the  Dock  ciiM.k 

nrninp.  Thr  mhjc  inn  wax  nifrnorahh"  as  thr  laiKhni,'  place  of  the 
tlln.i'^'  •"■  f'l.imiliT,  wh<»  ranie  there  in  a  l>oal  from  Chester,  and  first 
gr'  .'  on  the  "  h)W  snndy  heach"  then  there,  and  h>n<,r 

«fir:  A.uu'  .^i.ipicd  i-w  tlie  "pnhhc  huiding"  for  the  genercd  use^  of 
ihe  iity. 

Thrir  fiP«t  !»rid;;e,  nnd  their  then  first  means  of  a  cart-road  leading 
lo  ih**  w«*«t.  w.T«  n  wtHxlen  Htmctnre  laid  across  the  Dock  creek, — 
ml  Ir  then  ehheil  and  llowed,  at  Hudson's  alley  and  Chest- 

ni  'I'he   creek   at   the  s.une  time  traversed   (he   grounds 

rn!  .  dlev,"  lending  to  Fourili  and  Higli  street,  and  on 

lh<  of  ili<;h  street,  westward  of  I'ourlh  street,  it  formed 

n  grrni  pon«l,  tilled  with  sjxilierdocks,  and  surrounded  wilh  natural 
•hniW>rr\'.  This  pond  wn5  a  great  asylum  for  wild  ducks  and  geese, — 
"  ihrrc  ifie  wild  duck  s<piadrons  ride!" — nnd  often  they  were  shot. 
F»h  loo,  coming  tip  witli  the  higli  tides,  were  occasionally  angled 
there. 

Another  great  duck  jwnd  lay  in  the  rear  of  Christ  Church,  and 
ihrncc  extended  l>eyond  the  rear  of  the  first  Baptist-meeting.  At 
ihni  pond,  ns  well  founded  tradition  relates,  an  Indian  feast  was 
ccirhrnled.  On  that  occasion  the  Indians,  to  amuse  William  Penn, 
and  lo  s^how  their  ngility  in  running  and  leaping,  performed  a  foot 
mrr  round  the  entire  ptnd.  Diverging  from  Dock  creek,  (at  Girard'a 
Kink,  once  a  place  for  small  vessels,)  ran  a  water  course  through 
whni  was  af\er«'nrdi?  cnllcd  *'  Beek's  Hollow,"  near  Fourth  and 
Walnut  streets,  and  thence,  hy  the  African  church  in  Fifth  street, 
ihmuirh  the  **  Potter's- field,"  to  the  site  of  the  present  Doctor  Wil- 
son*? Church,  where  it  tenninated  in  another  duck  pond. 

As  building?  and  comforts  progressed,  soon  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  public  edifices.  The  Friends' meeting,  built  at  the  Centre 
Square,  lay  far  beyond  the  verge  of  population,  and  often,  when 
the  early  settlers  were  visiting  it  by  the  usual  cart-road  from  the 
town,  they  saw  it  traversed  before  them  by  deer  and  wild  turkeys. 

•  Thr  lA«t  of  tho««,  which  stood  in  front  of  J.  Ridgway's  office,  was  cut  down  in  1818. 
I  Kit*"  pTMCTTcd  a  relic  of  it- 

I  The  lorality  of  acreral  of  those  springs  I  have  cls<^where  designated. 

=  T^  wnier  ha*  now  an  Urn  of  oak,  made  from  a  piece  of  tlie  butment  wharf,  which 
by  tbcrr,  su  fcrt  under  the  present  surface,  140  years. 
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Their  first  prison  was  "  the  hired  house  of  Patrick  Robinsoi\,"  in 
Second  Street,  a  httle  north  of  High  Street; — and  the  first  that  the 
city  held  in  fee  simple,  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  Jer- 
sey Market,  a  litde  eastward  of  Second  Street.  Between  it  and 
Front  Street  was  once  a  "grassy  sward,  close  cropt  by  nibbling 
sheep,''  retained  there  till  slain  and  sold,  by  one  Crone,  from  the 
moveable  shambles  set  there  on  market  days.  Near  there  stood 
Penn's  low  two-story  house,  in  Lsetitia  Court;  before  which  was  the 
"  Governor's  Gate,"  where  the  proclamations  of  the  day  were  made 
by  "  public  outcry.'' 

Edward  Shippen,  tlie  first  city  Mayor,  surpassed  his  contemporaries 
in  the  style  and  grandeur  of  his  edifice  and  appurtenances ;  for 
"  crossing  the  water"  he  located  himself  in  that  venerable  building, 
afterwards  called  "  the  Governor's  House,"  and  now  superseded  by 
"  Wain's  Row,"  in  south  Second  Street,  Its  site  was  then  "  on  the 
hill"  "near  the  towne."  There  he  had  his  "great  and  famous 
orchard."  In  the  lawn  before  the  house,  descending  to  the  Dock 
Creek,  "reposed  his  herd  of  tranquil  deer."  The  whole  river 
scenery  was  then  open  to  the  view,  and  afforded  a  most  picturesque 
and  grateful  prospect. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  structures  before  named  rose  the  first 
part  of  Christ  Church,  under  the  mission  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton. 
Pre-eminent  in  the  grandeur  of  that  day,  and  often  visited  as  a 
curiosity  then,  was  the  present  antiquated  Swedes'  Church  and 
steeple  at  Wiccaco,  built  in  1700,  to  replace  the  former  log  church, 
wherein  were  loop-holes  for  fire  arms  in  case  of  emergency  from  the 
Indians. 

"  The  "  Slate  House,"  as  it  was  called,  wherein  Governor  Pemi 
dwelt  in  the  year  1700,  still  standing  in  humble  guise  at  the  south 
east  cogier  of  Second  Street  and  Norris'  Alley,  was  once  an  edifice 
with  "  bastions  and  saliant  angles"  like  a  fortress,  and  having  behind 
it  a  great  garden  enclosure  adomed  with  a  lofty  grove  of  trees. 

The  "  Coffee-house"  of  that  day  belonged  to  Samuel  Carpenter, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Front  and  Walnut  Streets,  near  which  he 
had  also  erected  the  first  crane,  and  built  the  first  bake-house,  and 
first  wharves  for  the  accommodation  of  ships. 

At  this  time  the  only  places  of  "  common  landing"  were  at  the  "  low 
sandy  beach,"  open  till  lately  on  the  north  side  of  the  Drawbridge. 
Another  was  at  the  "  Penny  Pot-house"  on  the  north  side  of  Vine 
Street.  The  third  and  last  was  at  a  great  breach  through  the  high 
hill  at  Arch  Street,  over  which  an  arched  bridge  extended, — thus 
lotting  carts  and  people  descend  to  "  the  landing"  by  passing  under 
the  arch. 

We  must  conceive  that  in  the  earliest  days,  the  Indians  were  more 
or  less  constantly  present,  either  as  spectators  of  the  improvements 
thus  progressing,  or,  as  venders  of  their  game  and  venison  from  the 
neighbouring  woods.  New  England  barks  too,  were  early  allured 
to  bring  in  their  supplies  of  provisions.     The  Swedes  and  Dutch,  as 
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,.  '  •.  their  |»jiHliniiontt  lit  luailui  !ui  a  iiiatl.Mof  course. 

•;  ^,•^^^•ll  iii  uml  uUmi  IJiiiliiigiuii,  luui  alrtutly 

1  ,  \  inillk. 

i,  .u-«l  lo  for  p[iiiulin^  lom,  ami  llnaliii^  wiiul- 

,„„„  ,Mi  I  .t  urn-  aU»  iiM-d.     Till-  yival  mill,  ItM   ils  day, 

^;i,  ij,e  ••  >  luill,"— a  low  Mnntiiu'  on  iJio  loraiioii  of  llic 

pir*<nJ  fiai.:.*  i-'arloiy.  (iival  \viu«  tlif  tlilVuully  llitli  of  t;oiii,i,^  (o 
U,  iho)  liavnifj  U>  UaM'i>»o  Uir  liioratvs  of  ( "t>lioiimii()i|ii«',  (siiiic;  I't^iu's 
iiwii«Jt  and  nin,)  iuidoii  llu-  iioiihfin  bank  of  wliii  li  iln-  liuliaiis  ut  re 
Mill  liiuud,  ihriuo  iln-y  liati  lo  wade  llirou^h  the  Colioisiiic  cilcIv 
bryond  !«.•  What  a  toil !  WIum;!  cairiugoH  were  out  of  llie  (jues- 
i.  .  li  an  i'\|xdilion;  and  lH)at^,  or  raiioes,  eillier  lu^ceiuUil  the 

K  ,  llu'ii  a  na\  i^aMe  htreaiu  foi  such,  or  liurses  bore  llie  grain 

CM  Uii.U  oil  tlieir  iKU'kA. 

How  nnle  and  rural  every  lliiii^'  tlieni— What  a  n/.v  ///  urbc! — 
Ifow  h..iii..-i'un  and  plain  in  thtiir  apparel, — how  hotspilable  ycL 
rrn4;al  in  th<-u  tlui,— jiow  uiiiNersilly  anpiainted  and  familiar, — how 
drvoid  of  all  preeminence  nnd  oslenlalion, — whal  freedom  and 
froiikncAt  in  Uieir  iniercliangc  of  coinmodiiics, — what  mutual  heljis 
nnd  te.  iprociiics  in  l)orrowing  and  lending, — what  conimutuliou  of 
laUmr  nnd  «?rviroa  for  corn  and  neceswiries, — what  ceitain  enrich- 
meni  to  the  "  diligeni  hand,"  lo  prudent  mechanics  whose  skill  and 
!..'  e  ill  roiii-iant  reqiii:^ilion, — how  jilain  and   rude  then  in 

t!  ■  hold  funiilure, — how  free  lo  use  carts  or  luMtes  lh(  n,  fur 

<  .vhicir  now  liicir  dei^cndaiiLs  must  accomplish  iir  gilded 

••  While  wc  thun  rrtracc  » ilh  mrinory's  pointing  wand, 
7*hat  ralla  the  pant  to  our  exact  review," 

Wc  may  readily  conceive  ihat  the  young  people  of  both  sexes 
often  fonned  exj>loriiig  parties.  Wishing  to  see  the  scenes  which 
rnvirone<i  them,  tiny  plungeii  into  the  deep  woods  beyond  (he  Dock 
C'prk;  thence  making  a  great  circuit,  they  have  seen  the  then  wild 
.Schuylkill  .-hadowed  by  towering  sycamores  and  oaks,  and  all  the 
intennediatc  woods*  crowded  with  grape  vines  and  whortleberries. 
Being  protected  from  surprise  by  their  needful  guns,  liiey  start  or 
fliooi  ihc  nibltii,  the  rackoon,  perhaps  the  fox,  or  the  heavy  wild 
turkey.  Perhaps  they  have  met  with  a  colony  of  friendly  Indians, 
and,  iient  on  novelty  and  sport,  they  have  bargained  for  the  use  of 
llicir  canoes.  Into  these  slender  vessels  they  have  huddled,  and 
lhu3  have  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  up  and  down  the  Manuiunk, 
e    '  1   all  the  way  by  the  fre{[uent  leapings  of  the  reckless 

Kvci*  ilic  boys  of  that  day  had  their  rural  exploits  quite  close  to 

•  A  ^'  \nA  her  horse  were  both  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross,  at  where  is 

"<»»  »■  1  ridge.     And  in  latter  limes  a  horse  and  rider  sunk  and  were  lost  in 

tVr- 

"  '  -•:)!">  nnmeroiM,  mvb  Penn,  that  many  of  them  could  be  seen  vaulting 
Ui'_  iL'.  ^:  a\  ^Lct,  and  often  thej-  fell  into  and  overset  the  canoes. 
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their  own  doors.  There  they  coukl  set  snares  and  gins  for  game, 
and  there  they  were  sure  of  trapping  rabbits,  quails,  cV:c.  AVliat  a 
tramp  it  must  have  been  for  the  urchins  then  to  get  over  tlie  great 
Dock  Creek,  and  to  lose  themselves  in  the  mysterious  wanderings  of 
the  opposite  woods.  There  starting  and  ])ursuing  the  wild  game; 
sometimes  chasing  the  fleet  footed  wild  turkeys,  wiiich  disilained  to 
fly  while  their  legs  coidd  serve  their  escape.  If  not  so  occupied, 
they  found  employment  in  gathering  shellbarks,  walnuts,  fdberts,  or 
chestnuts,;  or  ate  of  whortleberries,  or  blackberries,  as  the  season  and 
the  fruit  might  serve. 

"  But  times  are  alter'd, — trade  has  chang'd  the  scene," 
«' where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose 

Unwieldy  wealth,  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose — 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more !" 

A  person  fully  alive  to  the  facts  which  in  this  new  land  still  environ 
him  wherever  he  goes,  can  hardly  ride  along  the  highway,  or  traverse 
our  fields  and  woods,  widiout  feeling  the  constant  intrusion  of 
thoughts  like  these,  to  wit : — Here  lately  prowled  the  beasts  of  prey, — 
there  crowded  the  deep  interminable  woodland  shade, — through  that 
cripple  browsed  the  deer, — in  that  rude  cluster  of  rocks  and  roots 
were  sheltered  the  American  rattlesnake,  just  emblem  of  our  brave, 
which,  slow  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  are  bold  to  sustain  it.*  These 
rich  meadows  were  noxious  swamps.  On  those  sun-side  hills  of 
golden  grain  crackled  the  growing  maize  of  the  tawny  aborigines. 
Where  we  stand,  perchance  to  pause,  rest  the  ashes  of  a  Chief,  or 
of  his  family ;  and  where  we  have  chosen  our  sites  for  our  habita- 
tions, may  have  been  the  selected  spots  on  which  were  hutted  the 
the  now  departed  lineage  of  many  generations.  On  yon  path-way, 
seen  in  the  distant  view,  climbing  the  remote  hills,  may  have  been 
the  very  path  first  tracked,  from  time  immemorial,  by  the  roving 
Indians  themselves.  Nay,  it  is  veiy  possible,  that  on  the  very  site 
of  Coaquanock,  by  the  margin  of  the  Dock  Creek,  on  which  their 
wigwams  clustered  and  their  canoes  were  sheltered, — on  the  very 
spot  where  Heniy,  Hancock  and  Adams  since  inspired  the  delegates 
of  the  colonies  (at  the  Carpenter's  Hall)  with  nerve  and  sinew  for 
the  toils  of  war, — there  may  have  been  lighted  the  council  fires  of 
wary  Sachems,  and  there  may  have  pealed  the  rude  clocjuencc  of 
Tamanend  himself, — and  of  the  Shingas,  Tadeuscunds  and  Gliki- 
cans  of  their  primitive  and  undebauclied  age!  In  short,  on  these 
topics,  an  instructed  mind,  formed  and  disciplined  to  Shenstone's 
muse,  could  not  be  idle ! 

"But  oft,  in  contemplation  led. 
O'er  the  long  vista  that  has  fled, 
Would  draw  from  meditative  lore 
The  shadows  of  the  scene  before!" 

•  The  naval  flag  of  the  revolution,  besides  the  thirteen  stripes,  had  a  rattlesnake,  with  the 
motto — "  Don't  tread  on  me."  See  particulars  in  the  ?s'ortli  American  of  24th  June,  1811. 

Vol.  I.— F  4* 
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K.UTS  AM)  (K"("l'HUKNri:s  OK  TIIK  PRIMITIVE 
SKTTLKMKNT. 


••  I  h»w  (MtwJcrrsl  ihe  dayii  of  i>lil,  iho  _voar«  of  uucicnt  limes." 

•'  Pkxn'*  iiisiriictioMfl  for  scliliiiij  the  roloiiy,"  dated  llic  30(li  of 
SojUcinbcr,  Hi>l,li;ul  long  been  biiruMl  aiiioiig  ilio  luinhcr  of  the 
Ilaiiultoi)  family,  nnil  liiey  were  foi innately  nt  lenj^lh  discovered 
luiiong  oUicr  jvii>cra,  in  the  year  1627.  I  herein  make  some  ex- 
irnctd  M  worthy  of  particular  notice  and  remembrance  in  my  in- 
t|uiti('^,  to  wit : 

Ii  i-*  addnsMMl  to  llirce  commissioners  ns  then  al)()ui  to  depart  from 
'  wiih  |xH>iiIe  for  the  sctlb-menl.     It  n-fers  to  lii.s  cousin,  Wil- 

M  kh.'un,  as  "  thon  on  the  spot,"  actiuLj  as  liis  dcpuly,  and  pre- 
|vitr(l  iM-for'-hand  to  rrcoive  them.  He  sj)caks  of  llicir  abilily  to  pro- 
cure ."upplics  on  the  Jrrsey  ^ide  of  the  river,  if  the  Dutch,  Swedes  or 
Kit^lish  already  in  \l\v  province  should  \n\  immoderate  in  their  prices; 
llius  uulicalini;  lijc  stale  of  previous  population  and  improvement. 

He  ^lows  his  expectation  that  the  "  peat  towne"  might  be  located 
ni  I'pland,  (\.  e.  (he  neighbourhood  of  Chester,  thus  agreeing  with 
Ujc  tradition,')  by  saying,  "  I»H  the  rivers  and  creeks  be  sounded  on 
my  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  especially  Upland,  in  order  to  settle  a 
prcat  towne  ;  and  be  sure  to  make  your  choice  where  it  is  most  navi- 
gable, high,  dr)"  and  iicaldiy,  and  not  swampy.  It  would  be  well, 
he  siys,  if  the  river  coming  into  (he  creek  (I  presume  at  Chester)  be 
naviuaible.  at  least  for  l)oais,  up  into  the  country."*  At  the  same 
lime  he  admits  the  possibility  of  a  previously  detemiined  location,  by 
saying, "  should  it  be  already  taken  up  in  greater  proportions,  in  that 
case  ihey  are  to  use  their  influence  to  have  it  diminished  to  the  size 
in  his  scheme,  so  that  a  good  design  be  not  spoiled  thereby."  The 
Iwunds  of  a  city  are  not  designated  ;  (as  some  have  often  since  saidf) 
but  the  Liberties  contiguous  thereto  are  recommended  to  comprise 
lO.fMHj  acre.-;,  and  to  be  apportioned  among  the  purchasers  in  parcels 
equal  to  10(J  acres  of  the  said  Liberties  for  every  5000  acres  possessed 
in  the  countr}- ;  and  in  cases  where  persons  shall  have  a  proportion 

•  Thu»  ihowin^  how  well  Ihcy  fulfilled  his  wishes  in  selecting  such  a  preferable  stream 
M  the  Schuylkill  no  near  the  city,  even  without  his  special  designation  of  that  river. — 
SurpMsing  too.  in  advantaties,  the  once  projected  site  of  "  old  Philadelphia,"  near  the 
*•  Bako-bouie,"  the  Houth  side  of  Poquesink  creek  in  Byberry,  which  was  abandoned  it  is 
■aid,  becaiue  of  the  sunken  rocks  found  there,  called  the  "  Hen  and  Chickens." 

f  Deao  Prideaax's  "  Connciions"  says  he  had  the  plan  of  the  great  Babyloain  his  view. 
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of  ten  acres  fallen  to  their  lot  by  the  water  side,  they  to  abate  five  and 
take  those  five  acres  more  backward,  and  so  proportionably  for  every 
other  size.  If,  however,  tiiey  could  not  find  a  site  by  tlie  water  side 
afllbrding  land  enough  to  allow  the  proportion  of  lUO  to  50U(J  acres, 
then  get  what  they  can,  even  though  it  were  but  50  acres  to  a  share. 
Be  sure  to  settle  the  streets  uniform  down  to  tlie  water.  Let  the  place 
for  the  store-house  be  on  the  middle  of  the  key,  which  will  serve  for 
market  and  state-houses  too.  This  may  be  ordered  when  he  shall 
oome  in  the  next  season." 

"  Pitch  upon  the  very  middle  of  the  plot  of  the  towne,  to  be  laid 
facing  the  harbour,  for  the  situation  of  my  house."  Thus  designating, 
as  I  conceive,  the  location  of  his  dwelling  in  Laititia  Court,  and  in- 
timating his  desire  to  have  it  facing  the  river,  as  "  the  line  of  houses 
of  the  towne  should  be,"  and  at  least  20l)  paces  from  the  river.  He 
purposed  that  each  house  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of 
his  ground,  so  as  to  give  place  to  gardens,  <fcc.  Such  as  might  "  be 
a  green  country  towne  which  might  never  be  burnt  and  might  always 
be  wholesome."  Finally,  he  recommends  his  commissioners  to  he 
tender  of  offending  the  Indians ;  to  make  them  presents ;  and  in  his 
name  to  buy  their  lands,  assuring  them  that  "  we  intend  to  sit  down 
lovingly  among  them." 

William  Penn,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  8th  mo.,  1681,  addres- 
sed to  James  Harrison,  then  at  Boulton,  says,  "my  voyage  is  not  like 
to  be  so  quick  as  I  hoped,  because  the  people,  on  whose  going  his 
resolutions  and  service  in  going  depends,  though  they  buy,  and  most 
send  servants  to  clear  and  sow  a  piece  of  land  against  they  come,  not 
one  fifth  of  them  can  now  get  rid  of  their  concerns  here  till  spring. 
When  they  go,  I  go.  I  am  like  to  have  many  from  France,  some 
from  Holland,  and  some,  I  hear,  from  Scotland," 

In  the  same  letter*  he  annexes  a  power  for  him  to  sell,  in  England, 
lands  of  Pennsylvania,  to  those  who  will  buy.  And  he  adds,  "  a  ship 
with  commissioners  will  go  suddenly  in  five  weeks." 

"  I  eye  the  Lord  in  obtaining  the  country,  and  as  I  have  so  obtained 
I  desire  I  may  not  be  unworthy  of  his  love,  but  do  that  which  may 
answer  his  kind  providence  and  serve  his  truth  and  people,  that  an 
example  may  be  set  up  to  the  nations!  There  may  be  room  there, 
though  not  here,  for  such  an  holy  experiment." 

William  Penn's  letter*  of  the  3d  of  8th  mo.,  1685,  to  "  dear  Thomas 
Lloyd,"  says, "  I  recommend  the  bearer,  Charles  De  la  Noe,  a  French 
minister  of  good  name  for  his  sincere  and  zealous  life,  and  well  re- 
commended from  his  own  country.  If  he  is  used  well  more  will  fol- 
low. He  is  humble  and  intends  to  work  for  his  bread,  has  two  ser- 
vants, and  a  genius  to  a  vineyard  and  a  garden.  Let  him  have  c^40 
worth  of  corn  if  he  wants  it.  It  will  be  of  good  savour,  for  a  letter  is 
come  over  (to  England)  from  a  great  Professor  in  France  to  some  here, 
to  say  there  is  no  room  (there)  for  any  but  Quakers,"  (fcc. 

•  These  MS.  letters  were  in  my  possession. 
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•    '  '    11  .  (,»  iix.mIh-  l'nii(lmi;iii*  (^a  foniKMoiic  it  isprc- 

nu  ..>ill   w.ll.      I   li..|u' a  viiK'Viiril  ilinr  (In  have) 

fut 

r  .  _  ikin;:  «>r  lln'  Dukr  of  MoiiiiumiiIi'm  mHunrctioii,  says, 
"  AU»iil  :ttn»  nre  lo  l»r  liuni:  in  ilu"  lowiis.aiid  KHMholic  Uaii-poitcd ; 
of  whom  I  linvc  lMnrjp«l  «Im»iU  '2l»  of  lIu-  kiiii,'."  Would  i)  iioi  mow 
he  n  iiiniior  of  curioMiy  lokimw  wlial  (Iri^iocsofcrrdii  or  niiowii  soiik' 
of  ihci»r  ilrMTiiilnnii*  now  ornipy  anions;  ns ! 

William  Pi'nn*!<  U'lini  u>  Jaitirs  Harrison,  of  (ho  -llh  of  Sth  nio., 
irvS"*.  iiluMt  lu!<  (Uruard  at  Prnn-lMMV.)  says,  "  pcrsetutittn  is  cxecs- 
nvrlv  Inch  ni  Tmnr.' ;  not  a  nnolini,'  of  Protestants  is  Irfl.  Many, 
nml  inui  h  wfalih.  will  \  i>il  yonr  parts."  ['riicy  went  ^ninially  lo 
New  H<K  lirllr,  nrar  Nrw  ^'ork.J 

>N  illiani  IVnn's  h-llrrt  to  his  steward  spoaks  of  sondinu:  (uit,  for 
\m  fannly  pnr|>oM*!».  \\ev{  in  harrcls,  hnlter  in  casks,  and  ( audits,  all 
fr«ni  In-lnnd !  \\w  a  fishinsj  net,  hritk-inakcrs,  masons,  whcel-wriLrhls, 
cnmrniiTK.  A:r.  Ho  asks  from  this  country,  as  rarities,  smoked  shad 
ami  l>«Tf ;  nliHi  ithnihs  and  snssiifras.  Some,  he  says,  come  to  him  to 
hr  hrl|»«'«l  «»ver  on  the  trrnis  he  jtiil)li.-hed  for  the  poor. 

In  the  Pastorins  MS.  jvipers  in  my  |)(»ssession,  I  i^deaii  the  follow- 
inz  fart«»  of  arrival  ami  landini^.  He  arrived  in  1(">S.'{.  and  was  the 
founder  of  (lermaniown.  He  came  over  with  a.s]iij)-load  from  Mng- 
land.  in  the  Amerira.  (.'aplain  Josej)h  AVasey,  and  were  chased,  as 
lliey  feared.  '*  hytherruel  and  enslavinij  Turks."  He  thus  describes 
the  fealures  of  the  cily  plot:  "  Tlie  fortunate  day  of  our  arrival,  on 
the  2lhh  of  6(h  mo.,  \i\Xi.  I  wasa.s  glad  to  land  from  the  vessel  every 
whie  jw  Si.  Paid's  sllipma(e.^  were  to  land  at  Melita.  Tiien  Phila- 
delphia ron.eisted  of  three  or  four  little  cottages;  [such  as  Edward 
Drinker's,  Sven  Sener,  A:c.]  all  the  residue  heing  only  woods,  un- 
derwood;*,  tind»er  and  trees,  among  which  I  several  limes  have  lost 
my«elfin  iravrjiinir  no  farther  than  from  the  waterside  (where  was 
hi-;  cnw)  to  (he  house,  now  of  our  friend  William  Hiidson, — then 
allotted  to  a  Dutch  haker,  wliose  name  was  Cornelivis  Horn.  What 
my  thouL'ht.s  were  ofsurh  a  n-nowned  cily  (I  not  long  before  having 
seen  I.ondon.  I\'iris.  Amsterdam,  (j!andt,&c.)  is  needless  to  reliearse  ; 
but  what  I  think  now  'in  171H,  when  he  wrote)  I  dare  ingenuously 
pay,  viz  :  that  Ciod  has  luade  of  a  desert  an  enclosed  garden,  and  the 
pianiaiion?  al>oui  it,  a  fruitful  field." 

William  Penn's  letter  of  the  2Nh  of  oth  mo.,  (July,)  1GS3,  to  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  says,"  I  have  laid  out  the  province  in  counties; 
fix  are  heirun  to  be  seated,  lying  on  the  great  river, and  planted  about 
nx  mile«  back.  Our  town  plot  has  a  navigable  river  on  each  side, — 
nl>out  '^^l  houses  are  built,  and  301)  farms  are  settled  contiguous  to  it. 
The  soil  is  good — air  serene  and  sweet,  from  the  cedar,  pine  and  sas- 
safras, with  a  wild  myrtle  of  great  fragrance.     I  have  had  better  veni- 


•  I  Uke  thi»  Frenchman  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  Andrew  Doz,  a  very  respectable 
atixm.     The  family  in  now  extinct. 

t  Tbew  .MS.  Icttrrs  were  in  roy  possession. 
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son,  Ijiijger,  more  tender,  and  as  fat  as  in  England.  Turkeys  of  the 
wood  1  had  of  forty  and  fifty  pounds  weight.  Fish  in  abundance, 
especially  i^had  and  rock.  Oysters  are  monstrous  for  bigness.  In  the 
woods  are  divere  fruits,  wild,  and  llowers  that  for  colour,  largeness, 
and  beauty,  excel." 

A\'iliiam  Penn's  letter  of  the  16th  of  8th  mo.,  1683,  to  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  says, 

I.  The  province  in  general  is  as  followeth, — 

II.  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear;  the  heavens  serene,  like  the  south 
of  France,  rarely  overcast;  and  as  the  woods  come  by  numbers  of 
people  to  be  more  cleared — will  reline  it  more.* 

III.  The  waters  are  generally  good  ;  for  the  rivers  and  brooks  have 
mostly  gravel  and  stony  bottoms ;  and  in  number,  hardly  credible. 
A\  e  have  also  mineral  waters,  that  operate  in  the  same  manner  with 
Banietand  North  Hall,  not  two  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

IV.  For  the  seasons  of  the  year,  having,  by  God's  goodness,  now 
lived  over  the  coldest  and  hottest,  that  the  oldest  liver  in  the  province 
can  remember,  I  can  say  something  to  an  English  imderstanding. 

First,  Of  the  fall ;  for  then  I  came  in :  I  found  it,  from  the  24th 
of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December,  as  we  have  it  usually,  in 
England,  in  September,  or  rather,  like  an  English  mild  spring.  From 
December  to  the  beginning  of  the  month  called  March,  we  had  sharp 
frosty  weather ;  not  foul,  thick,  black  weather,  as  our  north-east  winds 
bring  with  them,  in  England ;  but  a  sky  as  clear  as  in  summer,  and 
the  air  dry,  cold,  piercing  and  hungry ;  yet  I  remember  not  tliat  I 
wore  more  clothes  than  in  England.  The  reason  of  this  cold  is  given, 
as  from  the  great  lakes,  that  are  fed  by  the  fountains  of  Canada.  The 
winter  before  was  as  mild,  scarce  any  ice  at  all;  while  this,  for  a 
few  days,  froze  up  our  great  river  Delaware,  From  that  month,  to 
the  month  called  June,  we  enjoyed  a  sweet  spring ;  no  gusts,  but 
gentle  showers,  and  a  fme  sky.  Yet,  this  I  observe,  that  the  winds 
here,  as  there,  are  more  inconstant,  spring  and  fall,  upon  that  turn  of 
nature,  than  in  summer,  or  winter.  Frojii  thence  to  this  present 
month,  (August)  which  endeth  the  summer,  (commonly  speaking) 
we  have  had  extraordinary  heats,  yet  mitigated  sometimes  by  cool 
breezes.  The  wind,  that  ruleth  the  summer  season,  is  the  south-west ; 
but  spring,  fall,  and  winter,  it  is  rare  to  want  the  north-western  seven 
days  together.  And  whatever  mists,  fogs,  or  vapours,  foul  the  heavens 
by  easterly  or  southerly  winds,  in  two  hours' time,  are  blown  away; 
the  one  is  followed  by  the  other:  a  remedy  that  seems  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar providence  in  it,  to  the  inhabitants;  the  multitude  of  trees,  yet 
standing,  being  liable  to  retain  mists  and  vapours  ;  and  yet  not  one 
quarter  so  thick  as  I  expected. 

\^  The  natural  produce  of  the  countiy,  of  vegetables,  is  trees,  fruits, 
plants,  flowers.  The  trees  of  most  note,  are  the  black  walnut,  cedar, 
cypress,  chestnut,  poplar,  gum-wood,  hickory,  sassafras,  ash,  beech, 

•  How  true  it  is. 
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Ami  tKik  of  tlivrn«  sorlf.  nx  ml.  wliid'  :iii»l  Itlark  ;  s:j»;iiii>Ii,<li»  sliml,;iiicl 
Mvniiip.  (he  iiu»»-l  tluniMc  of  nil.  (Mall  which  llun*  ispk'iily  forlhc 
UM'  ol  iiinii. 

Tlu-  frnils.  ihal  I  fuul  in  ihr  woods,  air  (h<-  whilr  and  Mack  iiiiil- 
U'ti)  .tho.-uuit.  wnlnul.  plums,  .--liawlMiiirs.  i  ranhciiirs,  whoidi  hci- 
rii*!<.  niul  ^^nJH^'^  of  tli\rrs  s«irts.  'rhcn*  arc  also  very  t^^ood  jx'achos, 
nn«i  II)  i;rra(  (|iiai)tiii«>s ;  not  an  Indian  jilanlaiion  wiihoni  (hcni ;  l)ul 
wlicilior  iialurally  hcrmt  firsi.  I  know  not.  However  one  may  have; 
ihrin  l»y  l»U!*lirl!<  f(»r  littlo  :  ihey  make  a  j)loii.«anl  drink  ;  and  I  think, 
not  inferior  i«»  any  penrh  you  have  in  liiitjland, except  llu;  tru**  New- 
in^on.  Ii  \*  »li.'jiuial»lo  with  me,  whether  it  he  hest  to  fall  to  fming 
ihr  ffuil."  of  the  country,  e.-ijiecially  the  fjrape.hy  the  care  and  skill  of 
nrt.  or  send  for  foreitjn  .'^tems  and  nets,  already  ltooiI  and  a[)proved. 
Il  N-eujs  most  rea>onahle  to  helieve,  that  not  only  a  ihinir  t^roweth 
hr-t  \\luMe  it  natur.div  irrows,  hut  will  hardly  heecinalled  by  another 
1  the  same  kind,  that  dolh  not  nalurally  i,n()W  tluMc.  IJuf, 
the  ilouhi,  I  intend,  if  (iod  i,Mve  me  life,  to  try  both,  and  hop*; 
the  consotpiencc  will  be  as  pood  wine  as  any  of  tlie  European  coun- 
iries,  of  the  snine  laliludo,  do  yield. 

VI.  Tlio  artificial  produce  of  the  country  is  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
pen",  iM'antJ,  s«pia<hes,  pumiikins.  water-melons,  nnisk-mclons,  and  all 
lierlw  and  r«M»ts,lhal  our  trardens  in  Mni^land  usually  Ijriu^  forth. 

\  II.  Of  livinir  creatures;  fish,  fowl,  and  tht;  beasts  of  the  woods; 
here  are  divers  sort^,  s^imc  for  food  and  profit,  and  some  for  profit 
only  :  For  food,  as  well  as  profit,  the  KIk,  as  big  as  a  small  ox  ;  deer, 
biinrcr  than  ours;  beaver,  rackoon,  rabbits,  stpiirrcls;  and  some  eat 
vounir  bear,  and  conunend  it.  Of  fowl  of  the  land,  there  is  the  tur- 
key, (forty  and  fifty  |x)unds  weiijhl)  which  is  very  great;  pheasants, 
heathbirds,  pigeons  and  partridu^es,  in  abundance.  Of  the  water,  the 
swan,  choose,  white  and  gray  ;  l>rantls,  ducks,  teal,  also  the  snipe  and 
curlew, and  that  in  great  numbers;  but  the  duck  and  teal  excel;  nor 
so  uotmI  have  I  ever  eat  in  other  countries.  Of  fi^h,  there  is  the  stur- 
geon, herring,  rock,  .shad,  cats-head,  sheeps-head,  eel,  smelt,  perch, 
roach  ;  and  in  inland  rivers,  trout,  some  say  salmon,  above  the  falls. 
Of  shell-fish,  we  have  oysters,  crabs,  cockles,  conchs  and  muscles; 
some  oysters  six  inches  long ;  and  one  sort  of  cockles  as  big  as  the 
stewing  oysters;  they  make  a  rich  broth.  The  creatures  for  profit 
only,  by  skin  or  fur,  and  that  are  natural  to  these  parts,  are  the  wild- 
cat, panther,  otter,  wolf,  fox,  fisher,  mmx,nnisk-rat;  and  of  the  water, 
the  whale,  for  oil,  of  which  we  have  good  store  ;  and  two  companies 
of  whalers,  whose  boats  are  built,  will  soon  begin  their  work  ;  which 
hath  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  improvement:  to  say  nothiufj- 
of  our  re,'t=onable  hopes  of  good  cod  in  the  bay. 

^  III.  \\  e  have  no  want  of  horses  ;  and  some  are  very  good,  and 
shapely  enough;  two  ships  have  been  freighted  to  Barbadoes  with 
hordes  and  pipe-staves,  since  my  coming  in.  Here  is  also  plenty  of 
cow-cattle,  and  some  sheep;  the  people" plough  most  with  oxen. 

IX.  There  are  divers  olants,  that  not  only  the  Indians  tell  us,  but 
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we  have  had  occasion  to  prove,  by  swcUings,  burnings,  ciils,  etc., that 
they  are  of  great  virlue,  siuldenly  curing  the  patient;  and,  for  smell, 
I  have  observed  several,  especially  one,  the  wild  myrtle;  the  others  I 
know  not  what  to  call,  but  are  most  fragrant. 

X.  The  woods  are  adorned  with  lovely  llowers,  for  colour,  great- 
ness, figure  and  variety.  I  have  seen  the  gardens  of  London  best 
stored  with  that  sort  of  beauty,  but  think  they  may  be  improved  by 
our  woods;  I  have  sent  a  few  to  a  person  of  quality  this  year,  for  a 
trial.     This  much  of  the  country. 

By  some  MS.  papers  of  the  Pemberton  family  once  in  my  posses- 
sion, I  ascertain  that  the  Harrison  and  Pendjerton  families  (inter- 
married) came  over  together,  among  50  passengers,  in  the  ship  Sub- 
mission, Captain  James  Settle,  from  Liverpool.  The  terms  of  passage 
were  four  pounds  five  shillings  for  all  persons  over  12  years  of  age; 
for  all  children,  two  pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence;  and  for  all 
goods,  thirty  pounds  per  ton.  Their  contract  was, "  to  proceed  to  Dela- 
ware river  or  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania  to  tlie  best  cojiveniency  of 
freighters."  It  may  serve  to  know  the  execution  of  such  voyages,  to 
learn,  that  by  distress  of  weather,  they  were  landed  in  the  "  Potuxen 
river  in  Maryland,"  whence  they  came  to  the  place  of  Philadelphia, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Pennsbury  neighbourhood,  where  they 
settled  and  occupied  places  of  distinguished  trust. 

When  James  Harrison  and  his  son-in-law,  Phineas  Pemberton, 
first  entered  Philadelphia  on  horse-back,  from  Choptank  in  Main- 
land, the  latter  records  that  at  that  time  (November,  1GS2)  they  could 
not  procure  entertainment  there  for  their  horses;  "they  therefore 
spancelled  them,  (by  leathern  hopples  I  presume,)  and  turned  them 
out  into  the  woods."  They  sought  them  next  morning  in  vain,  and 
after  two  days  search  (think  what  a  wide  range  they  nmst  have  en- 
joyed!) they  were  obliged  to  take  a  boat  to  proceed  up  the  river  to 
Bucks  county.  One  of  those  horses  was  not  found  till  the  succeeding 
January! 

We  are  indebted  for  a  primitive  story  of  much  interest,  to  Deborah 
Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  a  pious  lady  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
She  died  about  40  years  ago,  at  abofit  the  age  of  65.  She  having 
fine  afl!ections  for  the  relics  and  the  incidents  of  the  primitive  settlers, 
made  the  codicil  of  her  will  peculiar  bj'  some  of  the  memorials  she 
there  pci-petuated,  by  connecting  the  history  with  the  gifts  which  she 
there  wills  to  her  descendants.  The  facts  are  best  told  in  her  own 
sin)plicity  of  language,  and  her  habitual  pious  feelings,  to  wit: — 
"  The  large  silver  old-fashioned  salver,  I  give  to  my  nephew,  Thomas 
Morris,  was  given  to  my  dear  parents  by  my  mother's  aunt,  Eliza- 
beth Hard,  a  worthy  good  woman,  [she  being  the  first  orplian  ever 
left  in  charge  of  George  Fox's  Society  of  Friends  in  England,] 
whose  sweet  innocent  deportment  used  to  give  me  high  esteem  and 
regard  for  the  ancient  people.  She  came  from  England  with  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  otlier  Friends.  jMy  grandfather  and  wife  came  two 
years  before  her,  and  settled  in  the  Jerseys;  but  when  she  heard  her 
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1  lo   IMnlailrlpliia,  llu-y  r«>nt<)vril  lliitliri  ulsu,  ami    jiK-t 
\  raw  on  iIm"  l>aiik  i»f  llic  livt-r,  wIhtc  is  now  callcil 
I       .  '.       !  wliaif,  (M)  naniril   fnini  an  ancicnl  tavnn  on  llic 

u  1 '      ..  .1  n««rlli\vanl  of  (  'Ih'sUmiI  Siicci,  lia\  inj,'  a  cmoUcil 

Ullrl  ol  \v»hhI  ^^ru.•*^is•n)  wlun  my  «l«ai  auni  (Ilaid)  arrived;  which 
•lio  r.-trcnuHl  a  ihxino  |trovnl<'n«f  thus  to  liinl  her  sish  r,  whom  she 
linii  i»o»  sH'on  for  j«onir  yrars,  Uius  rruily  to  receive  hci  in  the  cav(!. 
Thry  ihi-rr  ilwi'll  lojjrlhrr  nniil  ihcy  roulil  huilil.*  1  icmembcr, 
whilM  wriiini;,  ono  jxissii;!'  amon^j  many  othci-s  which  she  rchited, 
\vh».-h  I  hnvo  oftm  |)h-a.>«inirly  thoiij^ht  of,  :uk  it  has  raised  my  hopes, 
ji,.-rrn<'«Ml  my  failh  and  dcj>.'nilencf  on  thai  arm  whidi  never  faih'd 
'ly  ance.siors.  It  was  with  dien>  su])])or(in<;  ihroui^h  all  (heir 
,  /,  antl  many  attended  them  in  sedlinLi:  '^  "''\\'  counlry.      In 

htunrs  of  \\»  l>fin;;as  profiialtly  rememlu-red  l)y  my  cousins  as  myself 
I'll  trjH-at  it,  to  wit : — All  that  came  wanted  adwellin!,^  and  h;ustened 
lu  prw\i»ic  one.  As  they  lovinsjly  helped  each  other,  the  women  set 
Uu-nwhes  lo  work  they  had  not  been  used  to  before;  for  few  of  our 
fiD't  setth'rs  were  of  the  laborious  class,  and  help  of  that  sort  was 
srarre.  My  c.o(h\  aunt  (Hard)  thouf^ht  it  expedient  lo  help  her 
liU^lKtnd  at  one  end  «>f  the  saw,  and  to  fetch  all  such  water  to  make 
mortiu-  of  as  they  then  had  lo  build  their  chinmey.t  At  one  lime, 
I)einjjover\vearied  iherewilh,her  hu-liaud desired  her  loforbear,saying', 
'thou,  luy  clear,  had  beuer  think  of  dimier;'  on  which,  ])<)or  woman, 
the  walked  away,  weejiinij  as  she  went,  and  rencctinj;  on  herself  for 
coming  here,  lo  be  exjwsed  to  such  hardships,  and  then  not  know 
where  to  eel  a  dinner,  for  their  ])rovision  was  all  spent,  except  a 
sinall  (|uaniiiy  of  hisruil  and  cheese,  of  which  she  had  not  informed 
her  husband;  but  thouEfht  she  would  Xxy  which  of  her  friends  had 
any  to  sjxue.  'riius  she  walked  on  towards  her  tent,  (happy  time 
when  each  one's  treasure  lay  safe  therein,)  but  was  a  little  too  de- 
spondini;  in  her  mind,  for  which  she  felt  herself  closely  reproved; 
and  as  if  (pieried  with, — 'didst  thou  not  come  for  liberty  of  con- 
science,— hiL<l  thou  not  got  it, — also  been  provided  for  beyond  thy 
expectation?'  Which  so  luunlilcd  her,  she  on  her  knees  begged 
forgiveness  and  preservation  in'fulure,  and  never  repined  afterwards. 
"  When  she  arose,  and  was  going  to  seek  for  other  food  than  what 
slie  had,  her  cat  came  into  the  lent,  and  had  caught  a  fine  large 
rabbit,  which  she  thankfully  received  and  dressed  as  an  English 
hare.  When  her  husband  came  into  dimier,  being  informed  of  the 
facL^.  they  both  wept  wiih  reverential  joy,  and  ate  their  meal,  which 
wai?  ihus  seasonably  provided  for  them,  in  singleness  of  heart.  Many 
such  providential  cases  did  they  partake  of: — and  thus  did  our  woithy 

•  Anthony  \f.  Buckley,  of  Philadelphia,  a  descendant,  showed  mo,  in  1841,  a  very 
fine  napkin  in  diamond  figure,  which  had  been  spun  hy  Elizabeth  Hard  while  in  that 
cave,  and  worrn  Viy  the  Germans  in  Germantown.  He  also  showed  me  a  very  pretty 
chair,  low  and  <»ma!l.  which  had  been  a  sitting  chair  in  that  cave. 

j-  In  that  manner  Carter  o  wife  carried  the  ho<i  for  him  when  building  his  dwelling, on 
the  foutb-east  comer  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  street,  where  is  now  Carey's  book  store. 
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ancestors  witness  tlic  arm  of  divine  love  extended  for  their  support." 
[She  hved  to  be  03  years  of  age.] 

In  memory  of  the  foreg'oini^  movinir  recital,  the  said  Deborah 
Morris  wills  to  her  beloved  uncle,  I, nice  IMorris,  a  silver  tureen, 
(once  a  sugar-box,  and  supplied  with  the  addition  of  handlers) 
marked  A.  M. — S.  M. — 1).  M.,  which  had  once  been  his  grand- 
father's; but  made  chietly  interesting  to  the  present  reader,  by  the 
additional  fi\ct,  that  it  had  engraved  upon  it  the  device  of  the  cat 
seizing  upon  and  bearing  off  the  rabbit,  according  to  the  preceding 
recital. 

I  have  heard  some  other  facts  connected  with  the  above  incidents, 
told  to  me  by  Mrs.  Nancarro,  who  had  taken  soup  out  of  that  tureen. 
She  had  heard  them  among  some  of  the  Morris  family  descended  of 
Anthony  Morris  of  Penn's  day.  But  the  story  is  already  sufficiently 
long. 

William  Penn's  letter  of  1683,  thus  describes  some  of  the  earliest 
facts  of  Philadelphia,  to  wit: — the  names  of  the  streets  are  mostly 
taken  from  the  things  which  spontaneously  grow  in  the  countr}'. 

There  is  a  fair  key  of  about  300  feet  square,  (a  little  above  Wal- 
nut Street,)  built  by  Samuel  Carpenter,  to  which  a  ship  of  500  tons 
may  lay  her  broadside.  Others  intend  to  follow  his  example.  We 
have  also  a  rope-walk,  made  by  B.  Wilcox,  (Mayor  of  the  city) 
there  inhabits  most  sorts  of  useful  tradesmen;  divers  brickeries going 
on;  many  cellars  already  stoned  or  bricked,  and  some  brick  houses- 
going  up.  The  hours  for  work  and  meals  for  labourers  are  fixed  and 
known  by  ringing  of  bell.  After  nine  at  night  the  officers  (all  pri- 
vate citizens  serving  in  turns)  go  the  rounds,  and  no  person,  without 
very  good  cause,  suffered  to  be  at  any  public  house,  except  as  a 
lodger. 

Robert  Turner,  in  his  letter  to  William  Penn  of  the  3d  of  6  mo., 
168.5,  describing  the  progress  of  Philadelphia,  speaks  thus: — "The 
towne  goes  on  in  planting  and  building  to  admiration,  both  in  the 
front  and  backward,  about  600  houses  in  three  j^ears'time.  Bricks 
are  exceeding  good,  and  cheaper  than  they  were,  say  at  16  shillings 
per  thousand,  and  brick  houses  are  now  as  cheap  to  build  as  wood. 
Many  brave  brick  houses  are  going  up  with  good  cellars.  Humphrey 
Murray,  (Mayor)  from  New  York,  has  built  a  large  timber  house 
with  brick  chimnies."  After  naming  several  persons  who  have  built, 
he  adds,  "  all  these  have  balconies;  we  build  most  houses  with  them." 

"  Last  winter  great  plenty  of  deer  were  brought  in,  by  the  Indians 
and  English,  from  the  country.  The  Germans  are  manufacturing 
linen  finely." 

The  first  Isaac  Norris  was  married  at  Philadelphia,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Friends,  in  a  private  house  in  Front  street,  a  little  northward 
of  the  Drawbridge.  I  have  learnt,  that  when  the  Society  was  but 
small,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Friends  to  hold  their  week-day 
meetings  in  private  houses;  from  that  cause  Isaac  Norris  was  so 
married. 

Vol.  I.— G  6 


f»0         IhcU  ami  Ckrurrtnrcs  of  the  i'vimitivc  Stttlcmnit. 

Culttnrl  ro\r,  «lio  prnndfallirr  of  iIm'  lair  Tench  Toxc,  Rs(ir,, 
nwilr  nil  rl«»|»<iinii(  in  liis  youlh  wilh  an  luiicss,  .Saiali  l',(  klry,  a 
Fncml.  >\  liai  was  Hiiii:nlar  in  tlicir  oaso  was,  ilial  tlicy  wrir  niai- 
rir«l  III  ilio  wikhIs  ill  Jri>oy  l»y  Hmi  li^lit,  l»y  iIm-  <  liajilain  of  Lonl 
('«>mlnif> .  ihc  iIh'h  (i«ivi<nit»r  of  New  Jrrsoy.  'I'lu-  in«H'ling  of  tlio 
r)in|ilnii)  llwtr  mthumI  lo  liavr  l»»M<n  accidi-nlal.  'JMic  fact  gavo  sonic 
M-niulal  Ui  ilio  Hrrious  fiicmls  of  licr  family.  A  Icltcr  of  Margaret 
IV.-^«'n.  of  |7(»7.  which  I  have  hmmi,  (hns  (jcucriljcs  hor  iniihrage  at 
ihr  fnd.  sayine: — "The  news  of  Sarah  IlclJry's  marriage  is  holh 
!  ami  !<nrprisinir,  widi  one  Colonel  Coxe,  u  fnu!  llaunling 
n,  ^.^lti  lo  lie  worlli  a  greal  deal  of  money, — a  great  incluce- 
inriu.  It  IS  «ml.  on  her  side.  His  sister  Trent  was  sujiposed  to  have 
prr»moir<l  the  maicli.  Her  other  friends  were  ignorant  of  the  match. 
It  lt»«)k  pinrr  in  the  nl'sence  of  lier  undo  and  aunt  Hill,  between 
two  ami  three  in  the  morning,  on  the  Jersey  side,  under  a  tree  by 
firr  lichi.  They  have  since  proselyted  her,  and  decked  her  in 
fiiipry." 

In  tliP  rnrly  period  of  Philadelphia  it  was  very  common  for  the 
ocKJ  livers  to  have  malt-houses  on  their  several  j)remiscs  for  making 
loino-inade  .stiDng  beer;  there  were  sucii  at  J.  Logan's  at  Penns- 
•ury,  and  at  several  others,  even  till  70  years  ago. 

Professor  Kalm,  the  .Swedish  traveller,  who  visited  Philadelpliia 
n  l7•l^i-*>,  relates  what  he  lieard  of  Nils  (Justafson,  an  old  Swede 
of  yi  years  of  age;  he  said  he  could  well  remember  the  state  of  the 
rountr)-  ai  the  time  when  the  Dutch  possessed  it,  and  in  what  case 
it  wa."  before  the  arrival  of  the  Iwicflish.  He  had  himself  brought  a 
great  deal  of  timber  to  Philadelphia  at  tiie  time  it  was  built.  He 
«ill  reinembered  to  have  seen  a  great  forest  on  the  spot  where  Phila- 
delphia since  stands. 

Kalm  Plates  some  farts  of  the  city  of  his  own  observation,  such 
n.",  that  wlieneverhe  walked  out  beyond  the  streets,  he  saw  numerous 
gmjio  vines  growing  in  every  direction  near  the  city. 

He  speaks  of  the  red  cedar  being  once  so  abundant  as  that  all 
poet  of  fences  were  made  of  it,  in  some  places  even  to  the  very 
rails.  Several  of  the  canoes,  the  most  common  kind  of  boat  in  use, 
were  sometimes  made  of  red  cedar. 

Several  houses  were  of  tiled  roofs,  and  several  of  stone  of  a  mix- 
ture of  black  or  gray  glinuuer,  i.  e.,  having  isinglass  therein;  these 
he  said  did  not  make  moist  walls.  Water  Street,  in  his  lime,  ran 
nion?  the  river,  southward  of  the  High  Street, — the  northern  part 
V»*'inir  a  later  work.  The  crpatest  ornament  of  a  public  kind  he  then 
faw  in  the  city,  was  "the  Town  Hall,  (the  State-house)  having  a 
tower  with  a  hell."  It  was  then  greater  than  Christ  Church ; 
fnoi  then  fully  built  up^  for  he  says,  "the  two  churches  then  in 
KhzalK>thtown  suqia^sed  in  splendour  any  thing  then  in  Philadel- 
phia!" 

He  Fpeaks  of  minks  being  sometimes  found  living  in  the  docks 
and  bridges  at  Philadelphia,  and  there  destroying  numbers  of  the 
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rats.  They  were  generally  along  the  Delaware  in  the  hollow 
trees. 

Many  of  the  ancient  houses  which  he  saw  still  in  Philarlclphia 
had  been  built  of  stone,  and  had  the  lime  made  from  oyster  shells  ;  this 
caused  them  always  to  have  wet  walls  for  two  or  three  days  before  a 
rain,  so  that  great  drops  of  water  rested  on  them  ;  they  were  indeed 
good  hygrometers,  but  much  complained  of;  they  fell  into  prema- 
ture decay,  and  are  since  gone. 

One  fact  related  by  Mr.  Kalm  attaches  with  peculiar  force  to 
Philadelphia;  he  was  much  suiprised  with  the  abundance  and  bald- 
ness of  our  laurel  tree,  called  by  the  settlers  and  Indians  the  spoon 
tree,  because  the  latter  made  of  it  their  spoons,  trowels,  (fcc.  Lin- 
naeus has  called  it  Kalmia  latifolia,  after  the  name  of  Kalm,  who 
took  it  home  to  Sweden  in  the  form  of  a  spoon  made  by  an  Indian, 
who  had  killed  many  stags  on  the  spot  where  Philadelphia  now 
stands, — they  subsisted  on  its  leaves  in  the  winter  season. 

Old  George  Warner,  a  Friend,  who  died  at  Philadelphia  in  ISIO, 
aged  99  years,  gave  a  verbal  description  of  Philadelphia  as  he  saw 
it  at  his  landing  here  in  the  year  1726.  The  passengers  of  the  ship, 
having  the  small  pox  on  board,  were  all  landed  at  the  Swedes' 
Church,  then  "far  below  the  great  towne;"  there  they  were  all 
generously  received  by  one  Barnes,  w^ho  treated  them  (such  as  could 
receive  it)  with  rum, — the  first  Warner  had  ever  seen.  Barnes  led 
them  out  to  the  "Blue  House  Tavern;"  (which  stood  till  the  year 
1828,  at  the  south  west  corner  of  South  and  Ninth  Streets,  near  a 
great  pond,)  they  then  saw  nothing  in  all  their  route  but  swamps  and 
lofty  forests,  no  houses,  and  abundance  of  wild  game. 

There  they  remained  till  recovered;  then  he  was  conducted  to  the 
"  Boatswain  and  Call  Tavern,"  (in  aforetime  the  celebrated  "  Blue 
Anchor  Inn")  at  the  Drawbridge,  north-west  corner.  In  all  this 
route  he  saw  not  one  house,  and  the  same  character  of  woody 
waste.  At  that  time,  he  knew  but  of  three  or  four  houses  between 
that  place  and  the  Swedes'  Church,  and  those  houses  were  in  small 
"  clearings"  without  enclosures.  Northward  from  the  Drawbridge, 
as  high  up  as  High  Street,  there  were  but  two  wharves  then  buik; 
say,  the  one  of  Anthony  Morris,  the  other  belonging  to  the  Alien 
family  in  more  modern  times. 

In  walking  out  High  Street,  he  much  admired  the  very  thrifty  and 
h)fty  growth  of  the  forest  trees,  especially  from  beyond  the  Centre 
Scpiare  to  the  then  romantic  and  picturesque  banks  of  the  Scliuyl- 
kill.  The  only  pavement  he  then  noticed,  was  near  the  old  Court 
House,  and  the  then  short  market  house,  extending  from  that  house 
westward,  about  a  half  a  square  in  length. 

As  this  veneraljle  old  gentleman  possessed  his  faculties  to  the  last, 
he  woukl  have  proved  a  treasure  to  one  in  my  way  of  inquiry.  It 
was  indeed  a  mental  fund  to  himself,  to  have  had  in  his  own  person 
so  much  observation  of  the  passing  scenes  he  must  have  witncssofl 
in  such  a  changeful  city  ;  contrasting  its  infant  growth  with  its  rapid 
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iiiipiovriiu'iiiti  as  lati*  «f  tlie  yi'ar  uf  liis  iloalh  I  lie  was  of  loiuso 
III  III!*  I.'iih  ytar  wlirn  ho  aiiiv«'il— jiisi  ai  an  ay:o  wIil-u  ilie  inia^iiia- 
Uoii  in  li\il\,  ami  iIm'  lVcluii,'s  an-  ^lllllli:ly  ili>j>o.s(il  lo  (>l).st;ivaliwii. 

lluliiu-s'  "  IViti.uiuir  ol  riiiladclpliia,"  ilom-  in  KuSi^-'l,  us  it  kintl 
of  cny  plalfuMii,  ^llo\vs  the  localiin-s*  liisi  clKtM  u  ioi  Imildiiij^s  ai  iliat 
early  iiiiie.     It  t»liuw!«  aUuii  20  cabins  luiistiiidt'ii  on  llic  livci  bank. 

Al  ilic  "  Socieiy  liill,"  fioiii  I'ine  street  to  above  Union  street, 
Uiey  hail  their  houses  ami  ijronnds  extemlini;  up  to  SecomI  street. 
Al  ihe  liiilc  tiianuular  "  S4|uare,"  at  the  south-east  corner  of  .Second 
mill  Sprme  streets,  was  the  lot  and  resilience  of  tlieir  prcsidtiit, 
Nicholas  .MiH)ie.  On  the  noith-west  corner  of  Second  anil  .South 
siicets  was  a  small  house,  on  the  lot  of  William  Penn,  Jr. 

All  lots  owned  on  Delaware  Front  sUcel  are  maikeil  a&  running 
through  to  Second  street,  and  they  all  have  the  same  quantities  also 
on  Schuylkill  Front  street.  About  six  lo  eight  of  such  lots  fill  up  a 
square.  These  were  ull  owners  of  lUUO  acres  and  upwards  in  the 
country,  and  received  iheir  city  lota  as  appurtenant  j)erquisiles  lo 
(heir  country  })urchascs. 

Samuel  Oaipenter's  lot  is  from  Front  to  Second  street,  and  is  tjie 
second  lot  above  Wnlnul  street,  No.  IG.  Charles  Pickering  (the 
counteifeiter,  I  j»resume,~)  has  his  house  on  No.  22,  midway  from 
Chestnut  street  to  High  street.  John  Holme,  (related  to  the  sur- 
veyor-generid,)  w  ho  owns  No.  32,  ai  the  north-west  corner  of  Arch 
nnd  Front  streets,  has  akso  the  first  house  built  on  the  Schuylkill,  at 
ihe  concspondenl  corner  there.  I'he  cliief  of  the  first  buildings 
marked  begin  northward  of  Dock  street,  and  continue  up  lo  Race 
street.  Several  are  marked  as  l)uilt  on  .Second  street,  but  only  be- 
tween Chestnut  and  ^Valnut  streets,  and  they  all  on  the  western 
side  of  the  street.  In  truth,  the  eastern  side  of  .Second  street  was 
regarded  for  some  time  as  the  back  lols,  or  ends  of  the  Front  street 
lots.  Three  houses  are  marked  on  Chestnut  street,  above  Third 
street,  and  three  on  Mulberry  street,  above  Third  street ;  on  High 
street  there  are  none.  The  map  itself  may  be  consulted  on  page 
372  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Petmsylvania. 

Among  those  who  plotted  the  dethronement  of  King  James  was 
Lord  Peterborough.  To  conceal  his  purposes,  he  elfectcd  his  voy- 
ace  to  Holland,  by  passing  over  to  Pennsylvania  with  William  Penn. 
What  he  says  of  liis  visit  there  is  curious.^  "I  took  a  trip  wiih 
William  Penn  (says  he)  to  his  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  There  the 
laws  arc  contained  in  a  small  volume,  and  are  go  extremely  good 
thai  there  has  been  no  alteration  wanted  in  any  of  them,  ever  since 
Sir  William  made  tijem.  They  have  no  lawyers,  but  every  one  is 
to  tell  his  own  case,  or  some  friend  for  him.  They  have  five  persons 
as  judges  on  the  bench  ;  and  after  the  case  is  fully  laid  down  on  all 


*  A  friend,  however,  puegestg  that  this  must  he  metaphorically  taken.  He  only 
meant  that  he  visited  William  Penn,  and  that  their  discourse  was  about  his  proyince 
tnd  ita  govcmmeDt,  &c. 
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sides,  all  the  five  judges  are  to  draw  lots,  and  he  on  whom  the  lot 
falls,  decides  the  question.  It  is  a  happy  country,  and  the  people 
are  neiiher  oppressed  with  poor  rates,  tylhes,  nor  taxes."  As  no 
mention  of  this  visit,  incog:  occurs  in  any  contemporaneous  papers, 
the  probability  is  that  his  rank  and  character  were  concealed  from  the 
colonists. 

I  heard  by  the  late  Mrs.  Isaac  Parrish,  an  aged  lady,  an  anecdote 
of  her  relative,  the  widow  Chandler.  Mrs.  Chandler  came  to  Phila- 
delphia at  the  first  landing;  having  lost  her  husband  on  the  shipboard, 
(prol)ably  from<hc  small  pox,)  she  was  left  with  eight  or  nine  children. 
Her  con)panions  prepared  lier  the  usual  settlement  in  a  cave  on  the 
river  bank.  She  was  a  subject  of  general  compassion.  The  pity 
was  felt  towards  herself  and  children,  even  by  the  Indians,  who 
brought  them  frequent  supplies  as  gifts.  Aftervvards  a  Friend,  who 
had  built  himself  a  house,  gave  them  a  share  in  it.  In  future 
years,  when  the  children  grew  up,  they  always  remembered  the  kind 
Indians,  and  took  many  opportunities  of  befriending  them  and  their 
families  in  return.  Among  these  was  "old  Indian  Hannah,"  the 
last  survivor  of  the  race,  who  lived  in  Chester  County,  near  West 
Chester,  under  which  head  some  account  of  her  may  be  seen  in 
these  pages. 

An  ancient  lady,  relative  of  the  present  Coleman  Fisher,  Esqr., 
whose  name  was  Rebecca  Coleman,  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  at  the 
first  settlement. as  a  young  child.  At  the  door  of  her  cave,  when 
one  day  sitting  there  eating  her  milk  porridge,  she  was  heard  to  say 
again  and  again;  "Now  thee  shan't  again!"  "Keep  to  thy  part!" 
(fcc.  Upon  her  friends  looking  to  her  for  the  cause,  they  found  she 
was  permitting  a  snake  to  participate  with  her  out  of  the  vessel  rest- 
ing on  the  ground !  Happy  simplicity  and  peacefulness ! — reminding 
one  strongly  of  the  Bible  promise,  when  "the  weaned  child  should 
put  its  hand  upon  the  cockatrice's  den!"  &c.  The  said  Rebecca 
Coleman  died  in  1770,  aged  92  years;  of  course  I  have,  even  now, 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  several  who  were  in  her  company 
and  conversation !  If  she  had  been  asked  to  chronicle  all  the  changes 
and  incidents  she  had  witnessed,  what  a  mass  of  curious  facts  she 
might  have  left  for  my  present  elucidation  and  use! 

Mrs.  D.  Logan  told  me  of  her  having  been  informed  by  the  Ho- 
noural)le  Charles  Thomson,  that  he  often  in  his  younger  days  used  to 
see  persons  who  had  been  contemporary  with  William  Penn.  It  was 
his  pleasure  to  ask  them  many  questions  about  the  primitive  settle- 
ment; but  as  he  kept  no  record  of  them,  many  of  them  have  no  doubt 
been  lost.  He  remembered,  he  said,  conversing  with  a  lady  whose 
name  was  Mrs.  Lyle.  She  had  come  out  in  the  first  expedition. 
She  related  to  Mr.  Thomson  that  after  they  had  come  to  Chester,  the 
whole  collection  of  vessels  went  on  up  to  Burlington.  The  vessel 
she  sailed  in,  being  the  didlest  sailer,  was  left  behind  the  others,  so 
that  at  eventide,  they  had  reached  the  present  Philadelphia,  and  not 
being  willing  to  proceed  farther  by  night  in  an  unknown  channel, 

5* 
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luul  finilins;  llurr  a  l>olil  Auno,  (lu«v  iiiiulc  ilitir  vessel  fast  to  a  laiijo 
liilil>  i«f  a  iror.  Jlion-  (o  |ki>s  iUv  iiinlil.*  'V\ir  \\r\i  moinin'f  llicir 
('ajXaiM  wnit  iu^lioro  lo  iiiaki-  liistil)>frvalions,  ami  hciiiix  plcasctl  ^\''''' 
lli<-  Minalion,  purMunl  his  walk  and  invcsliixadoiis  iiiilil  lie  rcat  lied 
llio  nv«T  Srliuylkill.  When  ho  cam*';  Imck  ho  sj)ok»'  of  (he  |)la<  .■  w  iili 
raiMnrr.s.  as  a  fm»>  location  for  a  town.  This  htiii^'  rcjiorhMl  to  llit; 
r«>loni!»is  when  thry  nrrivrd  at  HnrliniXl"",  i"*vcral  of  the  leadini^  men, 
with  \\  illiain  I'enn  at  the  head,  made  a  visit  to  (he  plare,  and  event- 
ually it  beranie  iMnlatlelphia. 

'I'his  junne  Mrs.  l.yh"  was  asked  why  hi-r  hnsl)and,  who  had  tiic 
choiec  of  plares  before  him,  had  chosen  to  locale  himselfon  thc^  Dock 
Creek  ( street)  and  she  repliml  it  was  hecanse  of  its  convenient  and 
Ix-nuiifnl  stream,  which  allorded  them  iln^  means  of  havini,^  vessels 
»"onie  close  np  under  Uicir  bake-house,  (hen  located  llu  re  below  iSc- 
rond  Street. 

An  ancient  MS.  letter  of  the  year  1G93,  in  my  possession,  from  S. 
Flower  of  London  to  his  son,  Henry  Flower,  .'settled  at  Philadelj)hia,t 
is  .«?tron!:ly  expressive  of  (hat  religions  excitement  in  iMuope,  which 
so  jxnverfnlly  conduced  to  snjiplyinij  this  country  widi  ])o])ula(ion  as 
a  place  of  refu'.re  fron>  impendiuir  judirments.  Amouix  many  other 
ilnnp»,  it  sjiys,  "  Here  was  a  friend,  a  Quaker,  came  lalcdy  to  Lon- 
don from  the  North,  near  Durliam,  with  a  message  from  an  inward 
power  or  command,  and  has  been  to  declare  it  in  most  or  all  the 
Quaker  Meetinir^  in  London,  that  .sword,  famine  and  pestilence  is  at 
hand,  and  n  dreadful  earthquake  to  come,  within  many  months,  that 
will  lay  crreat  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs  into  rubbish  and  ruins! 
The  Lord  trrant  a  repentance  to  prevent  if,  if  not,  to  give  us  hearts 
to  be  prrpared  against  (he  day  of  tribulation  to  come  upon  us."  To 
many  who  fully  confided  in  such  messengers  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, if  was  but  a  natural  consequonce  to  sigh  for  an  escape  "from 
woful  Europe''  and  for  "peace  and  safety  on  our  sylvan  shore." 
Such  could  feelingly  say, — 

"  Oh  for  a  IckIrc  in  Bome  vast  wilderness, 
Some  bounilless  contiguity  of  i^liade 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, — 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war 
Might  never  reach !" 

The  original  inequality  of  the  surface  of  Philadelphia  was  once 
nmch  creater  than  any  present  observer  could  imagine,  and  must 
have  been  regarded,  even  at  the  time  of  the  location,  as  an  objection 
to  the  site.  But  we  can  believe  that  its  fine  elevation,  coml)ined  with 
its  proximity  to  the  then  important  water  of  Schuylkill  River,  must 
have  determined  its  choice  where  we  now  have  it.  The  Delaw'are 
front  must  have  been  a  bluff  of  2.5  feet  elevation,  beginning  at  the 

*It  maj  be  observed  that  much  of  this  story  is  like  that  before  imputed  to  the  Shield  of 
Stockton,  and  perhaps  both  growing  out  of  the  same  facts  ;  and  this,  if  so,  the  most  direct 
to  us.     If  the  stories  are  different  ones,  they  show  singular  coincidence. 

■|  Vide  original,  page  336  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Navy  yard  and  extending  up  to  Poole's  Bridge.  If  that  was  desira- 
ble, as  it  doubtless  was,  "to  have  it  high  and  dry,"  besides  the  sup- 
posed conveniency  of  natural  docks  for  vessels  to  be  wintered  from 
the  ice  at  Dock  ^wamp,  Pegg's  Swamp,  and  Cohocsinc  mouth  or 
swamp,  we  camiot  but  perceive  that  no  place  like  it  was  to  be  found 
below  it  to  the  mouth  of  Schuylkill,  and  none  al)0ve  it,  after  passing 
Kensington,  until  you  approach  the  Bake-house,  near  Poquesink 
creek ;  and  there  the  water  was  too  shallow.  Therefore  Philadelphia 
was  chosen  on  the  very  best  spot  for  a  city,  notwithstanding  it  had  so 
irregular  a  surface  then ;  evidences  of  which  I  have  shown  elsewhere. 
The  probable  debates  of  that  day,  which  must  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  those  who  determined  the  location,  Jiiight  now  make  a  cu- 
rious A\ncy  work !  The  Peiin  ideas,  (which  we  know)  as  compressed 
into  few  words,  are  strongly  expressed,  viz.  "It  seemed  appointed 
for  a  town,  because  of  its  coves,  docks,  springs,  and  lofty  land!" 

My  aged  correspondent,  Samuel  Preston,  Esqr.,  formerly  of  Bucks 
County,  on  pages  4S8  and  500  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  has  given  some  long  details  from  the  recol- 
lections of  his  grandmother,  who  died  in  the  year  1774,  at  the  age  of 
100  years,  in  full  mind  and  memory.  When  she  was  married,  (at 
or  near  Pennsbury,)  William  Penn  and  sundry  Indians  were  present. 
He  was  very  sociable  and  freely  gave  them  friendly  advice.  She 
described  him  as  of  rather  short  stature,  but  the  handsomest,  best 
looking,  lively  gentleman,  she  had  ever  seen.  There  was  nothing 
like  pride  about  him,  but  affable  and  friendly  with  the  humblest 
in  life. 

After  their  marriage  they  went  to  Wiccaco ;  her  husband  there 
made  up  frocks,  trowsers  and  moccasons  of  deer  skins,  for  the  Swedes, 
tfcc,  there ;  after  a  time,  the  little  settlement  was  burnt  out,  by  being 
surrounded  by  fire  in  the  woods.  They  went  then,  on  the  invitation 
of  friendl)'  Indians,  to  Hollekonck,  in  Buckingham.  Both  she  and 
her  husband,  Amos  Preston,  spoke  Indian  readily.  She  even  served 
as  interpreter  at  an  Indian  treaty  at  Hollekonck. 

She  said,  at  the  news  of  Penn's  arrival  in  the  province,  she  had 
gone  down  from  Neshamony  creek  (where  she  then  lived)  with  others 
to  get  to  see  him;  the  Indians  and  Swedes  also  went  along.  They 
met  with  him  at  or  near  the  present  Philadelphia.  The  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  whites,  had  severally  prepared  the  best  entertainment  the 
place  and  circumstances  could  admit.  William  Penn  made  himself 
endeared  to  the  Indians  by  his  marked  condescension  and  acquies- 
cence in  their  wishes.  He  walked  with  them,  sat  with  them  on  the 
ground,  and  ate  with  them  of  their  roasted  acorns  and  homony.  At 
this  they  expressed  their  great  delight,  and  soon  began  to  show  how 
they  could  hop  and  jump ;  at  which  exhibition  William  Penn,  to  cap 
the  climax,  sprang  up  and  beat  them  all!  We  are  not  prepared  to 
credit  such  light  gaiety  in  a  sage  Governor  and  religious  Chief;  but 
we  have  the  positive  assertion  of  a  woman  of  truth,  who  said  she  saw 
it.     There  may  have  been  very  wise  policy  in  the  measure  as  an  act 


r>0         l\tctJ  anti  (k-cMrcnccs  0/  tin   I'liintCivc  Stilhtinnt. 

,.  \v»>tth  niDU*  lh»n  a  n-ijiinnil  of  slmrp-slmoli'is.     lie 

XV  .  i,il\  vonui:  lor  any  iij;iliiy;  aiitl  we  icnicmltcrilml  oim; 

ol  liir  oUi  joimiaIiM«»  anioiiij  «lir  i'm  luls  iin  iilnilly  s])iaks  of  liiiii  as 
liaMoi:  naturally  an  rxoinss  of  Irvity  uf  Hjiiiit  for  a  ^^ravc  niiiiislcr. 
W  .  -nr  ihr  fail.  Iiowrvrr,  lu*  \vr  pU  it.  It  \*  h\  f^allitriiii;  ii|)  siicii 
l.i.  i-  ..f  «|iilkiil(  iM'liof,  ihal  we  H>nii'linu'S  prrsi-rvc  the  only  nitan.s  of 
iMii.ncllinjr  ni  wuuo  iairr  liay,  a  Hiill  jjrc'alor  inyi?UT}'.  JSoniolinicsnn 
,    '  .r  lop-nilarj-  Uvio  ronfirnis  the  wliolc     "A  luju^ant's  song 

j  hr  «iul»ioUS  lair!" 

Tin-  ^anlO  t^aniurl  Trrslon  .siys  of  jiis  jiiandniotlu-r,  llial  Aw  Riiil 
I*hinfa!»  IV-niltrtton  .>;ur\ry«-tl  ami  hiiil  oul  a  (own,  iMit-ndcd  lo  liavc 
Ihm'M  l'hilai]«'litlna.  tip  at  iVnnslmry,  aiid  llial  tlic  pcopli'  who  went 
\\\v\v  w.  tr  ili.-^.-^iiii-fiftl  Willi  the  clian^c.  On  my  {'Xj)i»'Si^iiii;;  doiibls 
of  tin-,  iliinkinj;  Aw  may  liavc  confused  tlic  raae  of  Clicslcr  removal, 
Mr.  I'lf-Mon  then  further  declared,  llial  havin<,r,  nearly  40  years  af^o, 
occa^iu^  to  hunt  through  the  truidis  of  surveys  of  John  Lukens,  Sur- 
veyor (Jeneral  of  Hiicks  County,  he  and  Lukens  then  saw  a  ground 
pUu  for  n  city  ^>i  PhiladeljOiia,  sJLMied  JMiineas  Pemberlon,  Surveyor 
( Jeixral.  that  fully  a|»|>e;ired  lo  have  Ix'en  in  IV-nnshury  IManor;  also 
aimilier  for  tJic  pre.-mt  town  of  IM.-^lol,  then  called  Huckiiigham. 
He  al.-m  {u•^^^ort.•»,  that  from  old  titles  which  he  has  seen,  ihere  was  a 
place  ralleil  therein  "  Old  IMiiladtlpliia,"  heing  on  (lie  hank  of  the 
river,  next  Itelow  Polleque^:-ing  Creek,  i.  e.  Pcxpiesink  Creek,  being 
the  hank  northward  of  the  ancient  "IJakc-housc,"  now  ]\lorgan's 
place.  The  i-ame  name,  *'  Old  Philadelphia,"  1  have  heard  there 
from  liic  old  huidholders. 


lUnm  of  Olden  Time,  extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania. 

IGW. — 3  mo.  24lli. — A  committee  of  eight  members  being  appointed  to 
inspect  the  aggrievances  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  government,  report : 

1st.  That  the  person  commissioned  to  be  the  clerk  of  the  market,  lialli 
committed  several  misdemeanors, 

2(1.  That  there  is  not  an  ordinary  appointed  in  each  respective  county 
for  the  Probate  of  Wills. 

4tb.  That  there  is  not  more  than  one  ferry  allowed  over  Schuylkill,  near 
this  town. 

.5tb.  That  seizing,  or  taking  away  the  boat  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Haverford.  Radnor.  Merioneth,  and  Darby,  is  an  aggrievancc,  and  of 
ill-tendency  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  province.* 

169o. — 7  mo.  9th. — The  house  chose  Edward  Shippen,  Speaker,  wliere- 

•  The  orieinal  paper,  by  P.  Robinson,  concerning  that  affair,  may  be  seen  on  page  314 
of  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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upon  it  was  moved,  that  three  members  should  treat  with  Sarah  Whitpan* 
for  to  hire  her  room  to  sit  in. 

1G93. — Tlie  Assembly  met  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Curpenter,j  in 
Philadelpliia. 

1698. — 3  mo.  12th. — Daniel  Smitli  was  chosen  IMosscngor,  and  attested 
to  keep  secret  the  debates  of  this  house,  and  the  door  in  safely. 

A  petition  was  read  from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pliiladclphia,  pray- 
ing to  put  down  pewter  and  lead  farthings ;  referred  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

3  mo.  27th. — The  house  met  at  4  o'clock  in  tlic  afternoon,  being  pre- 
vented from  meeting  at  tlie  time  appointed  by  reason  of  a  gr(;al  tire,  whicli 
happened  in  the  town  this  morning. 

3  mo.  31st. — Ordered  that  Jonathan  Dickinson  have  for  liis  labour  and 
attendance  as  cleric  of  this  present  Assembly,  £o — that  Daniel  Smith  be 
paid  oOs.  as  door-keeper  and  messenger,  and  that  James  Fox  satisfy  for 
the  rent  of  the  house  where  the  Assembly  was  held. 

1699 — 12  mo.  6th. — Adjourned  to  Isaac  Norris'  house,  by  reason  of 
the  e.vtreme  cold,  for  an  hour. 

Thomas  ]\Iakin,  voted  to  be  clerk  for  this  Assembly,  at  4s.  per  day. 
[lie  was  Latin  teaclier  of  Friends'  Academy.] 

Twenty-one  pounds  was  voted  as  a  provincial  charge  for  damage  done 
by  privateers  plundering  the  town  of  Lewes. 

1700. — 4  mo.  6th. — Adjourned  till  8  o'clock  precisely  to-morrow 
morning ;  and  he  that  stays  beyond  the  hour  to  pay  ten  pence. 

1701. — 10  mo.  loth. — Governor''s  Message  to  the  Assemhhj.'l 

Frien'ds, — Your  union  is  what  I  desire  ;  but  your  peace  and  accommo- 
dating of  one  another,  is  what  I  must  expect  from  you :  the  reputation  of 
it  is  something;  the  reality  much  more.  I  desire  you  to  remember  and 
observe  what  I  say.  Yield  in  circumstances,  to  preserve  essentials ;  and 
being  safe  in  one  another,  you  will  always  be  so  in  esteem  with  me. 
Make  me  not  sad,  now  I  am  going  to  leave  you;  since  it  is  for  you, 
as  well  as  your  friend  and  proprietary  and  Governor, 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

1705. — 10  mo.  19ih. — Ordered,  that  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
receiving  quit  rents  be  given,  by  afllxing  notes  or  advertisements  on  the 
door  of  every  public  meeting-house  for  religious  worship  in  each  county. 

11  mo.  3d. — The  petition  of  Thomas  Makin,  complaining  of  damage 
accruing  to  him  by  the  loss  of  several  of  his  scholars,  by  reason  of  the 
Assembly's  using  the  school-house  so  long, — the  weather  being  cold, — 
ordered,  that  he  be  allowed  the  sum  of  three  pounds,  over  and  above  the 
sum  of  twenty  shillings  this  house  formerly  allowed  him,  for  the  same 
consideration. 


•  Robert  Whitepane's  gp-eat  house  was  recommended  by  William  Penn's  letter  of  1687, 
to  be  used  for  the  ofRcea  of  State.  It  was  on  cast  side  of  Front  Street,  below  Walnut 
Street,  and  being  built  of  shell  lime,  fell  into  premature  decay. 

I  Samuel  Carpenter's  house  was  situate,  I  presume,  in  Water  Street,  above  Walnut 
street 

■|:  This  Irtter  of  rare  brevity,  presents  a  surprising  contrast  to  modern  messages. 

Vol.  I.— II 
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12  mo.  'AM. — Urf«<>lvc«l.  by  n  innjority  of  vt)icr9,  that  tin-  couiity  <uil  of 
who»r  rrprrMuintivfs  ihc  Sprnkt-r  happnis  to  be  cliosen,  sliuU  pay  his 
wholr  «nliiry  of  trn  jihillincs  per  day. 

I7tMV  — lb  m<».  I  lib. — 'I'bc  bous.- mil ;  tbi- Sjuakor  togotbor  wilb  nil 
Ujc  inriiilx'n  prrsnil,  tt>ok  niid  mibscribid  ibi-  ilti-laratiniis  and  profcs- 
tionit  o\  faiib  prrxrribod  by  biw. 

i^otc. — Tbr  \ns\  parnjfmpb  of  ibr  dcclamlion  road.s  tliu.s,  viz.  ••'  And 
wc.  tlio  Mid  subsmbinjj  n-prcscnlalivc*,  and  farh  of  us  for  bini.sclf,  i\o 
Boiriiinlv  nnd  .Minrrrrly  proUss  failb  in  Ciod  ibc  FalluT,  and  in  Jesus 
Cbri!«i,  ins  rtcrnal  Son,  tbo  Irur  (itul,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God, 
blcMCil  for  rvrrinorr.  And  wc  do  acknowledge  Uie  Holy  Scriptures  to  bo 
gi\pn  by  di\inc  in.'*pimtion."] 

[John  Cliurrhnian,  a  j)ul)lic  Frinid,  in  hi.'^  Journal,  .says,  "I  have  un- 
dcrslOLMi  that  it  wa.s  formrrlv  a  roniinon  practice  for  tlicni  (tlu;  Assem- 
bly' to  !«it  in  ."iilpncr  awhile,  like  solemn  worship,  before  they  proceeded 
to  do  business." — He  wrote  in  174S.] 

^^^nuhs  of  the  City  Coujiril,  from  1701  to  17TG. 

The  oriijinal  Minutes  of  Council,  from  which  the  followinc^  arc 
oxlmct.-',  were  unexpectedly  found  .'i  few  years  Ui^jo  by  Wiliiiuii 
.Meredith,  I'.-tj.  in  the  irarrct  part  of  his  jjousc?,  at  the  south-wesl  cor- 
ner of  Tenth  and  Walnut  streets.  It  had  before  been  the  residence 
of  Edward  Iluril,  Es<ir.,  Prothonotary,  antl  they  had  probably  been 
once  in  hi.s  jxissession,  and  lost  sij^hl  of  after  his  death.  The  whole 
were  comprised  in  .several  sniiJI  MS.  book.s, — since  bound  together 
and  placed  in  the  office  of  the  Ciiy  Council.  The  whole  extracts, 
a.-^  originally  prepared  for  nie  by  my  friend  J.  J.  S.  may  be  seen  lo- 
pether  in  my  volume  of  ^18.  Annals,  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  wiiii  notes  of  elucidation,  from  pages  475  to  482.  In 
what  follows,  only  such  facts  are  mentioned  as  are  not  elsewhere 
cited  in  other  parts  of  this  work, — to  wit: 

.•\t  a  meeting  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  at  the 
house  of  Herbert  Carey,  of  this  city,  Innholder,  the  third  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1704, 

Present,  Anthony  Morris,  Mavor,  >   ., ,  ,  ^^         ., 

T>    ■  J  T 1      1   r>         r        (  Aldermen  and  Council. 
David  Lloyd,  Recorder,    ) 

The  above  said  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council, 
pursuant  to  the  business  of  the  day,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Mayor 
for  the  said  City,  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  Alderman  Griffith  Jones  is 
elected  Mayor,  Xemine  Contradicente,  of  which  he  accepted,  and  moved 
that  the  £20  fine  laid  upon  him,  for  refusing  to  accept  of  the  Mayoralty 
the  last  year,  may  be  remitted  him,  and  it  is  granted,  and  the  said  fine  is 
hereby  remitted  and  forgiven. 

.At  a  Common  Council  at  the  CofTy  House,  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1704.  present,  GriJTitli  Jones,  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen. 

Rirhard  Pnice.  John  Till.  Widow  Bristow,  Myles  Godforth,  Christo- 
pher Lobb,  Philip  Wallis,  fccc.  persons  who  keep  teems  within  the  city, 
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being  sent  for,  now  came  and  are  ailnionislied,  (tliat  mischief  being  lately 
committed  by  some  of  them^  to  take  rare  how  they  drive  their  carts 
within  this  city,  for  that  an  ordinance  will  be  immediately  made  for  their 
regulation. 

It  is  ordered,  that  John  Biidd  and  Henry  Hadcock  do  winter  the  Two 
Town  Bulls,  until  the  1st  of  June  next,  and  that  they  shall  have  jC4  a 
piece  for  the  same,  to  be  paid  them  out  of  the  public  slock  of  this  city, 
which  they  undertook  to  do. 

Ordered  and  agreed  that  a  Watch-house  shall  be  built  in  the  j\Iarkct- 
place,  16  feet  long,  and  14  wide. 

Mem.  That  an  ordinance  be  considered  to  prevent  boyling  tar  into 
pitch,  heating  pitch  upon  the  wharf,  or  within  2U  feet  of  any  building  or 
hay  stack. 

Ordered,  that  the  Mayor,  once  in  every  month,  goe  the  rounds  to  tlie 
respective  bread-bakers  in  this  city,  and  weigh  their  bread,  and  seize  all 
such  as  shall  be  deficient  in  weight,  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  the  law 
directs. 

At  a  Common  Council  held  at  the  Cofiy  house,  15th  Dec.  1704,  present 
G.  Jones,  Mayor,  Stc.  &c. 

2nd  Feb'y.  1705. — Aldermen  Wilcox,  Carter,  &c.  -who  were  appointed 
by  an  order  of  the  last  Common  Council  to  divide  the  city  into  wards, 
and  to  report  the  same  to  this  Council,  report  that  they  have  divided  this 
city  into  wards,  and  have  returned  the  same  under  their  hands. 

It  being  moved  in  this  Council  that  that  part  of  the  city  between  Broad 
Street  and  Delaware  be  grub'd  and  clean'd  from  all  its  rubish,  in  order 
to  produce  English  grass,  which  would  be  of  great  use  and  advantage  to 
the  inhabitants  keeping  cattle  therein.  It  is  ordered  that  some  proper 
method  be  thought  upon  for  the  doing  thereof  by  Alderman  Shippen,  kc. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Cryer  take  an  account  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  keeping  cows,  and  give  an  account  of  their  names,  and  number  of 
cows  they  keep  upwards  of  two  years  old. 

9  April,  1705. — James  Bingham  is  this  day  admitted  a  freeman,  paying 
for  the  same  31.  2s.  6d,  which  he  accepted  and  signed. 

Samuel  Savage  is  admitted  a  freeman,  and  paid  for  the  same  11.  2s.  6d. 

Matthew  Robinson  is  admitted  a  freeman  at  2s.  6d. 

(Similar  notices  are  of  constant  occurrence.) 

1st  June,  1705. — Alderman  Masters,  Alderman  Jones,  Tho's.  Pascal], 
Stc.  &.C.  not  appearing  at  this  Council,  are  fined  3s.  a  piece. 

It  is  ordered  that  Alderman  Carter  and  John  Parsons  do  oversee  the 
Repairs  of  the  Old  Cage,  to  be  converted  into  a  Watch  house  for  present 
occasion. 

29  Dec'r.  1705. — A  petition  from  Joh.  Cropp,  for  an  Ordinance,  to  en- 
courage him  for  setting  up  a  public  Slaughter  House — and  settling  the  rale 
for  Killing  Cattle,  kc.  therein  was  read. 

Ordered,  that  the  Treasurer  pay  to  Solomon  Cresson  10s.  for  the  mak- 
ing of  12  Watchmen's  Staves  and  2  Constables  Staves ;  and  also  3s.  to 
Enoch  Story  for  the  painting  of  three  Constables  Slaves. 

Ordered,  that  the  Beadle  collect  from  the  Inhabitants  of  this  city,  the 
sum  of  Gd  for  every  Milch  Cow  by  them  kept,  and  pay  the  same  to  the 
Treasurer. 

1st  October,  1706. — Alderman  Story,  refusing  to  accept  of  the  office  of 


00  Ihcts  and  (k-rtirnnrrs  of  t/u    I'riini/irr  Si  f(/i  f/irnt. 

Mnvor,  ihcrrforr,  ho  is  liurtl  by  thin  C«inim<>ii  ('ciiiitil,  tlir  Mini  of  Twriily 
{xuiiuln. 

'riim  Council  pVntlni  id  aiiollu-r  \  oiv  for  llic  I'.lcctioii  tif  llu'  IMaVDr, 
■mi  Aliiriiiinii  Nntliun  Slaii.-'Lury  was  rli-ctcil  by  a  .Majority  nl  V  oIch,  wlio 
•crrplnl  llirn'of. 

Li  Jan'v.  1707. — Win.  Carlcr,  'I'lnis.  ]\Ia.'»t(rn,  JdKcjili  VanI,  and  Juiin 
III  .ii.aii,  nro  nppointrd  lo  vn  \v  tlic  lidllow  in  tin-  lirad  (»!'  (.'Iicsnni  si. 
(  Mti^  tilt*  litiii  (itrn-l,  and  lake  the  b(-!*t  HictliudK  ior  making  good  lliu 
Mnit-,  nnd  f^ivinf;  ihv  wnli-r  n  lioc  passage. 

11  Krl)*y.  17(IS. — T.  Ma^t^r^<,  Mayor.  Ordorrd,  tlial  llii.s  Coijioralion 
dotnnl  tlic  (Jovr.  n.i  UMinl  upon  the  Arrival  oryi'  kI.  (idvi-nnnir,  ami  that 
U»c  TiTtt!«tirrr  ilffmy  llir  rliargr  out  of  tin*  publiik  money. 

2\1  .'nlv.  I7I*J. — Sani'l  l'rr.«ion,  .May»)r.  Tlioma.s  CiriHlllis,  Tluinias 
nrtlmnn.  an«l  Sannirl  rowel,  arc  appointed  rcgnlators  of  the  I'artition 
walln  within  this  rity. 

Ortlrrrd  ihnt  an  ordinanro  hr  ihawn,  proinulcd  ii|>(in  a  hiw  of  this  Pro- 
vinrr.  for  the  .Ascertaining  the  Dimensions  of  rasks,  and  lor  true  i'acking 
of  iiicnl!»  f<>r 'rmnsportation,  and  Alderman  Hill  is  desired  to  think  ol  a  lit 
p<*n«on  for  that  odiee. 

II  .Atip'l.  17i;i. — Jonathan  I)irkinson,  Mayor.  It  being  very  Dilicult 
to  Convict  such  ns  siitTer  their  Chimneys  to  take  lire  contrary  to  a  law  of 
this  Province.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  if  the  ollender  will  pay  the 
(Torritiirc  without  further  Trouble,  he  shall  have  Ten  Shillings  abated  him. 

30  Sept.  1713. — William  Hill,  the  Beadle  of  this  city,  having  lately  in  a 
heat  broke  his  I't-ll,  and  given  out  that  he  would  continue  no  longer  at 
the  place,  but  now  Expresses  a  great  Deal  of  Sorrow-  for  so  doing,  and 
humbly  Desires  to  be  Continued  therein  During  his  Good  Behaviour. 
Ami  the  rremiscs  being  Considered,  And  the  Vote  put,  whether  he  Should 
Continue  the  Place  any  Longer  or  Jso,  It  past  in  ye  aninnativc. 

26  Oct.  171 1. — Geo.  Hock,  .Alayor.  Ordered  that  the  Mayor,  Recor- 
der. -Aldermen  and  Common  Council  wait  upon  the  Governour  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  at  the  houre  of  Twelve  in  the  forenoon,  in  order  to  proclaim 
the  Kins:,  and  afterwards  present  the  Mayor  Elect  to  the  Governour  to  be 
Qualified. 

b  Novr.  1714. — Ordered  that  an  Ordinance  be  drawn  to  oblige  the  Snel- 
len of  .Meal  and  crain  in  the  Market,  to  Expose  their  Meal  under  the  Court 
House,  by  opening  their  sacks  mouths,  That  the  Inhabitants  may  see  what 
ihey  buy. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  sum  of  Fifteen  pounds,  and  ten  shillings.  Expen- 
ded in  the  entertainment  upon  the  Proclaiming  the  King,  beyond  the  sum 
of  Filteen  pounds,  the  !Mayor  voluntarily  expended  out  of  his  own  Pocket, 
be  repaid  the  .Mayor  out  of  the  stall  rents. 

14  Sept.  1716. — The  price  of  Indenture  for  Apprentices  within  tliis 
City  bemg  now  under  Consideration.  It  is  agreed  and  ordered  that  three 
Shillings  be  paid  to  the  Town  Clerk  for  ye  Indenture,  and  one  Shilling 
and  .sixpence  to  the  Record r  fr  the  Inrolment. 

29  Deer.  1718. — Samuel  Powcl  being  required  to  Pay  his  stall  rents, 
prays  a  di.scount.  he  being  considerable  out  of  pocket  in  Building  of  the 
Bridge  over  ye  Dock  in  Walnut  St.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that 
such  discount  may  be  inconvenient. 

Id  July  1719. — Edward  Ilowel  is  appointed  to  Clear  the  Square  at  the 
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fTronl  of  tlie  Court  House,  forwiiicli  he  is  allowed  flbrty  shillings  p.  aim. 
to  be  paid  (piarterly. 

14  Deer.  1719. — Wrn.  Fishbourne,  ."Mayor.  William  Pawlot  exliibits 
an  arct  of  2s.  Gtl.  for  a  Bell  Rope,  2s.  for  a  Key  for  a  Padlock,  2.s.  3d.  for 
smith  8c  Carpenters  work  about  ye  Bell,  St  4s.  for  a  Double  Bell  Rope, 
which  is  allowed,  and  the  Treasurer  ordered  to  pay  him. 

Tlie  Mayor  and  Alderman  Hill,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Regulators, 
are  requested  to  Iniploy  Jacob  Taylor  to  run  out  the  Seven  Streets  of  this 
City,  and  that  they  cause  tlie  same  to  be  staked  out,  to  prevent  any  In- 
croachment  that  may  happen  in  building,  for  ye  want  thereof. 

11  May,  1720. — Wm.  Fisiibourne,  Mayor. — The  draught  of  the  intend- 
ed bridge  to  be  built  over  tlie  Dock  in  tlie  Second  street,  being  laid  before 
ye  Board  by  Alderman  Redman,  And  whether  a  Bridge  of  the  width  of 
Second  street,  or  one  of  seventy  live  foot  in  the  clear,  would  be  most  con- 
venient. A  majority  of  the  Board  Inclined  to  the  latter,  whereupon  the 
Mayor,  Alderman  Hill,  kc.  are  requested  to  agree  with  the  workmen  for 
the  doing  thereof,  and  report  the  same  at  the  next  Council. 

28  Novr.  1720. — The  Mayor,  Recorder,  Alderman  Logan,  Alderman 
Carter,  are  desired  to  Treat  with  James  Henderson,  who  Now  petitions 
to  be  a  Publick  Chimney  Sweeper  of  this  City,  in  Relacon  to  his  Terms 
and  his  Capacity  of  performing  itt. 

Feby  4,  1722. — Jas.  Logan,  Mayor.  Schuylkill  flerry  being  now  again 
under  consideration  of  the  Board,  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  appli- 
cation be  immediately  made  to  Assembly  for  an  Act  to  Vest  ye  said  Ferry 
in  ye  Corporation,  and  to  have  sole  Management  and  Direction  thereof. 
It  is  Ordered  that  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Alderman  Hill,  Sec.  prepare  and 
present  a  petition  for  that  purpose  without  delay. 

Aug.  19,  1723. — J.  Logan,  IMayor.  Ordered  that  Mary  Whitaker  be 
paid  two  shillings  pr  week  for  sweeping  the  Court  House  and  Stalls  twice 
a  week  for  ye  time  past,  and  such  further  time  to  come  as  she  shall  con- 
tinue the  same. 

The  Mayor  desires  ye  company  of  the  Board  to  a  Public  Dinner  with 
him  now  provided  at  the  Plume  of  Feathers. 

Sept.  30,  1723. — Alderman  Fishbourne,  Geo.  Fitzwater  and  John  War- 
der, are  rccjuested  to  Imploy  persons  Immediately  for  the  Opening  of  the 
High  street  to  the  New  Ferry. 

2-5  Sept.  1727. — C.  Read,  Mayor.  William  Chancellor  applying  to 
this  Board  for  the  sum  of  thirteen  pounds  ten  shillings,  due  to  him  for  ma- 
king the  fflag  Presented  to  the  Gov'r  by  this  Corporation,  the  3Iayor  is 
desired  to  pay  him  for  the  same  out  of  the  Moneys  in  his  hands  belong- 
ing to  the  Corporation. 

6  FebV.  1728. — T.  Lawrence,  Mayor.  A  motion  being  made  that  a 
fflag  stair  should  be  Erected  on  Society  Hill,  the  old  one  being  rotten  and 
taken  down,  and  there  being  a  necessity  for  ye  same  to  be  done  immedi- 
ately. Ordered  that  one  be  provided  upon  this  emergencie  at  the  charge  of 
the  Corporation. 

22  March,  1728. — Richard  Armitt  Represented  to  this  Board  that  many 
Hucksters  in  this  City  buying  provisions  in  the  Market,  and  often  meet 
the  people  coming  to  Markett  at  the  ends  of  the  street,  and  then  buy  up 
provisions,  which  might  be  prevented  by  appointing  an  Hour  both  Winter 
and  Summer,  for  the  Ringing  the  Bell.     The  Board  took  the  same  into 
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r,  •  •,.  niul  onlrr  thai  Onliimiirr  «»f  this   cily  uliould  lie  fortluvilli 

\\  ;n»n  and  |Ull^^l^ln•(l  lor  fiipurcssiii^  tlic  sd  pnirlirc. 

hi  \\w,  IT".'**  - 'I'Ih- Hoiinl  Imvinj,'  hr.-ird  that  n  Litltrry  «as  Inlciuicd 
lo  l>r  I'.i.-.Mrd  l>v  SimiicI  Knintr  in  lliis  rity,  (hirinij  litis  prcsrnf  I'nir. 
he  hnvmi;  ^^l!  rti»ril»  ^ovrrnl  prinlrd  puiiors  for  that  imrposc,  the  Hoard 
Kcnl  for  tlir  f«l  Knnirr.  who  rninc  nnd  having  Ixard  what  ho  had  to  say 
HI  l»rhi»ll«»f  iho  nd  Lottery.  Ordered  that  no  l.tUtt-ry  he  kept  diirinir  tlic 
raiii  iHiir. 

7  Oct.  ITlM) — The  Keipinp  of  n  Tavern  in  the  Prison  hoiiifr  tnidcr  the 
C«>n«i«!rr:Uu>n  <»l"  thiH  Hoard,  they  nre  «•!'  opinion  thai  the  same  is  a  <;reat 
NuiNinrr  nnd  oiicln  to  be  suppressed  and  liial  llie  luinoval  llicrcol'  he 
rt*conimriu!ed  lo  the  Mnpistmey. 

1*8  S'pt.  1730. — Kdward  Nieholls  now  applying  to  the  I5oard  for  k-avc 
lo  make  a  \'indll  before  his  house  at  n  eorner  of  Chesnnlt  street,  tiic 
Boar\l  u|>on  the  sd  aiiplirali»)n  do  allow  the  sd  Kdward  Kichulls  to  jnakc 
a  Voull  paying  Twrl\  e  pouiuls  p  ami.  as  a  rent  or  aeknowlcdgnicnl  to  the 
C\>rpomtion. 

I«naf  Norri«  and  Daniel  Radley  are  desired  to  get  the  common  shore 
nrnr  the  lUidjje  in  Serond  si.  Immediately  rejiaired. 

17  Apnl,  1732. — C  Hasel.  Mayor.  The  Hoard  taking  under  Consid- 
eration the  frequent  nnd  tumultous  meetings  of  the  Negro  Slaves,  cspe- 
rially  on  Sunday,  Gnminir,  C'ursinir.  Swearing  and  rommitling  many  other 
Pu«on!rrs,  to  the  great  Terror  nnd  Dis(|uiet  of  the  Inhal)itants  of  this  city. 
In  onlcr  not  onlv  to  prevent  surh  Meetings  and  Disorders  for  the  ll'ulurc, 
but  nl.'so  to  prevent  Children  and  white  Servants  meeting  in  such  great 
numbers  on  the  sd  day  to  play  (iames  and  make  disturbances  and  noise 
in  the  City,  It  is  by  this  Hoard  thought  necessary  thai  an  ordinance  be 
forthwith  drawn  and  prepared  to  prevent  the  same. 

Ii<l  July.  IT.^S. — A  Draught  of  an  Ordinance  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  more  Kllectual  suj)pressing  Tumultuous  meetings  and  other  disor- 
derly doings  of  the  Negroes,  Mullatos,  and  Indian  servts.  and  slaves 
vithin  this  City  and  Liberties  thereof  was  read  and  several  amendments 
made  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  left  to  the  further  Considciation  of  the 
Btwird  at  their  meeting. 

18  June  1741. — C.  Ilasel.  Mayor.  The  Board  having  taken  into  Con- 
sideration the  Currency  of  the  English  Half  pence  and  the  Disquiet  that  is 
among  the  Inhabitants,  occasioned  bv  some  persons  refusing  to  take  them, 
thought  proper  that  a  Declaration  should  be  made  publick  by  the  Board, 
that  the  sd  halfpence  shd  be  taken  at  fifteen  to  the  shilling,  which  is  ad- 
judged to  be  nearest  to  such  value,  as  miffht  discourage  too  great  a  quantity 
being  Imported,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  their  being  carried  away, 
and  a  Proclamation  for  that  purpose  was  ordered  to  be  drawn,  and  that 
the  same  should  be  published  in  the  Cily  by  the  Beadle. 

17  .Aiig.  1741. — C.  Hassel,  Mayor.  Frequent  complaints  having  been 
made  to  the  Board  that  many  disorderly  persons  meet  every  ev'g.  about 
the  Court  house  of  this  city,  and  great  numbers  of  Negroes  and  others  sit 
there  with  milk  pails,  and  other  things,  late  at  night,  and  many  disorders 
are  there  committed  against  the  peace  and  good  government  of  this  City. 
The  Board  having  taken  the  same  into  consideration.  Do  order  that  all 
pcr-'oiis  depart  thence  in  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  that  the  Constables 
of  the  s'd  city  be  charged  by  the  Jlagistrates  to  disperse  all  persons  that 
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shall  meet  there  after  the  time  aforesaid,  and  if  they  refuse  to  depart,  to 
bring  all  refusing  before  any  of  the  ^Magistrates  of  this  city,  to  answer 
their  refusal  and  misbehaviour. 

The  Board  having  taken  into  consideration  the  great  danger  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  tliis  citv  arc  in  by  means  of  Carts  and  Carriages  driving  thro'  the 
streets  at  the  Market  Place  on  Market  Days,  to  prevent  the  mischief  that 
may  Ensue,  It  is  ordered  that  proper  Iron  Chains  be  provided  to  stop  the 
passage  of  Carts  and  Carriages  through  the  Market  Places,  which  chains 
are  to  be  put  up  on  Market  days,  at  Sun  Rise,  and  continue  till  Ten  o'clock 
in  the  Summer  and  Eleven  in  the  Winter  in  the  ITorenon. 

4  May,  1743. — William  Till,  IMayor.  Complaints  being  made  that 
several  Persons  have  Erected  stalls  in  the  Market  Place  with  Merchants' 
goods  on  Market  Days,  and  very  much  Incumber  the  Market,  It  is  order- 
ed that  ye  clerk  of  the  Market  remove  all  such  stalls,  \vho  shall  vend 
such  goods,  that  the  Market  place  may  be  kept  free  and  open. 

23  Octr.  1744. — E.  Shippcn,  IMayor.  The  Board  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  Defenceless  state  of  this  City  in  case  of  an  Invasion  by 
the  Enemy,  Are  of  opinion  that  a  Petition  to  the  King  be  forthwith  pre- 
pared. Setting  forth  the  defenceless  state  of  the  said  city,  and  requesting 
His  Majesty  to  take  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Inhabitants  into  con- 
sideration and  to  afford  them  such  relief  as  his  Majesty  shall  think  Jit. 

A  petition  to  his  Majesty  being  ready  prepared  was  ofl'ered  to  the 
Board  by  the  Recorder,  which  was  read  and  considered,  which  petition 
was  approved  of. 

1st  October,  1745. — Alderman  Taylor,  refusing  to  serve  the  office  of 
IMayor,  is  fined  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds ;  and  the  Board  proceeded  to  a 
new^  election,  and  chose  Joseph  Turner  by  a  majority  of  voles,  who  hav- 
ing also  refused  to  execute  the  said  office,  was  fined  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds ;  and  then  the  Board  proceeded  to  a  nevv'  election,  and  Alderman 
Hamilton  was  elected  by  a  Majority  of  votes. 

Oct.  7,  1746. — James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Mayor,  represented  to  the  Board, 
that  as  it  had  been  customary  for  the  mayors  of  this  city  at  their  going 
out  of  office,  to  give  an  entertainment  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  corpora- 
tion, he  intended  in  lieu  thereof  to  give  a  sum  of  money  equal  at  least  to 
the  sums  usually  expended  on  such  occasions,  to  be  laid  out  in  something 
permanently  useful  to  the  city,  and  proposed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  towards  erecting  an  Exchange,  or  some  other  public  building. 

ISth  Sept.,  1747. — W.  A.  Attwood,  Mayor.  It  was  represented  by  the 
Mavor  to  the  Board,  that  as  the  time  of  election  of  a  Mayor  for  the  en- 
suing year  is  at  hand,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  a  difficulty  to  find  per- 
sons willing  to  serve  in  that  office,  by  reason  of  the  great  trouble  which 
attends  the  faithful  Execution  of  it.  He  therefore  moved,  that  for  the 
future,  some  allowance  be  made  to  the  Mayor  of  tliis  city,  out  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation,  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  that  office,  and 
as  some  compensation  for  the  trouble.  The  Board  taking  the  same  into 
consideration,  the  motion  was  approved,  and  the  question  being  put, 
whether  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  should  be  allowed,  and  paid  out 
of  the  corporation  stock,  for  these  purposes  for  three  years  to  come,  it 
passed  in  the  affirmative. 

6  Oct.  1717,  P.  ;M. — W.  A.  Attwood,  Mayor.  Alderman  Morris,  the 
Mayor  Elect,  not  being  present,  Charles  Willing,  and  Saml.  Rhoades 
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^'  intctl  to  unil  on  him  In  nrqimint  liiin  iIk*  Ko.trd  li:ul  cIiosimi  him 

^'  •  ihr  yi'ar  rnmiinf;. 

I  •\r  ;\v«i  mrinl>rr«  n|i|mintril  to  nri|uniii(  Alilirlimii  Morris  tliat  ]\v  was 
rlrrlrtl  Mivor.  rrliirnnl  iiixl  inronnrd  ihr  Hounl  tlicv  liad  hcoii  nl  his 
liou*p,  niul  wrn'  loM  hy  hi«  ilmiifhliT  llmt  h«'  was  poiw  mit  of  Town. 

U  l>rr  1717. — I'hnrlfii  Stow  hi-inir  rallM  in  and  Nwoin,  said 'I'liat  he; 
hnii  l>ri'M  at  the  iJwidliMjj  ll«>usr  n\'  .Mdcrnian  Morns  and  ri-ad  the  notice 
he  wa!«  nent  «ith  t«»  hi.i  wilV,  and  wt>nld  have  delivered  il  to  licr,  hut  she 
rrliiM-d  to  HTi'ivo  It  and  miid  hrr  hii^l)and  was  from  lionic  and  t>hc  bc- 
lir\«Hi  hr  wouhi  not  return  tdl  Saturday  ni)(ht. 

The  lUwird  thru  ronsidrrini;  that  sinrr  tlic  Mayor  Elect  (Hd  not  appear, 
to  Arerpt  of  the  »d  olhce  and  tiike  and  snhscrihc  the  usual  (^iialifK  ations 
vithin  the  tnne  limited  l>y  Charter:  Altlio'  the  prt)j)er  means  had  hccn 
u»€m!  to  pive  Inm  Notice  of  his  Kh'ction,  it  was  neces.^ary  to  proceed  to 
a  new  choice,  and  thcreujion  ^Vm.  .\ttwood  was  chosen  ]Mayor  for  the 
y«»r  Kn^uinp  hv  j\  Majority  of  Votes. 

*J<)  Nov.  17J7. — The  flavor  propn!»ed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
ihal  j«incc  the  Iidiahitants  of  the  Citv  .seem  now  penerallv  apprelionsive 
that  tlie  enemies  of  our  Kmir  and  Country,  encourag'ed  !)y  their  know- 
\et\ev  of  our  defenceless  state  have  formed  a  desijrn  of  attackintj  us  next 
ppnng;  whether  it  might  not  he  proper  to  petition  the  Ilonl)le.  Proprieta- 
ries «»f  this  Province  to  send  over  a  nunil)er  of  Cannon  for  Erecting  a 
liatterk',  with  such  a  quantity  of  Arms  and  ammunition  as  to  tliem  shall 
wcm  meet.  And  the  majority  of  the  Hoard  beinj^  of  opinion  that  such  a 
petition  is  neces.«4ar}',  ami  that  the  same  ought  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
next  Ship  to  London,  a  I")raui;ht  thereof  was  brouglit  in  and  read  at  the 
Board,  and  being  approved  of,  it  was  ordered  to  be  ingrossed  and  signed 
by  the  .Mayor  in  order  to  be  transmilled  accordingly. 

M-iy  23,  17-lS. — Ordered  tliat  the  liccordcr  be  repaid  £53  expended  in 
soliciting  a  Petition  to  the  King  for  putting  the  Country  in  a  state  of 
defence. 

14  July,  1748. — It  was  agreed  in  lieu  of  an  intended  entertainment  to 
Capt  Ballet  of  the  Otter  Sloop  of  War,  that  they  present  him  a  handsome 
present  towards  his  Sea  Stores,  say  1  Pipe  of  Wine,  20  Galls,  of  Rum  and 
8  loaves  Suffar. 

4  Oct.  1748.— The  Mayor.  W.  Attwood,  ofTcred  £60  to  the  Treasury, 
in  lieu  of  an  EnterUiinment  from  him, — accepted  unanimously. 

3  Oct.  1749. — C.  Willinff,  .Mayor,  offered  £100  in  lieu  of  an  Entertain- 
ment, which  was  preferred  and  accepted  by  the  Board. 

2  Feb.  17o3. — Tho'  Shoemaker,  .Mayor,  presented  £75  to  the  building 
fund  in  lieu  of  giving  his  Entertainment, — also  Alderman  Strettle  the 
same. 

28  May,  1753. — Danl.  Pettit,  (i.  e.  Pettitoe)  public  whipper,  prays 
£10  per  ann.  for  his  services,  which  was  granted. 

23d  July,  1753. — Charles  Stow  now  praying  the  Board  to  make  him 
some  allowance  for  Fjre  Wood  and  Candles,  supplied  by  him  at  the 
Mayor's  Court  for  Two  and  Twenty  years  past.  The  Board  agreed  to 
allow  him  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  p.  annum  for  the  said  fire  and 
Candle?  and  His  trouble  relating  thereunto. 

31  .Aug't.  1754. — C.  Willing,  ]\Iayor.  George  Lee  and  Pilchard  Davis 
petitioning  this  Board  to  remit  the  Fines  imposed  on  them  for  assaulting 
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the  Watch,  they  not  being  of  ability  to  pay  the  same.  Orrler'd  that  the 
said  Fines  be  remittee!,  provided  they  enter  on  board  llis  iMajesties  Sloop 
of  War,  now  in  this  Harbour,  at  the  time  of  her  sailing  from  here. 

24  NovV.  17o5. — W.  Plumstead,  Mayor.  The  Mayor  produced  the 
Draught  of  a  Hemonstrance  proposed  to  be  sent  from  this  Board  to  the 
Assembly  of  this  province,  on  occasion  of  the  Extreme  distress  brought 
upon  the  People  by  the  Inroads  of  our  Indian  Enemies,  and  the  Cruel 
Murders  and  Devastations  committed  by  them,  and  Earnestly  requesting 
the  Assembly  to  take  some  speedy  and  elFectual  measures  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Inhabitants  by  raising  a  sum  of  money  and  passing  a  reasonable 
Law  for  well  regulating  a  Militia. 

4  Dec.  1758. — T.  Lawrence,  Mayor.  It  being  represented  to  the  Board, 
that  several  Persons  who  have  been  a  considerable  time  prisoners  among 
the  French  at  Canada,  are  come  to  this  City  in  their  way  to  their  Several 
Homes,  and  being  destitute  of  every  thing  necessary  to  support  them  in 
their  journey, — many  of  them  living  at  a  great  distance  from  home, — it  is 
proposed  that  this  Board  should  contribute  something. 

Dec.  ],  1759. — A  Dinner  entertainment  is  ordered  for  the  New  Lt. 
Governor,  James  Hamilton,  Esq.  at  the  Lodge. 

Feb.  16,  1762. — The  Board  is  specially  called  to  consider  the  bad  state 
of  the  Streets,  and  to  represent  that  the  surplus  money  from  the  rents  of 
the  public  were  inadequate  for  their  repairs.  Sec.  A  beam  and  Scales  at  a 
Cost  of  £22  is  bought  for  the  use  of  the  Meal  Market. 

Oct.  1763. — Money  is  ordered  for  completing  the  Bridge  over  the  Dock 
in  Front  St. 

Oct.  31,  1763. — The  board  agreed  to  give  an  entertainment  to  the 
Hon'ble.  John  Penn,  Esq.  the  newly  arrived  Governor. 

Nov.  28,  1763. — Paid  the  Expence  of  the  said  Entertainment,  £203 — 
£50  is  ordered  to  be  paid  for  a  lot  at  the  No.  East  corner  of  the  State 
house  Square  on  which  to  erect  "'  a  City  Hall." 

Jan'y  30,  1764. — It  is  ordered  that  Steelyards  be  not  used  for  weigh- 
ing in  the  Markets ;  To  this  5  butchers  presented  complaints,  but  the 
Scales  were  adhered  to. 

Dec.  4,  1767. — It  is  ordefed  that  a  bill  of  £159  be  paid  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  an  entertainment  given  to  Gener'l  Gage,  the  Comdr.  in  Chief, 
on  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

Dec.  22,  1767. — An  answer  is  sent  to  the  Select  men  of  Boston,  who 
had  recommended  measures  to  restrain  the  consumption  of  superlluilies, 
&c.  The  answer  says,  we  desire  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality; but  they  decline  to  take  their  public  measures  as  not  necessary. 
66  Stalls  in  the  3Iarket  west'd  rented  for  £198,  and  26  east  at  £4  each, 
and  20  at  £3  each. 

July  21,  1768. — £25  is  allowed  to  the  late  Sheriff  as  the  expence  of 
shipping  off  four  notorious  felons. 

Nov.  1769. — A  committee  is  appointed  to  look  into  the  state  of  the 
"New  Market  on  the  Hill."  [Southwark.] 

29  June,  1773. — A  Petition  was  rec\l  from  Friends  earnestly  request- 
ing that  the  building  of  more  Stalls  in  High  St.  might  be  suspended.  The 
minds  of  the  People  being  much  agitated,  it  was  agreed  to. 

3  March,  1774. — The  bushel  measure  of  the  City,  made  of  Copper,  a 
New  standard  was  ordered  of  brass. 
Vol.  L— I  6* 
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3  A|>ril,  177.3. — Thr  rommitlcr  trr  (iiul  cmt  a  place  for  a  Cily  Hall, 
rrpoMrtI,  «iij  ihry  rrri»mnini«l  (hat  \\\v  nioiicy  forimTly  bcslowcil  by 
srvrral  Mavoni  Tor  ihr  buihliiig  an  Kxrhaiiijc  or  other  iniblir  Kdilice,  bu 
now  U)»cd  to  liii»  tibjiTt. 

Mat/ors  nf  thr  City  nf  PliUathlpltin. 

Anthonv  Morris,  Oclobor,  1701. — (Jriflilh  Jones,  Nt)vctnbcr,  1704. — 
Jw<«|)h  Wilcox,  170.5. — Nathan  Stanburv,  170r>-7. — Thomas  Masters, 
17nS-9.— Uirlmnl  Mill,  1710.— Williaiu  Carter,  171 1.— Samuel  I'resloii, 
171'i. — .'onallian  PickinKon,  1713. — (Jeorfjc  Hook,  1711. — Uichard  Hill, 
171.'>-lft-17.— Jonathan  Dickinson.  171S.— William  Fislibimriie,  1710- 
aO-'Jl. — Jaincj*  Lo^ran,  172*J. — Clement  I'lmnstead,  17^'.}. — Robert  Asshe- 
lon.  ITHl. — Naar  Norris,  17*J/). — William  Ilmlson,  172(5. — (Jliarlcs  Read, 
I7V7.— Thoma.«  I/iwrcnro,  172S.— Thomas  (Jrilliths,  17-»)-:30-:n.— C. 
Ifn«rll.  I7:{'J.— Thonias  (Jrilliths,  17.3:}-:M.— Thomas  Lawrence,  17;}5.— 
Wilhon  .Mien,  17:j().— C.  I'lmnstead,  1737.— Thomas  Grifliths,  17:38.— 
Ai.'.li.nv  Morns.  1739.— Kd ward  Uol)erts,  1710.— S.  Ilascll,  1741.— 
William  Till.  1741.V—R.  Shoemaker,  1713.— K.  Slii|)pen,  1744.— J.  Hamil- 
ton. 174.';.- W.  .Aitwood.  174(V-47.— C.  Willing.  174S.— Thomas  Law- 
rcuro,  1710.— W.  IMuinsiead.  17.30-r)l._U,)bert'Slietlle,  17o:2.— B.  Shoe- 
maker, 17.')3. — C  WilliiiiT,  17.">4. — \\ .  IMumstead,  17.3o— 5(). — A.  Sliule, 
17.)7. — Tliomas  I»iwrence,  17.3S-<^>9. — John  Stamper,  17()0. — 1>.  Shoe- 
maker, 17t>l. — Henry  Harrison.  1701*. — T.  \Villinj{,  17<)3. — T.  Lawrence, 
17«VM>.'')--<>0. — I.«aac'joncs,  17(i7-0Si-(J9.— S.  Shoemaker,  1770. — J.  Gib- 
pon,  1771-72.— W.  Fisher,  177.3-74.— S.  Pihoade,  1775. 

The  above  list  is  ascertained  from  the  minutes  of  the  City  Council. 


Gabriel  T/iotnas^  Account  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Province  to  the 

year  1696. 

An  historical  description  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania;  including 
an  account  of  the  Ciltf  of  Philadelphia.  Extracted  from  the  history 
vriltcn  in  the  year  1697,  and  dedicated  '■'■to  the  most  nohle  and  excel- 
Irnt  Gorernour  Friend  William  Penn^"*  hy  Gabriel  Thomas,  xeho 
came  from  England  in  the  year  1681,  in  the  ship  John  and  Sarah, 
of  London,  commanded  hy  Henry  Smith,  and  resided  in  Pennsylva- 
nia about  fifteen  years.  [This  work,  which  belongs  to  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  was  printed  in  London,  in  the  year  1698.] 

Pen.«ilvania  lies  between  the  latitude  of  forty  and  forty-five  degrees  : 
West  Jersey  on  the  east,  Virginia  on  the  west,  Maryland  south,  and  New 
York  and  Canada  on  the  north.  In  length  three  hundred,  and  in  breadtli 
one  hundred  and  eightv  miles. 

The  natives  of  tliis  counlrey  are  supposed,  by  most  people,  to  have 
been  of  the  ten  scattered  tribes,  for  they  resemble  the  Jews  in  the  make 
of  their  persons,  and  tincture  of  their  complexions  \  they  observe  new 
moons,  they  offer  their  first  fruits  to  a  Maneto,  or  supposed  Deity,  whereof 
ihey  have  two.  one.  as  they  fansie  above  (good ;)  another  below  (bad  ;)  and 
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have  a  kind  offcast  of  tabernacles,  laying  their  altars  upon  twelve  stones, 
observe  a  sort  of  mourning  twelve  months,  customs  of  women,  and  many 
other  rites. 

Tlioy  are  very  charitable  to  one  another,  the  lame  and  the  blind  living 
as  well  as  the  best;  they  are  also  ver\'  kind  and  obliging  to  the  Christians. 

The  next  that  came  there  were  the  Dutch,  (who  called  the  countrev 
New  Neilherland)  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  were  the  first 
planters  in  those  parts ;  but  they  made  little  improvement,  till  near  the 
time  of  the  wars  between  England  and  them,  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Soon  after  tliem  came  the  Sweeds  and  Fins,  who  applyed  themselves  to 
husbandry,  and  were  the  first  Christian  people  that  made  any  considerable 
improvement  there. 

Tlicre  were  some  disputes  between  these  two  nations  some  years :  the 
Dutch  looking  upon  the  Sweeds  as  intruders*  upon  their  purchase  and 
possession.  These  disputes  were  terminated  in  the  surrender  made  by 
John  Rizeing,  the  Sweeds  Governour,  to  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governour  for 
the  Dutch,  in  1655.  In  the  Holland  war  about  the  year  1665,  Sir  Robert 
Carr  took  the  countrey  from  the  Dutch  for  the  English,  and  left  his 
cousin,  Captain  Carr,  governour  of  that  place ;  but  in  a  short  time  after, 
the  Dutch  retook  the  countrey  from  the  English,  and  kept  it  in  their  pos- 
session till  the  peace  was  concluded  between  the  English  and  them,  when 
tlie  Dutch  surrendered  that  countrey  with  East  and  West  Jersey  and  New 
York,  to  the  English  again.  But  it  remained  with  very  little  improve- 
ment till  the  year  1681,  in  which  William  Penn,  Esquire,  had  the  coun- 
trey given  him  by  king  Charles  the  second,  (in  lieu  of  money  that  was 
due  to  his  father,  Sir  William  Penn)  and  from  him  bore  the  name  of 
Pensilvania. 

Since  that  time,  the  industrious  inhabitants  have  built  a  noble  and 
beautiful  city,  and  called  it  Philadelphia,  or  Brotherly-love  (for  so  much 
the  Greek  word  Philadelphia  imports,)  which  contains  a  number  of  houses 
all  inhabited ;  and  most  of  them  stately,  and  of  brick,  generally  three 
stories  high,  after  the  mode  in  London,  and  as  many  several  families  in 
each.  Tliere  are  very  many  lanes  and  alleys,  as  first,  Iluttons-lane, 
Morris-lane,  Jones's-lane,  wherein,  are  very  good  buildings ;  Shorters- 
alley,  Yowers-lane,  Wallers-alley,  Turners-lane,  Sikes-alley,  and  Flow- 
ers alley.  All  these  alleys  and  lanes  extend  from  the  Front-street  to  the 
Second-street.  There  is  another  alley  in  the  Second-street,  called  Car- 
ters-alley. There  are  also,  besides  these  alleys  and  lanes,  several  fine 
squares  and  courts  within  this  magnificent  city ;  as  for  the  particular 
names  of  the  several  streets  contained  therein,  the  principal  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  Walnut-street,  Vine-street,  Mulberry-street,  Chestnut-street, 
Sassafras-street,  taking  their  names  from  the  abundance  of  those  trees  that 
formerly  grew  there;  High-street,  Broad-street,  Delaware-street,  Front- 
street,  with  several  of  less  note,  too  tedious  to  insert  here. 

It  hath  in  it  three  fairs  every  year,  and  two  markets  every  week.  Tliey 
kill  above  twenty  fat  bullocks  every  week,  in  the  hottest  time  in  Summer, 
besides  many  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs. 

This  city  is  situated  between  Schoolkill-river  and  the  great  river  Dela- 
ware, which  derives  its  name  from  Captain  Delaware,  who  came  there 

•  Thus  showing  the  Swedes  were  not  thus  early  regarded  as  the  primitive  settlers. 
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p,,  ^HjMi  of  iwii  or  Uirco  huiulrcil  liui.s  may  coww  up  lo   lliid 

(,;  I  „|  U»c»r  iwo  river*.     Morcovir,  in  this  provimo  air  fDiir 

jj,.  .-toniiN  u«.   ChrsUT,   thr  (Jrriimii-town,   Ncw-cu.sllc,  and 

1^  .   whuli  ore   miKlmly   rnlarKcil    in   lliis  lallcr    improvement. 

\\^  ,,   i.-unn.  llu'  \V!iti*r-iiirn  ei>iislaiitly  ply  llieir  wlierrii.-s  ;  likc- 

^..  .   townn  havf  fairs    kept  iii  them  ;  hesiile.s  tliere    are  Heveral 

cuu;.u<  \  uil.»4;r».  \u.  Publm.  Ilarfoni,  Merioneth,  and  lladnor  in  Cum- 
Hrr  ftii  "f  which  U>wnv  vdhigen  and  rivorn  took  their  names  fioni  the 
inMU  whence  the  prei<ent  inhahiuint.s  rame. 
,  si  m  ended  l)ef<<re  the  middU'  of  July,*  and  most  ycnra 
ll.tv  U»\*.  f«»ti>uu>nly  b«'t\veen  twenty  and  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  for 
ctcn-  t»nc  thrv  »<»w.  Their  Rroiind  is  harrowed  with  wooden  tyned 
harrow*,  twice  over  m  a  place  is  Bullicieiit  ;  twice  mendiiiK  of  their 
p|..n  -tr.'n«  in  a  year's  time  will  i«crve.  'I'heir  liorses  commonly  go  with- 
oi;:  ..>d.  t«»)  men  nuiy  clear  between  twenty  and  thirty  acres  of 

1^,  v«ar,  fufor  liie   ploti^h,  in    which    oxen   arc   chielly   used, 

Ui  . !,  are  not  wanting,  and  oi  them  good  and  well  shaped.     Of 

,i;,  1  a  convenient  place,  the  purdiase  will  cost  between  ten  and 

^flrrn  p«>und?<  for  n  hnntlred  acres.  Here  is  much  meadow  ground. 
Poor  pcoplr,boil»  men  and  women,  will  irnt  near  three  times  more  wages 
for  ihrir  labour  in  this  rounlrev,  than  thev  can  earn  either  in  England  or 
Wdf*. 

What  IS  inhabited  of  this  countrey  is  divided  into  six  counties,  though 
ihcrx;  i»  not  the  twentieth  part  of  it  yet  peopled  by  the  Christians  :  it  hath 
in  It  several  navieable  rivers  for  shi|>pintr  to  come  in,  besides  the  capital 
Delaware;  there  arc  also  several  other  small  rivers,  the  names  of  them 
arc,  llixirkill-river.  alias  Lewis-river,  which  runs  up  to  Lewis-town,  the 
chiofrst  m  Sussex  county,  Cedar-river,  Muskmellon-rivor,  all  taking 
ihcir  names  from  the  great  plenty  of  these  things  growing  tlicrcabouts  ; 
M{>lher-kill  alias  Dover-river,  St.  Jones''s  alias  Cranbrook-river,  where 
one  John  Curtice  lives,  who  hath  three  hundred  head  of  neat  beasts,  be- 
udes  great  numbers  of  hogs,  horses,  and  sheep;  Great  Duck-river, 
LitUe  Duck-river,  Blackbird-river,  these  also  look  there  original  names 
from  the  great  number  of  those  fowls  which  are  found  there  in  vast 
quantities ;  Apequinemy-rivcr,  where  their  goods  come  to  be  carted 
over  to  Maryland  ;  .St.  George''s  river,  Christeen  river,  Brandy-wine- 
nrer,  Ipland  alias  Chester-river,  which  runs  by  Chester-town,  being  the 
liurc  or  county-town,  Schoolkill-river,  Frankford-rivcr,  near  which,  Arthur 
Cook  hath  a  most  stately  brick-house ;  and  Nishamany-river,  where 
judee  Growden  hath  a  very  noble  and  fine  house,  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, and  likewise  a  famous  orchard  adjoyning  to  it,  wherein  arc  contained 
above  a  thousand  apple  trees  of  various  sorts  ;  likewise  there  is  the 
famous  Derby-river,  which  comes  down  from  the  Cunibry  by  Derby- 
town,  wherein  are  several  fulling-mills,  corn-mills,  kc. 

There  is  curious  building-stone  and  paving-stone  \  also  tile-slone,  with 
which  latter,  governour  Penn  covered  his  great  and  stately  pile,  which 
he  c.'dle«l  Pennsbun.'-house ;  there  is  likewise  iron-stone  or  oar,  (lately 
lound  which  lar  exceeds  that  in  England,  being  richer  and  less  drossy; 
some  preparations  have  been  made  lo  carry  on  an  iron-work  :  there  is 

•  Meaning  in  old  style. 
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also  very  good  lime-stone  in  ^re.it  plenty,  and  cheap,  of  great  use  in 
buildings,  and  also  in  manuring  land,  (if  there  were  occasion)  but  nature 
has  made  that  of  itself  sulRciently  fruitful  ;  besides  here  are  load-stones, 
ising-glass,  and  (that  wonder  of  stones)  the  Salamander-stone  found  near 
Braiidv-wine-rivcr,  having  cotton  in  veins  within  it,  which  will  not  con- 
sume in  the  fire,  though  held  there  a  long  time.* 

As  to  minerals  or  metals,  there  is  very  good  copper,  far  exceeding 
ours  in  England,  being  much  finer,  and  of  a  more  glorious  colour. 

Not  two  miles  from  the  metropolis,  are  also  purging  mineral-waters,t 
that  pass  both  by  siege  and  urine,  all  out  as  good  as  Epsom  :  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  there  are  good  coals  also,  for  I  observed  tlie  runs  of 
water  have  the  same  colour  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the  coal-mines 
in  Wales. 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  sea  and  land  fowl  of  most  sorts,  and 
there  are  prodigious  quantities  of  shell  and  other  fish.  There  are  also 
several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  of  great  profit  and  good  food  ;  I  have  bought 
of  the  Indians  a  whole  buck,  (both  skin  and  carcase)  for  two  gills  of 
gunpowder.  All  which,  as  well  beasts,  fowl  and  fish,  are  free  and  com- 
mon to  any  person  who  can  shoot  or  take  them,  without  any  left, 
hinderance  or  opposition  whatsoever. 

There  are  also  several  sorts  of  wild  fruits,  as  excellent  grapes,  which, 
upon  frequent  experience,  have  produced  choice  wine,  being  daily  culti- 
vated by  skilful  vinerons  ;  they  will,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  have  good 
liquor  of  their  own,  and  some  to  supply  their  neighbours,  to  their  great 
advantage  ;  as  these  wines  are  more  pure,  so  much  more  wholesome ; 
the  brewing  trade  of  sophisticating  and  adulterating  of  wines,  as  in  Eng- 
land, Holland  (especially)  and  in  some  other  places,  not  being  known 
there  yet,  nor  in  all  probability  will  it  in  many  years,  through  a  natural 
probity  so  fixed  and  implanted  in  the  inhabitants,  and  (I  hope)  like  to 
continue.  Wallnuts,  chesnuts,  filberts,  hickery-nuts,  hurtleberries,  mul- 
berries, rasberries,  strawberries,  craraberries,  plumbs  and  many  other 
wild  fruits,  in  great  plenty,  which  are  common  and  free  for  any  to  gather. 

The  common  planting  fruit  trees,  are  apples,  of  which  much  excellent 
cyder  is  made,  and  sold  commonly  for  between  ten  and  fifteen  shillings 
per  barrel.  Pears,  peaclies,  &c.  of  which  they  distil  a  licpior  much  like 
the  taste  of  rumm,  or  brandy,  which  they  yearly  make  in  great  quanti- 
ties :  there  are  quinces,  cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  sq^iashes,  pump- 
kins, water-mellons,  musk-mellons,  and  other  fruits  in  great  numbers. 
There  are  also  many  curious  and  excellent  physical  wild  herbs,  roots, 
and  drugs,  of  great  virtue,  which  makes  the  Indians,  by  a  right  application 
of  them,  as  able  doctors  and  surgeons  as  any  in  Europe. 

The  names  of  the  counties  are  as  foUoweth  :  Philadelphia,  Bucks, 
Chester,  New-Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

And  now  for  tiieir  lots  and  lands  in  city  and  countrey,  since  thev  were 
first  laid  out,  which  was  within  the  compass  of  about  twelve  years  :  that 
which  might  have  been  bought  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  shillings,  is  now 
sold  for  fourscore  pounds  in  ready  silver ;  and  some  other  lots,  that 
might  have  been  then  purchased  for  three  pounds,  within  the  space  of 
two  years,  were  sold  for  a  hundred  pounds  a  piece,  and  likewise  some 

•  The  Asbestos.  -j-  Springs — mineral. 
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ur.ir  ihr  rily,  tlial  iiiMOfii  ycar^*  iv^o  mij;lil  have  hccn  pur- 
\  ..f  .i;;!it   poiiiuU  Uif  luiiulrnl  mri'N  ciimiol  now  bo  boiiglil 
uiidrr  our  hi.  ■  '"Hy.  *'r  lw»>  hiiiulifil  pomul.H. 

^•..x^    \\u  11    why  lhi!«  IruiUiil  riuiiilrry  iiiul   tlouiishinir  ciiy 

aJ»  .  .  ralily  in  iho  purrhiisr  of  IuihIm    is  llu-ir  «,Mtal  and  ox- 

ten  ,  i>l  r«>iuiufrf<",  i)i)lli  l>y  m-b  ami  laml,  viz.  to  Ncw-V  ork, 

>*,  .  VirginiA>  Mary-lniul,  Carolina,  Jainaiia,  Uar!)a<lois,  Nevis, 

w  •..,   St.  C'liriHloplu-rn,    Harmmlors,    Nf\v-roiiii(llaii(l,    iMa- 

^.  nml  Oltl    Knglttiul ;    bcsiilcs    several    olbtr    plates. 

,,.,.,  ,,,,.. i  chii-tly  riindisl.H  in  horMen,  pipe-wliivcs,  pork  and  bcol, 

•alutl  anil  UirnlUtl  up,  bnail  and  flour,  all  KorU*  of  >;rain,  peas,  beans, 
ftkiii*,  fur*,  IoInicco,  anil  pot-a»lie.H,  wax,  tic.  wliicli  are  barloreil  for 
runim,   »ugT»r,   nK»la»»t**,   silver,   negroes,   sail,    wine,    Inicn,   houshokl- 

Grrai  f  ncouragpmcni.1  arc  given  to  iradesaicn  and  others.  I  shall  in- 
■lancc  a  few— caqK-nlcrs,  both  house  and  ship,  brick-layers,  and  masons 
will  fjrt  between  tive  and  .six  slullings  per  day  constantly.  As  to  journcy- 
inri  .i:iker!«,  they  have  two  shilling   per  pair    both  for  men    and 

wt  .  I  M  :  and  journeymen  taylors  have  twelve  shillings  per  week 

and  il.iir  diet.  And  weavers,  have  ten  or  twelve  pence  the  yard  for 
wearing  :  wool-rombers,  have  for  comljing  twelve  pence  per  i)oiiiul. 
Potters  have  sixteen  pence  for  an  earthen  pot  which  may  be  boiiglu  in 
England  for  four  pence.  Tanners,  may  buy  their  green  hides  for  tiiiee 
half  pence  per  pound,  and  sell  their  leather  for  twelve  pence  per  pound. 
And  curriers  have  three  shillings  and  four  pence  per  hide  for  dressing; 
liicy  buy  their  oyl  at  twenty  pence  per  gallon.  Brick-makers  have 
twenty  nhillings  per  thousand  for  their  bricks  at  the  kiln.  Fell-makers 
MTill  have  for  their  lials  .«evcn  shillings  a  piece,  such  as  may  be  bought 
Ml  England  for  two  shillings  a  piece;  yet  they  buy  their  wool  commonly 
I'o-  twelve  or  fifteen  pence  per  pound.  And  as  to  the  glaziers  liiey  will 
hare  five  pence  a  quarry  for  their  glass.  The  butchers,  for  killing  a  beast, 
have  five  shilling  and  their  diet ;  and  they  may  buy  a  good  fat  large 
cow  for  three  pounds,  or  thereabouts.  The  brewers  sell  such  beer  as 
is  equal  in  strength  to  that  in  London,  half  ale  and  half  stout,  for  fifteen 
shillings  per  barrel ;  and  their  beer  hath  a  better  name,  that  is,  is  in 
more  esteem  than  English  beer  in  Barbadoes,  and  is  sold  for  a  higher 
price  there.  And  for  silver-smiths,  they  have  between  half  a  crown 
and  three  shillings  an  ounce  for  working  their  silver,  and  for  gold  equiva- 
IcnL  Plasterers  have  commonly  eighteen  pence  per  yard  for  plastering. 
Last-makers  have  sixteen  shillings  per  dozen  for  their  lasts.  And  hecl- 
makcru  have  two  shillings  a  dozen  for  their  heels.  Wheel  and  mill- 
wrights, joyners,  braziers,  pewterers,  dyers,  fullers,  comb-makers,  wyer- 
drawen",  cage-makers,  card-makers,  painters,  cutlers,  rope-makers,  car- 
Ters,  block-makers,  turners,  cooper.s,  bakers,  butlon-imkcrs,  hair  and 
wood  sieve-makers,  boddice-makers,  black-smiths,  gun-smiths,  lock- 
smiths, nailers,  file-cutters,  skinners,  furriers,  glovers,  7>a//c/i-makers, 
watch-makers,  clock-makers,  sadlers,  collar-makers,  barbers,  printers, 
book-binders  and  all  other  trades-men,  their  gains  and  wages  are  about 
the  same  proportion  as  the  fore-mentioned  trades. 

Of  lawyers  and  physicians  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  this  countrey  is 
Tery   peaceable  and   healthy;  labouring-men  have  commonly  here,  be- 
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tween  fourteen  and  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  and  their  meat,  drink,  wash- 
ing and  lodging ;  and  by  the  day  tlieir  wages  is  generally  between  eigh- 
teen pence  and  half  a  crown,  and  diet  also ;  but  in  harvest  they  have 
usually  between  three  and  four  shillings  each  day,  and  diet.  The  maid 
servants' wages  are  commonly  betwixt  six  and  ten  pounds  per  annum, 
with  very  good  accommodation. 

Corn  and  flesh,  and  what  else  serves  man  for  drink,  food  and  rayment, 
is  much  ciieaper  here  tlian  in  England,  or  elsewhere ;  but  the  chief  rea- 
son why  wages  of  servants  of  all  sorts  is  much  higher  here  than  there, 
arises  from  the  great  fertility  and  produce  of  the  place ;  besides,  if  these 
large  stipends  were  refused  them,  they  would  quickly  set  up  for  them- 
selves, for  they  can  have  provision  very  cheap,  and  land  for  a  very  small 
matter.  They  have  constantly  good  price  for  their  corn,  by  reason  of  the 
great  and  quick  vent  into  Barbadocs  and  otlier  islands ;  through  which 
means  silver  is  become  more  plentiful  here  than  in  England,  considering 
the  number  of  people.  They  pay  no  tithes  and  their  taxes  are  incon- 
siderable ;  the  place  is  free  for  all  persuasions,  in  a  sober  and  civil  way  •, 
for  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Quakers  bear  equal  share  in  the 
government.  They  live  friendly  and  well  together ;  there  is  no  perse- 
cution for  religion,  nor  ever  like  to  be.  I  shall  add  another  reason  why 
women's  wages  are  so  exorbitant;  they  are  not  yet  very  numerous,  which 
makes  them  stand  upon  high  terms  for  their  several  services  ;  moreover, 
they  are  usually  married  before  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  when 
once  in  that  noose,  are  for  the  most  part  a  little  uneasie,  and  make  their 
husbands  so  too,  till  they  procure  them  a  maid  servant  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  work,  as  also  in  some  measure  to  wait  on  them  too. 

The  city  of  Brotherly-love  far  exceeds  her  namesake  of  Lydia,*  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  make  a  fine  figure  in  the  world,  and  be  a  most 
celebrated  emporeum.  Here  is  lately  built  a  nolle  town-house  or  guild- 
haU,'\  also  a  handsome  market-house  and  a  convenient  prison. 

The  laws  of  this  countrey,  are  the  same  with  those  in  England ;  our 
constitution  being  on  the  same  foot;  many  disputes  and  difiercnces  are 
determined  and  composed  by  arbitration  ;  and  all  causes  are  decided  with 
great  care  and  expedition,  being  concluded  at  furthest  at  the  second  court, 
unless  they  happen  to  be  very  nice  and  difllcult  cases.  Under  forty  shil- 
lings any  one  justice  of  the  peace  has  power  to  try  the  cause.  Thieves, 
of  all  sorts,  are  obliged  to  restore  four-fold  after  they  have  been  whipt 
and  imprisoned  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crime ;  and  if  they  be 
not  of  ability  to  restore  four-fold,  they  must  be  in  servitude  till  it  is  satis- 
fied. They  have  curious  wharfs,  as  also  large  and  fine  timber  yards 
both  at  Philadelphia  and  New-castle,  especially  at  the  metropolis,  before 
Robert  Turner's  great  and  flxmous  house,  where  are  built  ships  of  con- 
siderable burthen ;  they  cart  their  goods  from  that  wharf  into  the  city  of 
Philadelpliia,  under  an  arch,  over  which  part  of  the  street  is  built,  whicli 
is    called  Chestnut-streetJ  wharf,   besides   other  wharfs,   as    High-street 

•  Thirty  miles  from  Smyrna. 

■j-  As  the  town  house  was  not  built  till  1707-9,  it  must  prove  either  that  the  book 
was  published  later  than  1698,  or  else  that  the  mention  of  the  town-house  was  inserted 
at  a  later  Edition. 

^  Chestnut  street  arch  is  a  mistake, — he  meant  Mulberry  street,  where  Turner's  house 
is  still  standing. 


7*         Ihctj  «W  (kxurrencts  of  the  I'rimitivt'  St'ttlrmnit. 

„>  1  .    wlinri,  niul  \  ino-nlrcrl  wliurf,  and   all    llmsf    arc 

f.,  hkcwiM'   lIuTO   arr  very  |>l<u.saiil   Muiis,   as  Tnis 

J,.      .  i!i    »rv«nil   oUien«.     Tlirri-  arc    ul)ovo    lliiily 

fj;.  ,  .,  lour  nr  (\vv  horitrs  lo  oarli.     'I'licn!    is   liku- 

«IM  •  \rf\  roim-iui-iii  wliarl"  rail«Ml  l'nr|M'Uli'r'H  wliail",  wliicli  liatli  a 
line  nrfr*»ary  cnim  l»«li>nmm{  l.>  il,  uilli  miiiUiIiIo  Kraiiarits,  aixl  slorc- 
bouvr*.  Aiij  \\wxv  nrr  olhcr  wliarH  which  froiil  llio  cily  all  aloiiir  the 
n»cr.  ••  aUt>  n  niriouH  aii«i  r<lIUlIu•«h«^u^•  <l<»ik  with  a  (lra\vljii(l>;c  to  il, 
fof  lljc  coinnucnl  n'»-«'|»u.»n  o\  vn»M<l».  In  llii.s  lamous  rily  of  rhilailcl- 
pliii  I'l.  I.  arc  »r%ftTil  ro|>««-iuaki'rj«,  who  have  larjji-  and  rurious  ropc- 
w  .  .allv  «»no  Jom-ph    Wdrox  ;*    also    three    or    lour    spacious 

u;^ ,   a)t   HMUiv    lorgc   brcw-hoUMis,  and   many    handsome    bakc- 

Uuu*ni  ii>r  (lulijick  use. 

Ill  Uir  said  nlyarc  »cvpral  good  schools  ul  Icarninir  lor  yontli,  in  order 
kt  llic  ■ilaiiimcnt  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  as  also  rea<lin^',  wrilinjf,  kc. 
IlcTc  m  U>  he  had.  on  any  day  in  liic  week,  tarts,  pies,  cakes,  &.c.  We 
Iwivc  ol«o  #cveral  cooks-nliops,  both  roasting  and  boylin^r,  as  in  the  city 
ol'  IaiuiIoii  ,  happy  ble«»lnf^^  tor  which  we  owe  the  highest  graliUido  to 
our  pirnltlul  rrtivuler,  the  prcal  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  The 
tr«tcr-indl»  art*  made  i)y  one  Peter  Deal,  a  famous  and  ingenious  work- 
man. rK)H>cially  for  inventing  such  like  machines. 

All  aortx  of  very  cood  jKipcr  arc  made  in  the  German-town ;  as  also 
very  line  (Jennan  linen,  such  as  no  person  of  ([uality  need  be  ashamed 
«o  wear  ;  and,  in  several  places,  they  make  very  good  drugjrets,  crapes, 
ouiiblet]*.  and  serges,  besides  oUier  woolen  cloathcs,  the  manufacture  of 
all  w  Inch  daily  improves  ;  and  in  most  parli>  of  the  counlrey  there  are 
manv  curion-'  aiul  spacious  buildings,  which  several  of  the  gentry  have 
creeled  f<>r  their  counlrey  houses. 

The  Christian  children  born  here  arc  generally  well  favoured,  and 
beautiful  to  behold  ;  I  never  knew  any  with  the  least  blemisli. 

There  are  very  fine  and  delightful  gardens  and  orchards  in  most  parts 
of  this  counlrey ;  but  Edward  iSliippey  (who  lives  near  the  capital  city) 
ha^  an  orchard  and  gardens  adjoyning  to  his  great  house  that  equalizes 
any  I  have  ever  seen,  having  a  very  famous  and  pleasant  summer-house 
erected  in  the  middle  of  his  garden,  abounding  witli  tulips,  pinks,  carna- 
tions, rose-:,  (of  several  sorts)  lilies,  not  to  mention  those  that  grow  wild 
in  the  fields. 

Header,  what  I  have  here  written,  is  not  a  fiction,  flam,  whim,  or  any 
sinister  design,  either  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant,  or  credulous,  or  to 
curry  favour  with  the  rich  and  mighty ;  but  in  mere  pity  and  pure  com- 
pa.'ision  lo  the  numbers  of  poor  labouring  men,  women  and  children  in 
England,  ihat  are  wandering  up  and  down  looking  for  employment,  who 
need  not  here  lie  idle  a  moment,  much  less  vagabond  or  drone  it  about. 
Here  are  no  beggars  to  be  seen,  nor  indeed  have  any  here  the  least 
temptation  to  take  up  that  scandalous  lazy  life.  Jealousie  among  men 
is  here  very  rare,  nor  are  old  maids  to  be  met  with  j  for  all  commonly 
marry  before  they  are  twcntv  years  of  age. 

The  way  of  worship  the  Swedes  use  in  this  countrey,  is  the  Lutheran; 
the  English  have  four  sorts  of  religious  meetings  here ;  the  Church  of 

•  He  was  Mayor  in  1706. 
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England,  who  built  a  very  fine  church  in  this  city  in  the  year  169-5 ;  the 
Anabaptists;  the  Presbyterians;  and  two  sorts  of  Quakers,  (of  all  the 
most  juimerous  by  much)  one  party  held  with  George  Keith ;  biit 
whether  both  parties  will  joyii  together  again  in  one  1  cannot  tell.  He 
gave  strict  charge  concerning  plain  language  and  plain  habit,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  concerned  in  the  compelling  part  of  the  worldly  go- 
vernment; that  they  should  set  their  negroes  at  liberty  after  some  rea- 
sonable time  of  service  ;  and  tliat  they  should  not  take  advantage  of  the 
Jaw  against  one  anotlier,  as  to  procure  tliem  any  corporal  puni.^hment. 
These  instructions  were  given  forth,  in  the  year  1693,  by  the  meeting 
held  by  George  Keith,  at  P.  James's  house  in  Philadelphia.  He  sliortly 
after  went  to  England,  where  he  now,*  in  this  year  1697,  keeps  a  meet- 
ing, at  Turners-hall,  London,  on  Sundays  in  the  afternoon. 

What  I  have  delivered  concerning  this  province,  is  indisputably  true; 
I  was  an  eye  witness  to  it  all,  for  I  went  in  the  first  ship  that  was  bound 
from  England  for  that  countrey,  since  it  received  the  name  of  Pensilva- 
nia.  I  saw  the  first  cellar,  when  it  was  digging,  for  the  use  of  our 
governour  William  Penn.  And  now.  Reader,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of 
thee,  recommending  thee,  with  mine  own  self,  to  the  directions  of  the 
spirit  of  God  in  our  conscience. 


William  Pishbourne^s  Narrative  of  Philadelphia  Events, 
to  the  year  1739. 

In  the  year  1739,  William  Fishbourne,  Esq.,  a  Friend,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  and  resident  of  many  years,  was  induced  to  write  a  narra- 
tive of  events  concerning  Philadelphia,  and  the  settlement  of  the  State 
to  that  time,  in  9  folio  pages  of  cap  paper,  which  I  have  seen,  from 
which  I  have  made  such  extracts  as  I  thought  pertinent  to  my  main 
design.  ['William  Fishbourne  was  Mayor  of  the  city  during  the  years 
1719-20  and'2],  and  was  at  one  time  Treasurer  of  the  colony.] 

lie  entitles  his  MS.  "  Some  few  and  short  hints  of  the  Settlement  of 
llie  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  year  1739." 

'•These  hints  (says  he)  appear  not  only  abrupt  but  imperfect,  for 
want  of  proper  helps  therein,  and  the  matters  relating  to  government,  and 
the  settlers,  and  the  settlements, may  appear  too  much  intermixed;  yet  it 
is  hoped  that  all  matters  of  fact  are  truly  and  briefly  related.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  some  person  or  persons  of  skill  would  think  it  worth  their 
while,  care,  and  pains,  from  sulficient  proofs  that  may  still  be  procured, 
to  form  a  just  historical  account  of  the  low  beginning,  and  groat  increase 
of  this  province;  and  above  all,  (to  show)  how  God,  by  his  divine  provi- 
dence, in  and  through  the  whole,  has  most  miraculously  preserved  and 
blessed  the  inhabitants  with  peace  and  plenty  to  this  day. 

Such  a  history  doubtless  would  not  only  be  very  serviceable,  but  de- 
lightful and  pleasant  to  succeeding  generations.  [So  the  present  tran- 
scriber also  has  thought !]     Some  ancient  men  of  the  first  settlers,  who  are 

•  Now  implies  that  he  wrote  tlxisin  1697. 

Vol.  I.-K  7 


7  I  IWtsnntI  Ckcurrciicrs  i>f'  thr  rriniitlrr'Sctf/rnimt. 

now    '  '    '     '  ilu-*  miirh  nl  hi'urU  ami  sciinc   ossnyn  li.ivc  hccn  inatlo 

ihr-  V  \vr  ulioiild  \h'  l«>  SCO  tlu'in  !]      And,  it  is  o  j,Mcat  j)ity 

iha:  Mi-i  ^■\  u  i.!<  riaking  (•licuiltl  bo  rilhcr  tlclnyi'il  or  (Ii-rliiicd.     I  And  yet 

no  pM.rr««rd   liiHioriiin   nr«»M>   till   Troml  jjave  uh   his  vcduinos  !  ]     The 

I"  >  i;rrnt   ndvaiitajji'  «>vcr  thr   present  Indians,  who  can  only 

!'V  inidiuiiual   speeches  ;   wliilst  we   ran  coninuinirate  and 

.1    am-    |>ast    oeriirrenres    to    I'liture    generations   hy    writing! 

iMTvinjj  art  of  all  arlj*!""] 

WtilMiu  IVnn,  F^i|.,  aindieiiius  and  wisonmn,  relij,nonsly  inclined,  hoing 
dmirtiu*  to  rctin?  to  sonic  (»lher  parts,  for  the  more  free  liberty  and  ex- 
rrrin*  of  hi*  n'lijjioiis  persuasion,  and  from  some  hardships  and  oppres- 
mons  which  he  and  others  siillered  in  Kni^land  ;  hy  some  proper  mca- 
nurrfi,  l-.r  ..hlainrd  n  prant  from  Kmjj  Cliarles  II.  of  the  province  which 
hr  calletl  af\er  his  «»\vn  nantc  Pennsylvania,  [i.  c.  Penn,  and  Sylvania, 
rnoanini;  n  roimink*  covered  with  woods.] 

ILivini;  di\ided  it  into  three  counties,  to  wit :  Philadelphia,  Chester,  and 
niicks  and  laid  the  plan  of  Philnlelphia  city,  he  invited  and  encouraged 
lln*»c  of  his  jwrsuasion,  and  others,  to  accompany  and  .setUe  the  same; 
whereupon  several  readily  a.jrpcd.  He  also  frained  an  excellent  form  of 
govrrnmenl,  and  ."uitzdjle  schemes  for  such  an  undertaking. 

S<iinrlime  after,  he,  with  many  more,  chiefly  Quakers,  hired  sliips, 
and  tninsjKtrlcd  themselves  and  families  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
province  they  found  little  or  ni>  conveniences  for  their  reception,  nor 
much  probability  of  getting  sufficient  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life, 
hut  a  larije  wildemoss  for  some  time  without  inhabitants,!  save  a  few 
families  of  Swe«les  settled  on  the  Delaware,  and  the  Indians,  who  very 
providentially  were  helpful  and  not  hurtful ;  but  peaceably  permitted  the 
EJi);lish  to  settle  among  them. 

Want  of  proper  conveniences  and  necessaries,  at  first  view,  must  of 
ronrse  strike  a  great  damp  upon  them  who  had  known  and  left  good 
Iiabitations,  Sec.  i^for  most  of  those,  who  had  first  come  over,  were  not 
people  of  low  circumstances,  but  substantial  livers);  notwithstanding 
which,  being  animated  with  their  first  good  design  and  intention  of  pro- 
moting religion,  far  beyond  any  worldly  gain  or  profit,  they  unanimously 
fell  to  an  honest  industry  to  provide  for  themselves  the  best  they  could, 
(which  ought  never  to  be  forgot!)  and  they  made  caves  in  the  ban  kjof  the 
Delaware,  where  the  city  is  now  laid  out,  and  cut  down  timber,  to  make 
huts  and  conveniences  to  live  in  ;  depending  on  providence  for  other 
necessaries,  which  for  some  time  proved  hard  to  get,  (the  western  divi- 

•  I  have  had  in  my  possession  a  MS.  history  of  Pennsylvania,  never  published,  by 
Samuel  Smith,  (ihe  author  of  New  Jersey  History  to  1721)  which  bears  many  marks  of 
havini;  been  f«en  and  used  by  R.  Proud.  The  first  volume  has  long  been  lost.  It 
would  seem,  from  a  remark  in  Gough's  History  of  the  Quakers,  that  he  must  have  had 
it,  or  at  least  so<:n  it.     What  I  have  had  relates  not  to  civil  history,  but  to  Friends. 

fin  1667,  William  Edmundson,  a  public  Friend,  travelling  southward  from  New 
York,  says  he  travelled  all  day  with  a  Fin  from  the  Falls  of  Delaware,  (southward) 
without  seeing  a  soul ;  and  from  Middletown  Point  coming  to  Delaware  river,  although 
■with  an  Indian,  they  could  not  find  the  way  all  day,  and  were  obliged  to  go  back,  so  as 
to  find  the  Raritan  river  at  any  point,  and  thence  to  follow  its  margin  until  they  could 
find  a  small  landing  "  from  New  York,"  and  thence  to  follow  a  small  path  to  Delaware 
Falls,  and  by  this  means,  only,  they  found  their  way.  He  says,  '<  We  saw  no  tame 
animals  in  all  the  way." 
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sion  of  New  Jersey  near  them  being  tlicii  but  thin  settled)  hov/ever,  some  of 
the  neighbouring  colonics  hearing  of  a  people  come  to  settle,  came  with 
such  necessaries  as  tliey  could  spare,  which  was  very  scanty  for  the  num- 
ber of  persons,  which  wanted  them,  and  they  took  money  for  them;  for 
they  were  not  empty  handed. 

Tiiese  hardships  and  diflicullies  continued  several  years ;  and  having 
spent  their  money  and  other  necessaries  they  brought  with  them,  it 
seemed  hard  for  some  to  bear;  and  they  would  often  condole  with  one 
another,  saying,  they  believed  it  would  not  do  to  stay,  and  they  must 
seek  some  other  place !  But  as  they  continued  their  industry,  in  a  few 
years  (having  several  artificers  and  tradesmen  among  tliem,  wliich  was 
their  riches  in  fact !)  they  had  got  some  iew  tolerable  good  houses 
in  the  city,  and  lands  cleared  for  plantations,  whereon  they  sowed  and 
planted  provisions,  which  was  more  plentiful  every  year,  notwithstanding 
people  continued  coming  in  to  settle  ;  for  the  land  being  good  and  fer- 
tile, produced  plentifully  of  excellent  wheat  and  almost  all  other  sorts 
of  grain,  with  roots  and  fruits,  and  they  got  a  stock  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  hogs ;  and  in  less  than  ten  years  [still  a  good  long  while  to 
wait,  to  persons  accustomed  to  comfortable  livings]  the  country  produce 
became  considerably  more  than  the  inhabitants  wanted  for  their  own 
consumption,  although  they  were  very  much  increased  in  numbers ; 
[Little  could  they  in  their  actual  need  foresee  the  wonderful  present  im- 
provements on  the  same  soil !]  so  that  they  began  to  manufacture  their 
wheat  by  bolting  (having  some  few  water-mills  to  grind  the  corn)  which 
made  excellent  flour  of  several  degrees.  The  first  they  sold  for  exporta- 
tion ;  the  other  sorts  made  good  bread  and  biscuit,  and  the  bran  made 
hearty  food  for  working  creatures. 

By  this  time  a  report  had  reached  the  West  Indies  that  a  number  of 
people  had  settled  a  new  country  which  produced  great  plenty  of  provi- 
sions, on  which  they  sent  several  vessels  to  trade  with  them,  [It  has  not 
been  heretofore  understood  that  the  West  Indies  began  the  commerce ; 
yet  in  this  way  came  the  Norriscs,  Dickinsons,  and  other  families  from 
the  West  Indies, to  settle  in  Philadelphia  to  pursue  commerce,]  and  they 
brought  quantities  of  coined  silver  and  gold,  besides  the  produce  of  those 
islands,  to  purchase  provisions.  By  this  means  cash  was  plenty,  for  the 
number  of  people,  and  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  build  [thereby] 
vessels  and  to  trade  to  sea. 

Thus  providence  caused  the  country  to  increase  in  wealth,  peace  and 
plenty  from  year  to  year ;  so  that  the  first  40  years  it  was  the  admira- 
tion of  all  people,  who  saw  or  heard  of  its  flourishing  condition,  in  lands, 
improvements  in  building  houses  and  shipping,  manufactures  of  many 
kinds,  increase  in  plenty,  commerce  and  trade,  the  great  number  of  in- 
habitants, the  soil  producing  plentifully  with  their  industry.  [What  a 
time  to  make  fortunes,  when  lands  and  lots  were  cheap,  and  money 
abounded !  and  therefore  we  have  seen  all  the  original  industrious  and 
frugal  inhabitants  become  in  fact  the  nobility  of  the  country.  If  they 
then  admired  to  see  their  progress  so  sudden  and  so  great ;  we  also  have 
had  a  time,  even  now,  of  admiring  at  our  eclipsing  of  late  years  all  that 
they  thus  did !] 

Considerable  numbers  of  shipping  came  yearly,  besides  vessels  built 
not  only  for  the  inhabitants,  but  many  others  in  remote  parts,  who  readily 
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t!i«prM»r<l  of  fhi'ir  rarpoc!*  nnd  pniriin'il  tlu'ir  full  loadinjr  of  the  jirodiiro 
of  tliii  pnivmrr,  wlnrli  \\:ii  tnuisportcd  li>  thr  Kiis^lisli  plaiitalioiis,  nnd 
othrr  fun-Jgn  nntions,  l»y  which  mean",  nil  UHcful  ucrcssarios  ihcy  had 
ocrofion  lor,  wrir  imporlrd  ninoii^'?*!  tlinn  ;  nnd  in  every  srriso,  the 
roiiiiiry  null  inrrcaMinjf  inorr  in  scitlrnicnls  and  iniprovcnicMls  ;  many 
ihoiimnd^  of  fon'ignon*  nnd  oUirrs  rann"  hither  and  sctllcd,  whcreliy  the 
pHHltire  of  almost  all  kinds  was  nuich  more  inrreased,  ns  well  as  eom- 
inrrre  nnd  trade  both  at  honir  and  nhroad  ;  and  mueh  pood  harmony 
rontmued  nmo|lJr.^l  the  inhabitants  eoii^idering  what  u  large  iiumlxT  of 
mixed  j>rop|e  were  fot  tou«Mher. 

And  it  must  be  noted,  that  for  many  years,  there  sid)sisted  a  pood 
conconl  and  l»enevoIent  disposition  amonpst  the  peoj)le  of  all  denominn- 
tjnns,  cneh  delighting  to  be  reciprocally  helpful  and  kind  in  acts  of 
friendship  for  one  another,  and  ^as  it  is  said)  there  was  no  difliMonce  in 
fonns  of  worship;  for  the  Quakers,  having  built  a  largo  Meeting  house 
about  the  centre  <if  the  city,  [meaning,!  presume,  the  corner  of  Second 
nnd  High  streets,  and  not  the  real  centre  Meeting  house  on  Uroad  and 
High  streets,]  all  came  there,  until  a  mischievous  man  who  had  im- 
bibed vile  notions  of  sacred  things,  and  had  more  learning  than  sincerity, 
and  wanting  to  form  a  particular  sect  of  his  own,  [meaning  George 
Keith's  schism,]  so  divided  the  peoj)le.  that  they  separated  into  different 
Societies;  but  at  length  he  confounded  himself  and  many  of  his  ad- 
herents. 

The  proprietor's  first  and  principal  care  was  to  promote  peaec  with 
all;  and  accordingly  he  established  a  friendly  correspondence,  byway 
of  Irealy  with  the  Indians,  at  least  twice  a  year.  [This  is  worlli  noticing,] 
and  strietly  enjoined  the  inhabitiints  and  surveyors,  not  to  settle  any 
land  to  which  the  Indians  had  a  claim,  until  he  iiad  first,  at  his  own  cost, 
satisfied  and  paid  them  for  the  same.  [This  peace  lasted  80  vears!] 
Which  discreet  method  so  eficctually  engaged  their  fricnd.'ship,  that  they 
entirely  loved  him  and  his  people, — when  at  the  same  time,  several  of 
Uie  neighbouring  colonies  were  at  war  and  in  great  distress  by  the  Indians. 

The  proprietor,  being  called  home  to  meet  some  grievous  complaints 
and  false  insinuations,  did  not  return  till  the  year  1700,  when  he  came 
\rith  his  family,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  with  inten- 
tions (as  it  was  hoped)  to  settle  therein;  and  often  expressed  his  great 
pleasjire  of  once  more  coming  again,  and  seeing  the  flourishing  and 
happy  state  of  the  province,  where  he  greatly  desired  to  continue.  But 
his  stay  was  short,  for  his  enemies  at  home  were  still  unwearied  against 
him,  and  he  embarked  himself  and  family  on  board  a  mean  ship  in  the 
winter  season,  and  arrived  safe  in  England,  where  he  still  retained  his 
interest  at  court 

These  complaints  and  troubles,  not  onlv  proving  very  fatiguing  but 
expensive,  gave  him  such  uneasiness,  that  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne 
lie  proposed  to  sell  his  right  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  crown,  on  terms 
securing  the  people's  rights.  Yet,  some  would  insinuate  he  had  not 
regarded  the  people  therein,  which  would  be  doing  that  worthy  man's 
memor)'  and  integrity  great  injustice ! 

As  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  Quakers,  they,  with  others, 
were  and  are  concerned  in  acts  of  government;  but  as  the  province  in- 
creased  and    prospered   in   every  respect,  many    of  other    persuasions 
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came  and  settled  here  with  worldly  views ;  who  have  formerly  attempted 
to  wrest  the  civil  power  out  of  the  Quakers'  hands,  as  it  is  very  probable 
they  may,  and  will  again.  As  they  politically  begin  to  think  and  observe, 
the  country  in  its  increased  wealth  and  commerce  cannot  be  safe  under 
tlie  conduct  of  men,  who  from  tiieir  principles  [of  religion]  would  con- 
tinue it  in  a  defenceless  state  and  leave  it  an  easy  prey  to  any  enemy. 
Thus  not  regarding  [the  fact  of]  tlie  peaceable  introduction  and  con- 
tinuing from  tiie  first  settlement,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war." 

Astrological  Signs  of  Philadelphia  at  its  Birth. — When  Astro- 
logical science  was  nuich  countenanced,  Jacob  Taylor,  a  good 
mailiematician,  who  from  keeping  a  small  school  near  Abinglon, 
came  to  be  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  province,  calculated  the 
aspect  of  tlie  planets  when  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  founded, 
and  expressed  the  result  in  the  following  lines — written  in  tlie 
year  1723,  fo  wit  : 

"  Full  forty  years  have  now  their  changes  made, 
Since  the  foundation  of  this  town  was  laid ; — 
When  Jove  and  Saturn  were  in  Leo  join'd, 
They  saw  the  survey  of  the  place  designed  : 
Swift  were  these  planets,  and  the  world  will  own 
Swift  was  the  progress  of  the  rising  town. 
The  Lion  is  an  active  regal  sign ; 
And  Sol  beheld  the  two  superiors  join. 
A  city  built  with  such  proj)itious  rays 
Will  stand  to  see  old  walls  and  happy  days. 
But  kingdoms,  cities,  men  in  every  state 
Are  subject  to  vicissitudes  of  fate. 
An  envious  cloud  may  shade  the  smiling  morn 
Though  fates  ordain  the  beaming  Sun's  return  !" 


FRAGMENTS  OF  OUR  PRBIITIVE  HISTORY. 

"  Colligite  fragmcnta,  ut  non  quid  pereat!" 
Scraps  of  ancient  lore,  he  culls  from  ev'ry  store. 

It  is  intended,  within  the  compass  of  the  present  article,  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  several  items  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  illus- 
trative of  our  primitive  history.  The  most  of  them  having  been  de- 
rived from  Mrs.  Logan's  MS.  selections,  and  now  first  meeting  the 
public  eye,  will  give  them  additional  attraction. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  my  much 
valued  friend  for  her  generous  indulgence,  in  allowing  me  freely  to 
extract  what  I  pleased  from  her  valuable  and  voliuninous  selections 
— in  five  volumes  quarto — compiled  from  numerous  files  of  papers 
left  by  the  lionourable  James  Logan  and  by  the  kindred  Norn's 
family.  To  the  future  historian  of  Pennsylvania  they  will  funiish 
documents  of  much  value ;  and  a  grateful  posterity  will  not  fail  to 
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coiunu'iul  till'  kimliu'ss  of  tho  lusul,  ami  ilic  unliiini::  l>a(it'ii(»'  nf 
tlie  hand,  that  luis  ihus  Uiscfully  laboiiriMl  foi  (lnir  iuforuuiiitui  and 
eutortaiiimrMt. 

A.>i  luaiiv  I'f  tlio  facts  an*  dcrivi'tl  fmin  iIh-  fiaiikiicss  and  nnrc- 
Jk'rvf  of  loiitiiU'iuial  ItMtrr  ooin'spoiuli-nrt;,  tlic}-  will  llififfon'  parlakc 
of  llir  minds  of  the  w  rilfis,  and  let  us  into  iht-  doiihlc  rowaid  of 
K'nrniiiij  niori"  inlinialidy  the  rharactt'is  of  liO!i;an,  Nonis,  Pcnn,  cVc. 
— for,  as  has  hct'u  well  ohscrvcd,  "  thcro  is  nolliin;^  in  general 
which  can  sjive  a  better  o|>])orl unity  of  nndcisiandin!^  a  nmn's  cha- 
n\clcr,  than  ihoso  hjttcrs  he  never  nuani  for  the  public  eye." 

Sfilar'us  to  Ofjirrrs  iti  1701. — William  Penn,  in  his  hitler  of 
1701,  to  James  LoLi;an,  says, — '*  To  Cohmel  llaniillon,  as  deputy 
irovernor,  |jivc  him  ^'200  per  amuim,  of  your  money, — tJiis,  till  I 
procure  an  ajiprobation  for  him, — afterwartls,  let  it  bo  X'MO.  To 
John  Moore,  ;u3  the  att»)rney-jreneral,  give  J>'SO  a  year.  I  hope 
the  Assembly  will  take  these  charges  olT  my  hands.  Use  your 
endeavours.  Judge  (J.)  Guest  expects  o^lOO  a  year; — I  would 
give  him  ™f50.  [James  liOgan  was  promised  ,£200,  but  he  never 
look  l)ut  ™^"  1 00,  because  of  Penn's  emltarrassments.] 

The  Value  of  the  Customs. — In  William  Penn's  letter  of  1701, 
he  writes,  "This  year  the  customs  from  Pennsylvania,  for  amount 
poods,  amount  to  jpb<(XIO.  The  year  I  arrived  there,  in  1G99,  it  was 
hut  .i^l.'>00 — a  good  encouragement  for  me  and  the  country.  New 
York  h.is  not  the  half  of  it.  [This  is  remarkable  of  a  country  then 
so  nuich  older !]  But  oh,  that  we  had  a  fur  trade  instead  of  a  tobacco 
one.  Fur  is  almost  any  price, — I  would  say,  16  shillings, — ay,  20 
fhillincfs." 

Tobacco  Cultivation. — Tobacco  was  much  cultivated  about  Phila- 
delphia at  first,  and  much  of  it  in  the  lower  counties: — Penn's 
rents  were  chiefly  paid  in  it.  In  1702,  eight  vessels  were  loaded 
for  England  with  SO  to  90  hogsheads  each. 

Fninnoujit. — William  Pennj  in  1701,  in  writing  to  James  Logan, 
shows  his  fancy  for  the  site  of  the  present  water  works,  and  his  inten- 
tion to  settle  there  if  he  returned,  saying,  "  My  eye,  though  not  my 
heart,  is  upon  Fairmount,  unless  the  unworthiness  of  some  spirits 
drive  me  up  to  Pennsbur}-  or  Susquehanna  for  good  and  all."  He 
liad  before  projected  and  published  a  scheme  of  making  another 
city  and  settlement  on  the  Susquehanna.  One  of  the  Penns  after- 
wards built  and  occupied  a  countiy-seat  at  Springettsbury,  near 
to  Fairmount. 

The  Faction  As^aiyist  Penyi. — These  drove  their  opposition  to 
Penn's  interests  to  extremes.  In  1700,  Colonel  Quarry,  judge, 
and  John  Moore,  advocate,  of  the  admiralty,  were  the  two  ring- 
leaders. "  The  faction  (says  James  Logan)  had  long  contended  to 
overthrow  the  settled  constitution  of  the  government."  At  that  time, 
David  Llnyd,  the  attorney-general,  (afterwards  an  opposition  leader, 
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aUhougli  a  Friend)  defended  the  measures  of  Pcnn's  administra- 
tion. James  Loffan  remarks  on  these  uno:encrous  hostilities  to 
their  patron,  that  Governor  Penn  "was  somelimes  warm  enough  to 
inveigh  higidy  against  past  proceechngs,  not  sparing  several,  in  ex- 
press words,  that  were  concerned  in  them."  Penn  liimself  calls 
them  "  knavish  and  foolish  enemies."  It  was  a  part  of  their 
regular  business,  as  mal-contents,  to  send  many  idle  and  pernicious 
tales  to  England,  and  also  to  the  government  there. 

In  IT02,  James  Logan  thus  writes  of  them, — "  We  are  here  un- 
happily exposed  to  such  malicious  spies,  who,  sedulously  to  serve  a 
dishonest  cause,  keep  themselves  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  in 
their  secret  cabals  dress  up  every  trivial  occurrence  into  a  mon- 
strous shape  of  malfaisance  ; — the  real  subject  of  which  is  so 
slight,  that  the  persojis  concerned  scarce  ever  think  of  it  more, 
until  they  hear  it  roar  from  some  mighty  court  or  connnittee  there," 
— in  England. 

In  ITU  1-5,  he  says,  "  Some  in  America,  who  were  lost  here  in 
the  crowd  of  their  superiors,  having  got  into  power  there,  in  feeling 
their  little  eminency,  think  nothing  taller  than  themselves  but  their 
trees !  It  might  amend  them  to  send  them  back  to  lose  them- 
selves again  in  the  crowds  of  more  considerable  people !"  [a 
cutting  satire  !  ] 

Parties  and  factions  ran  high  in  the  time  of  Sir  William  Keith, 
who  promoted  political  divisions  for  his  personal  benefit.  James 
Logan's  letter  to  the  proprietaries,  of  the  year  1729,  speaks  of  an 
intended  mob  or  insurrection  of  about  200  people  purposing  to 
come  in  from  the  country  with  clubs,  &c.,  and  to  be  increased  with 
such  of  the  city  as  w^ould  join  them,  to  overawe  the  Assembly,  and 
to  storm  the  government  and  council  I  In  the  mean  time,  the  Assem- 
bly proclaimed  the  riot  act  cis  in  force,  with  the  penalty  of  death  an- 
nexed. Three  or  four  score  of  the  mob  came  next  day  near  to  the 
town's  end, — but  on  hearing  of  the  riot  act  they  retired.  Under 
a  sense  of  such  troubles,  James  Logan  advises  them, — even  at  that 
late  day — to  sell  back  to  the  crown  ! 

In  the  5th  vol.  of  Mrs.  Logan's  selections  is  a  long  justification 
of  50  pages,  by  James  Logan,  of  all  his  public  measures,  being  in 
design  a  refutation  of  sinidry  malevolent  accusations  or  insinua- 
tions prompted  by  the  jealousy  or  bad  motives  of  Governor  Keith. 
It  is  dated  the  29th  of  September,  1709,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
Assembly  in  the  name  of  a  remonstrance.  It  shows  that  nuich  of 
the  penerseness  of  David  Lloyd,  in  the  Assembly,  was  caused  by 
his  personal  pique  against  William  Penn, — towards  whom  he  acted 
apparently  with  much  unfair  dealing.  It  furnishes  an  ample  por- 
trait of  Lloyd's  general  character.* 

In  1734,  James  Logan  gives  a  general  history  of  the  state  of  the 

•  In  the  year  1774,  John  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  published  a  book  of  60  pages,  8vo. 
avowedly  to  illustrate  his  large  map  of  city  lots.     It  would  seem  he  had  hostilities  to  the 
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f)mvin«T.  and  «»f  all  ils  poliiical  divisions  and  culials,  il  licin^-  a 
onj;  liMJ.r  of  "J  I  pasjcs  lo  John  IN-nn, — Vido  vol.  5,  pn^e  171,  of 
Mn».  l.o'^^an's  .MS.  ."cltrlion.  Ii  ixivfs  many  cliaiaclcrisiics  of 
Andrt'W  llannlion,  K.'itir.,  to  whom  ihc  Pcnns  -javi'  ihc  Hu.sh  hill 
cjiUUi'  for  nsrfnl  h'ljal  scrviro.s  and  Ixiulii.^. 

J-Jtnifirntssinrnfs  nf  t/ir  (inrrrnint  nf.  — 'riicic  was,  from  and  afl<T 
Pimjii'h  dcpartnr*'  froin  his  colony,  in  l7(M,a  conslanf  and  violent 
opposition  parly  lo  tin',  adminislralion  of  the  i:;ov(M-mncnl.  It  WHB 
chiefly  i:«»t  np  and  su.>»taiin'd  hy  Colonel  Unany  of  iIk?  cnstoms, 
JohnM«»ore,  and  David  Lloyd,— all  of  whom  had  received  per- 
gonal favonrs  and  «)lili;,'al ions  from  ihe  fomiiln.  'The  leading,' "grounds 
of  iheii  o|i|H»siiion  were  ihese, — lo  wil: — an  unwillini^Miess  lo  provide 
an  income  for(Jovernor  Penn  or  his  ofVicers;* — crealini^  emharrass- 
mcnl.s  in  ihe  courts  rosiieclinir  oaths  and  allirmations ; — and  makinijf 
represenlalions  lo  the  crown  ollicers  lo  induct;  ihem  to  puulowu  a  pro- 
prietary frnvermnent,  and  lo  [)lac(!  ihcin  immediately  under  the 
crown'  1  shall  illu.stratc  these  positions  hy  facLs  from  ihc  letters  of 
Jaincs  Loir^n, — prcmisini^  from  him  a.  few  words  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  I)avi(I  I.loyd,the  Friend  ahovc  named, — to  wit:  "a  close 
niomher  anioiiii  Friends,  he  is  a  discordant  in  iheir  meelinirs  of  busi- 
ness.— so  much  so,  that  he  expects  (in  1707)  a  separation  and  a 
punrinjT.  This  arises  out  of  divisions  in  the  government, — the  youu«^ 
push  for  rash  measures, — the  old  for  Penn's  interest.'" 

In  ITtl.'i,  James  Logan  says,"  Some  of  the  opposition  pretend  to 
an  authority  from  the  lords  of  trade  to  inspect  our  actions,  and  use  it 
to  no  other  end  than  to  perplex  and  disturb  our  government; — and 
surely  we  are  in  a  miserable  case,  if  no  care  be  taken  of  us  from 
home  hut  for  our  distraction, — and  none  ])e  employed  among  us  but 
our  professeil  ailversaries.  Notwithstanding  tiieir  demurs  to  the  oaths 
and  alhrmations  made  in  our  courts,  and  actually  according  to  the 
Queen's  order,  we  shall  hold  our  courts  in  spite  of  all  their  endea- 
vours and  study  to  our  ruin." 

On  another  occasion  he  remarks,  "  We  are  reduced  to  great 
strait-swhen  all  are  disabled  from  serving  the  government,  but  such 
whose  profession  too  much  removes  them  from  our  interests.  I 
believe  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  administer  it  here  long  under 
thee,  rmless  we  can  find  a  new  set  of  people!" 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  1715,  writes,  that  "  our  laws  are  mostly 
come  l)ack  repealed, — among  which  was  our  law  of  courts  and  man- 
ner of  giving  evidence,  whereupon  we  have  no  courts,  nor  judicial 

Ponn  interest  here,  and  intended  to  weaken  their  titles.  His  book  is  very  deficient  in 
perspicuity,  even  hanl  to  be  understood  ; — but  he  has  revived  some  buried  sicandals,  taken 
from  minutes  of  the  early  Assemblies — such  as  reproaching  Penn, — "  With  t/n/  unheard 
of  abuses  to  thy  purchasers,  &c  in  pretending  to  give  them  a  town,  and  then  by  uncon- 
scionable quit  rent*  inike  it  worse  by  tenfold  than  a  purchase  ;  not  only  so,  the  very  land 
the  town  stands  upon  is  not  cleared  of  the  Swedes'  claims." 

•  Much  will  be  seen  elsewhere  on  this  subject,  as  matter  of  strong  complaint  on  the 
part  of  Penn. 
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proceedings  these  two  years  past!"  Isaac  Norris,  too,  thus  writes, 
"Things  among  us  pretty  well, — nothing  very  violent  yet,  but  ia 
civil  afiairs  all  stop.  We  have  no  courts, — no  justice  administered, 
— and  every  man  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes !"  James  Logan 
at  the  same  time  remarks,  "  That  the  disallowance  of  tlic  affiiTnalion 
act,  and  repeal  of  the  laws  for  courts,  put  a  stop  to  all  ])roceedings, 
and  so  weakened  the  hands  of  the  Magistrate  that  the  public  grew 
rampant,  and  wickedness  was  bold  and  open.  A  niobljish  dij.posi- 
tion  encouraged, — and  the  weaker  and  more  sober  people  alhighled; 
it  is  admitted,  by  every  member  of  note  among  other  persuasions,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  hold  courts  and  carry  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice without  (Quakers,  who  are  so  numerous  a  part  of  the  connnu- 
nity." 

A  sober  and  considerate  perusal  of  all  the  papers  which  remain 
at  this  day  on  the  subject  of  Penn's  government,  could  not  fail  to 
convince  the  reader,  that  the  structure  of  colonial  governments  in 
general  must  have  been  of  the  most  perplexing  and  vexatious  kind. 
They  remind  one  of  wranglesome  children — perpetually  plotting, 
and  counterplotting  against  each  other, — "  destroying  others,  by 
themselves  destroyed!" — each  carrying  their  complaints  and  remon- 
strances back  to  the  distant  parents  in  England, — and  they,  equally 
peiTerse,  rescinding  and  counteracting  the  e/Forts  of  the  children  to 
become  their  own  masters !  Americans,  to  be  now  duly  sensible  of 
tlie  value  of  their  liberation  from  such  harassing  thraldom,  should 
go  back  to  the  perusal  of  those  voluminous  papers  wliich  contain  the 
facts  so  constantly  afflictive  to  our  forefathers ! 

Civil  government^  embairassing  to  Priejids. — The  Friends,  who 
generally  held  a  majority  in  the  civil  rule  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,found  themselves  more  and  more  embarrassed  as  mixed  popu- 
lation increased.  They  had  difficulties  in  serving  in  judicial  offices 
where  oaths  were  required,  and  also  in  providing  public  defence  against 
enemies.  The  feuds  and  animosities  raised  against  Friends  in  the 
Assembly  were  very  high,  and  went  on  increasing  from  1701  to  1710. 
War  with  France  occurred  in  the  interval.  A  French  privateer  plun- 
dered Lewes'  Town, — and  several  of  them  plundered  and  burnt 
vessels  in  the  bay.  In  1709,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  got  into 
high  commotion  for  a  defence.  "  The  hot  church  party"  were  all 
in  favour  of  it.  The  people  petitioned  tlie  queen  for  defence,  and 
objected  at  the  same  time  to  the  passive  principles  of  the  Friends  as 
unfit  for  civil  rule,  <fec.  When  I  have  seen  so  much  correspondence 
as  I  have,  in  that  day,  on  that  subject,  and  have  witnessed  how  per- 
plexed the  Friends  were  with  their  unruly  charge, — made  up  of  many 
nations  and  many  minds, — I  have  thought  them  (to  use  a  homely  do- 
mestic figure,)  not  unlike  the  perplexed  hen  with  her  r/^/c/^-chickens, 
which  perpetually  counteract  her  nature  by  taking  to  the  water,  and 
leaving  her  in  embarrassment  and  distress!  If  they  governed  for  a 
while,  retaining  therein  their  religious  views-,  it  was  still  a  daily 
work  of  shifts  and  expedients  to  keep  the  approbation  of  other  sects. 

Vol.  I.— L 


P'i  Ihrts  tinii  C^x'runrnns  nf  t/ir  Pr'iiiiUlvr  Si  (flnncnt. 

J*t  tin's  I^'ttf  IS  anif  AfTiiirs. — Wt>  Iick*  iiitrotlurc  l<;(tcr.s  of  Wil- 
liftii)  I'nm,  for  llu*  tl»Miltl«!  purpose  of  showing',  at  the  same  lime, 
certain  fai'l.-*  in  our  priiuilivi'  liisiory,  and  also  (lie  anti(|ual«-(l  yl}  h; 
nnd  manner  of  tin-  hauuler  in  liis  episiolary  corrt'spondenrc  willi  liis 
jKTsonal  fiieiuls;  for  this  pur|H)se  we  here  use,  fust  Ins  car/its/  letter, 
on  the  tK*casion  of  his  /'//w/ ijeitinj^  to  tlie  eonrninalion  of  his  j)ro- 
vinee  ;  and  also,  his  Inst  known  h-iier  from  his  own  hand  (in  1712, 
wriUen  hy  hint  on  Ihls-Iih  ss.)  jireceihni:  his  last  ilhicsa  and  cveutuul 
decease,  lo  wii 

7o  Robert  Turner,  Merchant,  in  Dubliu,  Ireland. 

nth  nf\st  Mo.,  IGRl. 
Peak  Friend, — ]My  true  love  in  the  Lord  sahites  thee,  and  dear 
frirn«ls  that  love  the  Lord's  prerious  (rulh  in  those  parts.  Thine  I 
have,  and  for  my  husiness  her*;,  know  that  afier  many  waitinj^s, 
waichincN,  soliciiinijs  and  disputes  in  council,  ihis  day  my  country 
was  confirmed  to  me  under  the  great  seal  of  Enj^land,  with  lar<Te 
powers  and  privileges,  by  the  name  of  Pennsilvrinia,  a  name  tlic 
king  would  give  it  in  honour  of  my  father.  I  chose  New  ^Valcs, 
being  as  this,  a  pretty  hilly  country,  but  Pcnn  being  Welsh  for  a 
head,  as  Pi  nnuinmnire  in  Wales,  and  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and 
P( nn  in  IJiickinghamshire,  the  highest  land  in  England,  called  this 
J'rnn-sUi'iniid,  which  is  the  hijih  or  head  woodlands ;  for  I  proposed 
when  the  secretary — a  Welshman — refused  to  have  it  called  New 
Wales,  Si/lvn/ii'i.  and  they  acUIcd  Pcnn  to  it;  and  though  I  much 
opposed  it,  and  went  to  the  king  to  have  it  struck  out  and  altered,  he 
said  'twas  past,  and  would  take  it  upon  him;  nor  could  twenty  gui- 
neas move  the  under  secretaries  to  vary  the  name,  for  I  feared  lest 
it  should  be  lookt  on  as  vanity  in  me,  and  not  as  a  respect  in  the 
king,  as  it  truly  was  to  my  father,  whom  he  often  mentions  with 
praise.  Thou  mayest  communicate  my  graunt  to  friends,  and  ex- 
pect shortly  my  proposals  :  'tis  a  clear  and  just  thing,  and  my  God 
that  has  given  it  me  through  many  difficultys,  will,  I  believe,  bless 
and  make  it  the  seed  of  a  nation.  I  shall  have  a  tender  care  to  the 
government,  that  it  will  be  well  laid  at  first:  no  more  now,  but  dear 
love  in  the  truth.  Tiiy  true  friend, 

W.  Penn. 

To  Robert  Turner,  Dublin. 

2oth  6  Mo.,  168L 
Dn.vR  Friend, — My  endeared  love  in  the  truth  of  God,  that  is 
sweet  and  patient,  long  suffering,  and  believes  and  hopes  to  the  end, 
salutes  thee  and  thy  family,  with  faithful  friends  in  those  parts.  At 
my  returne  found  thyne  to  me.  The  most  materiall  is  about  the 
quit-rent,  etc.:  Pliilip  will  be  large  to  thee  upon  it.  I  am  contented 
to  sell  it  to  a  Beaver  Skin,  which  is  about  a  crown  value,  at  10  years 
purchase.  I  did  refuse  a  great  temptation  last  2d  day,  which  was 
GOOO  pounds,  and  pay  the  Indians,  for  six  shares,  and  make  the  pur- 
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chasers  a  company,  to  liave  wholly  to  itself  the  Indian  trade  from 
soutli  to  north,  between  the  Si/sfjiiahdnogh  and  Delaware  rivers, 
paying  nic  21  per  cent,  acknowledgment  or  rent:  but  as  the  Lord 
gave  it  me  over  all  and  great  opposition,  and  that  I  never  had  my 
mind  so  exercised  to  the  Lord  about  any  outward  subslance,!  would 
not  abuse  his  love,  nor  act  unworthy  of  his  providence,  and  so 
defile  what  came  to  me  clean.  No,  lett  tlic  Lord  guide  me  by  his 
wisdom,  and  preserve  me  to  honour  his  name,  and  serve  his  truth 
and  people,  that  an  example  and  standard  may  be  set  up  to  the  na- 
tions: there  may  be  room  there  though  none  here.  So  dr.  Robert 
take  no  notice  of  this.  Thomas  Lurting  may  guess  the  man  :  he 
knows  him  and  spoke  of  him  to  me  the  last  man  upon  the  stai res- 
head  when  he  left  me.  No  more  at  present,  but  that  I  am  in  the 
love  of  the  Loi;d,  Thy  true  friend,  Wm.  Penn. 

For  my  De.  ffrieyids  S.  Carpenter.,  Ed.  Shippen.,  Ried.  Hill,  J. 
Non-is,  C.  Peiisy,  S.  Preston.,  T.  Story,  Gr.  Owen.,  <^'c.,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia in  Pennsylvania.     Pr.  J.  French. 

Ruscomb,  Berks,  24th  5th  Mo.,  1712. 
Deare  and  worthy  friends, — Haveing  so  faire  an  opertunity, 
and  having  heard  from  you  by  the  Bearer,  John  French,  I  chuse,  by 
him  to  salute  you  and  yours;  and  all  unnamed  friends,  that  you 
think  worthy,  for  my  heart  loves  such  and  heartily  salutes  them  and 
theirs,  and  prays  for  your  preservation  in  the  Lord's  everlasting  truth 
to  the  end  of  time;  and  the  way  of  it  is,  to  take  the  Lord  along  with 
you  in  all  your  enterprises  to  give  you  right  sight,  true  counsil,  and 
a  just  temper  or  moderation  in  all  things,  you  knowing  right  well 
th-e  Lord  our  God  is  near  at  hand.  Now  know,  that  tho  I  have  not 
actually  sold  my  Govermt.  to  our  truly  Good  Queen,  yet  her  able 
Ld.  treasurer  and  I  have  agreed  it,  and  that  affaire  of  the  Prizes,  the 
Bearer  came  hither  abt.  is  part  of  ye  Queen's  payment,  viz.  her  one 
third  ;  and  the  other  comes  very  opertunel}^  that  belongs  to  me, 
which  I  hope  J.  Logan  will  take  care  of,  in  the  utmost  farthing,  and 
remit  it  to  me  first,  to  whom  I  suppose,  orders  will  goe  by  this  oper- 
tunity from  ye  treasuiy  to  yt  effect.  But  I  have  taken  effectuall 
care,  yt  all  ye  Laws  and  priviledges  I  have  graunted  to  you,  shall  be 
observed  by  the  Queen's  Governors,  (fee;  and  that  we  who  are  friends 
shall  be  in  a  more  particular  manner  regarded  and  treated  by  ye 
Queen.  So  that  you  will  not,  I  hope  and  believe,  have  a  less  inter- 
est in  the  govermt.  being  humble  and  discreet  in  our  conduct.  And 
you  will  finde  all  the  charters  and  Proprietary  Govermts.  annexed  to 
the  Crown  by  act  of  Parliament  next  winter;  and  perhaps  Col. 
Quarry,  if  not  J.  Moore,  may  happen  to  be  otherwise  employed,  not- 
withstanding the  politick  opinion  of  one  of  my  officers  in  that  Go- 
vernmt.,  that  is  still  for  gaining  them,  which  I  almost  think  impossi- 
ble. But  be  that  as  it  will,  I  purpose  to  see  you  if  God  give  me  life 
this  fall,  but  I  grow  ould  and  infirme,  yet  would  Gladly  see  you 


S^l  Micis  ami  Oicwrinccs  of  (he  l^rimUivc  Sitllcmt  nl. 

once  mote  lu'fore  I  dyo,  uiul  my  youiii;  sons  ami  ilaiii>li1i'i  also,  sel- 
llcii  iij.ou  ijoiui  Tracls  of  Laiul,  lor  tlii'iii  ami  ihciis'  aflor  llicm,  to 
cirar  ami  m-kU"  upon,  a.s  Jacob's  sons  did.  1  clo^i!  when  I  tell  you 
lliat  I  ii«vHirc  jVrvrnl  pmyrr^  lo  llic  l^oid  lor  conlinuinjf  my  lift;,  llia( 
1  may  m-i-  I't-imsylvania  once  more,  liffun',  1  die,  ami  dial  I  am 
Your  llaidiful  Loving  friend 

VVm.  Pknn. 

/'(tin's  xurrrndrr  to  thv  Crmni. — 1(  may  l>n  in(erc?lin!i,  at  this 
day,  lo  |n>ssrss  some  certain  fads  respertinir  I'enn's  intended  surren- 
der of  the  province  hack  to  the  crown.  The  followini;  extracts  will 
slunv  how  very  reluctantly  he  fell  upon  stich  an  ('xpedient  of  re- 
lieviiii:  hiujsrlf,  i)oth  from  opjM>sing  colonists  and  carkim;  creditors. 
It  wdl  appear  too  as  a  nie:u«me  havin;.,^  the  previous  sanction  of  his 
friemls  heie. 

James  l.oiran.  in  ITOl-'i,  in  wrilini;  to  AViiliam  Penn,  says,  "It 
\»  generally  helieved  here  that  the  war  will  oblij^e  the  I'arliament  to 
carry  on  that  act  luinexing  the  colonies  lo  the  crown,  for  ihcir  better 
security  ami  defence;  nor  can  1  find  any,  even  of  thy  friends,  desir- 
ou."*  that  it  should  be  othenvise,  provided  thou  caiisi  make  good  terms 
for  thyself  and  them;  for  they  seem  weary  mid  careless  on  govern- 
ment." 

In  17i»"2,  James  Locran  thus  remarks,  "  I  cannot  advise  against  a 
barcrain  with  the  crown,  if  lo  be  had  on  good  terms  for  thyself  and 
the  people.  Friends  here,  at  lea.'^t  the  generality  of  the  best  informed, 
thiid<  trovemment  at  this  time  (then  at  war,)  so  ill  filled  to  their  prin- 
ciples, that  it  render?  them  verj-  indifTerent  in  that  point.  Privileges, 
they  believe,  such  as  might  be  depended  on  for  a  continuance  both 
to  thee  and  them,  with  a  moderate  Governor,  would  set  thee  much 
more  at  ease,  and  give  thee  a  happier  life  as  proprietor — besides,  that 
it  would  exempt  them  from  the  solicitude  they  are  under,  both  from 
their  own  impotency  and  the  watchfulness  of  enemies." 

In  the  next  year,  (171)3)  William  Penn  replies,  "  I  am  actually  in 
treaty  with  the  ministers  for  my  government,  and  so  soon  its  it  bears 
you  shall  be  informed  of  it.  1  believe  it  repents  some  [ihen  there] 
that  they  began  it,  [as  his  enemies]  for  now  it  is  I  that  press  it  upon 
pretty  good  tenns,  <fcc.  But  this  .shall  never  weaken  my  love  to  and 
residence  in  Pennsylvania;  and  so  I  command,  by  will,  my  posterity, 
sayincr.  '•  I  desire  they  may  settle — a.g  Jacob's  sons  did — in  good  part 
in  America,  where  I  leave  them  inheritance  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration.'' 

In  1701  James  Logan  again  writes,  saying,  "  such  is  the  confusion 
here,  thai  if  thou  canst  make  a  good  bargain  for  thyself  'tis  what  thy 
best  friends  will  advise.  I  see  nothing  here  that  should  incline  thee 
lo  defer  trood  temis  one  hour  after  the)-  are  offered." 

In  1712  William  Penn  writes,  that  "  the  government  and  I  have 
agreed  as  to  the  surrender,  but  not  yet  formally  executed  on  both 
sides;  but  I  hope  in  a  month  or  two  to  dispatch  it."     About  the  same 
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time  he  again  writes,  saying,  "  Instead  of  seven  years  for  ^20.000, 
reduced  to  ^10,000,  and  Ihope  the  Lord  T.  will,  at  J12,0U0  in 
four  years,  pay  nie." 

In  (he  succeeding  year  (1713)  his  wife  writes  that  "she  is  con- 
cerned lluil  Iter  husband's  health  is  so  precarious  that  he  is  now  un- 
able to  new  model  the  important  afliiir  of  the  surrender,  which  she 
is  advised,  by  all  her  friends,  to  get  finished  and  confirmed  by  act 
of  Parliament  before  it  is  too  late.  I  purpose,  says  she,  to  get  a 
copy  of  it  for  my  own  and  friends'  satisfaction."  She  afterwards 
says,  that  the  answer  she  got,  was,  that  her  husband  "  might  have 
lo'ig  since  finished  it,  had  he  not  insisted  too  much  on  gaining  privi- 
leges for  the  people." 

In  1715,  she  says,  that  "  Thomas  Story  has  looked  into  that  copy, 
and  thinks  with  others  th^  is  as  much  care  taken  for  keeping  the 
lower  counties,  and  confirming  the  people's  privileges,  as  can  be  at 
all  expected ;  and  therefore,  all  wish  it  could  be  accomplished  on  so 
good  a  footing  as  it  was  then  like  to  be  done.  It  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  Chancellor  West  and  the  trustees,  who  are  desirous 
to  forward  it.  But  as  the  Parliament  has  much  in  hand,  we  are  not 
come  to  a  resolution  whether  to  lay  it  before  them  now  or  not." 
Thomas  Story,  soon  afterwards,  writes,  that  "  the  surrender  was  pas- 
sed, and  things  fully  concluded  between  the  late  queen  and  the  pro- 
prietor,— so  there  was  not  any  thing  so  unsettled  as  to  make  any  legal 
alteration;  but  the  proprietor  and  government  remain  the  same  still; 
but  it  cannot  now  be  perfected  without  an  act  of  Parhament," — a 
thing  of  course  never  effected ! 

Paul's  title  to  the  lower  Counties. — As  the  lower  counties,  which 
where  once  a  part  of  Penn's  province,  resolved  to  secede  or  with- 
draw themselves,  nolens  volens,  from  the  union,  I  here  preserve  some 
facts  respecting  his  claim,  to  wit: 

William  Penn,  in  1704,  says,  "  The  people  of  the  territories  did, 
by  their  address  to  the  king  and  duke,  (of  York)  highly  express 
their  satisfaction  in  me  and  their  union  with  the  upper  counties, 
(and  which  was  indeed  their  seeking)  returning  their  humble  thanks 
to  both  for  sending  them  so  kind  a  landlord  and  so  good  a  Governor, 
and  therefore,  to  Quarry's  foul  practices  and  to  the  protection  he 
brags  there  that  he  has  here,  (witli  the  lords)  I  owe  that  great  defec- 
tion which  those  poor  people  have  been  led  into  of  late." 

In  1713,  Hannah  Penn,  in  behalf  of  her  husband,  writes,  "  I  found 
a  grant  from  Queen  Jlary,  signed  by  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  de- 
clares or  owns  my  husband  to  be  true  and  rightful  proprietor  of  the 
lower  counties  and  New  Castle, — and  I  believe  there  is,  or  will  be 
easily  got,  a  sufficient  title  to  it." 

In  1717,  when  the  Earl  of  Sudierland  was  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain a  grant  of  tlie  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  from 
the  crown,  James  Logan  resists  his  pretension  by  an  essay  to  prove 
that  they  were  always  esteemed  a  part  of  New  York  colony.  He 
refers  to  the  statement  of  the  claims  of  the  two  proprietors,  Lord  Bal- 
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timorc  niul  William  IViin,  sayinir,  that  "  aliii<»ii;li  ilif  liil«'  of  liie 
lullcr  i»  iu»i  r\|ii«-s.s|y  iiH'niiuiif*!,  it  is  tlinr  ^ln>\\l^  Uo\\\  Doctor  llcy- 
1111*8  C\v*iuo^ni|)liv.'  (a  woik  iiow  in  llir  I'liciids'  Lihrary")  whose 
linsl  «Hliiious  arc  aiuirni,  that  Nicii  .Ncdnlamit  fMciuIrd  lo  llu;  west- 
wnnl  nml  soulhwani  of  Driawair  rivri  and  hay, — thai  the  Dniih 
hmi  planiril  tin*  wi^lfm  sidf  of  it,  and  huiit  two  towns  on  it,  viz. 
>Vhi>orkill,  now  Lpwp.";  and  Sandi  hook,  now  New  Casilo;— that 
this  riv«T.  hcini:  tnkrn  hy  tin-  llnglish  from  ih«'.  Dutch  in  10G5,  lo- 
ijothrr  with  New  Amstr'l  and  tiic  Noord  Kivicrc,— now  New  York 
nnil  Hudson. — nltotrcihrr  as  one  country,  known  hy  the  general 
namr  of  Niru  N<MicrIaiidl,  came,  therefore,  under  tiu^  government, 
of  t!ie  Duke  of  York,  whose  right  to  the  western  side  of  the  Dela- 
wan*  was  fully  sul>mitted  to  l)y  all  the  Uutch  and  settlers  amongst 
Uicm;— and,  when  retaken  hy  the  Dulcli;  and  con(iueriil,  a  second 
lime,  by  llie  Knglish,  it  returned  to  its  former  suhjeclion  to  the 
Duke."'  [Note—"  All  titles  to  land  \ipon  the  river  and  hay,  from 
Upianil  (now  Chester)  to  the  cape,  were  therefore  held  from  the 
New  York  government. "J 

In  17'i(>.  (liliirent  search,  says  James  Logan,  was  made  among 
the  records  at  New  Castle,  to  fmd  facts  respecting  the  IJutch  claims 
and  government  aforetime  on  the  Delaware;  l)Mt  they  could  find 
only  .1  minute  of  their  court,  which  said,  that  all  the  old  records 
were  sent  to  New  York.  At  the  same  time  he  also  searched  the  re- 
cords of  Sussex,  and  procured  some  facts.  He  sent  his  clerk  to 
Williamshurgh,  Virginia,  to  search  the  records  there,  especially  for 
the  treaty  between  the  Dutch  government  and  that  of  Virginia.  But 
they  had  them  not, — prol)ahly  because  they  may  have  been  burnt 
in  the  burning  down  of  their  town-house  and  divers  old  papers,  many 
years  since,  at  Jamestown.  The  search  w  as  also  finally  made  at 
New  York  with  but  little  elTect,  although  the  copies  there  taken  cost 
-^30*  He  savs  he  is  sorry  the  records  of  New  York  do  not  aflbrd 
better  proofs  of  the  settlement  of  this  river  or  bay  by  the  Dutch  be- 
fore the  year  1032, — the  date  of  the  grant  for  Maryland.  A  particu- 
lar account  of  it  is  copied  in  Governor  Stuyvesant's  letters  to  Colonel 
Nicholls,  but  it  is  solely  on  his  word.  There  was  also  a  copy  of  a 
prohibition  to  the  Swedes  between  the  years  1G30  and  1640.  He 
thinks  the  Dutch  were  particular  in  sending  home  full  accounts  to 
the  Company  at  Amsterdam,  but  careless  of  preserving  lliose  at  home. 
[Those  papers  were  all  required  in  the  disputed  case  of  Lord  Balti- 
more's boundaries,  and  the  facts  above  were  w^ritten  to  the  proprie- 
taries.] 

When  New  Castle  and  the  lower  counties  were  delivered  by  the 
Duke  of  York's  agent  to  William  Penn,  it  was  done  formally  by 
delivery  of  turf  aiirj  water ! — a  fit  subject  for  an  historical  painting. 
The  Duke's  deed  of  sale  is  dated  the  20th  of  August,  16S2. 

•  It  is  at  present  ascertained  that  the  records  at  Albany  are  very  voluminous  and  com- 
plete, and  will  some  day  afford  Una  researches. 
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Fenwick's  Island  fomicd  llie  outer  cape,  named  Hinlopcn,  and 
the  inner  one  was  named  Cornelius.  An  old  man,  in  1739,  showed 
the  original  boundary  with  Lord  Baltimore,  it  having  been  marked 
wilh  brass  nails  drove  into  a  tree,  still  standing  on  Fen  wick's  Island- 
In  170S,  James  Logan  states  some  reasons  why  New  Castle  did 
not  prosper  as  the  inhabitants  there  wished,  as  ri\-als  to  Philadelphia, 
saying,  "  the  ludiealthincss  of  the  place,  and  the  disorderly  way  of 
hving  among  the  people  has  been  the  cause  why  it  is  not  now  much 
more  considerable  than  it  was  tliirty  years  ago.*  To  make  that 
town  flourish  they  fell  upon  the  expedient  to  separate  the  lower 
counties  from  the  province,  and  to  make  it  a  seat  of  government; — 
but  notwithstanding,  the  inhabitants  below  have  still  chosen  to  bring 
tlieir  trade  to  Phihdelphia,  rather  than  to  stop  there  or  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it."  Much  of  this  scheme  was  projected  and  con- 
ducted by  Jasper  Yeates  and  J.  Coutts.  A  previous  desire  to  separ- 
ate was  expressed  as  early  as  1702,  and  much  effort  was  then  made 
to  that  end. 

Early  settlements  in  Jersey. — The  early  settlements  made  in  Jer- 
sey, along  the  Delaware,  are  sufficiently  contemporaneous  and  con- 
nected with  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  to  deserve  a  passing 
notice. 

Major  John  Fenwick  in  his  own  right  and  as  trustee  for  Edward 
Billings,  held  the  lordship^  as  it  was  then  called,  of  all  West  Jersey. 
— The  major  had  been  an  officer  under  Cromwell,  aftei-vvards  be- 
came aQ,uaker,  and  came  out  with  his  httle  colony  to  Salem  in  June 
1675,  he  forthwith  confirmed  his  titles  by  making  his  purchases  of 
the  Indians  to  their  satisfaction. — This  "  lord  or  chief  proprietor," 
appears  to  have  prosecuted  his  setdement  with  all  the  personal  in- 
dustr}-  and  labour  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  to  have  been  only  re- 
garded among  Friends,  as  plain  John  Fenwick.  He  had  continual 
perplexities  and  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  finally  rested  his 
remains  (after  being  two  years  imprisoned  in  New  York)  at  his  plan- 
tation, called  Fenwick's  Grove,  in  Upper  Marraington,  and  no  monu- 
mental stone  is  there  to  mark  his  grave! 

Deer  skins  and  peltry  were  very  early  articles  of  commerce 
from  Salem — It  was  made  a  port  of  entiy  in  16S2,  and  much  was 
done  in  a  business  way  between  that  place  and  New  York,  which, 
besides  the  skins,  received  much  of  cedar  posts  and  shingles. 

The  first  setders  brought  into  the  country  privet  and  thorn  seeds, 
with  which  they  aftenvards  made  fences. 

In  1717,  they  burned  Hagar,aslave  to  James  Sherran,  for  die 
murder  of  her  master. 

The  Court  proceedings  at  Salem  present  nothing  remarkable — 
offences  were  generally  punished  by  whipping. 

The  dates  of  the  earliest  setdements  of  towns  and  churches  about 

•  Edmundson's  Journal  speaks  of  being  at  this  place  (Dclawaretown)  in  1672,  and 
that  then  the  Dutch  and  Fins  were  very  intemperate. 
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Solciu  lins  \n'i\\  ««>lil  in  an  intfivsiinq;  niannti  liy  U.  (J.  Ji'lnison, 
E«|r..in  Ins  liiilr  lusloiioal  iuiomit  of  llic  liisl  srlllfiiM'nl  at  iSali-ni — 
liirriMn  Jurni.-lnni:  an  in>tinrlivr  piclnic  of  llic  past,  in  lln;  days  nf 
il«  ol«l«n  tniir,  nu  ludnii;  my  t>\\  n  ronCallM  is,  llie  Watsons, — fust 
selllrn*  at  (iirrnw  U'li. 

Priinifirr  <  «»m//j(7rr.— Isaac  Norris,  in  a  Icdci  to  William  I'rnn, 
in  1T(»7,  say.",  ihr  provinrc  t(»n8ninr!',nnnnally,of  proiliico  and  mor- 
fhan«lis««  tif  I'.n<:land,  1  t  to  ./ir.,(MH».  sirrlin};.  Tlit'  direct  rctnins 
WTM'  in  (oharro,  fnrs  and  skins.  Tlio  indinMt  air  in  |)r(ivisions  and 
pntdnrr.  via  Wrst  Indies  and  llir  sonili.Tii  colonics.  In  I  TdC).  altont, 
MHJ  lio'jshrads  »>f  toliacco  went  from  IMiiladeljiliia,  and  ahoni  'J.")  to 
HO  tons  of  skins  and  fnrs. 

W  tlliain  l'<-nn  himself  was  conciiiicd  in  a  trieat  many  sliij)menls 
to  nnil  from  Pennsylvania.  For  the,  most  )>art  they  were  intended 
ns  mrnsnr<s  for  l)ost  rondnctin;^  Ids  remittances.  'J'lic  Iclterd  l)c- 
iwpon  him  and  James  Loiran  are  nnmorous  on  this  subject.  Specie 
\vn5  loo  warce  lo  procure  it.  Penn  w as  at  first  averse  from  insu- 
ranre,  snyinjr,  '"  I  am  tender  (in  conscience)  as  to  insurance.  If  the 
vrssri  arrives  I  shall  consider  it  an  en<rasrin;r  providence."  In  after 
times,  however,  he  admitted  his  partners  to  insure  for  him.  In  1704, 
James  LoLran.  sj)eakini:  of  their  joint  losses,  says,  "  thy  success  at 
sva  is  so  verv  discourajjin^,  that  I  should  never  be  willinsr  to  be  con- 
cerned more  tliis  way: — and  William  Trent,  who  has  hiihciio  been 
a  partner  in  most  of  thy  losses,  almost  protests  against  touching  with 
any  vessel  ajain  where  a  proprietary  holds  a  part!" 

Samuel  ("arpenter,  in  a  letter  of  1708,  to  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
thus  speak?  of  their  endiarrassmenta  of  trade,  sayinsf,  "  I  am  glad  thon 
didst  not  come  tliis  summer,  for  craft  from  Martinico  and  several 
other  privateers  have  been  on  our  coast,  and  captured  many.  Our 
vessels  here  have  been  detained  some  time  in  fear  of  the  enemy,  and 
now  by  this  conveyance  to  Jamaica,  they  are  hurrying  off  16  vessels 
to  join  convoy  at  the  capes  under  the  York  man  of  war." 

it  was  usual  tlien  to  have  several  owners  in  one  vessel  and  cargo, 
so  as  to  divide,  as  much  as  possible,  their  risks.  I  give  here  a 
specimen,  from  a  bill  of  outfits  of  a  Philadelphia  vessel  in  1708-9, 
in  which  were  sixteen  distinct  and  separate  divisions  of  eight  owner- 
ships in  the  "  ship  Mary  Galley," — lier  total  expenses  were  ^'415. 
and  William  Poole  (the  ship  carpenter,  who  dwelt  by,  and  built 
ships  at,  Poole's  bridge,)  held  a  sixteenth  share.  I  abstract  the  fol- 
lowing prices,  to  wit : — negroes,  for  day's  work  in  clearing  the  hold, 
two  shillinsrs  and  six  pence  per  day, — board  of  cook  and  others,  per 
week,  8  shillings,— a  barrel  of  pork,  70  shillings, — staves,  60  shillings 
per  thousand, — wood,  at  9  shillings  per  coid. 

Covrlusion. — "We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  pages,  that  tlie  lords 
of  trade  had  a  most  busy  surveillance  of  our  affairs.  Their  intimate 
knowledge  of  wliich,  and  their  ample  records,  if  now  consulted, 
might  cast  much  light  upon  our  infant  history.      This  idea  should 
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be  improved  by  some  of  our  future  historians.  That  board  was  in- 
stituted, ill  1G71,  on  puqiose  to  keep  up  a  keen  inspection  and  jea- 
lous check  of  all  the  British  colonies.  They  therefore  sustained  an 
active  correspondence  with  the  several  plantations,  and  recpiired 
frequent  coniinunicalions  and  exposes  of  the  events  transpiring 
there.  We  know  it  to  have  been  the  fact  in  our  case,  that  many 
secret  reports,  both  good  and  ill,  were  made  to  them, — both  from 
the  Governors  and  authorities  among  us,  and  also  from  the  disaf- 
fected, who  thus  laboured  to  frustrate  the  common  purposes  of  the 
country.  Evelyn's  Memoirs  show,  as  he  was  a  member  of  that 
board  of  trade,  (he  kind  of  machinery  they  employed  against  us 
as  colonies. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  facts  for  our  history  may  be  expected  to 
be  obtained,  some  day,  of  the  Penn  family  at  Stoke  Pogis  ;  for  I 
am  well  assured  by  an  eye  witness,  that  all  of  the  primitive  papers 
are  regularly  folded,  endorsed  and  labelled,  but  not  now  permitted 
to  be  used,  by  the  late  owner,  John  Penn,  Esqr., — he  alleging 
that  he  reser\'ed  them  for  designs  of  his  own. 

Besides  these  might  be  added  the  fact,  that  in  our  own  arcliives 
at  Harrisburgare  some  records  and  MS.  volumes,  which  might  further 
reward  the  diligence  of  a  competent  explorer.  Such  are  the 
early  minutes  of  the  council,  minutes  of  the  first  Assemblies,  &c. 
which  might  further  amuse  and  edify.  It  is  believed  that  many 
early  papeis  and  records  of  the  city,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  to 
the  Revolution,  are  irretrievably  gone.  J.  P.  Norris,  Esqr.,  and 
others,  informed  me  they  were  in  the  possession  of  Judge  Sliippen, 
and  were  put  in  his  garret.  After  his  death,  Mrs.  L.,  his  daughter, 
(now  in  New  York)  regarding  them  as  mere  lumber,  allowed  them 
to  be  burnt.* 

Besides  the  foregoing  depots,  where  facts  may  one  day  be  dis- 
closed, it  is  desirable  that  conmion  readers  who  wish  to  cherish  an 
inquiring  mind  respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  country, 
should  be  apprised  of  the  tides  of  nunjerous  ancient  puljlications  in 
our  City  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  which,  if  consulted,  might  considerably  enlarge  their 
knowledge  of  our  country.  To  many  readers  who  never  thought 
much  on  the  subjects  the  very  titles  would  awaken  some  concern  to 
look  into  them.     From  many  I  select  the  following 

Catalogue  of  Ancient  Publicatiojis^  illustrative  of  our  Early 
History^  in  the  Philadelphia  Library^  to  icit  : 

Plain  Truth ;  or,  Considerations  on  the  present  state  of  Philadelphia. 
1747.     8vo. 

•  Dunlap's  Memoir  says,  Joseph  Shippcn,  the  Secretary,  only  t^vc  up  his  books,  and 
withheld  the  documents  of  his  office. — The  city  Minutes  given  in  tlus  work  were  found 
in  Edward  IJurd's  gaireU 

Vol.  I.— M  8* 
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An  ftnuwor  lhrrrl«>, — i.i  rallod,  Npros^arv  Truth  ;  or,  Soasoualilc  Coii- 
sidrrnlictDii  lor  ihr  lMlial>itant9  of  IMiiladflpliia.      IMiiladrlpliia,  171S.  Svo. 

Clear  niul  Crrlnin  Trullis  relating  to  llio  present  rri.sis,  as  well  the 
tnily  pious  diri.'«iian  as  oihoni.  Hy  a  simple  tradesman.  Ciermantown, 
pnntrti  hy  ('.  Sower,  1717. 

A  »>lu>rl  A|>olopy  tor  I'lain  Truth,  in  a  letter  from  a  third  tiadcsinaii  in 
Philadelphia  to  his  friend  in  the  eountry.      1718. 

Tropo.'.als  for  Trade  and  (.'onnnerce  in  New  Jersey,  1717.     Ito.     No. 

Slrirturrs  on  the  I'liiladelphia  IMesrhianza  ;  or,  Triuni])li  iii>on  leaving 
America  uncomniered.      I'liilaihlphia,  17S0.      l-ino. 

A  letter  fnun  Sir  William  Keith,  Ciovcrnor,  to  Janica  Logan.  Phila- 
delphia. 1725.     I'Jmo. 

A  serious  Address  to  .«iurh  of  the  Inhahitants  of  Pennsylvania  as  eon- 
Iiivod  at  the  ma-^saerc  of  the  Indians  at  l,anras(pr.     l'hiladel|)hia,  17(54. 

An  Answer  to  an  invidious  jianipldet  entitled,  "A  Brief  Suato  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,"  wlierein  the  conduct  of  the  Assemblies  is 
considered.     London.  17o.5.     Svo. 

.•\  true  and  impartial  state  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  being  a 
full  answer  to  the  pamphlets,  entitled,  "  A  Brief  Stale  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsvlvania,'"  and  *'A  Brief  View  of  the  conduct  of  Pennsylvania.''' 
Philadelphia,  17.19. 

Charles  Heed's  letter  to  John  Ladd,  Esqr.,  concerning  tlic  massacre  of 
ihc  Indians  m  I..ancaster.     Philadelphia,  17(34.     Svo. 

A  state  of  the  case  of  Rebecca  Richardson,  respecting  a  house  and  lot 
in  Philadelphia.     No.  1572.  Svo. 

Plantagenet's  New  Albion,  in  the  Loganian  Library,  is  a  rare  work, 
and  contains  the  earliest  facts  concerning  New  Jcrsev  and  Pennsylvania. 
London.  1648. 

The  Plain  Dealer;  or,  Remarks  on  Quaker  politics.    Philadelphia,  17G4. 

An  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  in  answer  to  Plain 
Dealer. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  necessity  of  a  paper  currency.     1729. 

Remedies  proposed  for  restoring  the  sunk  credit  of  Pennsylvania. 
1721. 

Smith  and  Gibbon's  Remonstrance,  showing  the  distress  of  the  frontier 
inhabitants.     Philadelphia,  1764. 

Bcalty's  Journal  of  a  two  months'  tour  with  a  view  of  promoting  reli- 
gion among  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania.     London,  1 768.    Svo. 

An  Account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  by  tlie  English.     London,  1735.     4to. 

A  Council  held  at  Pliiladelphia,  August,  1744,  with  the  Delawares. 

The  History  of  the  Buccaniers  of  America.     Dublin,  1741.  5lh  Edition. 

An  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  its  origin.     London,  1759.     Svo. 

The  British  Empire  in  America,  and  state  of  the  Colonics  from  1710 
to  1741.     London,  1741.     Svo. 

Nova*  Sucicp  sen  Pennsylvanise  in  America,  descriptio  Stockholmiae, 
17rj2.     4to.     fin  the  Swedish  language.) 

Histoire  der  Buccaniers  of  Vry-buyters  van  America,  met  figuuren. 
T' Amsterdam,  1700.    4to. 
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Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  from  October  4th,  1682,  to  September  26lh, 
1776.     18  vols,  folio. 

A  two  years'  Journal  in  New  York  and  part  of  its  territories  in  Amer- 
ica.    London,  1701.     12mo. 

Douglass'  Summary>,  historical  and  political,  of  the  first  planting,  pro- 
gressive improvements  of  the  British  settlement  in  North  America. 
Boston,  1749,  and  London,  1760. 

Johnson's  General  History  of  the  Pirates,  from  their  rise  and  settle- 
ment in  Providence  to  the  present  time,  by  Charles  Johnson.  4th  Edit. 
London,  1726. 

Sir  William  Keith's  (Governor  of  Pennsylvania)  History  of  the  British 
plantations  in  America,  with  a  Chronological  account  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  which  happened  to  the  first  adventurers.  Part  I.  con- 
taining the  history  of  Virginia,  Stc.     London,  1738.     8vo. 

The  Library  of  the  American   Philosophical  Society ^  at  Phila- 
delphia, contains  the  following  books,  to  wit  : 

Several  books,  by  various  writers,  respecting  the  massacre  of  Indians 
at  Lancaster.     1763. 

i\lS. — Narrative,  by  John  Watson,  of  the  Indian  Walk,  being  a  pur- 
chase of  land  made  of  the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania.    1756.  Very  interesting. 

MSS. — Copies  of  Records  concerning  the  early  settlements  on  the 
Delaware  river. — 1st.  English  Records  from  1614  to  1682. — 2d.  Dutch 
Records,  from  1630  to  1656, — extracted  from  the  archives  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  Redmond  Conyngham,  Esqr. 

MS.  copies  of  Swedish  Records,  concerning  'the  colony  of  New  Swe- 
den, (now  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,)  obtained  from  the  archives  of 
the  Swedish  government  at  Stockholm,  by  Jonathan  Russell,  Esqr. 
(Swedish  and  French.) 

MS. — The  original  cash  book  of  William  Penn,  containing  the  entries 
of  his  expenses  from  1699  to  1703, — kept  by  James  Logan. 

IMS. — The  original  rough  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  1700  to  1716. — from  the  papers  of  James  Logan. 

Extracts  from  the  original  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  1748  to  1758, — extracted  by  Thomas  Sargent,  Esqr. 
Secretary  of  State. 

A  brief  History  of  the  charitable  scheme  for  instructing  poor  Germans 
in  Pennsylvania,  printed  by  B.  Franklin,  1755. 

Several  pamphlets  of  1764,  of  Philadelphia,  of  controversy — for  and 
against  tlie  Quakers,  whose  ascendency  in  the  Assembly  was  disliked  by 
some. 

The  conduct  of  the  Paxton  men  impartially  represented.     1764. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  several  works,  giving  historical  and 
descriptive  accounts  of  America,  or  of  particular  provinces,  from  their 
settlement. — Several  written  by  Europeans  in  the  17th  and  18lh  centuries. 

In  the  Cambridge  Librar)',  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  German  pamphlet, 
12mo.  of  44  pages,  printed  at  Mcnimingen,  by  Andrew  Seyler,  1792 ; 


92  fhrfs  and  < h-riirr( ii<rs  nj  ihr  Print'itlrc  Stttlrmnit. 

thff  \l\\o  of  wliirh  i-*  "  A  Grojrrnpliiral.  Stalislical  drscriptioii  (if  l!ir 
Prfivimv  of  IVnni\  Ivjinin,  liy  l>.  Dauirl  I'astorius,  in  nn  cxliacl,  (^"  Fm 
Anjiziu;"'  wilh  nolrs."  It  conlaiiis  .scvt-ral  farts  from  1()S3  to  Ki'.H), 
irith  nn  nrrount  of  tin*  liulinn.'",  Sir.,  that  woiilii  miirh  illustralr  our  early 
hi!«tor\  .  I'a-toriiis  was  a  scnsiMc  man.  and  n  scholar,  who  lived  diiriiiir 
U»p  ahovo  tune  in  (lermanlown,  ns  chief  niai^istnite  there. 

The  New  York  llislitriral  Society  lia.-*  reprinted  some  of  IFoline's 
"  New  Swcileland."  from  the  Stockiiolm  edition. 

(irnvdon's  Memoirs  of  a  life  of  tiO  years  in  Pennsylvania, —  Kd.  ISll. 
— is  a  book  to  Im'  parliodarlv  recommended  to  the  |iern.'ial  of  IMiiladel- 
])hinns.  It  contains  nnich  of  the  local  ami  domestic  history  of  the  town 
111  nnti  after  the  prri<Ml  of  the  Hevolnlion,  and  nflords  a  pleasinj;  jjroof 
of  jjood  hnmonr  and  jjood  feelinjjs  of  an  a;;e(l  ffenllenian,  in  the  review 
of  the  incidents  of  his  early  hfe.  The  ]iresent  generation  know  srarctily 
anv  thinj;  of  the  past  iraiisactions  which  iiis  hook  i)resenls  v.itli  the 
ciiarin  of  poo<l  reading. 

The  adventures  of  the  Sieiir  Caslleman,  puhlislicd  in  liondon,  gives  a 
description  of  his  visit  to  riiiladelphia,  and  some  amusing  occurrences 
there  in  1707, — he  speaks  of  his  ac(]iiaintancc  with  a  dancing  master, 
ihrn  at  Thdadelphia.  The  work  is  very  scarce,  and  has  been  published 
in  English,  French,  and  Italian. 


Extnu'ts  from  tlic  Minutes  of  Council. 

These  Minutes  of  Council  I  exaniined  and  made  cxdacts  from, 
down  to  ilic  year  1760;  I  found  that  tliey  do  not  furnish  much  of 
interest  in  ;////  iraj/  of  inrjuiry,  as  will  be  now  seen.  They  were 
mostly  upon  I/if/ian  AJairs,  as  will  be  found  under  that  head.  I 
had  freely  declared,  tliat  they  were  not  such  in  general  as  would 
justify  the  expense  of  printing,  since  ordered  by  the  Legislature. 
They  expected  much  from  tliem,  just  because  no  one  had  suffi- 
cicnily  examined  their  contents,  as  I  Jind. 

Governor  Denny,  in  1T.57,  when  speaking  of  these  Minutes  of 
Council,  now  so  open  to  all,  said: — "They  contained  important 
state  afTaii^,  many  of  which  require  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  opened  to  the  perusal  of  any  but  such  as  are  concerned 
in  tlie  administration  of  public  affairs." 

It  was  begun  jirsl  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  1st  mo.,  1682-3. 
Present,  Wm.  Penn.  Proprietary  and  Governor,  Capt.  VVm.  Markham  and 
lo  others,  viz  : — Christopher  Taylor,  Thomas  Holmes,  Lasse  Cock,  Wm. 
Hug.  John  Moll.  Ralph  Whithers,  John  Simcoe,  Edward  Cantwell,  Wm. 
Clayton.  Wm.  Biles,  James  Harrison,  Wm.  Clarke,  Francis  Whitehill, 
John  Richardson.  John  Killiard. 

The  six  sheriffs  being  called  in,  it  was  represented,  that  they  could  not 
assemble  the  whole  number  of  deputies  from  the  people,  according  to 
charter,  but  that  the  voice  of  the  people  for  12  delegates  was  enough, 
being  72.     Agreed  to. 
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12  of  6  mo.,  1682. — Nich.  IMoore,  President  of  the  Society  of  Free 
Traders,  was  summoned  for  disrespeclable  words,  uttered  concerning  the 
former  council.     He  made  apok^gy. 

16  of  1  mo.,  16S3. — A  bill  proposed  for  building  a  House  of  Correc- 
tion in  each  county,  24  feet  by  10  feet. 

23  of  1  mo.,  1683. — Ordered  that  the  Seal  of  Philadelphia  be  the 
Anchor. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sherifli,  and  Constables 
be  appointed  during  the  life  of  the  Governor. 

11  of  3  mo.,  1683. — The  Assembly  and  Council  meet  together  in  the 
meeting  house  for  a  special  occasion  and  for  more  room. 

24  of  6  mo.,  1683. — Trial  of  the  case  of  Chs.  Pickering  coining  base 
money — Robert  Felton  made  it. 

Luke  Watson  is  named  as  member  of  Assembly  from  his  farm  at  Prince 
Hook  in  Sussex.  He  was  one  of  the  General  Council  in  1684,  had  500 
acres — gave  some  offence. 

The  speaker  and  the  ivholc  Jiouse.,  often  go  to  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil to  hear  the  laws  confirmed. 

17  of  11  mo.,  1683. — A  Law  proposed  for  two  sorts  of  Cloaths  only 
for  winter  and  summer  wear. 

12  of  4  mo.,  1684. — Evidence  of  the  abusive  epithets  of  Col.  Talbott 
on  the  border  lines,  and  driving  off  land  holders,  saying 

"  Off  you  brazen  nosed  dog — or  I'll  ride  you  down,"  &c. 

15  of  3  mo.,  1685. — Thomas  Lloyd,  President.  Three  pages  of 
charges  were  made  against  Judge  N.  Moore,  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Patrick  Kobinson  declared  of  the 
Instrument,  that  the  Assembly  in  so  doing  had  made  the  impeachment  at 
hah  nab,  for  which  they  also  desire  satisfaction.  The  Council  resolved 
that  they  could  not  act  until  he  was  first  convicted  in  Court.  He  after- 
wards made  his  submission,  and  continued  an  agreed  time  of  about  three 
months. 

1  of  12  mo.,  1685-6. — The  Petition  of  Chs.  Pickering  was  read  about 
his  land  in  Chester  being  surveyed.     [This  marks  him  who  counterfeited.] 

12  of  3  mo.,  1686. — The  Petition  of  the  Frenchmen  sent  over  by  Bal- 
lasses  was  offered,  saying  that  his  agents  did  not  perform  their  promises. 
[This  accounts,  perhaps,  for  some  French  names  among  us  now.] 

18  of  3  mo.,  1686. — A  Petition  for  Highways  was  read,  and  the  Coun- 
cil agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inspect  all  the  business  of  roads,  and 
to  order  them  to  be  laid  out  in  the  most  proper  and  convenient  places. 

5  of  5  mo.,  1686. — Joshua  Carpenter  is  licensed  for  3  mos.  to  keep  an 
ordinary  in  his  brother  Saml.  Carpenter's  house  on  the  wharfe  [above 
Walnut  street.] 

24  of  6  mo.,  1686. — Jno.  White  informs  this  board  that  the  Marylanders 
have  lately  reinforced  their  fort  at  Christiana,  and  that  they  would  not 
sufler  him  to  cut  his  hay,  but  presenting  their  guns  at  him,  said  they 
would  cast  his  hay  when  made  into  the  Hiver!  Also,  that  Alaj.  English, 
a  few  days  past,  came  into  New  Castle  Co.  with  40  anned  men  on  horses, 
and  leaving  the  Co.  at  John  Darby's,  the  3Iajor  and  a  Captain  came  to 
New  Castle,  and  there  told  Jolm  White,  that  as  to  the  case  of  his  hay, 
he  might  peaceably  cut  it,  if  he  would  only  say  to  them  "  Thou  drunken 
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Dopjrrrtl   Inplisli  let  int>  rut  liny  I"'     Tlic  ('(HiihmI  luh  ist-  .lolm  \Vliilp  lo 
use  n«>  violnirr,  h\\\  lo  liopr  for  a  speedy  stlllniiciil  iVoin  tlic  Kiiii>. 

I  ol"  h  mo.,  IdStJ. — I'pon  the  roinplaiiit  of  the  .hidj^cH  of  tlic  (^)iiit 
(Pmvinnah  of  ifreul  nlmse  olVcred  t(»  them  on  the  bi'iieh  by  their  eleiU, 
Palrirk  Holiin!«on,  he  wns  ordered  to  he  dismissed. 

19  of  t>  mo.,  H)Hi. — The  Coiiiiril  takiiijj  into  ronsideralion  the  iin- 
prenness  of  the  road  frtim  I'hiladclphia  to  the  FtiJh  of  J)il(iifan\,i\rrrcrx\ 
(hnt  n  Commtttee  and  the  Survevor."  of  the  Comitv  meet,  and  lay  <»tit  a 
mon*  rommodious  road  I'rom  the  hroad  street  in  riulatl(l|)hia  to  the  fails 
nfon'snid. 

1*J  of  'A  mo.,  1(>S7. — I.iike  Watson,  a  ineudier  of  Assendily  in  1()88, 
^ii»  admitted  a  niemher  of  C'ounril,  he  haviiijr  vindicated  hi.s  former 
olTenre. 

-  of  *J  ino.,  ItiSS. — It  is  ordered  thai  ihc  Indians  be  eneoiiragcd  in  the 
destroying;  of  Wolves  by  an  extra  provision. 

Matters  of  disagreement  and  unsettled  accounts  between  individuals  arc 
often  considered  aiul  adjudged  by  Council. 

All  the  foreiroiiii;  extracted  in  the  year  1835,  from  the  first  volume 
in  the  otfue  of  the  .Secretary  of  iSlatc,  it  being  a  folio  of  meiiimn 
sized  pajHr,  of  'J(t'.>  paijes. 

Beside.'?  tjie  foreirttinj:,  there  were  a  regular  succession  of  folio 
vohimes,  of  nnieh  laiijer  size,  continued  regularly  to  the  AVar  of 
Iiuli-pendenoe,  1775,  in  20  voiiniics.  After  which  other  volumes 
follow  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 

hi  170]  Whitpain's  great  front  room  was  used  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly— then  tenanted  by  .loseph  Shippen. 

The  Sachems  of  the  Su.<quehanna  Shawana  Indians  visit  the  Proprietary 
Penn  in  1701,  to  take  leave. 

II  of  5  mo.,  1701. — Gov.  Evans  and  Cotincil.  Ordered  that  all  per- 
sons who  serve  till  releasement  in  the  Prison  shall  be  e.xempted  from 
watch  and  ward. 

Numerous  roads  leading  to  Philadelphia  are  petitioned  for  about  years 
1700  to  4. 

1704. — The  London  members  of  the  Society  of  Free  Traders  complain 
that  their  books,  papers,  kc.,  are  broken  up  here,  and  praying  relief 
against  their  agents  here,  and  the  recovery  of  the  right  knowledge  of 
their  interests. 

4  July,  1718. — A  road  ordered  to  be  laid  out  from  Philadelphia  to 
Wissahickon  Mills,  by  5  com'rs.  among  whom  was  Andrew  Robeson. 

May  2.  1729. — Lancaster  Co.  is  erected,  and  in  next  year  the  Town 
also. 

Jany.  17.30-1. — The  inhabitants  there  declare  they  have  no  proper 
road  to  Philadelphia,  but  are  compelled  to  go  round  about  through  Chester. 

Feb..  1729-.30. — Lancaster  town  pitched  upon  and  money  Jc7it  (£300) 
to  build  a  Court  House  and  Prison  on  or  near  a  small  run  of  water  be- 
tween the  Plantations  of  Roody  Mire,  Michl.  Shank,  and  Jacob  Imble— 
at  about  10  miles  from  Susquehanna. 

All  the  forgoing  are  endDraced  in  eight  books  of  demi  MSS.,  (A. 
to  H.)  and  come  down  to  the  year  1734.     I  examined  and  extracted 
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them  pretty  fully.     After  this  the  Ijooks  bcj^iii  and  continue  of  larger 
size  in    a  medium  paper,  and  furnish  I)ul  little  in  my  way. 

In  the  Land  Olhce  is  a  book  called  the  "  Proprietary  Papers," 
which  professes  to  be  made  as  an  index  to  the  papers  remaining  in 
"  the  Proprietary's  Box  in  the  Surveyor  General's  Olfice."  Many 
of  them  are  cnrious,  I  should  presume,  by  llieir  titles.  They  relate 
to  "  Swedes'  Lands  in  Northern  Liberties,"  to  drafts  of  land  in 
Moyamensing,  Weccacoe,  &c.,  and  sundry  miscellaneous  kinds. 
Some  arc  facts  concerning  "  the  Proprietary's  Pasture,"  between 
Vine  Street  and  Pegg's  Run. 


Extracts  from  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  and  from  contempo- 
raneous occurretices,  viz  : 

January  29,  1683. — Thomas  Winn,  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly, 
ordered  that  the  jMembers  who  absented  themselves  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  House,  without  good  cause,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  pence  ster- 
hn^  for  every  such  offence. 

March  16,  1685. — Patrick  Robinson,  Clerk  of  tlie  Provincial  Courts 
was  required  by  the  Assembly  to  appear  before  them  with  tlie  Recorder 
of  the  Court,  but  refusing  compliance  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  order 
of  the  House  for  refusal  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  House,  and  voted 
incapable  of  exercising  the  duties  of  any  public  office  thereafter. 

Nicholas  Moore,  for  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  House  was  ex- 
pelled. 

1689,  March  13. — John  White  informed  the  Governor  that  he  was 
unable  to  attend  to  his  duty  as  a  Member  of  Assembly,  being  in  prison  at 
New  Casde.  The  fact  being  made  known  to  the  Assembly,  they  com- 
manded die  Sheriff  to  place  John  White  at  freedom.  John  White  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  on  the  17th ;  but  on  diat  night  Jolin  Claypoole, 
Sheriff,  broke  open  the  door  of  the  chamber  Avhen  John  White  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  bed,  and  carried  him  off  to  confinement. 

1694,  March  23. — David  Jamison  informed  the  House  of  Assembly 
that  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians  had  been  corrupted  by  the  French,  and 
had  withdrawn  their  friendship  for  Pennsylvania. 

1691. — The  Speaker  informed  the  House  of  Assembly  that  the  King^s 
Attorney,  in  London,  expected  to  receive  from  them  the  sum  of  twenty 
guineas  for  reading  the  several  laws  transmitted  to  die  King  and  Councd 
in  London. 

1695,  July  9. — The  House  of  Assembly  met  at  Sarah  Whitpain's  room, 
and  each  member  agreed  to  pay  their  proportion,  and  charge  it  to  the  re- 
spective county. 

[Note. — When  the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  first  met  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  they  hired  a  room  and  paid  Uie  expense.  The 
country  members  took,  lodgings  put  of  the  city,  and  walked  in  to  attend 
the  meeting,  frequendy  bringing  their  dinners  with  diem.] 

July  10. — Judges  allowed  ten  shillings  a  day  for  their  services. 


%  Jhcts  aud  (kriirniicis  I'/  f/ir  I'riinit'ur  Stlllminit. 

Julv  ->'). — wluhn  Clnypoolr  prc^fiiliil  to  tlic  (jDVcninr  by  llic  House  of 
Aj.tihI'Iv,  n*  a  innii  «>(*  ///  Viuuf  ;  niul  that  lie  be  rcinoviHl  from  oilici'. 

l»»US,Marrli  13. — William  Morion  m'mI  a  mt's.siijro  lo  llic  1  louse  of 
AjiM-mblv,  lliat  he  was  a  Srotrlimaii,  and  he  was  aj)j)ieheiisive  if  lie  raiiic 
to  I'hiladelphiu  l<»  take  his  seat  as  a  I\I«'mber,  (liey  would  not  receive  liiin, 
anti  therefore  he  thought  it  j>ni(lent  to  remain  at  home. 

1701. — In  this  year  romplaint  was  made  to  the  (iovernor  and  IIouso 
of  Assembly,  by  the  fret  men  of  I'lidadeljihia,  statinj^  that  the  rro|)rielary 
hat!  enrnmrhrd  upon  their  rights — that  he  had  rented  |)art  of  the  land 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  common  for  ever;  and  nMiue^tini;  that  the 
landing  places  al  the  lUue  Anchor  and  the  Penny  rot-liou.s(!  should  be 
made  free  for  the  use  of  any  man  without  hindrance.  The  answer  of  the 
Proprietary  was  that  he  had  made  a  re-aplotment  of  the  city,  with  whicii 
Uic  first  purchasers  had  complied,  and  consot[iienlly  had  not  infringed 
upon  their  rights. 

1701. — Jurors  entitled  to  receive  eight  pence  a  day;  witnesses  two 
shillings  each. 

Philadelphia  incorporated  this  year,  by  leiiucst  of  the  iiiliabilants,  into 
a  city. 

1701. — Arrangements  made  for  die  erection  of  a  Court  IIou.«e  and 
Prison  in  the  city  of  I'hiladelphia. 

August  1(>. — The  couiilrv  menibrrs  lodging  out  of  tliecily  were  nnable 
from  the  violence  of  the  wiiul  and  rain,  to  attend  their  duties  in  the  House 
of  Assembly. 

October  lo. — The  Assembly  were  required  to  meet  on  Sunday.  They 
met  and  orjranizcd,  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday  the  16th. 

170.'). — I'lie  city  of  Philadelphia  was  visited  by  sickness  in  the  .spring. 

William  Riles,  Member  of  the  House,  complained  of  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege. The  House  censured  the  Sherifl'and  Judges  who  committed  the  same. 

An  attempt  was  made  this  year  to  make  the  qualifications  for  electors 
fifty  pounds  in  value. 

1706. — The  wolves  had  increased  in  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  an  ap- 
prehension lor  the  safety  of  all  the  flocks  of  sheep  in  tlie  immcdiale 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  A  comraunicalion  on  the  subject  was  made  to 
the  Governor  and  Assembly. 

The  Slaughter  houses  in  the  centre  of  population  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia became  such  a  nuisance  that  they  were  ordered  to  be  removed. 

1706. — James  Logan  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Indians  at  Conesloga. 

1707. — The  House  of  Assembly  requested  the  Governor  that  he  would 
not  employ  any  longer  James  Letort  and  Nicholas  as  Indian  Interpreters, 
as  they  oujht  to  be  considered  very  dangerous  persons. 

In  the  year  1708,  Solomon  Cresson,  a  Constable  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, going  his  rounds  at  one  o'clock  at  night,  and  discovering  a  very 
riotous  assembly  in  a  tavern,  immediately  ordered  them  to  disperse,  when 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Province,  happened  to  be  one  of  them, 
and  called  Solomf)n  in  the  house  and  flogged  him  very  severely,  and  had 
him  imprisoned  for  two  days. 

1709. — The  Indians  at  Conesloga  were  required  by  the  Five  Nations 
to  come  and  pay  their  annual  tribute;  but  they  sent  word  they  could  not 
go  until  they  obtained  permission  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province. 
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Tlie  AssembJy  accordingly  granted  the  money,  as  also  charges  for  the 
journey. 

17J2. — Williain  Southbe  applied  to  the  Assembly  for  a  law  for  the  de- 
claration of  freedom  to  all  negroes.  The  House  resolved — ''  It  is  neither 
just  or  convenient  to  set  them  at  liberty." 

1713. — A  committee  of  the  Assembly  were  sent  to  Governor  Gookin 
on  business.  They  returned  and  reported  "  that  the  Governor  is  not 
stirring."     [See  Votes  of  Assembly,  vol.  ii.,  page  114.] 

1715. — !\lr.  Assheton  called  on  tlie  House  of  Assembly  with  a  message 
from  the  Governor,  and  was  introduced  into  the  room  and  addressed  the 
Speaker  as  follows  : — "  The  Governor  has  requested  me  to  state  his  regret 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  get  the  Council  together,  and  will  feel  happy 
if  the  members  wait  on  him  this  evening  at  Sarah  Radclift"'s,  and  take  a 
glass  of  wine  with  him." 

The  house  soon  afterwards  adjourned,  and  waited  on  the  Governor  in 
the  evening. 

1716. — The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  William  Trent,  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  and  George  Roach,  refused  to  sit  on  any  trial  of  criminals 
this  year.  They  were  declared  by  the  House  of  Assembly  enemies  to 
the  Governor  and  Government  on  account  of  said  refusal. 

Charles  Gookin,  Esq.,  Governor,  accused  Richard  Hill,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  James  Logan,  Esq.,  Secretary,  of  being  friendly 
to  the  Pretender,  and  that  they  were  inimical  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

September. — Hugh  Lowdon,  armed  with  pistols,  attacked  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  bloodshed  being  fortunately  prevented,  was  committed 
to  prison,  and  a  bill  of  indictment  found ;  but  the  Governor  ordered  a 
Noli  Prosequi  to  be  entered,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  Assembly. 

1717. — Owen  Roberts,  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  was 
censured  by  the  Speaker,  before  the  House  of  Assembly,  for  neglect  of  duty. 

Members  of  Assembly  received  four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each 
day  they  attended. 

171S. — A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  for  prevention  of 
inhabitants  of  Jersey  from  selling  any  meat,  Slc,  in  the  market. 

1719. — The  Indian  traders  at  the  head  of  the  Powtomak  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  hidians  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

1720. — The  arch  in  Arch  street  in  Philadelphia  was  pulled  down  this 
year,  and  caused  much  excitement. 

1721. — A  meeting  was  called  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  prevention  of  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  within  the  Pro- 
vince, and  to  encourage  the  making  of  beer  as  a  substitute. 

1722. — Civility,  Tehahook  and  Diahausa,  Indian  Chiefs,  waited  on  the 
Governor,  Sir  William  Keith,  and  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

"  Father — The  red  men  have  been  on  the  hunting  ground — they  have 
followed  the  deer — they  looked  not  upon  your  presents. 

"Father — Our  Cliief  laments  the  death  of  the  Indian,  for  he  was  flesh 
and  blood  like  him — you  are  sorry,  but  that  cannot  give  him  life.  Father 
be  not  angry — let  John  Cartlidge  die — one  death  is  enough,  why  should 
two  die — our  hearts  are  warm  to  the  Governor  and  all  the  English." 

1722. — Captain  Thomas  Burrel,  and  Capt.  Thomas  James  appointed 
Pilots  for  the  Delaware. 
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A   |>oluii»n  ««!<  pnf«i'nlrcl  to  the  Cinirnil  AssniiMy  <ni  Ix'lialf  of  day 

];'.'•. >iirt  pi,  Kladn^'  that  tlir  pnirtiro  of  Macks  Itcing  cmploy'il    Nvas  a  gvv\\\. 

ii;f  to  llirin  who  hail  (ini^ralrd  from  luiropc  for  tlir  purpose  of 

n  Iiv»  lihood  ;   lliat   ihry  were  poor  and  honest;   they  therefore 

hr|K'tl  n  ir\\v  would  be  prepured  lor  tlie  prcM'nlmu  of  ( luploymciil  lo  ihe 

blarki*. 

The  AmhuMv  re(«»>lved,  "'I'hat  the  |)riiieiph'  was  datifjerous  and  injurious 
to  iho  |{i'puhho,  and  oiii;ht  nt>l  to  he  sanetioned  by  the  House.'" 

\7'2^\. — A  (juestion  wnn  suj:ijested  and  ar^jued  in  tlie  Assenil)ly,  "\Vlietlier 
n  CU'rjrvinan,  beinj;  nn  aheii,  eouhl  lawfully  marry  any  person  within  the 
I'rovince/'      It  wns  not  decided. 

Antlioiiy  Jnrtdi  Ilmkle,  onlered  by  the  Assembly  to  bo  taken  lo  llio 
coiintv  jaii  bv  ihc  SherilV,  anil  there  detained  iluring  their  phiasure. 

Tuveni  keepers  petitioned  the  Assend)ly,  that  all  .sellers  of  eiguars* 
»houId  bo  put  upon  the  same  fooling  willi  ihcm,  and  compelled  to  take 
out  a  lirense. 

Proprietors  of  Iron  Works  pelilion  lo  the  Assembly  to  pass  a  law  to 
prevent  anv  person  from  retailing  litpior  near  Iron  Works  to  their  work- 
men, pxreptmp  beer  or  rider. 

A  bdl  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  eneouragemcnt 
of  Distilleries  witliin  the  province,  but  such  was  the  opposition  made  lo 
it  that  Sir  ^Villiam  Keith  would  not  give  his  assent  lo  the  bill. 

A  salary  was  jjranied  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  lirst  time. 

17'Jfi. — Thomas  Wright  was  unfortunately  killed  by  some  Indians  at 
Snaketown,  beyond  Conestoga.  The  persons  who  committed  the  act 
were  punished. 

17u**>. — The  Indians  attacked  the  Iron  Works  of  Mackatawney,  but 
were  driven  olf  with  great  loss  by  the  workmen. 

A  large  number  of  Menonists  arrived  this  year  in  Pennsylvania. 

17lJ9. — Jonathan  Kenipster  and  George  Coats  were  compelled  to  kneel 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  solicit  pardon  and  promise  bet- 
ter conduct  in  future,  upon  which,  and  paying  fees,  they  were  ordered  to 
be  discharged. 

1730. — The  House  of  Assembly  ordered  thai  a  suitable  Flag  should 
be  hoisted  at  proper  days  upon  Society  Hill — and  that  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  should  be  granted  lo  Edward  Carter  for  hoisting  the  flag  on  So- 
ciety Hill  upon  Sundays,  Holy  Days,  and  upon  public  occasions. 

17.31. — The  small  pox  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  this  year. 

The  State  House  began  to  be  built  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Lawrence  and  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esqs. 

173o. — Offices  adjoining  the  State  House  completed. 

1739. — A  room  in  the  Slate  House  appropriated  lo  the  public  library  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

1742. — A  great  riot  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  produced  by  sailors  on 
the  election  ground. 

i74o. — Peter  Chartier,  an  influential  Indian  interpreter,  went  and  joined 
the  French  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  lo  the  injury  of  Pennsylvania.  Peter,  at 
the  head  of  four  hundred  Shawanese  Indians,  attacked  James  Dinnewand 

•  C-iguan  in  1725  was  impossible!  It  must  have  been  written  for  liquors.  Cigars 
were  not  in  use  till  after  1798. 
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Pelcr  Teclee,  and  robbed  them  of  their  goods.  James  Dinnew  and  Peter 
Tcetee  were  considered  respectable  Indian  traders,  and  much  excitement 
prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  robbery. 

1749. — The  friendly  hidian  Chiefs,  on  their  wav  to  I'hiladelphia,  were 
encouraged  to  commit  a  variety  of  depredations  on  the  inhabitants.  A 
cow  and  calf  belonging  to  Henry  Ote,  of  Philadelphia  County,  were  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  road  in  a  field,  and  the  Indians  were  told 
they  could  not  hurt  them  at  that  distance,  whereupon  they  took  aim  with 
their  guns  and  shot  both. 

17o0. — At  an  election  for  representatives  in  York  County,  a  large  party 
of  Germans  drove  the  people  I'rom  the  election  ground.  The  Slierilf  Ici't 
the  box  and  went  out  to  speak  to  them,  but  was  knocked  down  with 
others.  Nicholas  Ryland,  the  Coroner,  then  forced  his  way  into  the 
Court  House,  took  possession  of  the  box,  and  three  of  the  inspectors  re- 
mained with  him  to  conduct  the  election.  The  Sheriff  and  four  inspectors 
leapt  out  at  the  back  window  of  the  Court  House,  or  they  would  have 
lost  their  lives.  The  SherilF  afterwards  requested  to  be  admitted,  but 
was  refused. 

The  Sheriff  afterwards  called  on  six  freeholders  and  examined  them  on 
their  oath,  as  to  the  persons  they  thought  duly  elected,  and  then  drew  up 
a  certificate  which  he  and  the  six  signed,  and  the  return  which  they  signed 
was  accepted  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Sheriff,  however,  was  called  before  the  Assembly  and  publicly  ad- 
monished by  the  Speaker,  and  advised  to  preserve  better  order  for  the  future. 
The  following  was  the  explanation  given  to  the  Governor  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  their  conduct; — Hans  Hamilton,  the  Sheriff,  did  not  open  the 
polls  until  two  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  Marsh  people  assembled,  armed 
and  surrounded  the  window,  and  would  not  permit  the  Dutch  people  to 
vote,  whereupon  the  Dutch  people  being  the  most  numerous,  broke  into 
the  Court  House,  and  the  Sheriff  made  his  escape  with  some  of  the  in- 
spectors out  of  the  back  window;  that  they  invited  the  Sheriff  to  return, 
but  he  refused ;  that  the  Coroner  then  took  the  Sheriff's  place  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  tickets,  and  after  the  election  was  over,  the  Sheriff  was 
invited  to  count  the  tickets,  but  he  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  election. 

The  farmers  complained  this  year  that  the  bounty  given  for  squirrels 
had  tended  to  their  injury,  for  the  labourers,  instead  of  helping  them  with 
their  harvests,  had  taken  up  tlioir  guns  and  gone  to  hunt  squirrels,  as  they 
could  make  more  by  squirrel  scalps  than  by  wages  at  day  labour. 

17ol. — Benjamin  Franklin,  and  eight  other  Commissioners,  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  River  Schuylkill  from  Peters'  Island  to  John  Bar- 
tram's,  for  the  most  suitable  place  for  a  bridge,  and  they  reported  in  favour 
of  Market  Street. 

17o2. — The  superintendents  of  the  State  House  were  directed  to  pur- 
chase from  Mr.  Allen  his  cedar  tree  lot  lying  on  Walnut  Street,  south  of 
the  State  House  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  Province. 

Number  of  vessels  cleared  from  the  portof  Philadelphia  were,  in  1721. 
130;   1722,  110;   1723,85. 

Deaths  in  the  Citv  of  Philadelphia  were,  in  1722,  188;   1730,241; 
1732,  254  ;  1731,  the  small  pox  carried  off  490  ;  from  17.38  to  1744,  3179. 
Taxahlcs  in  the  Cily.— 1720,  1995;  1740,  4850;  1751,  7100. 
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(.  I       ,.y.— 17:Ji.», 'J1.37;  1737,  2030;  1712,3007;  17.17,3111  J 

1.  vr  roM«/y.— 1738,  2r>C)0,   17o'J,  3977. 

JLrfiM<*«j>.Vr  T<i»r;i. —  17r)2,  .311. 

York  C.'unlv.—  \7VX  1  ICC. ;    17')0,  17'.N;    IT')!.  lM()3. 

Cumfxrlami  rni/ri/i/.— 17  l'.»,  S(I7  ;    17.")1,  1131. 

It  wa!»  llic  prarlirc  of  tho  lldusr  o(  A.ssi'nibly  to  li:ivo  raiidlcs  Ii^lilcil 
nl  (i.trk.  Till'  Sprnkor  wotiltl  then  rail  "caiullts,"  aiui  llic  (loor-kct'pcr 
Muulil  immediately  bring  llii-in  in.  S>mp  i)f  the  .Spcaker.s  nsstd  liaiul  hells 
to  korp  Pilrnrr. 

17.>). — .^iimicl  Hazard  rcijnrstcd  aid  from  tlir  Ciovcrnor  and  Assembly 
to  h«!»  pr>«)frl  »>l"  a  new  settlement  or  cohmy  in  tlie  west. 

Cieneral  Hnidditrk  defeated.  Colonel  Dunbar,  (nicknamed  Dunl)ar  llic 
taniy, .  arrived  with  three  hundred  of  the  wounded  at  Fort  Cumberland 
on  the  2*Jd  of  July.  The  colonel  did  not  consider  himself  in  a  secure 
situation,  but  retjuested  the  Governor  to  call  him  to  Philadelphia. 

The  House  of  .Xs.'semlily  exculpated  tiieinselvcs  from  Iihiinc  in  rrjrard 
to  the  defeat  of  Braddock.     [See  Voles  of  Assembly,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1 18.] 

17oo. — George  Croghan,  James  lUird,  John  Armslroni;^,  William  IJucha- 
inn,  and  Orlan  Hoops  were  appointed  commissioners  to  open  a  road  to 
the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  supplies  to  tlie  army  on  the  Ohio 
and  YiojThopheny. 

17.W. — Irish  settlement  at  the  Great  Cave  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Jndian<i. 

Settlement  at  Tulpehockenallackcd  by  the  Indians,  and  many  destroyed 
on  both  bides. 

The  report  of  the  Council  to  the  Governor  on  the  matter  of  settlement 
of  the  Shawancse  Indians,  is  to  be  found  on  page  517,  volume  4tli,  of 
\  otes  of  Assembly. 

The  dales  of  settlement  of  llie  Sliawanese  does  not  correspond  with 
the  accounts  given  by  their  agents,  as  in  the  public  records  at  Ilarrisburgh; 
for  the  Shawanese  Indians  came  to  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said,  previous  to 
the  landing  of  William  Penn,  and  their  Chief  held  a  conference  with 
liim,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  which  they  repeatedly  refer  in  diflbrent  talks. 
They  did  not  all  remove  to  Ohio  in  the  year  1727  or  1729,  but  many- 
remained  until  1750  at  their  wigwam  of  the  Beaver  Pond,  near  the 
present  location  of  Carlisle.     [See  Votes  of  Assembly,  vol.  iv.,  p.  528.] 

17.59. — The  Indian  Chief  Cayenquiloqudar,  sends  his  son  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  English. 

.^lahlon  Kirkbride,  William  Hoge,  Peter  Dicks,  and  Nathaniel  Pennock 
vacated  their  scats  in  the  Assembly  at  the  request  of  the  Council  in  Lon- 
don, as  it  w£is  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  Qualier  in  the  assembly 
during  war. 

3Ir.  Allen  being  returned  a  member  from  the  two  counties  of  Cumber- 
land and  Norliiampton,  was  required  by  tlie  Speaker  to  declare  which 
county  he  chose  to  represent,  as  he  could  not  hold  his  seat  for  both.  Mr. 
William  Allen  chose  Cumberland. 

1758. — House  ordered  to  be  built  at  Wyoming  for  the  reception  of  the 
Indians  under  Teedyuskung,  in  order  to  promote  an  Indian  settlement 
for  the  belter  protection  of  the  province. 
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Barracks  erected  in  Pliiladelphia,  and  Joscpli  Fox  appointed  barrack- 
master. 

1758. — Benjamin  Franklin  appointed  agent  for  the  tran.saction  of  go- 
vernment affairs  durinir  his  stay  in  Great  Britain. 

1759. — Meetings  of  the  inliabitants  of  Pennsylvania  in  different  place.? 
to  express  their  oj)inion  against  horse  racing,  ganihliiiif,  plavs  and  lotteries. 

17(i0. — The  house  of  Doctor  John,  the  celebrated  Indian  Chief,  was 
attacked  on  February  14th,  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  by  persons  unknown, 
who  barbarously  murdered  Doctor  John,  his  wife,  and  two  children — 
which,  on  being  comminiicated  to  the  Governor,  he  offered  one  hundred 
pounds  reward  for  tlie  apprehension  of  the  offenders. 

17(30. — On  March  17th,  a  very  deep  snow  fell,  which  shut  up  all  the 
roads.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  unable  to  get  to  town.  A  few  only  met,  and  adjourned 
the  house  until  next  day.     The  snow  was  in  some  places  seven  feel  deep. 

1761. — An  application  was  made  to  the  Governor,  James  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  b}'  liedmoiul  Conyingham  and  other  merchants  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delpliia,  for  the  erection  of  piers  in  some  suitable  place  in  the  Delaware, 
to  preserve  their  vessels  from  ice. 

1762. — The  Assembly  directed  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  square 
on  which  the  State  House  stands,  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

A  number  of  white  children  were  given  up  by  the  Indians  at  Lancaster, 
and  as  they  were  not  claimed,  the  Governor  ordered  them  to  be  bound  out 
for  a  suitable  time. 

1763. — Application  was  made  to  the  Governor  for  regulating  taverns. 
That  one  only  should  be  in  such  a  defined  distance,  or  in  proportion  to 
so  many  inhabitants — that  the  bar-room  should  be  closed  upon  the  sab- 
bath-day, as  it  would  prevent  youth  from  committing  excesses  to  their 
own  ruin,  the  injury  of  their  masters,  and  the  affliction  of  their  parents 
and  friends. 


Remimscences  and  Statements  of  Robert  Vcnahle. 

This  was  an  aired  black  man,  bom  in  January,  1730,  died  at 
Phihulolphia  in  1834,  aged  94  years.  In  August,  1830,  I  learnt 
from  him  the  following  facts,  viz. : — 

Samuel  Powell,  a  rich  carpenter,  owned  ninety  houses,  lived  at  N.  E. 
corner  of  Pine  and  Second  Streets.  Had  his  garden  (across  the  street) 
where  is  now  Friends''  Meeting — he  worked  also  at  making  fire-buckets. 
R.  V.  showed  me  a  leathern  pitcher,  (made  by  S.  P.)  once  used  in  the 
cooper  shop  by  said  R.  Venable.* 

He  remembered  Philadelphia  every  where  unpaved — was  extremely 
miry,  and  cart  loads  often  stalled.  They  used  to  call  the  place,  in  jeer, 
''  F/7/// //-r//r/7/,"  instead  of  Piiila-delphia. 

He  well  remembered  old  Capt.  Chanceller,  the  sail  maker,  (the  great 
friend  of  Sir  Wm.  Keith,  who  stuck  to  him  to  the  last,  and  went  down 

•  He  probably  derived  his  name  from  the  Venable  family.  "  Thomas  ^'enable"  has 
his  in?cription  in  Christ  Church,  as  having  died  in  1731. 

9* 
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aiul  »aw  him  olV  from  New  Castle.')  llf  lived  at  tlic  good  brirk  Ikhisc 
^thrij  InrgiO  al  tin-  S.  K.  rt)rnor  of  "Dmncciv  Ijiiu!"  and  Arcli  Slivci  — 
and  saul  it  «a.s  thru  cnlli-d  "  Chaiicrllrr\s  Lnnc^^''  ultlntiijjh  IIosn  and 
I^iwrrncr  had  law  olHofs  tlu-ro,  and  Koss  livid  at  the  ()th<r  end  of  his 
lot  on  S*Ci>nil  .*>lrr«'t.  Ilr  saitl  tliis  Chancrilrr  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Chan- 
rollrr,  and  that  he  liad  another  .son,  Sainwl,  who  heeanie  a  .sea  ea|)lain, 
and  wi'nt  nuirh  to  »M)itlt  ira,  where  he  thinks  li*-  ninsl  havi;  remained,  or 
dird,  n!«  hr  did  not  know  of  his  having  left  any  family,  lie  was  aliout 
hi5  own  npr.  and  hatl  played  t<)gethor.  Clianceller''s  hoat.s\\ain,\Vili,u.sed 
to  hoist  the  llaij  at  the  stall  on  Soriety  Mill. 

At  where  is  the  present  St.  I'md's  C'hurch,  and  desrondiiiir  from  Pear 
Street,  al  foot  of  which  was  a  fine  sj)rinj;  ojn  n — they  called  it  "  TowelPs 
Hdl,"  and  Samnol  I\»well  owned  all  south  of  it  down  to  Sj)rucc  Street. 

'*  The  (^ucen's-head  Inn''  was  on  Water  Street,  on  the  same  lot  us  "  the 
Crooked  IJdlcl  Inn,'''  which  fronted  on  t/ic  river. 

The  first  lamp  he  ever  saw  in  the  street  was  rounds  and  was  set  np 
before  Clifton's  door,  a  large  two  story  brick  house  of  double  front,  at 
llic  S.  E.  corner  of  Clifton's  .Vlley  (^since  called  Drinker's)  and  Second 
Street,  below  l^ace  Street. 

"  Boake's  Hollow,"  in  Walnut  Street,  was  called  after  Job  Beake,  a 
porter,  who  lived  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  and 
Irom  the  back  of  his  house  went  down  a  short  hill.  \Vin.  Beake  was  an 
early  settler. 

In  September,  1S30,  I  had  further  conversation  with  old  Robert, 
on  about  two  dozen  of  special  inquiries  to  which  I  led  out  his  recol- 
lections.    The  result  as  follows: — 

Of  "  Pcnn''s  Landing  at  Blue  Anchor  Tavern''''  he  had  not  before 
hcanl.     ''Old  Cross  kept  that  Inn." 

Of  "the  Caves"  he  said  he  knew  of  none  left;  but  knew  old  Owen 
Owen,  a  Friend,  and  his  apple  tree,  where  is  now  Townsend's  Court,  by- 
Spruce  Street. 

He  remembered  the  vendues  under  the  court.  On  one  occasion  of 
>ales  there  of  prize  goods,  old  Phillips,  in  examining  the  French  muskets 
before  sale,  had  his  thumb  shot  ofT. 

Of  "Bathsheba's  bath  and  bower"  he  had  not  heard,  but  of  springs  he 
had.     Of  one  in  Dock  Street  by  Pear  Street. 

Of  "Coffee  Houses," — the  oldest  he  knew  was  a  large  wooden  house 
at  the  N.  W^  corner  of  Walnut  and  Front  Streets.  There  he  often  saw 
Governor  Thomas  go.    He  had  never  heard  of  its  being  a  Catholic  Church, 

Of  "Negro  Slaves," — never  saw  any  arrive  direct  from  Africa,  but 
enough  came  round  by  Barbadoes,  &c.     Saw  them  sold  at  Coffee  House. 

Of  "  Theatres"  he  said  he  went  to  the  Jirsl  play  at  Plumstead's  store, 
••  to  liffht  home  master  and  mistress."  The  company  there  were  genteel. 
]\Iany  people  much  opposed  plays — many  fell  out  with  Nancy  Gouge 
because  she  went  there  to  play.  There  was  then  no  Anchor  Forge  of 
Olfly's  opposite  to  Union  Street. 

"  The  great  Fire  Works"  on  the  river,  the  first  ever  seen,  were  very 
urand — were  for  the  honour  of  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton.  Old  B. 
Loxley,  the  artillery  officer,  had  their  management.  Crowds  of  people 
came  to  the  city  from  great  distances — people  much  afraid  too. 
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"The  Paxtang  boys*' alarm," — he  was  in  the  midst  of  it.  Says  old 
Capt.  Loxley  was  busy  with  his  artillery  and  company.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  excitement. 

Of  "  Christ  Church,"  he  said  it  had  a  wooden  belfry  in  the  rear  of 
church,  with  but  two  bells — the  same  now  at  St.  Peter's  Church.  Saw 
the  new  bells,  by  Capt.  Buddeii,  arrive — people  jrrf'atly  admired  to  hear 
their  ringing  at  first.     He  had  not  known  of  its  clod: — was  none. 

Of  "  Dock  Creek," — said  he  had  not  heard  of  vessels  of  any  big  size 
goinjT  into  it.  It  used  to  be  a  fine  skating  place  in  the  winter  for  boys, 
and  he  among  them — "  hundreds  of  them." 

JMisccJhmcoiis  observations. — Had  never  seen  or  known  old  Drinker,  or 
Hutton,  or  Alice.  Had  no  remarkable  things  to  tell,  that  he  had  ever 
heard  from  the  most  aged.  The  cause  of  the  name  of  "  Whalebone 
Alley"  he  could  not  explain — the  whalebone  fastened  to  the  side  wall  of 
the  house  he  had  always  seen.  Had  not  heard  of  any  Water  Battery 
once  at  or  between  Pine  and  South  Streets.  He  knew  old  Black  Virgil  and 
wife  well — they  had  lived  with  Penn  in  Philadelphia.  Poole's  Bridge 
was  built  in  his  time,  by  one  Roberts.  He  knew  a  person  who  used 
often  to  talk  of  his  personal  knowledge  of  Daniel  Pegg.  The  square 
fronting  northward  of  the  late  Beilering-house  was  a  great  apple  orchard 
in  his  time,  very  full  of  very  large  trees. 


Reminiscenses  and  Statements  of  J.  H.  J.  ^  of  Cheviot^  Ohio. 

The  following  items  are  such  as  were  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  perusal  of  the  Annals.  He  had  been  a  youth  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  What  notices  are  here 
made  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  being  only  that  portion  which 
might  best  suit  the  classification  of  "  Facts  and  Occurrences  of  Early 
Times." 

Watcr-mdons. — It  has  been  said  that  Jos.  Cooper  first  introduced  them 
for  sale  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  It  is  said  he  got  the  seed  from 
Georgia,  and  had  difficulty  to  naturalize  the  seed. 

Morris  wharf  is  probably  the  only  one  which  has  remained  in  family 
possession  so  long. 

Penn's  deed  to  A.  Morris  is  an  exception  to  the  water  limits.  His  deed 
says,  "  extending  into  the  Delaware,"  as  I  was  informed  by  the  grand- 
son, 40  to  45  years  ago. 

An  ancient  lady  told  me  of  a  "freak."  Some  of  the  youth,  one  night 
carried  off  a  large  number  of  "  New  Castle  grind  stones"  from  an  Iron- 
monger's in  Second  Street,  to  Market  Street  Hill,  and  at  a  word  let  them 
all  roll  ofT  to  the  river.  They  were  seen  by  a  constable ; — he  went  to 
owner,  asked  his  bill,  presented  it  to  the  parent  of  one  of  the  youths — 
the  bill  was  paid  next  day,  and  the  names  and  affliir  hushed  up. 

The  whipping  post  and  pillory  display  was  always  on  a  market  day — 
then  the  price  of  eggs  went  up  much.  The  criminals  were  first  marched 
round  the  streets. 

Bank  Alley  used  to  be  called  Elbow  Lane,  from  its  having  a  leading 


10  1        /'/<•/.<  titid  (\'curr*:nct  s  af  tin    I' rim  it  ire  Siil/<  i/icut. 

from  it  out  to  Thiril  Stirct.     Tlu-ro  iisri!   to  lie  scvi'ial  ilry  frootls'  stores 
and  jjroccrirs  in  it. 

Tlu'  i'iUt(i;iiiiinoiit  givin  liy  the  Finuli  Ainl)nssmlor  at  ("iii|)ont('r'.s 
house,  iu>w  tin-  Arrado,  was  a  Mippor  and  liall.  TIip  tfm|)orarv  biuldiii-r 
(  xtciuled  from  tlie  ht»us(«  aloiij;  C'licstmil  Slrecl  up  to  Sixtli  Slici'l;  the 
inside  \\as  about  lo  feel  lii^h,  and  'M  hioad.  handsomely  painted  with 
fi'stoons  of  roses  from  the  eeilinjf.  Money  was  tlirown  out  anion;:;  the 
rrowil.  Th«  lire  works  were  on  the  «tpposile  Mpiare.  I  renn  ndier  going 
to  see  the  front  house  after  it  was  struck  with  lightning. 

The  one  pennv  l)ills  Hank  of  Nortli  America  were  merely  issued  for 
f /ifiHi,'c,  when  tite  bank  had  r«fused  to  take  coppers,  so  nnuiy  oi  them  being 
base.     The  corporaiionof  New  York,  about  the  same  time,  did  lii(!  same. 

There  was  a  grave  yard  in  Fifth  Street,  east  side,  between  High  Street 
and  Chestnut  Street — had  several  head  stones. 

.}•:<({  imimuls. — I  remember  seeing  an  account  of  a  horse  belonging  to 
the  i'eiinsvlvania  Ilosi)ilal,  which  was  known  to  be  4()  years  old. 

liriinxtour. — Somewhere  about  17US  it  was  said  to  rain  brimstone, —  it 
came  with  a  verv  lieavv  rain.  Considerable  (jiiantities  could  be  gaihered 
in  old  Tottorsfield,  on  the  margin  of  the  pond,  at  the  choking  of  the  cul- 
vert.    1  gathered  some — it  only  looked  like  it. 

The  ground  of  Dr.  Hittenhou-se,  corner  of  Seventh  and  Arch,  is  highest 
in  the  city. 

When  Pcale  had  his  3Iuseum  of  Portraits  corner  Lombard  and  Third 
Streets,  he  and  one  Pine  were  the  only  portrait  painters. 

Shivelv  was  the  only  noted  whitesmith  for  line  cutlery — .shop  in  Third 
above  Chestnut. 

"  The  Medley"  was  written,  I  was  told,  by  Joseph  Lacock,  Coroner, 
lie  wrote  also  a  play,  with  good  humour,  called  '■'British  Tyranny."  I 
have  several  American  plays. 

JVclls  and  Pumps. — Some  pumps  had  great  run — people  sent  for  it, 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  The  water  in  the  yard  of  a  house  in 
Korris'  Alley  was  deemed  the  best  in  the  city;  another  great  water  was 
in  Love  Lane.  One  in  Walnut  Street,  by  Zacheny's  Court,  was  famous 
for  boiling  greens. 

I  have  seen  the  play  about  the  ]\Ioney-diggcrs  by  Col.  Forrest — there 
were  two  editions.  An  aged  lady  once  told  me  the  real  names  of  all  the 
characters.     The  cooper  therein  lived  in  Tun  Alley. 

A  large  haunted  house  was  in  Front  Street,  vis-a-vis  Norris'  Alley — 
anolherin  Fourth  Street,  an  old  frame,  just  above  Walnut  Street. 

Jacob  Balls  was  the  first  who  exhibited  equestrian  feats  in  Pliiladelidiia, 
probably  about  17S0-L     I  have  a  plate  of  it. 

Parson  Smith,  in  his  life  time,  had  a  tomb  built  above  ground,  at  his 
seat  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  and  was  buried  in  it  when  he  died. 

*•*  Fort  Wilson  House"  was  noted  for  being  covered  with  copper.  I 
saw  the  firing,  it  was  not  long, — saw  one  killed  only,  near  ilobert's  door. 

Nuinerons  other  facts  illustrative  of  the  early  histoiy  of  Philadel- 
phia could  have  been  connected  with  the  present  article,  but  us  they 
had  also  some  direct  bearings  on  places,  characters,  &c.,  intended  to 
be  specially  described  under  their  appropriate  heads,  they  are  less 
necessarj'  in  this  place. 
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(PRIMITIVE  RACE.) 


"  Proud  of  thy  rule,  wc  boast  th'  auspicious  year — 
Struck  with  thy  ills,  wc  shed  a  gen'rous  tear." 

Business  Concerns  of  William  Penn. — These  facts  concerning 
William  Penn  were  derived  from  the  perusal  of  iiis  letters,  from  16S4 
to  1087,  to  his  chief  steward  or  agent,  J.  Harrison,  at  Pennsburj^,  to 
wit : 

In  1684,  he  says  he  "  hopes  the  Lord  will  open  his  way  this  fall. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  think  of  staying  till  next  spring." 

16S5,  he  says, — "  I  am  sorry  my  40  or  ^50  charge  of  the  sloop 
is  tiung  away  tipon  oyster  shells.  I  hope  it  will  not  continue  to  be 
so  spoiled."  Pie  also  says,  "  Captain  East  charges  you  all  with  let- 
ting the  ship  lay  three  or  four  months  by  the  wall,  to  his  and  my 
detriment;  and  he  protested,  and  made  a  profitable  voyage  of  it  truly. 
I  have  no  prospect  yet  of  returning,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  I  will;  for 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  you  face  to  face  again.  Pm  sorry  you  have 
drawn  upon  me  here,  when  I  am  here  upon  their  errand,  and  liad 
rather  have  lost  ^1000  than  have  stirred  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
reproaches  I  hear  daily  of  the  conduct  of  things  bear  hard  upon  my 
spirits.  I  wonder  you  had  no  wampum  of  mine,  for  I  left  about  20 
or  £2o  worth  that  came  from  New  York,  as  part  of  the  goods  I 
paid  so  dear  for  there.  I  hear  my  sloop  has  been  ilT-used  by  Cap- 
tain Dore,  and  is  now  laid  up  in  the  Schuylkill.  I  have  disposed 
of  her  to  Richard  Song,  the  bearer.  If  she  be  not  fit,  then  hire  him 
a  sloop  for  his  turn.  I  send  rigging  by  him,  which  preserve  if  not 
wanted  for  him.  He  is  to  be  loaded  with  pipe  staves  on  my  account, 
or  any  others  that  will  freight  to  Barbadoes.  Let  him  have  one  of 
the  blacks  of  Allen, — two  of  which  are  as  good  as  bought, — such  a 
one  as  is  most  used  to  sea;  and  if  George  Emlen  will  go  with  him, 
hire  him.  He  will  return  to  thee,  by  way  of  Saltitudocs.  If  George 
Enilen  be  settled,  [he  was  wanted  as  mate]  pick  out  an  honest,  true 
man  to  go  with  Richard  Song.  I  have  sold  the  Gidielmina  for  ^40 
— so  great  is  my  loss.  I  have  lost  ,i^500  by  that  vessel.  The  trees 
I  sent  are  choice  and  costly  things,  and  if  I  live,  and  my  poor  chil- 
dren, I  shall  have  want  enough  to  transplant  to  other  plantations. 
Receive  „^^40  of  the  bearer  for  a  lady  in  England  iliat  intends  to  go 
over  soon  with  her  family;  and  many  considerable  persons  arc  like 
to  follow.  She  has  bought  .5,-500  acres,  and  her  first  300  must  be 
chosen  on  Uie  river,  next  (above)  to  Arthtir  Cook's.  She  wants  a 
house  of  l)rirk,  like  Hannah  Psalter's  in  Burlington,  and  she  will 
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Pfive  ^10  stcrliiis;  in  monoy,  and  as  lumli  nmrc  in  gooils.  Frniicis 
Collins  itr  'V.  .Maihu'k  may  build  il.  It  must  have  four  rooms  be- 
low, alutut  !>()  I>y  IS  iVct  lari^o, — (Ik"  rooms  K)  An-t  lii;::li,  and  of  (wo 
stori«'s  lu'ii;l»(."  In  auollior  h-ttor  In-  rails  Iicr  a  rrlativc,  and  says 
lie  sends  mon«>y  from  IMymoutli.  liy  l-'rancis  Kawlf,on  llie  'Jllii  of  2 
mo.  1("»M».  (.Such  fads  may  l)e  decmt'd  t«)o  mimitc  for  preservation, 
luU  who  ran  foresee  that  v\v\\  such  fads  may  not  he  re(|uisi(e  lo 
illuptrale  other  needed  jxiints  of  information : — For  instance,  in  the 
alM)ve  the  price  and  value  of  buildings  then  arc  j^iven, — the  names 
of  two  respedahle  families  now  are  i^iven  as  first  settlers  at  Hmliuir- 
(on. — ixnd  (he  ancestor  of  (he  I{awl(>  family  is  p^iven,  and  the  date 
of  his  emiirration.  It  is  by  such  incidental  facts  that  niorti  important 
ones  are  sometimes  ex])lain(>d.] 

He  writes  from  London,  l()S(),  saying,  ho  sends  for  his  family  (to 
£:o  Xo  rcnnsylvania)  iwenly-livc  l»arrels  of  beef,  some;  hundred  pounds 
of  butter  anil  canilles  from  Ireland,  and  XoO  for  my  cominu^  over, — 
meaniuLT  as  a  preparative  for  such  a  visit.  In  meant ime,  cheer  (he 
people;  my  heart  is  with  you;  expect  a  net  by  first  ship,  and  some 
powder  and  shot.  The  king  is  now  courteous  to  Friends  before  im- 
prisoned, but  pinching  (o  (he  Church  of  England;  and  several  llo- 
nian  Catholics  get  into  places.  To  you  I  say,  be  wise,  close  and 
respectful  to  superioi-s. 

In  another  letter  he  says,  "  The  Lord  has  given  me  great  entrance 
wiih  the  kiuLT,  thou^dl  not  so  much  as  is  said.  Pray  stop  those  scurvy 
quarrels  that  break  out  to  (he  disgrace  of  the  province.  All  good  is 
said  of  (he  place  and  l)ut  little  good  of  (he  people.  These  bicker- 
ings keep  back  hundreds, — ^10,000  out  of  my  way,  and  J'10U,(J()U 
out  of  the  country."  In  1GS7,  he  says,  "  I  expect  to  see  you  this 
summer,  (hough  prefemient  I  may  have.  I  choose  my  lot  among 
an  unihankfui  people." 

Pc7i)i,  the  Founder. — Penn,  the  founder,  was  once,  in  the  pro- 
vince, called  Lord  Penn,  and  it  w^as  ordered  to  be  discontinued  by 
an  act  of  the  Council  at  Philadelphia.  From  its  minutes  \ve  learn, 
that  on  the  9ih  of  11  mo.  1685,  the  Secretary  reported  to  the  Coun- 
cil, that  in  "  the  cronologie  of  the  Almanack  sett  fordi  by  Samuel 
Atkins  of  Philadelphia,  and  printed  by  William  Bradford  of  the  same 
place,"  there  were  these  ofl'ensive  words,  to  wit:  "  the  beginning  of 
government  here  by  Lord  Penn."  The  words  "  Lord  Penn''''  were 
ordered  to  be  stmck  out,  and  (he  Printer  was  charged  not  again  to 
print  any  thing  which  had  not  the  "  lycence  of  (he  Council."  This 
fact  of  course  indicates  an  Almanack  of  two  years' earlier  date  than 
the  one  of  1687,  which  I  have  preserved. 

Character  of  the  Penn  Family. — The  following  are  personal  no- 
tices and  facts  concerning  some  of  the  members  of  that  family,  as 
they  were  found  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Logan's 
MS.  selections, — kindly  lent  to  me  for  gleaning  what  I  might  deem 
pertinent  to  the  present  work,  to  wit: 
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Isaac  Norris,Sen'r., in  1701,  thus  writes  respecting  it,  saying,  "  The 
Governor  is  our  paler patrut,  and  his  worth  is  no  new  thing  fu  us. 
We  vahie  him  higiily,  anil  hope  his  hlc  will  he  jjreserveil  till  all 
things  are  settled  iiere  to  his  peace  and  conifurtand  the  people's  eti>e 
and  quiet.  His  excellent  wife, — and  .<he  is  beloved  by  ;dl — by  all 
in  its  fullest  extent, — makes  her  leaving  us  heavy,  and  of  real  sorrow 
to  her  friends, — being  of  an  excellent  spirit,  it  adils  lustre  to  her 
character.  She  has  carried  under  antl  tlnough  all  with  a  wonderful 
evenness,  humility,  and  freedom.  Her  sweetness  and  goodness  has 
become  her  character  and  is  indeed  extraordinary:  In  short,  we  love 
her,  and  she  deserves  it.  Their  Httle  son  (John)  is  a  lovely  babe." 
[The  "  conduct"  of  Mrs.  Penn  refers  "  to  tlic  unhappy  misunder- 
standing in  some  and  unwarrantable  opposition  in  others."] 

\YiUiam,  Pernios  Second  Arrival, — 1699. — James  Logan  writes, 
in  1700,  to  William  Penn,  jun'r.,and  says,  "The  highest  terms  I 
could  use  would  liardly  give  you  an  idea  of  the  expectation  and 
welcome  that  thy  father  received  from  the  most  honester  party  here. 
Friends"'  love  to  the  Governor  was  great  and  sincere.  They  had 
long  mourned  his  absence  and  passionately  desired  his  return.  Di- 
rectly from  the  wharf  the  Governor  went  to  his  deputy,  paid  him  a 
short  formal  visit,  and  from  thence,  with  a  crowd  attending,  to  Meet- 
ing, it  being  about  3  o'clock  on  Fii-st-day  afternoon,  where  he  spoke 
to  the  people,  and  praying  concluded  it;  from  thence  to  Edward 
Shippen's, where  w'e  lodged  for  about  a  month." 

Causes  of  William  Pcmi's  Return  Home,  in  1701. — William 
Penn,  in  writing  to  James  Logan,  in  July,  1701,  says,  ''I  cannot 
prevail  on  my  wife  to  stay,  and  still  less  with  Tishe.  I  know  not 
what  to  do.  Samuel  Carpenter  seems  to  excuse  her  in  it,  but  to  all 
that  speak  of  it,  say,  I  shall  have  no  need  to  stay  (in  EPigland)  and 
a  great  interest  to  return.  All  that  I  have  to  dispose  of  in  this  world 
is  here  for  daughter  and  son,  and  all  the  issue  which  this  wife  is 
like  to  bring  me;  and  having  no  more  gains  by  government  to  trust 
to  for  bread,  I  nmst  come  (back)  to  sell,  pay  debts,  and  live  and  lay 
up  for  this  posterity,  as  well  as  that  they  may  see  that  my  inclina- 
tions run  strongly  to  a  country'  and  proprietary  life,  which  then  I 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  follow,  together  wiUi  her  promise  (his  wife's)  to 
return  whenever  I  am  ready."  A  little  time  before  the  above  letter 
he  said,  "  No  man  living  can  defend  us  or  bargain  for  us  better  than 
myself."     He  calls  it  also  "  the  necessity  of  going." 

Pemi's  Design  in  Founding  his  Colony. — In  1701-5,  Penn  thus 
expresses  his  noble  design  to  Judge  Mompcsson,  a  gentlejnan  then 
resident  here,  saying,  "  I  went  thither  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  free 
colony  for  all  mankind,  more  especially  those  of  my  own  profession ; 
not  that  I  would  lessen  the  civil  liberties  of  others  because  of  their 
persuasion,  but  screen  and  defend  our  own  from  any  infringement 
on  that  account.  The  charter  I  granted  was  intended  to  shelter  them 
against  a  violent  or  arbitrary  government  imposed  upon  us;  but  that 
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ihoy  shoiilil  (iirii  il  ;iu:;iiiis|  iin",  lli.il  iiilcndi'd  (heir  sccmilv  (licicliy, 
has  i;omr(liini;  vi-iy  mnvordiy  mid  judvokini;  in  it.  Hut  as  a  fallicr 
<lt>t>s  nut  iisi-  Id  knock  liis  c  Iiililicn  on  llic  In  ad  ulicn  lliry  ilo  amiss, 
J^o  I  had  rallu'i  llicy  were  cuiitMlcd  w  illioiit  dnc  lii^oui/' 

( 'dusrs  of  7'r//;/'.v  /'rritiiltiri/  I'liilmrnissiunits. — In  llio  year 
17(l.'»,  111"  says,  "  I  too  nioinnridly  irnicMdx'i  liow  noltic  a  law  1  had 
of  »\l)oils  and  inijioils,  when  I  was  lirsi  in  Anu-rica,  that  had  heeu 
worth  hy  this  linic  sonir  thmisands  a  ycjir;  which  I  siisix-ndcd  re- 
ceiving' for  K  year  or  two,  and  thai  not  withont  a  consideration  cn- 
jnigeil  hy  several  merchants,  llui  Tlioiuas  Lloyd,  very  nidiaj)j)ily 
lor  me,  my  family,  and  himself,  coniplimenled  some  selfish  sj)iiit3 
with  the  repeal  thereof,  withont  my  linal  consent,  which  his  com- 
mission ret|nired;  and  that  has  heen  the  sonice  of  idl  my  loads  and 
inahililies  to  support  myself  under  the  tionhles  that  iiave  occurred  to 
me  on  acconnt  of  settlinLT  JHhI  niainlainint,^  the  colony.  1  spent  npon 
it  J.  Id, (UK)  the  liist  two  years.  My  (iej)nty  sjovernors  cost  me  mnch, 
— and  v;u^i  snins  1  have  melted  away  here  in  London  to  iiinder  mncli 
mischief  aijainsi  us,  if  not  to  do  ns  mnch  jjood,  I  can  say  that  Lord 
Baltimore's  revenue  is  far  transcending  what  I  can  hope  for,  although 
he  never  took  him  one  hundredth  of  my  concern." 

P(7iii\^  Mdl-trfdtmciit  fniDi  the  T\>rds. — Philip  Ford  of  London, 
a  merchant,  holding  the  profession  of  a  Friend,  had  been  Penn's 
steward  and  general  agent  there,  and  proved  deeply  treacherous  to 
him,  hy  trumping  up  an  enormous  account.  Penn,  in  a  moment 
of  want  and  of  misplaced  confidence,  gave  him,  unknown  to  all  his 
friends,  a  deed  of  sale  in  absolute  form,  for  all  his  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, taking  thereon  from  Ford  a  lease  of  three  years.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  Ford  received  .i?! 7,(100  and  paid  out  ^"16,000  yet 
claimed  a  balance  of  Penn  of  c^f  10.500  produced  by  a  compound 
interest  account  and  excessive  commissions,  &c.  Ford  died,  and  his 
son,  stiiuulated  by  his  mother  Bridget,  although  a  bed-ridden  woman, 
and  a  professed  Friend,  would  come  to  no  compromise,  but  on  the 
contrar}',  in  the  11  mo.  1707-8,  actually  arrested  William  Penn, 
while  at  the  Friends'  Meeting!  Penn,  to  baflle  their  extortion,  by 
the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  preferred  to  go  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where 
he  was  sure  to  negotiate  better  terms  for  himself.  The  case  came 
up  before  the  Lords  in  Chancer}^  and  in  Parliament,  d:c.,]Hit  notliing 
was  settled  till  Penn's  friends  resolved  to  help  him  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties, by  making  terms  with  the  Fords.  They  gave  about  oi^SOOO, 
Penn's  friends  in  London  raised  by  subscriptions  .i^3000,  in  Bristol 
^'"2000  and  in  Leland  ^2000  more,  taking  securities  on  his  estate 
to  repay  themselves.  While  at  the  prison,  Penn  was  much  visited 
by  Friends,  with  whom  he  held  Meetings.  Isaac  NoiTis,who  visited 
him  there,  says  his  lodgings  were  commodious  and  comfortable  at 
tlie  Old  Baily,  and  himself  well  and  cheeiy. 

The  Fords,  while  he  was  there,  had  the  presumption  to  petition 
Queen  Anne  to  put  them  in  possession  of  Pennsylvania! — Prepos- 
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terous  claim  for  a  debt  less  lliuii  ^'2000 !  It  was  of  course  di.-^re- 
garded.  Peim,  while  thus  "  in  durance  vile"  for  a  few  nionllis, 
conducted  his  correspondence,  &c.,  as  usual.  His  mind  was  still 
free. — "  The  oppressor  iiolds  the  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what 
a  flight  the  spirit  talces!"  Isaac  iSorris  writes  of  liim,  that  "he 
seems  of  a  spirit  fit  to  bear  and  rub  through  dillicuUifs,  and  his 
foundation  (in  truth)  still  remains.  He  verifies  the  pahii  in  the 
fable, — "  The  more  he  is  pressed  the  more  he  rises!"* 

PcjuCs  Letters. — Penn's  letters  to  James  Logan  (especially  from 
Pennsbury)  are  often  singular, — they  are  so  intemiixed  witli  civil 
business  and  domestic  affairs,  or  sometimes  with  a  little  religion. f 
Potts,  ketdes,  candles,  or  two  or  three  lbs.  of  coffee-berries,  if  to  be 
sold  in  the  town!  or,  proclamations  of  "  nervous  force,"  assemblies, 
sheriffs,  and  customs, — all  abmptly jumbled  together !  In  iiis  mani- 
fold allairs  James  Logan  became  his  neccs:n\ry  fac-totu//i.  One 
cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  large  proportion  of  civil  affairs  of  all 
kinds  which  he  has  to  notice.  It  seems  so  incompatible  with  his 
known  diligence  and  much  time  consumed  in  his  religious  pubHc 
engagements.  He  perhaps  explains  this  matter  incidentally  in 
some  expressions  to  James  Logan,  saying,  as  advice  to  him,  that 
"  Religion,  while  in  its  growth,  fits  and  helps  us  above  all  other 
things,  even  in  things  of  this  world,  clearing  our  heads,  quickening 
our  spirits,  and  giving  us  faith  and  courage  to  perform." 

Penn's  letters  are  vigorous  in  thought  and  sententious  in  expres- 
sion:— so  much  so,  that  the  frequent  elliptical  form  of  his  sentences 
makes  them  quite  equivocal  to  modern  ears.  Some  of  them  by 
changing  the  punctuation  could  be  made  now  to  contradict  them- 
selves. He  wrote  rapidly,  and  with  a  ready  command  of  words. 
His  wife  Hannah  too,  wrote  very  like  him  in  business  style.  Tiic 
correspondence,  as  preserved  by  Mrs.  Logan,  between  James  liOgan 
and  \\  illiam  Penn,  is  veiy  well  adapted  to  display  the  mind  and 
characters  of  the  writers. 

Williayji  Peiui's  illness  and  death. — Governor  Penn's  illness 
began  in  the  summer  of  1712,  at  London.  It  began  in  the  form  of 
a  "  lethargic  fit,"  and  at  six  months  afterwards  he  had  a  second  fit 
at  Bristol.  Just  before  the  latter  he  began  and  left  unfinished  his 
last  letter  to  James  Logan.  It  was  sent  as  it  was,  and  is  now  at 
Steaton,  in  almost  illegible  characters.  After  this  he  left  Hristol,  in- 
tending to  go  to  London  "  to  settle  some  affairs,  and  to  gel  somt;  laws 
passed  for  the  province,  but  finding  himself  unable  to  bear  the  fatigiie 

*  Isaac  Norris  says,  the  Fords  ofTfired  to  sell  him  the  country  for  £8000  Rterlini; ! 
Philip  Ford  the  elder,  was  then  dead;  his  widow  Bridget  Ford  and  his  son  Philip  were 
his  Executors.  James  Lo-^an  regretted  that  his  patron  had  so  long  kept  him  a  stranger 
to  his  embarrassments  with  this  ungrateful  and  extortionate  family. 

■j-  This  necessarily  happened  from  the  situation  of  the  infant  colony,  with  ever}'  thinsf 
to  attend  to  as  well  as  alfairs  of  government.  Oidy  take  a  momentiry  view  of  the 
multitudinous  sul>jccts  whicii  must  have  occupied  the  mind  of  \\'illiain  Penn  at  this 
time,  and  then  vou  will  not  wonder  that  he  rapidly  passed  from  one  to  the  otlicr. 
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of  tlic  joumry  l»o  just  ri'ju'lird  Husruiiilx',*  wlini  ho  was  iv^n'm 
s«m>:(mI  wiili  his  two  fonncr  inilisj«)siti()iis,"  &c.  Afici  this,  at  (iincs, 
fond  h«>i>rs  wtMc  ciUcilaiiird  of  his  jviilial  n'rovcry  ;  hut  ihcy  (ncnlii- 
nlly  pro\cil  hiii  iht>  (h-hisicms  of  foiitl  h(i|>f.  Ai  iiiUMvals,  "when  a 
linh>  t-asy,  h«'  hati  rt'tmMiiii,^  ihoii^hls  siill  ah\c  in  him  of  IN'iuisyl- 
vniiia,"  v^:r.  In  ihc  next  ycar(17ll{)  he  hail  "recovered  u  great 
deijreo  of  heahh  and  .sirenu;th,  hul  not  his  wonted  strength   in  cx- 

f)resiiion,  nor  w;us  he  aide  to  engage  in  hnsinc'ss  as  formerly,"  yet 
le  could  sometimes  go  out  to  Meeting  nt  Kejiding,  "which  he  hore 
very  comfortahly,  ami  ex|)ressed  his  refreshment  and  saiisfaction  in 
beiniT  liiere  ;"  indeed,  "  he  fre(|nently  expressed  his  enjoyment  in 
the  Lord's  goodness  to  him  in  his  private  retirements, and  fr('(|iienlly 
expressed  iiis  loving  concern  for  the  good  of  his  jirovince,"  allhoiigh 
not  so  well  as  to  digest  and  answer  [ttirticulars  in  letters  relating  to 
business  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1711,  his  wife  further  speaks  of  his  having  had  two  or  three 
little  returns  of  his  paralytic  disorder,  but  that  "  they  left  him  in 
pretty  good  healtli, — not  worse  in  speech  than  for  some  months 
l^efore,"  and  when  she  "  keeps  the  thoughts  of  l)usiness  from  him 
he  was  very  sweet,  comfortable,  and  easy,  and  cheerfully  resigned, 
and  takes  delight  in  his  children,  his  friends,  and  domestic  comforts." 
His  stale  then,  says  she,  is  a  kind  of  translation!  The  company 
of  his  wife  became  an  essential  part  of  his  comforts;  so  much  so, 
that  '*  he  is  scarce  ever  eai^y  with  or  without  company,  unless  she 
was  at  his  elbow,"  and  if  she  then  took  occasion  "  to  write  aI)out 
liis  affairs  in  his  sight,  it  so  renewed  his  cares  therein,  and  made  him 
so  imeasy  and  unwell,  that  she  was  obliged  to  write  by  stealth,"  &c. 
Sometimes,  "  he  desired  to  write  on  his  former  business,  but  his 
writing  being  as  imperfect  as  his  speech"  made  his  wife  interfere  to 
prevent  if. 

In  171.5,  he  is  spoken  of  as  still  going  to  Reading  to  Meetings, 
and  as  walking  about  his  gardens  and  commons  daily.  He  con- 
tinued thus  for  the  two  succeeding  years,  "  enjoying  much  serenity 
of  mind  [a  thing  so  unusual  when  in  his  perplexities  and  full  health!] 
and  continued  incomes  of  the  love  of  God," — a  virtual  "  translation" 
to  him ! 

On  another  occasion  (in  171T)  she  says,  "  he  has  all  along  de- 
lighted in  walking  and  talang  the  air,  when  the  weather  allows,  and 
when  unfit,  diverts  himself  from  room  to  room,  which  is  one  reason 
for  retaining  so  large  a  house  at  an  inconvenient  expense." 

In  the  succeeding  year,  1718,  this  great  and  good  man  yielded 
to  his  infirmities,  and  went  to  join  that  holy  society  of  "just  men 
made  perfect,"  with  which  it  Avas  his  delight  while  on  earth  to  occupy 
his  thoughts.  At  the  annunciation  of  his  death  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  pleased  the  Governor,  (Keith)  incongruously  enough,  "  to  set  it 

*  At  this  place  he  remained  till  he  died.  M*hy  do  none  of  our  travelling  Penn^ylva- 
nians  visit  and  describe  the  remains  of  his  mansion  ! 
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forth  accortling  to  a  mililar}-  perforinanrc !"  But  his  wife  more 
appropriately  soloninizcs  it  in  a  fct-linij^  letter  to  James  Lu^aii, 
saying,  "  the  full  sati-^faclion  I  have  in  that  loss,  is  the  ;^rrcat  and 
inisj)eakable  gain  of  him,  who  wiis  dearer  to  me  than  life  iLself 
The  loss  itself  has  brought  upon  me  a  vast  load  of  care,  toil  of 
mind,  and  sorrow." 

So  closed  the  eventful  life  of  the  christian  and  the  sage! — 

"  With  equal  goodness,  sound  integrity 
A  firm,  unshaken,  uncorrupteil  soul 
Amid  a  slidinn;  asje,  and  burning  strong, 
Not  vainly  blazing,  for  his  country's  weal !" 

William  Petuis  Portrait. — The  original  and  tnic  likeness  o: 
William  Penn,  or  the  best  and  only  one  existing  as  such  atnong  us 
is  a  bust  in  the  liOganian  library,  which  was  first  taken  by  .Sylvanus 
Bevan,  acknowledged  by  the  best  judges  to  be  a  very  capable  and 
extraordinary  hand  in  that  line,  to  whom,  in  his  young  years,  Wil- 
ham  Penn  was  a  familiar  acrjuaintance,  friend  and  patron. 

A  note  of  Robert  Proud*  says,  "  The  likeness  is  a  real  and  true 
one,  as  I  have  been  informed,  not  only  by  himself,  (8.  B.)  but  also 
by  other  old  men  in  England,  of  the  first  character  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  knew  him  in  their  youth." 

In  the  Evening  Post  of  17TS,  it  is  asserted  that  Du  Simitiere,  the 
n)iniature  and  crayon  painter,  offers  the  only  likeness  extant  of  the 
great  Founder,  drawn  by  him  from  a  bust  in  alto  relievo,  and  en- 
graved in  London.     Who  has  a  copy? 

Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the 
Historical  Society,  by  the  Penn  family  in  England,  an  original  por- 
trait in  oil,  done  from  life,  and  in  armour,  when  Wm.  Penn  seems 
to  have  been  a  half  grown  lad.  It  is  finely  executed — presents  a 
beautiful  face,  with  fidl  flowing  ringlets  of  hair,  and  makes  us  won- 
der at  the  contrast  of  characters  in  the  same  person,  as  seen  in  our 
common  portraits  of  him  in  his  wig  and  Quaker  garb.  Still  ihey 
are  sufficiently  alike  in  features  to  show  that  his  portraits,  of  both 
kind,  have  been  faithfully  done  to  nature.  The  sharp  pointed  nose 
is  equally  visible  in  both. 

Grenville  Penn  has  lately  written  a  life  of  his  ancestor  Admiral 
Penn,  and  in  it  he  gives  a  likeness  of  our  Wm.  Penn,  as  above 
spoken  of,  said  to  have  been  done  for  him  when  he  was  22  years  of 
age,  when  he  appeared  in  the  world  as  a  young  cavalier;  and 
when  he  was  in  fact  "««  nfficrr  imder  the  l)tike  of  Ormond,  in 
Ireland,  and  most  active  in  quelling  the  rebellion  there."  But  very 
fe\\\  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  character  of 
Penn,  have  been  aware  that  he  was  once  a  young  inilitairo!  His 
abandonment  of  that  profession,  was  what  so  deeply  chagrined  and 
frustrated  the  purposes  of  his  belligerent  father! 

•  In  the  year  17.50,  Robert  Proud  dwelt  with  Sylvanus  Bevan  in  London  ;  of  rourse 
he  had  there  good  opportunities  to  hear  of  iIjc  likeness.  The  portrait  given  in  this  work 
is  copied  from  the  bust. 
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The  stntuo  df  Poim  in  (lie  Pfiiiisylvaiiiii  Hospital  imist  \w  xc- 
gnnli'i)  as  a  mtv  aociiralr  r('])irsfiitalion.  Il  was  cMHMitid  in  whole, 
or  in  iv\il.  In  litimn,  llic  bosl  statuary  of  his  day.  it  was  cast  orii;i- 
nally  for  l.onl  \r  Di'spcnsor, nml  hiiil  aside  hy  his  suocosioi  iSii  Jdhn 
Dashwood.  ll  was  aftt'iwards  puirhascd  hy  John  l'ciui,who  ahont 
forty  yiMis  .-iner,  made  il  a  prescut  to  the  llo-pital  in  IMiiladclphia. 

Mrs.  Itdnnah  Pinn. — This  hidy  was  not  h-ss  exlraorchiiary  for 
her  endownients  of  miiul  as  a  woman,  llian  was  her  husband's 
aiuonp;  nicn.  !Shc  Wius  a  true  w  ifc,  in  that  she  was  "  an  hclp-niete" 
such  a  man  as  Pcnn.  Duiini^  her  hushand's  h)ni,'  ilhiess,  and 
some  time  after  his  deatli,  she  londucleil  the  corres])on(lence  with 

c  colony  in  her  own  proj)er  hand;  anil  with  such  aliility  of  style 
as  to  be  so  far  the  represi-nlativc  of  In  r  husband,  llial  bcr  letters 
iniiihl  readily  be  read  as  his  ow  n. 

While  the  modestly  sjieaks  of  herself  as  a  "  poor  helpless  woman 
baviuij  her  hanils  overfull  of  family  allairs  and  troubles,"  W'c  find 
her  "  slej)pinjT[  up  lo  London  for  the  relief  of  the  colony,  and  there 
conferring  with  men  of  competent  judgments  to  enaljle  her  the 
better  to  make  choice  of  a  new  Governor  ;  for  she  would  have  gladly 
consented  to  the  present  Governor's  continuance  had  his  conduct 
been  answcrai)le  to  his  trust." 

In  short,  her  numerous  letters  in  the  Logan  collection  manifest  a 
mind  strangely  competent  to  write  with  much  good  sense  and  fitness 
of  style  on  every  branch  of  the  colonial  govenmient  to  which  her  hus- 
band's attention  (if  well)  would  liave  been  required.  Such  a  modest, 
unassuming,  and  diflident  female,  conducting  such  a  national  con- 
cern in  the  midst  of  her  proper  household  avocations,  with  such 
complete  but  unpretending  ability,  is  probably  without  a  parallel.  Let 
good  wives  read  tliem,  that  they  may  instruct  themselves  and  teach 
their  daughters  to  emulate  her  usefulness  in  like  cases  of  family  be- 
reavements or  extremities. 

"  From  the  force  of  bright  example  bold, 
Rival  her  worth,  and  be  what  they  behold  !" 

Let  husbands  too,  from  her  example,  learn  that  good  waives  can 
often  profitably  assist  them  in  their  common  concerns  if  duly  in- 
trusted with  the  charge  ! 

Mrs.  Logan  well  remembers  to  have  seen  in  her  youth  a  portrait 
of  Hannali  Penn  at  the  mansion  of  James  Hamilton,  at  Bush-hill. 
Where  is  it  now  ? 

William.  Penn^  jun'r. — As  this  son  was  regarded  in  the  colony 
as  the  piobable  heir  of  the  founder,  he  being  the  only  son  by  the 
first  wife,  it  will  afford  additional  interest  to  glean  such  notices  of  his 
character,  as  may  serve  to  exliibit  the  habits  of  his  mind  and  the 
causes  which  prevented  his  being  looked  to  as  a  future  acceptable 
Governor.  I  noticed  the  following  intimations  respecting  him  in 
the  coiTespondence  between  the  father  and  James  Logan,  &c. 

In  1701,  William  Penn  intending  to  send  him  out  to  the  colony 
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thus  describes  him  saying,  "  He  luus  wilt,  pretends  much  to  honour, 
has  kept  the  top  company,  is  over-generous  by  half,  and  yet  sharp 
enough  lo  get  to  spend.  Handle  him  witli  love  and  wisdom.  He 
is  conquered  that  way."  He  was  named  also  as  to  bring  with  him 
two  or  three  couple  of  hounds;  some  of  tliem  fur  ibe  chase  of 
wolves. 

In  1703,  the  father  thus  directs  respecting  him  on  his  arrival  say- 
ing, "  Innnediately  take  him  away  to  Pennsbury,  and  there  give 
him  the  true  state  of  things,  and  weigh  down  his  levities  as  well  as 
temper  his  resentments,  and  inform  his  understanding,  since  all 
depends  upon  it,  as  well  for  his  future  happiness  as  in  metisure 
poor  country's.  I  propose  the  best  and  most  sensible  for  his  c 
versation.  Watch  iiim,  out-wilt  him,  and  honestly  overreach  I 
— for  his  good." — [Even  as  did  St.  Paul  himself,  "who,  being 
artful,  caught  them  with  guile ;  if  by  any  means  he  might  win 
some."] 

On  another  occasion  the  father  writes,  saying,  his  son  goes  out  "  to 
see  how  he  likes  the  place,  and  if  so,  to  return  and  fetch  his  family. 
He  aims  to  improve  his  study  this  winter  with  thee,  as  well  to  know 
the  laws  and  people.  Use  thy  utmost  influence  upon  him  to  make 
him  happy  in  himself  and  me  in  him.  Qualify  his  heats,  inform 
his  judgment,  increase  his  knowledge,  advise  him  to  proper  com-- 
pany,  he  being  naturally  too  open.  In  short,  keep  him  inolTensively 
employed  at  those  times  that  he  is  not  profitably  concerned.*  En- 
treat our  friends  to  gain  him  all  they  can,  and  never  speak  or  report 
any  thing  to  his  disparagement  behind  his  back,  but  tell  him  of  it, 
and  he  has  that  reasonableness  and  temper  to  take  it  kindly.  Be 
35  much  as  possible  in  his  company  for  that  reason,  and  sufler  him 
not  to  be  in  any  public  house  after  the  allowed  hours." 

Tiic  preceding  may  be  deemed  a  remarkable  premonition,  con- 
sidering how  very  soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  into  an  afTray,  in 
such  a  snare!  The  facts  will  presently  be  told ;  and  as  they  will 
be  found  to  drive  him  from  Friends  and  to  make  the  after  members 
of  Penn's  famil}'  churchmen,  it  may  well  be  said  of  him  in  the  pre- 
sent case, — "  There  are  moments  in  the  progress  of  time,  which  are 
the  counters  of  whole  ages!" 

It  may  be  remarked  too,  that  Friends  did  not  seem  lo  get  much  in- 
fluence over  his  conduct ;  for  one  of  Uiem  writes,  that  "  he  goes 
to  no  worship,  and  sometimes  comes  to  Meetings.  He  is  good  na- 
tured  and  loves  company, — but  that  of  Friends  is  too  dull !" 

James  Logan  in  speaking  of  him  to  the  father  says,  "  I  hope  his 
voyage  hither  will  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  It  is  a  great  stock 
of  good  nature  that  has  led  him  out  into  his  youthful  sallies  when 
too  easily  prevailed  on ;  and  the  same  I  hope,  when  seasoned  witli 

*  All  thisgnoil  conduct  to  proceed  from  James  T,0|;an,  himself  l)ut  a  youncj  and  single 
man,  shows  the  great  confidence  that  was  reposed  m  his  exemplary  morals  and  good 
sense. 

Vol.  I.— P  10* 
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llie  iiillmMioo  of  liis  provailiiij;  lutioi  jiiili;iiuMil,  with  wliuh  he  is  well 
siua-il,  w  ill  li;ij)i)il\'  loiuluct  liiin  iiiio  ilic  thuiinol  of  his  duty  to 
Gotl,  liimsrll"  aiul  tlirt'." 

It  WiUiM  .-I'ciii  that  youiiLi;  INiiii  hiiiisclf  had  had  i<t)m(;  iiitiiiiatioii 
hoforo  his  loiiiiiij;  to  lMiila(lili>hia,  that  his  hahits  were  not  Avcll  spo- 
ken of  thci«> ;  for,  in  his  Icitrr  to  James  Loj^aii  of  2Sth  Feh.  17().'{, 
he  snys,  '*  Villainous  reports  I  know  hav(!  heen  industriously  hy 
some  hrouujht  over  (to  yon)  at^ainst  me.  The  Lord  forij^ivc  (hem 
lis  1  do.  In  llic  fidi,  if  1  nm  well,  I  will  he  with  you.  I  give  my- 
self a  fjreal  deal  of  satisfaction  every  day  in  considcrinsr  of  the 
nres  of  Pemisylvania  anil  the  henefit  I  shall  n^ap  in  your  con- 
ditions and  in  the  lnuiks  I  desij^n  to  Itrintj  over  with  mc,  i^c." 
erhajvs  yon  may  thiidc  I  write  too  gravely  to  he  sincere,  unless  you 
knt)w  me  well  enough  to  lielieve  that  hypocrisie  was  n(!ver  my 
talent."  He  also  says,  "  Tm  told  the  church  party  are  very  desirous 
of  my  coming  over,  as  not  douljting  hut  to  make  mv,  their  properly, 
but  they  will  find  themselves  as  much  mistaken  as  others  have  been 
that  liavc  thought  mc  a  churchman,  which,  I  thank  God,  I'm  as  far 
from  as  you  can  wish  or  desire." 

In  the  year  1704,  while  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  he  took  sucli  of- 
fence against  some  Friends  as  to  declare  himself  virtually  al)solved 
from  all  connexion  with  the  Society.  Although  he  was  then  a  mar- 
ried man  he  appears  to  have  heen  lavish  of  expense  and  fond  of 
display  and  good  living.  For  instance,  J.  Logan  says  he  much  ex- 
ceedcil  his  father's  limit  in  expenses,  kept  his  kemiel  of  hounds, 
and,  because  "  the  whole  town  did  not  allbrd  a  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Governor's  son,  as  a  boarder,"  James  Logan  took  William 
Clarke's  great  house  ;  (afterwards  Pcmberton's  in  Chestnut  Street) 
where  James  Logan,  William  Penn,  jim'r.,  Judge  Mompesson, 
Governor  Evans,  &c.  kept  house  eji  /r/miZ/e,— none  of  them  having 
wives  there.     It  w'as  even  supposed  that  he  had  become  too  free 

widi  a  Miss ,  in  Bucks  county  ;  so  much  so,  that  James  Logan 

writes,  "  'Tis  a  pity  his  wife  came  not  with  him,  for  her  presence 
would  have  confined  him  within  bounds  lie  was  not  too  regular  in 
obsening." 

With  such  dispositions  he  got  into  a  fray  one  night  at  Enoch 
Stor}'s  Inn,  in  Coombe's  alley,  quarrelling  with  the  watch  there 
(respectable  citizens  then  serving  in  their  turns)  about  the  militia, 
then  newly  organized  in  three  counties  as  volunteers.  The  affair 
was  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  came  mto  court  to  the  inten- 
ded exposure  of  the  young  Governor ! 

In  1704,  7  mo.,  the  Grand  Jury  present  them  for  an  assault  on 
James  Wood,  constable,  and  James  Dough,  watch  ;  the  names  pre- 
sented were  William  Penn,  jun'r.  John  Finny,  sherifT,  Thomas 
Gray,  scrivener,  and  Joseph  Ralph,  cjuondam  friend  of  P^'ranklin, 
As  the  fracas  progressed,  other  persons  presented. — Penn  called  for 
pistols  to  pistol  them,  but  the  lights  being  put  out,  one  fell  upon 
young  Penn  and  gave  him  a  severe  beating.     Cross  actions  were 
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biouglit  by  several  of  the  parlies.  Governor  Evans,  who  was  him- 
self a  f]^ay  fellow,  so  much  favoured  the  escape  of  Enoch  Story,  the 
host,  who  joined  Penn's  party  at  the  time,  that  he  reversed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  against  him.  In  the  Lugan  MS.  at  Stenton, 
there  is  some  correspondence  between  Evans,  Penn,  and  Logan, 
concerning  the  affair. 

James  Logan  seems  to  have  regarded  this  as  incensing  and  deroga- 
tory in  the  Gnuid  Jury,  and  therefore  palliates  him,  saying,  "The 
indignity  to  put  upon  the  son  of  the  founder  is  looked  upon  by  most 
moderate  men  to  be  very  base,  [they  besides  gave  him  some  hearty 
knocks!]  and  by  himself  and  those  concerned  in  the  government  is 
deeply  resented  ;  thy  son  therefore  holds  himself  no  longer  obliged 
to  keep  up  appearances,  and  throws  off  all  of  the  Quaker,  although 
he  still  professes  a  tender  regard  to  his  father's  profession,  but  he  has 
resolved  to  leave  us  and  go  home  in  the  Jersey  man  of  war  from 
New  York."  Probaljly,  however,  the  explanation  offered  l)y  Isaac 
Norris,  sen-r.,  at  that  time,  is  nearer  the  truth,  to  wit:  "William 
Penn,  jun'r., is  quite  gone  off  from  Friends;  he,  being  with  some 
extravagants  that  beat  the  watch,  was  presented  with  them  ;  which 
unmannerly,  disrespectful  act,  as  he  takes  it,  gives  him  great  dis- 
gust, and  seems  a  waited  for  occasion  ;  I  wish  tilings  had  been  better, 
or  he  had  never  come." 

It  is  probable  from  the  influence  of  this  first  bom  son  of  the  foun- 
der, that  the  subsequent  race  of  tlie  Penns  have  been  led  off  from 
Friends;  a  circumstance,  which  one,  although  no  Friend,  may  re- 
gret, because  it  entirely  destroys  their  identities  and  even  sympa- 
thies with  their  much  honoured  progenitor ! 

William  Penn;  speaking  of  that  affair,  says,  "  See  how  much 
more  easily  bad  Friends'  treatment  of  him  stumbled  him  from  the 
truth,  than  those  he  acknowledges  to  be  good  ones  coidd  prevail  to 
keep  him  in  possession  of  it,  from  the  prevailing  groimd  in  himself 
to  what  is  levity  more  than  to  what  is  retired,  circumspect  and  virtu- 
ous ;  I  justify  not  his  foil}', and  still  less  their  provocation." 

"  Their  provocation"  probably  alludes  to  such  acts  as  these, 
among  others,  to  wit :  David  Lloyd,  the  speaker,  wiio,  although  a 
Friend,  was  inimical  to  the  father,  expressed  himself  thus  offen- 
sively, saying,  "  This  poor  province  is  brought  to  poor  condition  by 
the  revels  and  disorders  wliich  young  Penn  and  his  gang  of  loose 
fellows  are  found  in  here,  to  the  great  grief  of  Friends  and  others  here," 
The  better  to  enable  him  to  return  home  and  pay  debts  here  he 
sold  out  the  manor,  since  Norrington,  to  Isaac  Norris  and  William 
Trent  for  ^SOO. 

When  in  England  he  much  added  to  his  father's  expenditures 
by  free  living;  tlie  father,  thus  expres*;ing  his  regrets  thereat,  saying, 
his  "son  with  his  young  wife  of  united  sentiment  in  expensive  living 
beyond  their  means,  they  arc  much  expense  and  grief  to  him  for 
many  years  and  many  ways."  He  writes  also,  "lie  intends  going 
into  the  army  or  navy."     Afterwards  he  is  spoken  of  as  putting  up 
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A>r  ParliamoMt,  niul  losinjx  it,  as  wiis  siisjjccicd  by  bribery;  wIhto- 
fon-  his  fallicr  "  wishes  In-  wouhl  liirii  his  face  Id  ])rivacy  Jnul  l;(ii)(1 
hushaiuhy." 

Aflei  tliis  we  hear  iiolhini;  of  ihis  head  slroiii^f  son,  save  his  ji»in- 
iiij:^  himself  to  the  coiuiinmiDii  of  the  ehuieh  of  l")ny;|;iiul,  until  after 
tlie  death  of  his  honoured  father,  lie  then,  in  opposition  to  \m 
niothei  who  was  executrix,  ulleeted  lo  assume  the  uoxernment  of 
the  province,  iuui  to  re-oonunission  (u)vernor  Keith,  the  council,  iVi-c. 
in  his  own  name,*  sayinij,  "  I  am,  as  his  heir,  Im-couic  your  j)roj)rie- 
tor  and  (Jovernor,  and  I  take  liiis  oct-asion  lo  declare  to  you  in\'  in- 
tentions of  strictly  adheriiiLr  lo  the  inleresLs  of  I'enn.sylvania.  I  in- 
tend tit  he  (if  nti  parly,  luit  am  resolveil  lo  shake  hands  with  all 
honesi  men.  Although  I  am  of  the  church  of  Euf^^land,  and  trust 
I  shall  die  in  her  connnunion,  I  solemnly  promise  the  Quakers  that 
I  will  on  all  occasions  i:;ive  them  marks  of  my  friendship,"  A:c. 

IJut  alas,  poor  man  !  he  had  for  some  four  or  five  years  before  this 
event  i,'iven  himself  too  much  to  intemperance  ;  for,  about  the  lime 
his  alleclionate  and  anxious  father  had  lost  his  ability  lo  govern, 
(by  his  sickness,)  his  son,  who  should  have  stood  in  iiis  slead, 
proved  Jiimself  an  unworthy  scion  of  the  parent  stock,  and  could 
not  be  intrusteil.  lie  wandered  aljroad  and  left  his  wife  and 
children  with  the  parent  family  at  Ruscombe.  He  died  in  1720, 
(two  years  after  ids  fatlicr)  at  Calais,  or  Liege  in  France,  of  a  deep 
consumption  induced  by  his  own  indiscreet  living,  and  deeply  "  re- 
gretting the  wrongs  he  had  done!"  "  The  way  of  the  transgressor 
IS  Iiard^!" 

He  left  three  children,  viz.  Springett,  Guh'elma  Maria,  and  Wil- 
liam.— The  latter  when  he  grew  up  was  oflered  10,000  acres  of  land 
near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware  as  a  present  from  the  Indians,  who, 
in  love  of  his  grandfather,  desired  him  to  come  over  and  live  in  the 
country.  None  of  lliem  however  came  to  the  country.  One  daugh- 
ter, Gulielma,  mariied  Charles  Fell,  Esq.,  as  her  second  husband. 
Springett  died  young  ;  and  the  Irish  estate  passed  through  the  daugh- 
ter of  William,  who  married  Gaskill  in  1761,  to  the  present  Phila- 
delphian  family  of  that  name. 

John  Peiin. — This  was  the  eldest  son  l)y  the  second  marriage. 
He  was  quite  an  amiable  man,  and  in  the  esteem  of  James  Logan, 
his  favourite  of  all  the  proprietor's  children.  He  was  besides  born 
in  Philadelphia,  and  wtis  called  therefore  "  the  American  ;" — he  w^as 
born  in  1(3U9,  and  died  in  1746,  unmarried.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  Bristol  in  England  wiili  a  cousin,  as  a  merchant  in  the  linen 
trade, — a  situation  in  which  "  he  gave  his  parents  much  satisfaction." 
He  visited  Pennsylvania  in  1734;  he  was  a  churchman;  but  I  have 

•  As  this  appointment,  so  made,  was  without  the  consent  of  the  crown,  the  question 
was  made  bv  Keith  to  the  Lords  Justices,  which  brought  out  an  order  from  the  Lords  of 
trade  of  21  Julj-,  1719,  avaihng  themselves  of  the  pretext  of  that  informality  lo  claim 
back  the  province  under  the  half  formed  sale  of  surrender. 
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observed  lie  wrote  to  James  liOgan,  as  late  as  1710-20,  in  the  .«tyle 
of  a  Frieiul ;  so  also  did  Thomas  Peim  as  late  as  1720.  The  scivicc 
of  plate  bestowed  by  John  Peaii  to  the  church  ai  Lewislown  is  stUI 
there. 

William  Aubrey  and  La^titia  his  wife. — He  appears  to  have  been 
a  pressing  man  of  business  as  a  merchant, — pretty  rougldy  ([uarrcl- 
ling-  both  with  William  Peim  and  James  Logan  about  his  wife's  por- 
tion, in  an  unreasonable  manner.  It  appears  that  he  would  hu\e 
come  over  to  Pennsylvania,  but  that  "  his  wife's  regards  for  the  coun- 
try was  at  low  ebb."     They  never  had  any  children. 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  certificate,  granted  by  the  female  part 
of  the  Friends'  Meeting  in  Philadelphia  to  Luititia  Penn,  dated  the 
27th  of  7  mo.  1701,  which  reads  in  part  thus,  to  wit: 

"These  may  certify  that  Laititia  Penn,  &c.,  has  for  good  order 
sake  desired  a  certificate  fiom  us,  and  we  can  freely  certify  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  that  she  hath  well  behaved  herself  here,  very 
soberly  and  according  to  the  good  instructions  which  she  hath  re- 
ceived in  the  way  of  truth,  being  well  inclined,  courteously  carriaged, 
and  sweetly  tempered  in  her  conversation  amongst  us,  and  also  a 
diligent  comer  to  Meetings,  and  hope  hath  plentifully  received  of 
the  dew  which  hath  fallen  upon  God's  people  to  her  settlement  and 
establishment  in  the  same."  It  also  set  forth  that  she  ^\as  under  no 
marriage  engagements  to  the  best  of  their  laiowledge  and  Ijclief.* 

The  natural  disposition  of  Laititia  was  gay  and  sportive.  As  an 
instance  of  her  girlisli  spirits,  when  she  was  with  her  father  at  Evans' 
place  at  Gwynned,  seeing  the  men  at  threshing,  she  desired  to  try 
her  hand  at  the  use  of  the  flail,  which,  to  her  great  surprise,  brought 
such  a  racket  about  her  head  and  shoulders,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
run  into  the  house  in  tears  and  expose  her  playful  freak  to  her  father. 

She  lived  a  widow  several  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
and  had  often  occasion  to  conespond  with  James  Logan,  upon  her 
landed  concerns  remaining  in  this  countiy. 

•  Lxtitia,  while  a  girl  in  Philadelphia,  was  claimed  as  pledged  to  him  by  William 
Meters;  it  was  denied ; — but  in  time  afterwards,  it  occurred  that  a  Governor  (Richard) 
Penn  married  a  Miss  Masters,  a  descendant. 
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PENN  f5F.NF,ALOOV,  DY  J.  V.  NOnUIS,  HSQ. 


HEN  MS  rr.NN, 

ub.  lufaiu. 


RICHAUP  I'KNN, 
uupl. I.»nlurr, 


MARGARET  PEN  No 

iiupt.  Tlioiiuu  Kmuiic. 


HANNAH  PENN, 
ob.  Infant. 


] 

*i  THOMAS  PENN, 

\  cunt.  1751,  Lady  J.  Kcrinrr,- 
]•  oh.  177.',. 

Lady  Juliana. 
;  ob.  IfOl. 

•  JOHN  PENN. 

ob.  17t6,  i.  p. 
Bat.  1099. 


I'F.N'N, 

nupt.  Joiiiri  Claytun,  17 


UK'IIARI)  PKNN.^ 

impl.  Mnry  M;i»lrr», 

>.|i   l-ll..l:,l  77. 

Mary  ..b.  li-J".!,  rl.^t  Vi. 

JOHN   PK.W. 

nupt.  Ami  ,MI<n,ob.l79.'). 

PHILAD.  HAN.  KREAME, 

nupl.  T.  I)aw»on,  Vinrnunt 

Crrniuiiir  <if  Irrlnnd. 

ob.  li'JTi,  rinl  bf). 

THOMAS  KREAME. 


nupt.  lX>cl.  Slrwart, 
Primale  uf  all  Ireland,  1796.    m 

PENN. 

nupt.  William  Baker, 

ob.  1773.  „, , 


WILLIAM. 


oj  i.       GKENVILLE  PENN, 


HENRY, 

oat.  IbO'l. 


LOUISA. 


WILLIAM, 
nat.  1798. 


SPRINGETT  PENN, 
ob.  1696,  s.  p. 


JOHN  PENN. 


M.  JULfANNA, 

nal.  1797, 
nupt.  T.  Knox. 


<   2 


MARY  PENN, 
ob.  Inlans. 


H.O-N.\H  PENN, 
ob.  Inlans. 


L.T^TITIA  PENN, 

nupt.  William  Aubrey, 

ob.  s.  pw 


WILLIAM  PENN,  2d.. 

nupt.  Mary  Jones, 

ob.  1720. 


-  )*  GULTELMA  MARIA  PENN, 
>        nupt.  A.  Thomas,  p.  m. 
J  Charles  Fell,  s.  m. 

ax  *       SPRINGETT  PENN, 
i  ob.  in  Ireland,  Infans, 

\  1731. 

WILLIAM  PENN,  3d 

nupt.  p.  »x. Forbes, ^v*^ 

8.  ux.  Ann  Vaux,-»..~^».-v« 
ob.  1746. 


W.  THOMAS. 


:  CHR.  GUL.  PENN, 
nat  1733, 
761,  Gaskill. 
>*  SPRING'T  PENN, 
nat.  1741,  ob.  1762. 


*  CHR.  GU 

1  nat 

^  )    nupt.  176 


Note. — Ann  Penn  survived  her  husband,  and  married  Alexander  Durdin,  1767. 
William,  3d,  the  male  branch  by  his  first  wife  became  extinct. 


In 
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77/fi  Pcnn  Pamlhj  of  the  Roynl,  Tudor  Race. — As  a  scfjuol  to 
the  foregoing  genealogical  table  I  liere  annex  some  facts,  derived 
from  Hugh  David,  an  early  emigrant,  which  go  to  show  that  Wil- 
liam Penn  said  his  house  was  descended  of  that  royal  race. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  David  came  into  this  country  with  William  Penn 
about  tjie  year  1700,  and  lived  in  Gwynned,  a  place  settled  princi- 
pally by  emigrants  from  Wales;  he  related  an  anecdote  of  the  Penn 
family,  perhaps  known  only  to  few,  as  follows: 

They,  being  both  on  board  the  same  ship,  often  conversed  to- 
gether. William  Penn,  observing  a  goat  gnawing  a  broom  which 
was  laying  on  the  ship's  deck,  called  out:  Hugh,  dosl  thou  ob>rrve 
the  goat?  see,  what  hardy  fellows  the  Welsh  are,  how  they  can  feed 
on  a  broom;  however,  Hugli,  I  am  a  Welshman  myself,  and  will 
relate  by  how  strange  a  circumstance  our  family  lost  their  name : 
My  grandfiither*  w;ls  named  John  Tudor,  and  lived  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill  or  mountain  in  AVales;  he  was  generally  called  John  Pen- 
inunnith,  which  in  English  is  John  on  the  top  of  the  hill;  he  re- 
moved from  Wales  into  Ireland,  where  he  acquired  considL'ral)le  pro- 
perty. Upon  his  return  into  his  own  countiy  he  was  addressed  by 
his  old  friends  and  neighbours,  not  in  their  former  way,  but  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Penn.  He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  he 
continued  to  reside,  under  the  name  of  John  Penn;  which  has  since 
been  the  family  name. 

These  relations  of  Hugh  David,  were  told  by  him  to  a  rcspectal)le 
Friend,  who  gave  them  in  MS.  to  Robert  Proud;  and  withal  they 
are  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Mr.  David's  declaring  it  again  in  some 
MS.  lines  of  poetry  prepared  as  a  compliment  to  Thomas  Pcnn  on 
his  arrival  in  1732,  and  now  presened  in  my  MS.  Annals  in  the 
City  Library,  page  187,  with  some  elucidatory  remarks. 

Hugh  David's  verses  addressed  to  Thomas  Penn. 

For  the  love  of  him  that  now  deceased  be, 
I  salute  his  loyal  one  of  three, 
That  ruleth  here  in  glory  so  serene — 
A  branch  of  Tudor,  alias  Thomas  Penn. 

From  Anglesic,  an  Isle  in  rich  array. 
There  did  a  prince  the  English  sceptre  sway; 
Out  of  that  stem,  I  do  believe  no  less, 
There  sprung  a  branch  to  rule  this  wilderness. 

May  Sion's  King  rule  thy  heart. — Amen  ! 
So  i  wish  to  all  the  race  of  Pcnn, 
That  they  may  never  of  his  favour  miss 
Who  is  the  door  to  everlasting  bli-ss. 

In  1832,  Jos.  F.  Fisher  visited  William  Penn's  grave,  "  at  Jordans, 
near  Beckersfield,  Buckinghamshire."  He  says,  "  the  litde  meeting 
house  and  grave  yard  of  Jordans'  lies  about  three  miles  from  the 

•  Robert  Proud,  in  M!^.,  says  it  was  probably  his  great  grandfather,  for  his  grand- 
father's name  appears  to  have  been  Giles  Pcnn. 
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I.oiitlon  rond,  on  a  rornorof  a  simplf,  yrt  pictiy  rotmiry  scat  (if  a  Tiady 
^  oMiitr.  It  N\t>ulil  a])))oar  (o  have  ln-cii  aiuiciitly  (lie  jinipnty  (if 
sonip  Frinul,  who  i;ave  ihv  pound  and  tlit;  infotini^  place  as  a 
soiIuiKhI  plart'  in  (inu-s  of  piM-!>eciiiion.  llciv.  repose  also  the  bodies 
of  Isaac  INMiiiiniiton,  and  olhei-s  famous  for  iheir  wrilini^s  and  piety. 
No  stone  marks  ihe  spot,  hut  the  shape  of  the  cemetery  is  an  ohhinsr, 
at  ihe  liead  of  which,  and  on  lh(^  middle  of  ils  hreadlh,  is  seen  a 
\\u\c  niomul,  s(piare,  hut  hardly  exceedini^  in  heii;h(  the  elevation  of 
a  connnon  ijnive.  'J'his  is  the  only  dislinclion  it  j)ossesses.  ISomc 
lime  trees  have  heen  lately  planted  on  the  jtremises,  and  one  which 
hiU?  heen  placetl  at  liis  ijrave  is  already  marked  with  several  initials 
of  visitors.  A  Inntk  is  kept  in  the  meetinfjr  room,  wherein  slran<rer3 
who  visit  the  place  write  their  names.  Tiic  same  l)ook  contains  a 
slip  o(  paper  inscribed  thus,  viz. : — '  The  jrraves  on  the  right,  inmic- 
diately  on  enterin;?  the  burial  jj^round,  contain  tlic  bodies  of  William 
Penn  and  both  his  wives ;  Isaac  and  Mary  Pennin<,Mon,  Thos.  Ell- 
wood  and  his  wife — also,  Geo.  Howies  and  his  wife.'"  Tiiesc  facts 
arc  conlirnied  by  a  letter  to  me  from  Js.  T.  Hopper,  who  visited  it 
in  1^31. 

A  slanderous  publication  of  1T03,  written  in  Philadelj)liia,  and 
published  in  liondon,  (done  by  enemies  of  course,)  thus  describes 
the  noble  Founder,  saying : — "  Although  our  present  Governor,  Wm. 
Penn,  wants  the  sacred  unction,  he  was  not  to  want  majesty, — for 
the  grandeur  and  niairniticcnce  of  /lis  mien  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  great  Mogul.  The  gale  of  his  house  [a  palace]  is  always  guard- 
ed with  a  Jdiiisary^  [peace  oflicer]  armed  with  a  club  of  near  ten 
feet  long,  crowned  with  a  large  silver  head,  eml)0ssed  and  chased  as 
an  hieroglyphic  of  the  master's  pride.  There  a  certain  day  is  appoint- 
ed for  audience ;  [for  convenience  and  method  of  business,]  and,  as 
for  the  rest,  you  must  keep  your  distance.  His  corps  du  garde  gene- 
rally consist  of  seven  or  eight  of  his  chief  magistrates,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil,  [most  probably  his  Council,  &c.,]  which  always 
attend  him,  and  sometimes  there  are  more; — when  he  perambulates 
the  city  [probablj'  going  to  Court  or  to  the  Assembly,]  one  bare 
headed,  with  a  long  white  wan  [wand]  over  his  shoulder,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Lord  Marshal  of  England,  marches  gradually  before  him 
and  his  train,  and  sometimes  proclamation  is  made  to  clear  the  way. 
For  the  support  of  this  and  such  like  rule,  here  are  all  sorts  of  tolls, 
taxes  and  imposts.  Such  as  8d.  per  tun  on  vessels,  duties  upon  all 
li([uors,  &c.  Penn  is  spoken  of  as  driving  out '  in  his  leathern  con- 
venience.' 'To  get  into  the  grant  of  such  indulgences,  he  used  the 
utmost  of  his  rhetorick  to  oppose  any  churchman^ s  election,  standing 
upon  a  hitrh  place,  and  making  long  speeches  till  many  of  our  party 
were  tired  and  gone  home,  and  by  often  shaking  his  camal  weapon, 
commonly  called  a  cane,  at  us^  so  that  in  fine,  he  got  those  of  his 
own  creatures  chosen.'" 

Of  the  Pirates  it  says : — "  These  Quakers  have  a  neat  way  of 
getting  money,  by  encouraging  of  pirates  when  they  bring  in  a  good 
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store  of  g'old,  so  that  his  government  hath  been  a  sure  retreat  for  that 
sort  of  people; — insomuch,  thai  whun  several  of  Avcri/s  men  were 
here,  the  Ciuaking  justices  were  for  letting  them  live  (|uielly, — and 
so  pirates  for  the  most  part  have  been  set  at  liljerly,  and  admitted  to 
bail  one  after  another;  nay,  on  the  very  frontiers  of  the  country, 
[Lewistown]  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  [New  Castle]  a  whole 
knot  of  them  are  settled  securel3^" 
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The  following  facts  concerning  several  individuals  of  the  Penii 
family,  descended  of  the  founder,  are  such  as  I  occasionally  met 
with  in  various  readings, — to  wit: 

1T24 — Mrs.  Gulielma  Maria  Fell,  grandaughter  of  the  famous 
Quaker,  Sir  William  Penn,  was  publicly  baptised  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Paul,  Convent  Garden,  in  October  last. — London 
Gazette. 

1732 — This  year  one  of  the  proprietaries,  Thomas  Penn,  made 
his  visit  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  received  with  much  pomp  and 
state, — probably  in  such  manner  as  to  give  him  some  personal  em- 
barrassment. His  former  habits,  for  some  years,  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  ride  aloft  amidst  the  hosannas  of  the  people ;  for  both  he 
and  his  brother,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  and  the  difliculties 
of  their  mother,  had  been  placed  with  a  kinsman,  a  linen  draper,  in 
Bristol. 

I  found  the  following  description  of  his  arrival  and  reception  in 
1732,  in  the  "  Caribbeana,"  a  Barbadoes  publication  of  Kriemer's. 
It  purports  to  be  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  to  her  father  in  Barba- 
does.    I  have  extracted  as  follows,  viz : 

"He  landed  at  Chester,  when  our  Governor,  having  notice  of  it, 
went  to  meet  him,  and  carried  so  many  gentlemen  with  him,  and 
so  many  joined  them  on  the  road,  that  they  made  a  body  of  800 
horse.  They  paid  him  their  compliments  and  staid  till  he  was  ready 
to  set  out." 

"  The  poor  man  who  had  never  been  treated  but  as  a  private  man 
in  England,  and,  far  from  expecting  such  a  reccpiion,  was  so  sur- 
prised at  it,  that  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  bi'have;  and  I  was 
told,  when  he  took  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand, he  trembled  so,  lie 
was  scarcely  able  to  hold  it.  At  length  he  recovennl  himself  and 
returned  their  compliment?.  He  reached  here  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  windows  and  balconies  [mark,  the  houses  (lu'ii  had 
them,]  were  filled  with  ladies,. and  the  streets  with  the  mob,  to  see 
him  pass.  Before  he  arrived  a  boy  came  running,  and  cried  the 
proprietor  was  coming  on  horseback,  and  a  sceptre  was  carried  before 
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liim  in  (he  Clovonior's  conch !  [It  wns  a  cnifrh  of  n  laiiio  man 
tluMfin  ;  and  (lir  piMvon  on  liorsel)ark  was^  probaltly  (Iif^  servant  l)c- 
himl  iho  oonih  !J  When  arrived,  he  was  entertained  at  the  (go- 
vernor'? lionse,  wlioro  lie  stays  evor  since.  TIk^  sliips  at  the  wharf 
kt'pt  lirinir,  and  iho  l)olls  rini::in<:^,  all  the  afternoon.  At  the  nii^Hit 
hontlre.s  were  Ii<:lited." 

"  Tho  AsseniMv  and  ( 'orporalion  feasted  hiiu  nflcrw  ards ;  the 
Chiefs  of  the  li\i'  nations  heiiiir  |>resent,  n'joiced  to  see  him,  and,  to 
renew  treaties.  The  I'lrc  enirines  played  ail  tht^  afternoon  and 
diverted  the  Chieftains  sjreatly." 

From  the  minntes  of  the  City  Conncii  of  the  Istli  of  Ant^^nsl,  1  T!]2, 
it  appears  that  the  Mayor  aocpiainted  the  hoard  that  (h(>,  lK)nonral>le 
Thomtis  IVnn,  Ksqr.,  being  lately  arrived  in  this  city,  he  thon<,dit  it 
tJie  duty  of  this  hoard  to  jjivc  him  a  handsome  welcomchy  providini^ 
a  decent  collation  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation;  to  which  the 
board  unanimously  a^^reed,  and  fixed  the  time  for  Monday  next,  at 
the  Court  House,  v^:c. 

Mrs.  Nancarro  told  me  she  well  remembered  hearings  her  father, 
Owen  Jones,  the  colonial  treasurer,  describe  (he  arrival  of  Thomas 
Penn,  as  Governor,  in  1732.  That  it  gave  great  joy  to  the  people, 
to  have  once  more  a  Penn  among  them.  The  people  were  of  course 
very  anxious  to  behold  him;  and  although  he  had  show^n  himself 
from  the  balcony  of  the  old  Court  House,  they  urged  him  to  another 
exhibition,  at  the  vestibule  of  the  "old  tiovemor's  house,"  so  called, 
in  South  Second  Street  below  the  present  Custom  House.  He, 
however,  soon  became  unpopular,  and  when  he  retired  from  us,  (on 
his  return,)  some  of  the  gros.ser  or  more  malignant  part  of  the  people 
actually  raised  a  gallows  over  a  narrow  pass  in  the  woods  by  which 
lie  had  to  pass.  It  was  not,  however,  countenanced  by  any  of  the 
better  part  of  society. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  David,  who  w^as  a  respectable  Welshman,  that 
had  come  over  with  William  Penn,  in  his  second  visit  in  1700,  came 
from  his  home  at  Gwynned  in  1732,  to  make  his  visit  of  respect  to 
Thomas  Penn,  then  lately  anived  j  for  that  purpose  he  had  prepared 
some  verses  to  present  him,  complimentaiy  to  him  as  descended  of 
William  Penn,  who  was  himself  before  descended  of  the  royal  house 
of  Tudor, — "  a  branch  of  Tudor,  alias  Thomas  Penn."  The  in- 
tended verses  were,  however,  withheld,  and  have  fallen  since  into 
my  hands,  occasioned  by  the  cold  and  formal  deportment  of  the 
Governor;  for,  as  Hugh  David  informed  Jonathan  Jones,  of  Merion, 
in  whose  family  I  got  the  story  and  the  poetry,  he  spoke  to  him  but 
three  sentences,  w^hich  were, — "How  dost  do?" — "Farewell." — 
"  The  other  door." 

It  would  seem,  however,  he  w^as  sufficiently  susceptible  of  softer 
and  wamier  emotions,  he  having,  as  it  was  said,  brought  with  him 
to  this  country,  as  an  occasional  companion,  a  person  of  much  show 
and  display,  called  "  Lady  Jenks,"  who  passed  her  time  "  remote 
from  city,"  in  the  then  wilds  of  Bucks  County;  but  her  beauty,  ac- 
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compllshmcnts,  and  expert  liorsemanf=liip,inade  her  soon  of  notoriety 
enough,  to  nialce  every  woman,  old  and  young,  in  the  country,  her 
chronicle;  lliey  said  she  rode  willi  liiiu  at  fox  huntings,  and  ;a  the 
famous  "  Indian  Walk,"  in  men's  clothes,  (meaning,  wiihout  doubt, 
their  simple  conceptions  of  the  masculine  appearance  of  her  riding 
habit  array)  garbed,  like  a  man  in  petticoat. 

Old  Samuel  Preston,  Esq.,  to  whom  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for 
facts  concerning  her,  (often,  however,  confirmed  by  others)  tells  me 
it  was  Avell  understood  there,  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Thomiis 
Jenks,  Esq.,*  a  member  of  Friends, — a  very  handsome,  hifjhly  es- 
teemed, and  useful  citizen,  who  lived  to  about  the  year  IT'.tT,  and 
received  his  education  and  support  through  the  means  supplied  by 
his  father,  Thomas  Penn.  Indeed,  Thomas  Penn  was  so  juuch  in 
"  the  style  of  an  English  gentleman,"  says  my  infoniiant,  that  "  he 
had  two  other  natural  sons  by  other  women,  which  he  also  provided 
for,  and  they  also  raised  respectable  families."  From  the  great  age 
at  which  Thomas  Jenks  died,  (said  to  have  been  near  100  years) 
I  presume  he  was  born  in  England,  and  from  his  bearing  the  name 
of  his  mother,  she  must  have  first  arrived  as  the  widow  Jenks  and 
son.f     When  E.  Marshall,  who  performed  the  extraordinary  Indian 

walk,  became  offended  with  his  reward,  "  he  d d  Penn  and  his 

half-W'ife"  to  their  faces. 

In  1734,  October,  John  Penn  (called  the  "  American,"  because 
the  only  one  of  Penn's  children  born  here,)  made  his  landing  at  New 
Castle,  and  came  on  to  Philadelphia  by  land.  At  his  crossing  the 
Schuylkill  he  was  met  and  escorted  into  the  city,  and  "  the  guns  on 
Society  Hill"  and  the  ships  fired  salutes.  It  states,  the  escort  con- 
sisted of  a  train  of  several  coaches  and  chaises.  Tlie  Governor  and 
suite  alighted  at  his  brother  Thomas'  house,  where  an  elegant  enter- 
tainment was  given.  Their  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Freame,  and  hus- 
band, also  arrived  with  him.  This  of  course  brought  over  all  the 
then  living  children  of  Penn,  save  his  son  Richard,  then  youngest. 

In*  1751,  NovemI)er,  Thomas  Penn,  aforenamed,  was  announced 
as  marrying  Lady  J.  Fermer,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret.  He 
died  in  1775,  and  she  lived  to  the  year  1801. 

In  Weems'  Life  of  Penn,  he  is  extremely  severe  on  the  cupidity 
and  extortion  of  the  Penn  family.  I  am  not  able  to  say  wheie  he 
finds  his  pretexts.  Complaints  were  made  aljout  the  year  1755-G, 
by  Tedeuscung,  at  the  head  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  that  they  had 
been  cheated  in  their  lands,  bought  on  one  and  a  half  day's  walk 
along  the  Neshamina  and  forks  of  Delaware,  back  47  miles  to  the 
mountains;  and  I  have  seen  the  whole  repelled  in  a  long  MS.  re- 

•  His  son,  Thomas  Jenks,  was  a  Senator  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  State 
Constitution, — a  very  smart  man. 

■\  There  is  some  confusion  and  incohcrcnry  of  Jates.  Jenks  was  born  in  1700,  and 
she  may  have  joined  herself  to  Wm.  Penn,  jr.,  when  he  arrived  in  1703.  There  was 
certainly  a  Lady  Jenks,  whose  name  was  Marpherson.  She  afterwards  married  Wig- 
gend,  of  Bucks  County,  and  lefl  a  son  who  has  now  many  descendants  in  Ducks  Cu. 
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port  to  (lOvcnior  nfiinir.  hy  tlif  fdinmiiltM'of  ( 'oiincil,  in  which  all 
tlie  hi.>ti)ry  of  all  ihc  Indian  tifalifs  arc  i,rivt'n,  anil  ulicicin  ihcy  dc- 
i'htrc  (hal  (ill  (hat  time  (IT")?)  lh«;  Pcnn  proprietaries  had  more  lh;ui 
fnhilh-d  all  ihcir  obliiralions  by  iroatics,  Aic. — payincj  lor  sonic  piir- 
rliascs.  If)  dillVrcnt  anil  8nhs«>i|ncnl  nalionri,  over  and  over  again. 
'I'he  pajicr  contained  ninch  reasunini,'^  and  ari^nnients  (o  inslify  (ho 
tJien  I'cnns.  Il  they  indeed,  "  IxmLihl  low,  and  st)ld  hiiih,"  who, 
without  t^in  in  this  way,  "  niav  cast  (he  first  stone'/'  In  the  sla(nle 
sense,  (he  land  was  (heirs  before  (hey  boui,dil  it.  1(  was  (heir  an- 
rest»ir's  by  i^iant  of  (he  tSovereii^n,  and  as  ijood  as  (Im;  Haronies  of 
l-^nuland  by  (he  ixran(  of  the  Coiuineror.  ^'et  1  plead  not  for  sncli 
assmnjuions, —  I  rela(e  lht>  facts. 

Havini:  hail  the  perusal  of  several  letters,  written  by  Tlionia-s  l*eiui 
in  England  to  iiis  Secretary,  Kichaid  l^Hers,  dated  from  1751  to  17(37, 
I  was  constrained  to  (he  impression  that  they  were  honourable  to  the 
proprietaries,  as  showing  a  frank  and  generous  spirit,  both  in  relation 
to  sales  and  collections  for  lands.  They  were  mild,  too,  in  remark- 
ing upon  mdviiulness  to  themselves  from  political  parties  and  ene- 
mies. They,  in  short,  (and  in  trnlh,)  breathed  a  spirit  very  free  from 
selfishness  or  bitterness.  In  them,  Thomas  Penn  showed  great 
aHection  for  church  principles — olfering  J!5()  per  annum,  out  of  his 
own  funds,  to  contiiuie  Mr.  Barton  as  a  missionary  at  New  Castle, 
&rC.  In  1755,  lie  proposes  to  allow  any  disappointed  lot  holders 
upon  Schuylkill  a  privilege  to  exchange  them  for  Delaware  lots  near 
the  Centre  Sipiare.  In  1760,  he  is  very  solicitous  to  have  John 
^Vatson  of  Bucks  County,  (whom  Logan  also  commends,)  to  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  office  of  Surveyor-General.  He  speaks  of  an 
intention  to  write  to  Hamiah  AVatson,  whom  he  knew  when  a  little  boy. 

It  is  sufficiently  known,  however,  that  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn 
rendered  themselves  quite  unpopular,  by  instructing  their  Governors 
not  to  assent  to  any  laws  taxing  their  estates  in  common  with  the 
people.  This  induced  PVanklin's  son  Temple,  (it  is  said)  to  write 
the  Historical  Review  of  Pennsylvania,  as  published  in  1759,  he  esti- 
mating their  estates  then  as  worth  ten  millions  sterling. 

One  of  Thomas  Penn's  letters,  of  17(37,  speaks  of  the  government 
manifesting  an  inclination  to  buy  him  out  as  proprietary,  saying,  "  It 
is  the  ill-natured  project  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  then  in  London  as 
agent  for  the  colony.  "  They  would  agree  (says  he)  to  give  us,  by 
the  hints  of  the  minister,  ten  times  the  money  they  offered  our  father. 
I  have  declined,  and  intimated  we  are  not  to  be  forced  to  it,  as  Mr. 
Fraidclin  would  wish  it." 

1763,  November,  John  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  brothers,  and 
sons  of  Richard,  before  named,  are  announced  as  arrived  in  the  pro- 
vince— the  former,  being  the  eldest,  is  called  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor. His  commission  as  Lieutenant  Governor  is  read  from  the 
balcony  of  the  old  (Jourt  House  as  usual.  Their  father,  Richard, 
was  then  alive  in  England,  having  lived  dll  1771. 

Owen  Jones,  Esqr.,  told  me  he  remembered  to  have  seen  Richard 
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Penn  land  at  Judsre  Allan's  house,  in  Water  Street  below  \\'\^\\ 
Street,  corner  of  Beck's  All<'y,  and  thence  jjo  in  procession  to  the 
old  Court  House,  and,  standinjT  out  on  the  h.ilcony  thiTf,  made  an 
adth-ess  to  the  people  in  the  street. 

The  present  aged  Mrs.  Speaknian,  tells  me  that  when  John  Penn 
landed  at  High  Street,  there  was  a  strong  earthquake,  tLS  lie  slept 
ashore;  when  he  went  home,  a  dreadfid  tinmder  storm  arose;  and 
when  he  next  returned  as  proprietary,  a  fierce  hurricane  occurred! 

In  17G7,  died  in  London,  Springett  Penn,  grandson  of  William 
Penn  by  his  first  wife, — being,  as  the  Gazette  stated,  Uic  last  male 
issue  by  that  lady. 

My  friend  J.  P.  N.,  describes  those  gentlemen  thus,  viz  :  John 
Penn,  son  of  Richard,  owner  of  one-fourth  of  the  province,  wa.s 
twice  or  thrice  Governor ;  he  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Allen,  of 
Philadelphia, — was  in  person  of  the  middle  size,  reserved  in  his 
manners,  and  very  near-sighted.  He  was  not  popular, — died  in 
Bucks  County  in  1T9.5,  aged  67  years.  He  was  buried  in  Christ 
Church  ground,  and  afterwards  was  taken  up  and  carried  to  Eng- 
land ;  thus  adding  to  the  strange  aversions  which  the  members  of  the 
Penn  family  generally  showed  to  remaining  among  ns,  either  living 
or  dead.     He  built  here  the  place  called  Landsdown  House. 

Richard  Penn,  his  brother,  was  Governor  a  little  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution,— a  fine  portly  looking  man — a  bon  vivant,  very  popular, — 
married  our  Miss  Polly  Masters, — died  in  England  in  1811,  at  the 
age  of  77  years,  and  left  several  children.  His  wife  died  August, 
1829,  aged  73  years. 

John  Penn,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  and  who  had  one-half  of 
the  province,  was  in  Philadelphia  after  the  Revolution.  He  had  a 
particular  nervous  affection  about  him.  He  built  the  place  called 
Solitude,  over  Schuylkill.  He  has  written  to  me  on  Philadelphia 
subjects  occasionally.  He  has  in  his  possession  a  great  collection 
of  his  grandfather's  (William  Penn)  papers.  These  will  some  day 
be  brought  to  light  to  elucidate  family  and  civil  history.  He  was  till 
his  deadi  the  wealthy  proprietor  and  resident  of  Stoke  Pogis  park 
in  the  country,  and  of  the  mansion  house  at  Spring  Garden,  London. 

When  J.  R.  Coates,  Esq.,  was  lately  in  England,  in  1820,  as  he 
informed  me,  he  there  saw  that  all  the  cal)inet  of  original  papers  of 
the  founder  were  in  fine  preservation,  all  regularly  filed  and  en- 
dorsed. Some  branches  of  the  family  had  applied,  it  is  understood, 
to  John  Penn,  to  have  their  use,  to  fonn  some  history  from  them  ; 
but  the  proprietor  declined  to  give  them,  alleging  he  purposed  some 
day  to  use  them  for  a  similar  puqiose  himself.  It  is  gratifying  thus 
to  know  that  there  are  still  existing  such  MS.  materials  for  our  early 
liistory.  His  letter  to  me  of  1825  says,  he  would  very  freely  com- 
municate to  me  any  thing  among  them  in  my  way,  as  he  may  come 
across  them. 

In  June  1831,  John  Penn  L.  L.  D.,  died  at  Stoke  Park  in  Bucks, 
England,   "  formerly  Proprietor  and    Hereditary  Governor  of    the 
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Viovmcc  i)f  Pcnnsylvjuiia."  This  y;i'iiilt'maii  hail  iMtciuled  to  make 
a  hall  ill  hi.-*  mansii)ii  lo  he  cullcil  "the  Ptiins)  Ivaiiia  Hall,"  and 
wht'iiMU  In*  hail  iulcuih'tl  ti)  haiii;  uj)  oriiiinal  piiUiics  ami  paiulinj^ 
o\  IMiilailtlphia  ami  I'cmis}  Ivaiiia  siiltjcit-s.  As  many  as  two  do/en 
i»r  snch  |ii»turfi<  o(  parlour  size,  hail  been  exceuled  for  ihai  uhjccL 
before  he  ilied,  luul  lire  now  ununcd  in  my  i)ossession. 

"  He  was  the  eldest  survivinij  son  of  ihr  lion.  Thomas  Penn,  Es(|., 
by  I^ady  Juliana,  fourth  ilaup:hierof  the  l^arl  of  I'omfret.  In  conse- 
ipieiiff  of  his  maternal  descent,  he  was  received  aa  a  Nobleman  at 
the  I'niversily  of  Cambridije.'' 

Durinix  the  American  war,  (he  family  of  Penn  endeavoMred  lo  act 
as  meilialors  between  Great  IJrilain  and  her  colonies  ;  and,  beiuLj 
setded  in  Kiii^land,  ihey  in  17*.K)  received  a  f2;rant  from  Parliament 
of  on  nmiuity  o/"^'ltKM),  in  ))art  com]iensation  of  their  losses. 

In  17S9  Mr.  Penn  pulled  down  the  old  mansion  at  Stoke  Park, 
which  the  father  had  pmchased  in  1760,  and  erected  a  new  house. 
A  view  of  it  is  {^iven  in  Neales'  Seals. 

In  1796  Mr.  Penn  published  a  Tragedy  entitled  "the  Battle  of 
Edinirton,  or  British  Liberty."  In  1798  he  published  his  Critical, 
Poetical,  and  Dramatic  works  in  2  vols.  Svo.  In  1802,  he  printed 
2  vols,  of  Orii^in;J  works,  imitations  and  translations, — and  also  two 
volumes  of  Poems,  mostly  of  reprints.  The  same  year  he  was 
made  member  of  Parliament  for  Helton. 

Grenville  Penn,  Esq.,  F.  S,  A ., — brother  to  John,  has  distinguished 
himself  by  several  able  and  critical  works,  and  a  life  of  his  great 
grandfather.  Sir  William  Penn,  the  distinguished  Admiral,  and  of 
Richard  Penn  E?q.,  fonnerly  M.  P.  for  Lancaster,  and  not  less  remaik- 
able  for  his  clasftkal  attaimnents  and  wonderful  powers  of  memory. 

Their  sister  Sophia  3Iargaret  Juliana  was  the  wife  of  the  late 
Hon.  and  most  Rev.  William  Stuart,  Arclibishop  of  Armaugh. 

The  present  proprietor  of  Stoke  Pogis  park,  now  in  his  82d  year 
is  a  fine  Christian  poet,  as  may  be  judged  by  his  address  to  Lord 
Byron,  in  some  16  or  IS  stanzas,  one  of  which  thus  apostrophizes 
that  fine  but  unbelieving  poet,  saying,  viz : 

But  Harold  "  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb," 

And  thinks  "  he  may  not  hope  for  rest  before :" 

Fie !  Harold,  fie  !  unconscious  of  thy  doom. 

The  nature  of  thy  soul  thou  know'st  not  more : 

Nor  know'st — thy  lofty  mind  which  loves  to  soar, 

Thy  glowing  spirit,  and  thy  thoughts  sublime, 

Are  foreign  on  this  flat  and  naked  shore  ; 

And  languish  for  their  own  celestial  clime. 

Far  in  the  bounds  of  space,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time. 

Thomas  Penn  Gaskill,  of  Philadelphia  County,  who  married  in 
Montgomer}^  County,  in  182.5,  became  in  1824  the  rich  proprietor 
of  the  Penn  Irish  estate.  On  his  visit  to  that  country,  to  see  it  and 
to  possess  it,  he  was  received  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstances 
of  Lordship,  which  a  numerous  tribe  of  tenants  and  mansion  house 
menials  could  confer. 


U  iiii.nii  I'liiii  al  Clicster,  p.  127. 
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THE  LANDING  OF  PENN  AT  CHESTER. 


There  are  several  facts  of  interest  connected  with  the  ancient 
town  of  Chester;  none  more  so,  than  tiie  iandiiiir  diere  of  WiHiani 
Penn,  and  the  hospitable  reception  himself  and  friends  received  at 
the  "  Essex  House,"  then  the  residence  of  Robert  Wade.  His  house, 
at  which  the  scene  of  the  landing  is  laid,  stood  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  Chester  Creek,  near  the  margin  of  the  Delaware,  and  on 
a  plain  of  about  fifteen  feet  above  tide  water.  Near  the  house  by 
the  river  side,  stood  several  lofty  white  pines,  three  of  which  remain 
at  the  present  day,  and  thence  ranging  down  the  Delaware  stood  a 
large  row  of  lofty  walnut  trees,  of  which  a  few  still  survive. 

Essex  House  had  its  south  east  gable  end  fronting  to  the  river 
Delaware,  and  its  south  west  front  upon  Essex  Street ;  its  back 
piazza  ranged  in  a  line  with  Chester  Creek,  which  separated  the 
house  and  farm  from  the  town  of  Chester ;  all  vestiges  of  the  house 
are  now  gone,  but  the  facts  of  its  location  and  position  have  been 
told  to  me  by  some  aged  persons  who  had  once  seen  it.  The  iron 
vane  once  upon  it  was  preserved  several  years,  with  the  design  of 
replacing  it  upon  a  renewed  building  once  intended  there. 

Robert  Wade  owned  all  the  land  on  the  side  of  the  creek  oppo- 
site to  Chester,  extending  back  some  distance  up  that  Creek ;  the 
Chester  side  was  originally  owned  wholly  by  James  Sanderland,  a 
wealthy  Swedish  proprietor,  and  extending  back  into  the  country  a 
considerable  distance  ;  he  appears  to  have  been  an  eminent  Episco- 
palian, and  probably  the  chief  founder  of  the  old  Episcopal  church 
there  of  St.  Paul,  as  I  find  his  memory  peculiarly  distinguished 
in  that  church  by  a  large  and  conspicuous  mural  monument  of  re- 
markably fine  sculpture  for  that  early  day;  the  figures  in  fine  relief 
upon  it  is  a  real  curiosity,  it  represents  him  as  dying  in  the  year  1092,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age.     None  of  the  family  name  now  remain  there. 

On  the  same  premises  is  a  head  stone  of  some  peculiarity,  "  in 
memory  of  Francis  Brooks,  who  died  August  19,  17U1."  and  in- 
scribed thus : 

«  In  barbarian  bondafre  and  cruel  tyranny 
Fourteen  years  together  I  served  in  slavery. 
After  this,  mercy  brought  nic  to  my  country  fair ; 
At  last,  I  drovsrned  wa-s  in  the  river  Delaware." 

In  the  same  ground  stands  a  marble,  commemorative  of  the  first 
A.  M.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  wit : 

Here  lieth  Paul  Jackson,  A.  M. 

He  was  the  first  who  received  a  degree 

in  the  College  of  Piiiladciphia, — a  nian  of 

virtue,  worth  and  knowledge." — Died,  1767,  aged  38  years. 
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I  miijlit  nild,  rcsiu'ciiiiL;:  iiiiii,  that  In-  was  die  aiic<'st(tr  of  (he  prc- 
snit  Dr.  Saimicl  Jarksuii  of  IMiiladclpiiia,  had  hccii  a  miii^coii  in 
lh«'  IJraddoik  cxpfdilioii,  was  a  hmlht  r-iii-law  i)f  the  ntHHunahlc, 
(.'haih's  'rhmiisoii,  and  one  of  the  Itcsl  classical  scholars  of  his  time. 

'I'hc  liri(  k  house  is  still  stanilinij,  now  a  cooper's  shop,  owned  l»y 
John  Hart,  in  which,  il  is  sjuil,  was  held  the  I'list  Asseinhly  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Il  is  a  one  ami  a  half  story  strncUirc  of  middle  size, 
close  hy  the  side  of  (he  creek.  The  oaken  chair,  in  which  William 
Penn  siit  as  chief  in  that  Asseinhly,  is  said  (o  he  now  in  (he  pos- 
session t>f  the  a^etl  and  respectable  widow  of  Colonel  l-'razer, — a 
chair  tt>  he  prized  hy  ns  with  some  of  (hat  veneration  heslowed  on 
(lie  celehratfd  chair  in  Westminster  Ahhey,  hrou<,dit  from  .Scone  to 
helj)  in  the  investitme  of  royal  jxiwer. 

At  th(^  mill-seat  uji  the  Creek,  now  heloni^nnp^  to  Richard  l-'lowers, 
was  oriirinally  located,  near  thereto,  the  liist  mill  in  the  county; 
the  St\me  noticed  in  l^roud's  liistory  as  erected  hy  Kichaid  Town- 
send,  who  hrouLrht  out  the  chief  of  the  materials  from  England. 
Tiie  original  mill  is  all  gone  ;  but  the  log  platform  under  water  still 
remains  at  the  place  wliere  the  original  road  to  IMiiladelphia  once 
passed.  The  iron  vane  of  that  mill,  curiously  wrought  into  letters 
and  dates,  is  still  on  the  premises,  and  is  marked  thus : 


i 

w.  p. 

S.  C.  1  c.  p. 

1699. 

The  initials  express  the  original  partners,  to  wit :  William  Penn, 
Samuel  Carpenter,  and  Caleb  Pusey. 

Close  by  the  race  stands  the  original  dwelling  house,  in  which  it 
is  understood  that  Richard  Townsend  once  dwelt,  and  where  he 
was  often  visited  by  the  other  partners ;  it  is  a  veiy  lowly  stone 
building  of  the  rudest  finish  inside,  and  of  only  one  story  in  height. 
Such  was  their  primitive  rough  fare  and  rude  simplicity  ;  yet  small 
as  was  this  establishment  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  it  was  of  much 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  day. 

Not  far  from  this,  at  Ridly  Creek  mills,  is  a  curious  relic — an  en-, 
graving  upon  a  rock  of  "I.  S.  1GS2,"  which  marks  the  spot  against 
which  John  Sharpless,  the  original  settler  there,  erected  his  temporary 
hut,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  that  year. 

The  Yates'  house,  now  Logan's,  built  about  the  year  1700,  was 
made  remarkable  in  the  year  1740-1,  (the  season  of  the  "  cold 
winter,")  for  having  been  visited  in  the  night  by  a  large  black  bear, 
which  came  into  the  yard  and  cjuarrelled  with  the  dog.  It  was 
killed  the  next  day  near  the  town. 

There  is  in  the  Logan  collection  at  Stenton  a  small  folio  volume 
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of  ninnnscript  court  procceiliiigs  at  Upland,  cliiefly  rcspoctinii^  lands 
alonn;  the  Delaware,  at  Sliackaiiiaxoii,  v^:c.,  while  under  the  Duke 
of  York's  patent,  and  subject  to  the  New  York  Governors,  fnjui 
167G  to  16bl. 

The  original  expectations  of  Chester  were  once  nnich  greater 
than  since  ;  they  once  thought  it  might  grow  into  a  shipping  port. 
In  an  original  petition  of  the  inhal)itants  of  Chester  of  tin;  year 
1700,  they  pray,  that  "  Whereas,  Chester  is  daily  iniproviug,  and  in 
time  may  be  a  good  place,  that  the  Queen's  road  may  l)e  laid  out  as 
direct  as  possible  from  Darby  to  the  bridge  on  Chester  Creek."* 
This  paper  was  signed  by  ninety  inhabitant:^,  all  writing  good  hands. 
Vide  the  original  in  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  City  I^ibrary. 

Besides  this,  Jasper  Yates,  who  married  Sanderland's  daughter, 
erected,  about  the  year  1700,  the  present  great  granary  there,  having 
the  upper  chamhers  for  grain  and  the  basement  story  for  an  ex- 
tensive biscuit  bakery.  For  some  time  it  had  an  extensive  business, 
by  having  much  of  the  grain  from  the  fruitful  fields  of  Lancaster 
and  Chester  Counties;  but  the  business  has  been  long  since  dis- 
continued. 

AVhen,  the  first  colonists,  (arrived  by  the  Factor)  were  frozen  up 
at  Chester,  in  December  1681,  and  these  being  followeil  by  several 
ships  in  the  spring  of  1682,  before  the  City  of  Philadelphia  was 
chosen  and  located,  they  must  have  given  an  air  of  city  life  to  the 
Upland  Village,  which  may  have  well  excited  an  original  expecta- 
tion and  wish  of  locating  there  the  city  of  brotherly  love.  It  was 
all  in  unison  with  the  generous  hospitality  afforded  at  Wade's  house 
and  among  all  the  ftmiilies  of  Friends  previously  settled  there  from 
Jersey ;  but  Chester  Creek  could  not  compete  with  Schuylkill 
River,  and  Chester  was  rivalled  by  Philadelphia;  "so  that  it 
seemed  appointed,  by  its  two  rivers  and  other  conveniences,  for  a 
town." 

At  this  late  day  it  is  grateful  to  look  back  with  "  recollected  ten- 
derness," on  the  state  of  society  once  possessing  Chester.  My 
friend,  Mrs.  Logan,  who  once  lived  there,  thus  expressed  it  to  me, 
saying,  she  had  pleasure  in  her  older  years  of  contemplating  its 
society  as  pictured  to  her  by  her  honoured  mother,  a  native  of  the 
place.  Most  of  the  inhabitants,  Ijeini;  descendants  of  the  lOnglish, 
spoke  with  the  broad  dialect  of  the  North.  They  were  a  simple 
hearted,  aflTectionate  people,  always  appearing  such  in  the  visits  she 
made  with  her  mother  to  the  place.  Little  distinction  of  rank  was 
known,  but  all  were  honest  and  kind,  and  all  entitled  to  and  re- 
ceived the  fiiendly  attentions  and  kindness  of  their  neighbours  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  distress.  Scandal  and  detraction,  usual  village 
pests,  were  to  them  unknown.  Their  principles  and  feelings  were 
too  good  and  simple,  and  the  state  of  the  whole  wils  at  lejist  "  a 
silver  age." 

•  The  road  below  Chester  was  called  tie  King's  road. 

Vol.  I.— R 
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Tin:  L.vxDixc  of  penn 

AT    TIIK 

BLUE  ANCIIoi;  TWKRN. 


Ilrrr  mrmory'n  f\>cW  wnkcn  tip  the  tlironp; 
Ul  jMWt  uircctioii — licrc  our  liitluTs  Iroil ! 

TiiK  jjcnrral  voice  ol"  numkiiul  has  ever  fiivourecl  llie  consecralidu 
of  placet;  liallowed  by  llie  ]uesence  of  personages  orii^inaliiig  great 
epoelis  ill  history,  or  Ity  events  giving  renown  to  nations.  The  land- 
ing place  of  Colinnhiis  in  our  wesiern  world  is  consecrated  and 
honoured  in  Ilavanna;  and  ihe  landing  of  the  l^ilgrinisat  I'lynioulh 
is  ctinnnenii>ral«(l  hy  festivals.  We  should  not  he  less  disposed  lo 
enihlazon  with  its  just  renown  tin;  place  where  Penn,  our  honoured 
founder,  fust  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  our  beloved  city.  The  sih; 
and  all  its  environs  were  abundantly  picturesque,  and  facts  enough 
of  the  primitive  scene  have  descended  to  us, 

"  E'en  to  replace  again 
The  features  as  they  knew  ihcin  then." 

Facts  Still  live,  to  revive  numerous  local  impressions,  and  (o  con- 
nect the  heart  and  the  imagination  with  the  j)ast, — to  lead  out  the 
mind  in  vivid  conceptions  of 

"  How  the  place  look'd  when  'twas  fresh  and  young." 

Penn  and  his  immediate  friends  came  up  in  an  open  boat  or  barge 
from  Chester;  and  because  of  the  then  peculiar  fitness,  as  "  a  landing 
place,"  of  the  "  low  and  sandy  beach,"  at  the  debovche  of  the  once 
beautiful  and  rural  Dock  Creek,  they  there  came  to  the  shore  by 
the  side  of  Guest's  new  house,  then  in  a  state  of  building,  the  same 
known  in  the  primitive  annals  as  "  tlie  Blue  Anchor  Tavern." 

The  whole  scene  was  active,  animating  and  cheering.  On  the 
shore  were  gathered,  to  cheer  his  arriv^al,  most  of  the  few  inhabitants 
who  had  preceded  him.  The  busy  builders  who  had  been  occupied 
at  the  constniction  of  Guest's  house,  and  at  the  connecting  line  of 
"  Budd's  Long  Row,"  all  forsook  their  labours  to  join  in  the  general 
greetings.  The  Indians,  too,  aware  by  previous  signals  of  his  ap- 
proach, were  seen  in  the  throng,  or  some,  more  resenedly  apart, 
waited  the  salutation  of  the  guest,  while  others,  hastening  to  the 
scene,  could  be  seen  paddling  their  canoes  down  the  smooth  water? 
of  the  creek. 

Where  the  houses  were  erecting,  on  the  line  of  Front  Street,  M'a& 
the  low^  sandy  beach;  directly  south  of  it,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek,  was  the  grassy  and^wet  soil,  fruitful  in  whortleberries;  beyond 
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it  was  tlie  "Society  Hill,"  Iiaviiiij  it.s  sinninit  on  Pine  Street,  and 
rising  in  graceful  grandeur  from  (lie  precincts  of  Spnice  Street, — all 
then  robed  in  the  vesture  with  which  nature  nicst  charms.  Tuiti- 
ing  our  eyes  and  looking  northward,  we  sec  similar  rising  gromid, 
presenting  its  summit  above  Walnut  Street.  Looking  across  the 
Dock  Creek  westward,  we  see  all  the  n)argin  of  the  creek  adorned 
with  every  grace  of  shrubbery  and  foliage,  and  beyond  it,  a  gently 
sloping  descent  from  the  hue  of  Second  Street,  whereon  were  hulled 
a  few  of  the  native's  wigwams,  intermixed  among  the  shadowy  trees. 
A  bower  near  there,  and  a  line  of  deeper  verdure  on  the  ground, 
marked  "  the  spring,"  where  "  the  Naiad  weeps  her  emptying  urn." 
Up  the  stream,  meandering  through  "  prolixity  of  shade,"  where 
"  willows  dipt  their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink,"  we  per- 
ceive, where  it  traverses  Second  Street,  the  lowly  shelter  of  Drinker, 
the  anterior  lord  of  Dock  Creek;  and  beyond  him,  the  creek  disap- 
pears in  intervening  trees,  or  in  mysterious  windings. 

That  scenes  like  these  are  not  fanciful  reveries,  indulged  wilhout 
their  sufTijcient  warrant,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  from  sober 
facts,  deduced  from  various  items  of  information,  to  wit: 

Mr.  Samuel  Richards,  a  Friend,  who  died  in  1827,  at  about  the 
age  of  59,  being  himself  born  and  residing  all  his  days  next  door  to 
the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  was  very  comp(?tent  to  judge  of  the  verity 
of  the  tradition  concerning  the  landing.  He  fully  confided  in  it;  lie 
had  often  heard  of  it  from  the  aged,  and  never  heard  it  opposed  by 
any.  His  father  before  him,  who  had  dwelt  on  the  same  premises, 
assured  him  it  was  so,  and  that  he  had  heard  it  direct  through  the 
preceding  occupants  of  the  Inn.  All  the  earliest  keepers  of  the  Inn 
were  Friends;  such  was  Guest,  who  was  also  in  the  first  Assembly; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Reese  Price,  Peter  Howard,  and  Benjamin 
Humphries,  severally  Friends.  All  these  in  succession  kept  alive 
the  tradition  that  "when  Penn  first  came  to  the  city  he  came  in  a 
boat  from  Chester,  and  landed  near  their  door."  It  was  then,  no 
doubt,  tlie  readiest  means  of  transportation,  and  would  have  lieen  a 
highly  probable  measure,  even  if  we  had  never  heard  of  the  above 
facts  to  confirm  it. 

The  aged  Mrs.  Preston,  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  used 
to  say,  she  admired  the  afl^ability  and  condescension  of  the  Governor, 
especially  his  manner  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the 
Indians;  he  walked  with  them,  sat  down  on  the  ground  with  them, 
ate  with  them  of  their  roasted  acorns  and  hominy.  When  they  got 
up  to  exercise  and  express  their  joy  by  hopping  and  jumping,  he 
finally  sprang  up,  and  beat  them  all.  I  will  not  pretend  to  vouch 
for  this  story ;  we  give  it  as  we  received  it  froju  honest  informants, 
who  certainly  believed  it  themselves.  It  was  a  measure  harmless  in 
the  abstract;  and  as  a  courtesy  to  the  Indians  may  have  been  a  fine 
stroke  of  policy  in  winning  their  regard.  He  was  young  enough  to 
have  been  gay;  being  then  oidy  3S  years  of  age.  And  one  of  the 
old  Journalists  has  left  on  record,  that  he  was  naturally  too  prone  to 
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ilu"tiruliu'.«>s  Air  11  i,Mavi'  piililir  I'linul,  t  s|)ctially  ill  llic  eye  ol' (hose 
uf  llitiu  wilt)  licM  "  ri'lit;i«>ii  iiar.sli,  iiiuiltiaiil,  au.sU'it-/' 

rciiii  was  M)  pU-aiifil  wiili  llie  !>ilc  ul"  "(In;  low  yainly  ht'acli,"  as 
a  laiuliii!,'  |)lair,  (^ilic  itsi  (•!"  iln;  rivrr  bidi;  bi'liij^  lii>;li  jjiecipiious 
bankt*,)  thai  hr  iiiaiU-  i(  a  public  lamliiii>;  j)laoe  forever  in  his  orii^iiial 
cily  charier;  uiul  ihc  litile  h;iv<'n  al  the.  creek's  nioulli  so  j)lease(l 
hiin,  jui  a  hi  place  for  ti  harbour  for  vej^»ls  in  ihe  w inler,  ami  a  se- 
curiiy  from  ihe  drivinn  ice,  dial  Im-  also  approjuiatcd  so  much  of  il  as 
lay  easiwanl  of  ihe  I.illle  Dock  Creek  lo  be  a  j,Meal  dock  forever, 
to  be  ib-epiiied  by  dii^LiiiiL,^  when  needful.  The  waters  llii-re  were 
much  deeper  al  lii>ubaii  in  after  years,  ;ls  the  place  <,fot  (died  u|>  by 
ihe  nei:liirence  of  the  citizens.  Charles  Thomson,  Mst|.,  told  mo 
of  his  often  seeing  such  vessels  as  sloops  anil  schooners  ladini;  their 
llour  for  (he  West  Indies  on  the  sides  of  the  Dock  Creek  near  to 
Second  JSireet;  and  a  very  ai^cd  informant  (Mrs.  Powell)  had  seen 
a  schooner  once  as  liigli  as  Ciirard's  bank.  Charles  Thomson  also 
told  jue  of  one  family  of  the  first  settlers  whose  vessel  wintered  at 
the  mouih  of  the  creek. 

This  original  tavern,  from  its  location,  was  at  first  of  first-rate  con- 
sc{|uence  as  a  place  of  business.  It  was  the  jjroper  key  of  the  city, 
to  which  all  new-comers  resorted,  and  where  all  small  vessels,  coming 
uiih  l)uiliiing  timber  from  Jersey,  etc.,  or  with  trafiic  from  New  Eng- 
land, made  their  ready  landing.  The  house  was  also  used  as  a 
public  ferry,  whence  people  were  to  cross  over  Dock  Creek  to  So- 
ciety Hill,  before  the  causeway  and  bridge  over  Front  Street  were 
formed,  and  also  to  convey  persons  over  to  Windmill  Island,  where 
was  a  w  indmill  for  grinding  their  grain,  or  to  cross  persons  and  horses 
over  to  Jersey.  It  was,  in  short,  the  busy  mart  for  a  few  years  of 
almost  all  the  business  the  Httle  town  required. 

This  landing  house,  called  the  Blue  Anchor,  was  the  southern- 
most of  ten  houses  of  like  dimensions,  began  about  the  same  time, 
and  called  "  Budd's  Long  Row%"  They  had  to  the  eye  the  appear- 
ance of  brick  houses,  although  they  were  actually  framed  with  wood, 
and  filled  in  with  small  bricks,  bearing  the  appearance  of  having 
been  imported.  J,  P.  Norris,  Esq.,  has  told  me  that  he  always  un- 
derstood from  his  ancestors  and  others  that  parts  of  the  buildings,  of 
most  labour  and  most  convenient  transportations,  were  brought  out 
in  the  first  vessels,  so  as  to  insvne  greater  despatch  in  finishing  a  few 
houses  at  least  for  indispensable  purposes.  ProiuFs  history  informs 
us,  that  the  house  of  Guest  was  the  most  finished  house  in  the  city 
when  Penn  arrived;  and  all  tradition  has  designated  the  Blue  An- 
chor as  the  first  house  built  in  Philadelpliia;  from  this  cause,  when 
it  was  "  pulled  down  to  build  greater,"  I  preserved  some  of  its  timber 
as  appropriate  relic-wood.  This  Hide  house,  although  sufficiently 
large  in  its  day,  was  but  about  twelve  feet  front  on  Front  Street,  and 
about  twenty-two  feet  on  Dock  Street,  having  a  ceiling  of  about 
eight  and  a  half  feet  in  hciglit. 

"  The  spring,"  in  a  line  due  west  from  this  house,  on  the  opposite 
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bank  of  the  creek,  was  \on%  after  a  irreat  resort  for  takinnc  in  wafer 
for  vessels  2^oiii;]^  to  sea,  and  had  heeii  seen  in  aclnal  use  hy  sonic, 
aged  persons  still  alive  in  my  time,  who  deserihed  it  as  a  ]»lace  of 
great  rural  beauty,  shaded  with  shrutjl)ery  and  surrounded  with  rude 
sylvan  seats. 

Little  Dock  Creek,  diverging  to  the  southwest  had  an  oj)en  pas- 
sage for  canoes  and  batteaux  as  high  as  St.  Peter's  church,  through 
a  region  long  lying  in  commons,  natural  shrubbery,  and  occjtsional 
forest  trees,  left  so  standing,  long  after  the  city,  northwarti  of  Dock 
Creek  was  in  a  state  of  improvement. 

The  cottage  of  the  Drinker  family,  seen  up  the  main  or  north- 
western Dock  Creek,  located  near  the  south  west  corner  of  Walmit 
and  Second  Streets,  was  the  real  primitive  house  of  Philad«'l[)Iiia. 
The  father  of  the  celebrated  aged  b^dward  Driidcer  had  settled  there 
some  years  before  Penn's  colonists  came,  and  Kdward  himself  was 
born  there  two  years  before  that  time;  he  lived  till  after  the  war  of 
Independence,  and  used  to  delight  himself  often  in  referring  to 
localities  where  Swedes  and  Indians  occasionally  hutted,  and  also 
where  Penn  and  his  friends  remained  at  their  first  landing. 

It  fully  accords  with  my  theories,  from  observations  on  the  case, 
that  the  creek  water  once  overflowed  the  whole  of  Spruce  Street, 
from  Second  Street  to  the  river,  and  that  its  outlet  e.vtended  in  a 
southeastwardly  direction  along  the  base  of  Society  Hill,  till  its  south- 
ernmost extremity  joined  the  Delaware  nearly  as  far  south  as  Union 
Street.  I  think  these  ideas  are  supported  by  the  fact,  which  I  have 
ascertained,  that  all  the  houses  on  the  southern  side  of  Spruce  Street, 
have  occasionally  water  in  their  cellars,  and  also  those  on  the  east 
side  of  Front  Street  some  distance  below  Spruce  Street.  Mr.  Samuel 
Richards  told  me  it  was  the  tradition  of  his  father  and  other  aged 
persons  about  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  that  the  creek  water  in- 
clined originally  much  farther  southward  than  Spruce  Street.  There 
was  doubtless  much  width  of  watery  surface  once  there,  as  it  gave 
the  idea  to  Penn  of  making  it  a  great  winter  dock  for  vessels.  W'e 
know,  indeed,  that  Captain  Loxley,  many  years  ago,  was  allowed  to 
use  the  public  square,  now  on  the  site  of  the  intended  dock,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  filling  up  the  whortleberry  swamp,  before  lh(;rc. 
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THE  TRK.VTY  TREE, 


FAIKMAN'S  iMANSlUN. 


'•  Rut  thou,  broad  Elm  !   Canst  tliou  fell  tis  noiiglit 
or  forest  I'liidtains,  nmi  tlu-ir  vuiiishM  tribes? 

H;isl  thou  no  reconl  Uft 

Of  jM'rish'iJ  gfiicralions,  o\'r  wlio.so  lira 

Tliv  foliatro  droopM  ! — thou  who  sliadowcJ  once 

The  rcver'd  Founders  of  our  honour'd  State." 

The  site  of  this  venerable  tree  is  filled  with  local  impressions. 
The  tree  itself,  of  great  niiuxnitucic  and  }jreat  ajL,'e,  \vi\s  of  most  im- 
pressive grandeur.  Other  cities  of  our  Union  have  had  their  con- 
secrated trees ;  and  history  abounds  with  those  which  spread  in  ar- 
borescent glory,  and  claimed  their  renown  both  from  the  pencil  and 
tlie  historic  muse.  Such  have  been  "  the  royal  oalc,"  Shakspeare's 
"  mulberry  tree,"  6ic. 

"From  his  touch-wood  trunk  the  mulberry  tree 
Supplied  such  relics  as  devotion  holds 
Still  sacred, and  preserves  with  pious  care." 

In  their  state  of  lofty  and  silent  grandeur  they  impress  a  soothing 
influence  on  the  soul,  and  lead  out  the  meditative  mind  to  enlarge- 
ment of  conception  and  thought.  On  such  a  spot,  Penn,  with 
appropriate  acumen,  selected  his  treaty  ground.  There  long  stood 
the  stately  witness  of  the  solemn  covenant — a  lasting  emblem  of  the 
unbroken  faith,  "pledged  without  an  oath,  and  never  broken!" 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  amenity  of  the  whole  scene  as  it  once 
stood,  before  "improvement,"  that  effacive  name  of  every  thing 
rural  or  picturesque,  destroyed  its  former  charms,  cut  down  its 
sloping  verdant  bank,  razed  the  tasteful  Fairman  mansion,  and 
turned  all  into  the  levelled  uniformity  of  a  city  street.  Once  re- 
mole  from  city  bustle,  and  blest  in  its  own  silent  shades  amid  many 
lofty  trees,  it  looked  out  upon  the  distant  city,  "  saw  the  stir  of  the 
great  Babel,  nor  felt  the  crowd  ;"  long,  therefore,  it  was  the  favourite 
walk  of  the  citizen.  There  he  sought  his  seat  and  rest.  Beneath 
the  wide  spread  branches  of  the  impending  Elm  gathered  in  sum- 
mer whole  congregations  to  hymn  their  anthems  and  to  hearken 
to  the  preacher,  beseeching  them, "  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  God."  Those  days  are  gone,  "  but  sweet's  their  memory 
still!" 
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Not  to  fiulher  dilate  on  (he  picture  Avliicli  the  iniagiiintion  foiuUy 
draws  of  scenes  no  longer  there,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  such  facts 
as  the  former  history  of  the  place  alFords,  to  wit : 

The  fact  of  the  treaty  being  held  under  the  Elm,  depends  more 
upon  the  general  tenor  of  tradition,  than  upon  any  direct  facts  now 
in  our  possession.  WHien  all  men  knew  it  to  be  so,  they  felt  little 
occasion  to  lay  up  evidences  for  posterity.  Lest  any  should  Ikmc- 
after  doubt  it,  the  following  corroborative  Aicts  are  furnished,  to  wit : 
The  late  aged  Judge  Peters  said  he  had  no  d()ul)t  of  its  l)eing  the 
place  of  the  treaty.  He  and  David  H.  Conyngham  (lately  alive)  had 
been  familiar  with  the  place  from  their  youth  as  their  swimming 
place,  and  both  had  always  heard  and  always  believed  it  designated 
the  treaty  ground.  Judge  Peters  remarked  too,  that  Benjamin  Lay, 
the  hermit,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1731,  used  to  visit  it  ancl 
speak  of  it  as  the  place  of  the  treaty  ;  of  course  he  had  his  opinion 
from  those  who  preceded  him.  Mr.  Thomas  Hopkins,  who  died 
lately  at  the  age  of  93,  had  lived  there  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and 
told  me  he  never  heard  the  subject  ([uestioned  in  his  time.  James 
Reed,  Esq.,  a  nephew  of  James  Logan's  wife,  who  died  in  1T93, 
at  the  age  of  71,  (a  great  observer  of  passing  events)  used  to  say  of 
West's  paintings  of  the  treaty,  that  the  English  characters  severally 
present  were  all  intented  to  be  resemblances,  and  were  so  far  true, 
that  he  (Mr.  Reed)  could  name  them  all.  He  fully  believed  the 
treaty  was  held  at  the  Elm ;  and  Mrs.  Logan  has  heard  him  ex- 
press his  regret  (in  which  others  will  join  him)  that  Benjamin  West 
should  have  neglected  truth  so  far  as  to  have  omitted  the  river 
scenery. 

Proud  says,  "  the  proprietary  being  now  returned  from  Mary- 
land to  Coaquannock,  the  place  so  called  by  the  Indians,  where 
Philadelphia  now  stands,  began  to  purchase  lands  of  the  natives. 
It  was  at  this  time  (says  he)  when  William  Penn  first  entered 
personally  into  that  lasting  friendship  with  the  Indians,  [meaning 
the  treaty,  it  is  presumed,]  wliich  ever  after  continued  between 
them." 

Clarkson,  who  had  access  to  all  the  Penn  papers  in  England,  and 
who  had  possession  of  the  blue  sash  of  silk  with  which  Penn  wa.s 
girt  at  the  aforesaid  famous  treaty,  gives  the  following  facts,  strongly 
coincident  with  the  fact  of  the  locality  of  the  treaty  tree, — saying, 
"  It  appears  [meaning,  I  presume,  it  was  in  evidence,  as  he  was  too 
remote  to  be  led  to  the  inference  by  our  traditions,]  that  though  the 
parties  were  to  assemble  at  Coaquannock,  the  treaty  was  made  a  little 
higher  up,  at  Shackamaxon."  We  can  readily  assign  a  good  reason 
for  the  change  of  place  ;  the  latter  had  a  kind  of  village  near  there 
of  Friends,  and  it  had  been  besides  the  residence  of  Indians,  and 
probably  had  some  remains  of  their  families  still  there. 

Benjamin  West,  who  lived  here  sufiRciently  early  to  have  hoard 
the  direct  traditions  in  favouf  of  the  treaty,  has  left  us  his  deep 
sense  of  tliat  historical  fact,  by  giving  it  the  best  eflbrts  of  his  pencil, 
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tuul  has  (lu'iriii  diawii  (lir  pmliiiit  of  his  •xiiiiiihalht  r  as  oik*  of  iho 
ii[roup  (>r  I'liciiiis  aiiciulaiit  on  I'liiii  in  thai  rally  iialioiial  acl.  ili^ 
pictiiio,  iiulf«-tl,  has  vivcii  iu>  apiuaiaiicf  ol  ihal  lice,  hiil  ihis  is  of 
no  Wfiiihl  ;  as  painlcrs,  hk«>  pods,  ait^  iiuhil^fd  lo  make  their  t)\\  n 
drapriv  and  t-llict.  .Nolhini^  tan  ht-  saiil  aiiainsl  the  ahscnct;  of  iho 
Ueo,  whiili  may  noi  he  ctpudly  uiffcil  anainsi  (hr  iliaracU-r  and  po- 
sition of  the  ranije  of  houses  in  his  hack  i;rouiul,  whicli  were  cer- 
fainly  never  exaelly  founil  either  at  Shatkainaxon,  Coa(Hiannoek,or 
I'plaml.  IJul  we  may  resl  itssured  thai  i\Ir.  West,  ahhoiijih  he 
(hil  uo{  use  the  imaijt'  of  the  treaty  Iret^  as  any  |)arL  of  his  j)i(tuie,* 
he  nevcrlheh'ss  rtiXJUiled  it  as  tlic  lru«'  U)eahly;  hetaiise  lie  lias  h;fl 
a  fact  from  his  own  pen  lo  conntenance  it.  Tliis  lie  did  in  n  laliii<j^ 
what  he  leaint  from  ( 'oloiiel  iSimcoe  respeclinjr  his  |)roteclion  of  that 
tree  durin>r  llic  linie  of  the  stay  of  the  British  army  al  and  near 
Philadeljthia.  It  shows  so  much  £fenerous  and  j^ood  feelinj;' from  ail 
ihc  parlies  concerned,  ihat  Mr.  West's  words  may  be  worthy  of 
preservulion  in  this  comicction,  lo  wit  :  "This  tree,  which  was  held 
in  iJic  iiiiihest  veneration  i)y  the  orii;:inal  iiilial)itanls  of  my  native 
couniry,  hy  tjie  first  settlers,  and  hy  their  descendants,  and  lo  which 
1  well  remember,  about  the  year  1755,  when  a  boy,  often  resorting 
with  my  school-fellows,  was  in  some  daiiijer  during  the  American 
war,  when  the  British  possessed  the  couniry,  from  parties  sent  out 
in  search  of  wood  for  firing  ;  but  the  late  General  Simcoc,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  district  where  it  grew,  (from  a  regard  for  the 
character  of  William  Penn,  and  tlie  interest  he  took  in  the  history 
connected  with  the  tree,)  ordered  a  guard  of  British  soldiers  to 
protect  it  from  the  axe.  This  circumstance  the  General  related  to 
nie,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  after  his  return  to  England."  If  we 
consider  the  lively  interest  thus  manifested  by  Mr.  West  in  the 
tree,  connected  with  the  facts  that  he  could  have  known  from  his 
grandfather,  who  was  present  and  must  have  left  a  correct  tradition 
in  the  family,  (thus  inducing  him  to  become  the  painter  of  the 
subject)  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  how  amply  he  corroborates 
the  locality  above  slated. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  because  the  archives  at  Harrisbuig, 
which  have  been  searched,  in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the 
said  treaty,  have  hitherto  been  to  little  eircct ;  one  paper  found  I)arely 
mentions  that. "  after  the  treaty  w  as  held,  William  Penn  and  the 
Friends  went  into  the  house  of  Lacy  Cock."t  And  Mr.  Gordon, 
the  author  of  the  late  History  of  Pennsylvania,  informed  me  that 
he  could  only  find  at  Harrisbuig  the  original  envelope  relating  lo  the 
treaty  papers  ;  on  w^Jiich  was  endorsed  "  Papers  relative  to  the  Indian 
treaty  under  the  great  Elm." 

In  regard  to  the  form  and  manner  of  the  treaty  as  held,  we  think 

•  Possibly  because  he  could  have  no  picture  of  it  in  England,  where  he  painted. 
j  There  is  a  dtcd  from  Governor  Henoyon  of  IVew  York,  of  the  year  16G4,  granting 
unto  Peter  Cock  his  tract,  then  called  Shackamaxon. 
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William  PtMin  has  given  us  ideas,  in  addition  to  West's  paintinq-, 
which  \vc  think  nuist  one  day  provide  material  for  a  new  painiin;^ 
of  this  interest in'jr  national  subject.  Penn's  letters  (»f  MW!^,  to  the 
Free  Society  of  Traders,  and  to  the  Earl  of  .Sunderland,  both  de- 
scribe an  Indian  treaty  to  tiiis  effect,  to  wit :  To  the  Society  he  says, 
"  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  in  council  with  them  up(jn  treaties  for 
land,  and  to  adjust  the  terms  of  trade.  Their  order  is  thus — (he 
king  sits  in  the  middle  of  an  half  moon  and  hath  his  council,  the 
old  and  wise  on  each  hand.  Behind  them  or  at  a  little  distance  sit 
the  younger  fry  in  the  same  figure.  Having  consulted  and  resolved 
their  business,  the  king  ordered  one  of  them  to  speak  to  me ;  he 
stood  up,  came  to  me,  and  in  the  name  of  his  king  saluted  me ; 
then  took  me  by  the  hand  and  told  me  '  he  was  ordered  by  \m 
king  to  speak  to  me,  and  that  what  he  should  say  was  the  king's 
mind,'  &.c.  While  he  spoke  not  a  man  of  them  was  observed  to 
whisper  or  smile.  When  the  purchase  was  made  great  promises 
passed  between  us  of  kindness  and  good  neighbourhood,  and  that  we 
must  live  in  love  so  long  as  the  sun  gave  light.  This  done,  another 
made  a  speech  to  the  Indians  in  the  name  of  all  the  Sachamachers 
or  kings, — first,  to  tell  what  was  done ;  next,  to  charge  and  com- 
mand (hem  to  love  the  Christians,  and  particularly  to  live  in  peace 
with  me  and  my  people.  At  every  sentence  they  shouted,  and,  in 
their  way,  said  Amen." 

To  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Penn  says  :  "  In  selling  me  their  land 
they  ordered  themselves — the  old  in  a  half  moon  upon  the  ground ; 
the  middle  aged  in  a  like  figure  at  a  little  distance  behind  them  ; 
and  the  young  fry  in  the  same  manner  behind  them.  None  speak 
but  the  aged, — they  having  consulted  the  rest  before  hand." 

We  have  thus,  it  may  be  perceived,  a  graphic  picture  of  Penn's 
treaty,  as  painted  by  himself;  and,  to  my  mind,  the  sloping  green 
bank  presented  a  ready  amphitheatre  for  (he  display  of  the  succes- 
sive semicircles  of  Indians. 

Fishbourne's  MS.  Narrative  of  1739,  sa3'S,  Penn  established  a 
friendly  correspondence  by  way  of  treaty  with  the  Indians,  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

The  only  mark  of  distinction  used  by  Penn  at  the  treaty  was 
that  of  a  blue  silk  net-work  sash  girt  around  his  waist.  This  sash 
is  still  in  existence  in  England ;  it  was  once  in  possession  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  Esq.,  who  bestowed  it  to  his  friend  a.s  a  valual)le 
relic.  John  Cook,  Esq.,  our  townsman,  was  told  this  by  Clarkson 
himself  in  the  year  ISOl, — such  a  relic  should  be  owned  by  the 
Penn  Society. 

The  tree  thus  memorable  was  blown  over  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1810;  the  blow  was  not  deemed  generally  prevalent,  nor  strong.  In 
its  case,  the  root  was  wrenched  and  the  tnmk  broken  off;  it  fell  on 
Saturday  night,  and  on  Sunday  niany  hundreds  of  people  visited  it. 
In  its  form  it  was  remarkal)ly  wide  spread,  but  not  lofty;  its  main 
brnnch  inclining  towards  the  river  measured  150  feet  in  length;  its 
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•jirih  nromul  llu*  trunk  wiis  'J  1  A-cl,  ami  its  wj^v,  as  it  was  couiiteil 
liy  tljo  insjuTiion  «)f  lis  cirflcs  of  annual  ^nuwlli,  was  2S.'}  years. 
Tilt"  (H'i\  sMt  !>  as  it  was  in  ISOO,  was  vfiy  aconratcly  drawn  on  the 
sjH)t  by  Tlioinas  IJiirli,  and  llu;  Iar;^('  iMii^ruvinj;,  cxccnlcd  from  it 
by  .S«*ynionr,  jjives  the  true  appcaranci'  of  rvcry  visible  limb,  i.Vc. 
AVhilc  il  stood,  the  Mctboilisis  and  l^iplisls  often  held  llieii  sunnncr 
inoetini^  nnd«T  its  sluulr.  ^VIl('n  il  bad  falli'ii,  seveml  took  their 
measures  to  secure  sonii;  of  the  wood  as  relics.  An  arm-chair  was 
niaile  frotn  it  and  j)resenled  to  Doctor  Rush;  a  jiarl  of  il  is  conslruclcd 
into  sonielliiiii;  memorable  and  i-nduringat  Penn's  Park,  in  l■'in^land. 
I  have  some  remains  of  it  myself. 

But  the  fallen  tree  fniely  revived,  in  a  sucker  from  il,  was  flou- 
rishini:^  in  the  amplitude  of  an  aclual  tree  on  the  j)remises  of  the 
Peimsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  centre  of  the  western  vacant  lot,  since 
turned  into  Linden  Street,  where  it  stood  a  while  in  the  paved  street 
and  was  cut  down  in  IS  11.  Messrs.  Coates  and  Brown,  managers, 
placed  it  there  some  25  or  2G  years  ajifo,  I  had  myself  seen  another 
sucker  irrowing  on  the  original  sj)ot,  a  dozen  years  ago,  amid 
the  lumber  of  the  shi[)  yard.  It  was  tiien  about  15  feet  high, 
and  might  iiave  been  still  larger  but  for  neglect  and  abuse.  I  was 
aiding  to  have  it  boxed  in  for  protection ;  but,  whether  from  pre- 
vious barking  of  tlie  trunk,  or  from  injuring  the  roots  by  settling  the 
box,  it  did  not  long  survive  the  intended  kindness.  Had  it  lived, 
it  would  have  been  an  appropriate  shade  to  the  marble  monu- 
ment, since  erected  near  the  site  of  the  original  tree  to  perpetuate 
its  memory,  with  the  following  four  inscriptions  on  its  four  sides, 
to  wit: 


Treaty  ground 

of 
William  Penn, 

and  the 
Indian  Nations, 

1682, 
Unbroken  faith. 


William   Penn, 
Born   1641, 
Died   1718. 


Placed  by  the 

Penn  Society, 

A.  D.  1827, 

to  mark  tlie 

site  of  the 

Great  Elm  Tree. 


Pennsylvania, 

Founded, 

1681, 

by  Deeds  of 

Peace. 


As  it  is  possible,  with  nourishing  earth  and  due  watering,  to  raise 
small  cuttings  from  another  Elm,  I  recommend  that  a  successor 
may  yet  be  placed  over  the  monument! 

"We  come  now  next  in  order  to  speak  of  the 

Fairmaii  Mansion. — This  respectable  and  venerable  looking  brick 
edifice  was  constructed  in  1 702,  for  the  use  of  Thomas  Fairman,  the 
deputy  of  Thomas  Holme,  the  Surveyor  General,  and  was  taken 
down  in  April  1S25,  chiefly  because  it  encroached  on  the  range  of 
the  present  street.  A  brick  was  found  in  the  wall,  on  which  was 
marked  "  Thomas  Fairman,  September,  1702." 

It  had  been  the  abode  of  many  respectable  inmates,  and  was  once 
desired  as  tlie  country  seat  of  William  Penn  himself, — a  place  highly 
appropriate  for  him  who  made  his  treaty  there.     Governor  Evans, 
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after  leaving  Iiis  ofricc  as  Governor,  dwelt  there  some  time.  It  \\'\% 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Governor  Palmer;  and  these  two  names 
were  sullicienl  to  give  it  the  character  of  the  "  Governor's  House," — 
a  name  wliicii  it  long  retained  after  the  cause  had  l)een  forgotten. 
After  tliem  the  aged  and  respectable  Mr.  Thomas  Hopkins  occupied 
it  for  fifty  years. 

Penn's  conception  of  this  beautiful  place  is  well  expressed  in  his 
letter  of  170S,  to  James  Logan,  saying,  "  If  John  Evans  (the  late 
Governor)  leaves  your  place,  then  try  to  secure  his  plantation ;  for 
I  think,  from  above  Shackainaxon  to  the  town  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  situations  upon  the  river  for  a  Governor;  where  one  sees  and 
liears  what  one  will  and  when  one  will,  and  yet  have  a  good  deal  of 
the  sweetness  and  quiet  of  the  country.  And  I  do  assure  thee,  if  the 
country  would  settle  upon  me  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  I 
would  hasten  over  the  following  summer.*  Cultivate  this  amongst 
the  best  Friends."  The  next  year,  (1T09)  his  mind  being  intent  on  the 
same  thing,  he  says :  "  Pray  get  Daniel  Pegg's,  or  such  a  remote  place, 
(then  on  Front  near  to  Green  Street)  in  good  order  for  me  and  family." 

A  letter  of  Robert  Fairman,  brother  of  Thomas,  the  surveyor, 
dated,  London,  lOlh  of  2d  mo.  1711,  to  Jonathan  Dickinson,  which 
I  have  seen  in  MS.,  claims  to  be  the  proper  owner  of  the  estate  at 
Shakamaxon,  and  saying,  "  I  have  been  lately  in  company  with 
William  Pcnn;  and,  there  speaking  to  him  of  thy  proposing  to  buy 
for  a  friend  that  plantation  at  Coxon  Creek,  (i.  c.  the  Cohocksinc) 
lie  says  it  is  a  pleasant  place  for  situation,  out  of  the  noise  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  in  sight  of  it, — a  place  he  would  choose  for  his  dwelling 
if  he  should  return  there, — says  he  asks  c/^600  for  it."  In  another 
letter  of  the  30th  of  8  mo.  ITll,  he  marks  its  location  in  front  by 
saying,  "  The  river  Delaware  joining  to  said  land  makes  it  more 
valuable  than  back  land,  and  besides,  it  is  so  near  the  town."  He 
states  also,  that  his  brother  writes  him  that  thirteen  acres  of  the  said 
land  next  the  creek  (Coxon)  may  ere  long  be  worth  .i^lOlJO.  He 
expressly  speaks  of  the  place  as  situated  in  "  Shackamaxon."  In 
another  letter  dated  the  12lh  of  3  mo.  1715,  which  I  have  preserved, 
on  page  252  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Historical  Society,  as  a  sin- 
gularity for  its  peculiar  hand-writing  in  text  character,  he  speaks 
therein  of  his  place  near  Coxon  Creek  as  having  woods  and  stumps; 
says  the  trees  have  been  cut  there  to  form  the  new  bridge  on  the 
new  road  across  the  creek;  speaks  of  Thomas  Fairman's  death,  and 
that  the  widow  then  on  the  premises  complains  of  hard  usage  from 
Captain  Palmer, — the  same,  it  is  probable,  who  afterwards  came  to 
be  President  of  the  Council,  and  for  a  short  time,  in  1747,  Governor, 
ex-officio. 

•  We  may  here  see  how  absolutely  determined,  and  pledcjed  too,  Penn  once  wxs  to 
return  and  settle  his  family  forever  amonp  lis,  l>y  his  request  in  next  year  to  encraffo 
Pegg's  house.  I  presume,  Evans'  house  could  not  then  be  had,  and  that  he  was  actually 
encouraged  to  come  over  at  the  £600  a  year ;  but  after  circumstances  in  England  pre- 
vented his  return  here. 
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"(tuviMnor  AnlluMiy  Palinor,"  so  railed  in  liis  laltrr  y«'f\rs,  wns  n 
woallhy  Lr'^niN-iiiaii  wlui  caiin*  ("mm  llii'  \\'«'s(  Indies  alioni  lln'  year 
17l>'.>.  and  lived  in  a  style  sniled  lo  his  riirumsiances,  kee|tinu:  a 
ctKuii.  then  a  irieai  luxury,  and  a  pleasure  l>aii![c,  l»y  wliii  h  Im;  readily 
made  Ins  visits  (roin  Sliaekantaxon  t(»  the  city.  He  was  said  to  Imvo 
had  21  (Iiildren  hy  his  Inst  wife,  all  of  whom  died  of  consunipiions; 
pome  of  his  deseendanls  hy  a  second  wife  are  now  residents  of  IMiila- 
delphia.  'Phi'  presiMit  ai:ed  eolonel  A.  .1.  INlorris  told  me  thai  he 
heard  old  Mr.  Talnal  say,  that  (Jovernor  Palmer  ollered  him  a  rrreat 
extent  of  KensinLr'<»n  lots  on  the  Kivcr  Street  at  six  pence  a  foot 
trroundrent  forever, — -a  small  sum  for  our  j)resent  conceptions  of  its 
value.  chat»crin<i  as  the  whole  scene  now  is  to  a  city  form,  (illincif  with 
houses,  cuitinu  down  eminences,  and  fdlinnr  up  some  lower  ])laces*  to 
tlic  uenend  level, — a  change,  on  the  whole,  not  unlike  what  must  have 
been  the  siipi^rficial  chaniie  orin^inally  eirected  at  Philadelphia. 

Old  I'.dward  DulVieid,  the  executor  of  Dr.  Fraid<lin's  will,  who 
used  to  own  land  in  Kensinoflon  and  had  been  curious  to  encpiirc 
the  meaniu'jr  of  Shackamaxon,  told  liis?on  that  he  learnt  that  it  meant 
the  "  field  of  hlood,"  in  reference  to  a  "-reat  Indian  battle  once  sus- 
tained there;  I  must  remark,  however,  that  the  Delaware  niissionaiy, 
Mr.  liuckenbach,  informed  me  that  if  it  was  a  Delaware  word,  al- 
lowinir  for  a  little  variation  in  spcllinir,  it  meant  "  a  child  not  able  to 
feed  itself."  In  rrcneral  he  deemed  our  Indian  names  of  Shawnese 
oriiiin. — Another  and  most  probable  sense,  is,  the  place  of  Eels. — 
Vide  Heckewelder. 

As  every  thinfj  relative  to  this  hallowed  place,  by  reason  of  the 
Treatv  Tree,  once  there,  is  to  be  deemed  interest inrr,  we  have  concluded 
since  the  first    edition,  to  add  the  foUowinj^  additional  items,  to  wit: 

The  Shackamaxon  localiti/  has  long  been  a  mooted  point,  and 
we  had  before  entertained  the  belief  that  it  began  at  "  Pleasant 
Point,"  in  Kensinirton,  (a  place  already  effaced  and  changed  as  a 
point,  but  once  sufficiently  plain  as  a  gravelly  strand  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Cohocksinc,)  and  therefore,  to  be  in  effect  con- 
s'dered  as  beginning  at  Cohocksinc  Greek,  and  extending  along  the 
River  to  Gunner's  Creek.  I  have  lately  found  a  fact  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Friends' Meetings  at  Abington,  which  goes  to  prove  that  the 
Friends'  Meetings  were  originally  held  at  Shackamaxon  at  the 
houhc  of  Thomas  Fairman,  (miscalled  Fairiamb,  in  Proud  and 
others.)  to  wit:  "on  the  11  of  2  mo.  1682,  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  a  meeting  be  at  William  Cooper's  at  Pyne  Point,  (N.  J.)  the 
2d  first  day  of  3  mo.  next,  and  the  next  meeting  be  at  Thomas 
Fairman''s  at  Shackamaxon,  and  so  in  course,"  and  "  at  a  monthly 
Meeting  the  Sih  of  9  mo.  1682 — at  this  time  Governor  William  Penn 
and  a  multitude  of  Friends  arrived  here  and  erected  a  City  called 
Philadelphia,  a6o?<^  half  a  mile  from  Shackamaxon,  whexe,  Meet- 

*  There  was  once  a  low  place  of  bo^ey  marsh,  into  which  high  tides  flowed,  now  all 
filled  up,  about  one  square  westward  of  the  treaty  tree. 
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ings,  &c.,  were  eslaljlished,  A:c.  Tliuiiias  Fainnaii,  at  (lie  rociuest 
of  the  (jiovenior,  reniovecl  himself  and  family  to  'I'ackoiiy,  where 
there  was  also  a  Meeting  ajipoinleil  to  he  kt'j)t,  ami  the  ancic/ii 
fleeting  of  Shackamaxoii  rcinoccd  to  Philadt  Iphia,  from  which 
meeting  also  other  meetings  were  appointed  in  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania.*' 

From  (he  premises  it  is  to  be  inferred,  as  very  natural  to  have 
made  the  Treaty  at  the  Treaty  Tree,  when  it  was  also  (he  ample 
house,  and  the  head  quarters,  of  the  Friends  and  their  meetings. 

On  page  130  of  my  MS.  Annals,  it  will  he  seen  iespec(ing  "Fair- 
man's  Mansion,"  that  by  a  letter  of  Robert  Fairman  of  London,  of 
1711,  he  speaks  of  the  house  at  the  Treaty  Tree,  built  of  brick  in 
1702,  (and  taken  down  in  1S25,)  as  the  locality  of  (he  said  Thomas 
Fairman's  foriner  house — he  having  been  dead  some  time,  and  his 
widow  being  then  (in  1711)  on  the  premises. 

Robert  Venables,tlie  aged  black  who  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1834, 
aged  98,  told  me  that  he  had  always  heard  that  it  was  at  the  Treaty- 
Tree  that  William  Pcnn  held  his  treaty.  He  had  never  heard  a 
doubt  of  it  in  his  long  life  in  Philadelphia.  He  heard  it  often  so 
said  by  the  aged  and  by  his  own  parents,  who  were  blacks  from 
Barbadoes.  He  said  it  was  the  current  report  that  (he  "(luee  balls" 
on  Penn's  arms  represented  three  a])ple  dumplings,*  and  were  in- 
tended to  conmiemorate  the  fact  of  Penn  being  treated  at  the  Treaty 
by  king  Tamanee  with  three  such — then  a  great  rarity  to  Penn. 
[This,  tliough  erroneous,  tests  the  popular  confirmation  of  the  treaty 
there  in  early  times.]  He  said  also  as  the  popular  story  of  the  aged 
in  his  youth  (and  he  had  seen  several  persons  who  had  seen  Pcnn !) 
that  the  treaty  was  made  under  the  Great  Elm  on  the  'ist  day  of 
May,  and  (hat  for  that  cause,  (hey  kept  May  days  with  great  re- 
joicings as  King  Tamanee's  day. 

In  the  year  1836,  there  was  published  some  notices  of  (he  gift  I 
liad  made  to  the  Town  House  in  Kensington,  acknowledging  the 
welcome  reception  of  two  elm  trees  which  1  had  planted  in  the  front 
court  yard  of  that  house,  as  mementos  of  the  Treaty  Elm: — tliey 
being  of  the  same  species  and  transplanted  from  the  premises  once 
Richard  Townsends, where  he  had  erected  the  first  mill  in  riiiladelphia 
Comity,  now  (he  same  place  called  Roberts'  31ill,  near  to  (ierman- 
town.  It  had  also  (he  addi(ional  in(eres(  of  being  the  same  place 
once  owned  by  Godfrey  the  inventor  of  the  cpiadrant,  and  where  his 
body,  now  taken  to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  was  for  many  years  in- 
terred. It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that  a  similar  Elm,  from  near  his 
giave,was  also  taken  and  plan(ed  by  his  new  grave  at  (hat  cemelcr)-, 
and  a  like  Tree  has  been  planted  and  now  flourishes  before  my 
own  house,  in  the  Main  Street  in  Germantown. 

The  Commissioners  of  Kensington,  too,  with  commendable  good 

•  These  are  so  catlod  also  liv  the  people,  on  the  Pcnn  arms,  on  the  old  mile  stones 
on  the  Gulf  and  Haverlord  roaiis. 
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ffclinir',  li^^vf  ron<lrni-ti>(l  for  (lioir  'l\>\vi\  HjvII,  a  i,'/-m/  ana  r/niir 
of  r.'lh-  w<u)il  fonucil  of  tlir  iral  Tivuly  'I'ifo,  iiiul  smuliy  oilier 
wooils  (IrsiuiwiU'd  in  a  scorol  iliiiwcr  adaclicd,  so  as  lo  |)t'i|u'mat(!  (lie 
fads  iutnuliMl  lo  be  conscrrnlfd  to  jiosicrily  l»y  (l»c  (Miilmiiii,^  pie- 
senre  of  the  rle;;aiU  chair.  All  ihis  showed  most  coiMiii(!n(lal)lc 
feehiv^s  for  the  Jiononred  founders  of  ihe  Stale,  and  was  in  just 
keepinir  Nvilli  their  own  /oral  rcUitlon  to  the  hislorical  ineiih-nts  of 
the  conntry.  l.nn-^'  may  it  \w  preserved  as  a  memento  of  the  past, 
and  lon<r  may  the  frrts,  so  planted,  endnre  to  link  one  i^cneralion 
with  another.— ii>  stand  like  /iriii^  iiioinii/K iifs  speakinu:  forlh  their 
t^olemn  anil  sooihin;:  lessons,  as  from  fatluMs  to  sons  and  the  sons  of 
sons. 

Ilavin'^  made  a  conmiimicalion  to  the  Historical  Soriely  in  l")c- 
cemhor,  1S3.">,  since  printed,  concernini?  "the  Indian  Treaty  for  the 
Lands  near  the  site  of  Philadelphia  and  the  adjacent  country,"  I 
herehy  repeat  some  of  the  remarks  then  i^iade,  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  heen  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  ad- 
mitted assemhlaiie  of  Penn  and  the  Indians  und(M-  the  Great  Tree. 
It  was  emphatically  true  that  under  that  ample  l^ilm, 

"  Was  shrtdowcJ  once 
The  rever'il  Founders  of  our  honour'd  Slate, 
Mcf,  with  forest  chieftains  and  tlicir  vanish'J  tribes." 

13 tit  it  was  not  a  Treaty  for  lands  to  be  then  purchased,  but  was  a 
great  meetin2:  of  I'crbal  conference  and  pledge,  popularly  called  the 
Treat)/,  in  which  presents  w-ere  bestowed,  mutual  civilities  exchanged, 
and  reciprocal  promises  of  friendship  and  good  will  w^ere  severally 
made.  Made  in  the  name  and  form  (as  w^ill  be  shown)  of  "  a  league 
and  cliain  of  friendship."  To  this  fact,  the  testimony  of  tradition 
has  also  been  unceasing  and  unchanging.  It  has  been  told  and 
believ.-d  from  the  beginning,  or  from  a  lime,  as  the  civilians  say, 
"  in  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

If  this,  my  assumption  or  position,  be  true,  it  will  then  sufficiently 
account  for  the  hitherto  strange  fact,  that  in  so  important  a  matter  as 
the  deed  and  title  to  tlie  lands  which  we  now,  as  Philadelphians, 
and  even  as  Pennsylvanians,  occupy,  we  have  no  original  Treaty — 
formed  at  the  Treaty  Tree,  to  show  !  We  have  hitherto  been  look- 
ing: for  an  alleged  instrument  of  writing,  which  liad  no  existence  at 
tliat  tinie^  because  it  was  not  tJten  necessary,  nor  then  executed. 
But  the  fact  is,  as  the  records  which  I  inspected  at  Harrisburg 
lately,  will  show,  that  the  actual  treaty  for  the  lands  of  the  present 
Philadelphia  and  adjacent  countiy,  out  to  Susquehanna,  w'as  made 
in  the  ijenr  1 GS.),  by  Thomas  Holme  as  President  of  the  Council,  in  the 
ahspnee  of  WiUiani  Pcn}i,\vho  was  then  returned  back  to  England. 

The  Treaty  so  made,  on  the  30th  day  of  the  5th  mo.,  1685,  was 
formed  with  Shakkoppoh,  Secane,  Malibore,  and  Tangoras,  Indian 
Sakamakeis,  and  right  owners  of  the  lands  lying  betw^een  Macapa- 
nackan,  alias  Upland,  now  called  Chester  River  or  Creek,  and  the 
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River  or  Creek  of  Pein.ipeclca,  now  called  Dublin  Creek,  beG^in- 
ning  at  a  hill  called  Consbohockin  (at  present  by  Matron's  ford)  on 

the  River  Manainnk  or  Skoolkill,  ifcc,  <k.c. ; then 

to  go  north-westerly  back  into  the  woods — to  make  up  two  full 
days'  journey,  as  far  as  a  man  can  ^o  in  two  (luijs^  from  the  .said 
station  of  the  parallel  line  at  Peinapecka,  [thus  going  or  extending 
in  eflect  back  to  the  Sus{iuehanna  River,  and  no  further,  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  Treaty.]  ^^For^  and  in  consideration,  [we  feel 
almost  ashamed  to  name  it!]  of  200  fathoms  of  wampum,  30  fathoms 
of  duffels,  30  guns,  CO  fathoms  of  strawed  waters,  30  kettles,  30 
shirts,  '20  gunbelts,  12  pair  of  shoes,  30  pair  of  stockings,  30  pair 
of  scissors,  30  combs,  30  axes,  30  knives,  20  tobacco  tongs,  30  bars 
of  lead,  30  pounds  of  powder,  30  awls,  30  glasses,  30  toljacco  boxes, 
3  papers  of  beads,  44  pounds  of  red  lead,  30  pair  of  hawks'  bells,  6 
drawing  knives,  0  caps,  12  hoes  :  Do  by  these  present.s  grant,  bar- 
gain and  sell,  (fcc,  all  right,  title  and  interest,  tltat  ?fe  or  any  others 
shall  or  7nay  claim  in  the  same, — hereby  renouncing  and  disclaim- 
ing for  ever  any  claim  or  pretence  to  the  premises,  for  us,  our  heirs, 
and  successors,  and  all  other  Indians  whatsoever.  The  whole  is 
signed  by  queer  marks  and  witnessed  by  seven  Indians  and  eight 
white  men — citizens. 

It  may  possibly  be  urged  that  the  Treaty  made  on  23d  of  4  mo. 
1CS3,  when  William  Penn  was  still  here,  between  William  Pemi 
and  Kings  Tamanen  and  Metamequan,  for  their  lands,  from  "  near 
Neshemanah  Creek,  and  thence  to  Pemapecka,"  may  have  been 
treated  for  uhder  the  Treaty  Tree.  This  certainly  appears  to  have 
been  the  earliest  land  Treaty  07i  record ;  but  as  Philadelphia  was 
then  already  located  as  a  city,  it  could  not  have  been  necessary  for 
tliat  object.  There  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered— which  is,  that  Capt.  Sven,  then  resident  near  Swedes' 
Church,  south  end  of  the  City,  was  then  proprietor  of  part,  if  not 
all  of  Philadelphia  land,  under  a  grant  of  gift  from  his  own  sove- 
reign Q,ueen  Christiana — and  it  is  already  matter  of  histor}'  that  he 
yielded  his  land  to  Penn,  in  consideration  of  other  hinds  bestowed 
upon  him  up  the  Schuylkill. 

A  Treaty  made  atConastogae  the  26lh  of  May,  1728,  stated  in  the 
Minutes  of  Council  at  the  time,  between  Governor  Gordon  and 
Captain  Civility  and  other  Chiefs,  makes  direct  reference  to  the  first 
Treaty  in  nine  items,  concluding  that  amity  and  friendship  was  to 
exist  between  them  for  ever,  or — "  as  long  as  the  Creeks  and 
Rivers  run,  and  while  the  sim,  moon,  and  stars  endure,"  "and  lastly, 
that  both  Christians  and  Indians  should  accjuaint  their  children  with 
tins  league  and  firm  chain  of  fnendship  now  made,  while  Creeks 
and  Rivers  run,  ttc. 

From  the  preceding  I  have  arrived,  as  I  conceive — by  consulting 
in  connexion  Proud's  History — at  the  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that 
the  aforesaid  nine  articles  were  a  part  of  "  the  league  and  chain  of 
friendship/' ^/-^^^  made  by  William  Peim  himself  at  the  time  of  his 
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arrirnl,  wlicn  iiindt'  imiltT  the  Trciily  Tirr  in  1  r>S'2.  (o  wil  ; — 
Proiid's  Hustdiy,  vol.  1 ,  p.  212  says,  "it  wjus  at  this  iiiM(>  (lli82) 
wlu'M  he  first  ( ntntil  prrsniinUy  into  tliat  lnst'ui<r  J'rinidsltip  (not 
land  purcliasr,)  with  (he  Indians,  w  hich  ever  afterwards  continiuul 
belwi'iMi  ilnni;  and  for  the  space  of  iiinir  lh;m  scMniy  3  cars,  (say  till 
Ujo  lime  of  Uraddock  and  the  l-'rench  war,)  was  never  interrupted." 
"A  Jinn  pcnrr  (not  a  trrttty  for  hind)  was,  therefore,  )i(nr  recipiocally 
conchideil  Ix-lween  \N  illiaui  I'enn  and  tlie  ln(Mans;  and  holh  j»arlics 
iiinliially  pM)niised  to  live  toLrelln-r  <is  hn  fhnn,  (as  one  of  the  articles 
siiid,  as  niend»ei-s  of  "  nti(  hnt/i/,^")  this  was  solenii\ly  ratilied  hy  the 
f/,v//a/  token  of  a  chain  o(  friendship  and  covenant  ncncr  to  be  broken 
so  lon'j^  as  thv  sun  and  inonn  endure.''''  In  the  same  vol.  1,  p.  215, 
ill  ptatinjx  the  case  of  the  Indian  Treaty  at  Albany  in  1722,  (iO- 
vernor  Keith,  then  present,  is  made  to  say  to  the  Indians,  "that  he 
desired  that  this  visit  and  the  Covenant  chain,  which  is  hereby 
briisfdt  )nd.  may  be  recorded  in  everlastinj;  remembrance,  and  to  last 
r/.v /f>//:^  as  the  mountains  and  rivers,  and  whih;  tlw  sun  and  inonn 
(former  words)  endure,"  anil  this  he  especiallv  said,  rus  '■'■the  ropetitio7i 
of  \\\(^  former  treaties  which  they  made  vith  M'i//iani  Pcnn.''''  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  althougli  the  original  of  "  the  l>eague  and 
chain  of  friendship,"  made  at  "the  conference  at  the  Treaty  Tree 
in  1G82,  is  not  now  to  be  found,  (Unless  at  Stoke  Pogis — the  Penn 
residence  in  England,)  we  have  the  "  jiine  articles''^  aforesaid,  being 
all  of  "  the  main  heads'''  of  that  memorable  and  venerable  Treaty 
Tree  instrument. 

I  have  eiuleavonred  to  repress  the  expression  of  the  feelings  I 
cannot  but  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  the  premises,  that  such  lands 
as  we  now  possess,  should  have  been  bestowed  for  such  very  incon- 
siderable reward  !  I  feel  it  as  a  stain  upon  our  escutcheon  of  honour, 
that  while 

"  They,  to  greet  the  pale  faced  stranger 
Stretch'd  an  unsuspecting  hand," 

we  should  have  been  so  unmindful  of  our  own  duties,  as  to  over- 
look the  recomnense  due — 

Entrapp'd  by  Treaties,  driven  forth  to  range 
The  distant  west  in  misery  and  revenge !" 

The  only  abatement  I  know%  is  to  say  that  Penn  in  fact  deemed  the 
land  his  own  by  grant  from  the  Crown  even  before  he  came  among 
them  ;  as  his  letter  to  the  Indians  from  London  sets  forth,  on  the  18 
of  S  mo.,  1681,  saying,  even  to  themselves  openly,  that  his  king 
hath  given  him  a  great  Province,  (i.  e.  their  lands  !)  which  he,hoW'- 
ever,  "  desires  to  enjoy  with  their  love  and  consent." 

"  Then  redmen  took  tiie  law  of  /oie 
As  from  a  brother's  hand, 
And  they  blessed  him  while  he  founded 
This  City  of  our  love." 
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And  now,  in  ineuioiy  of  the  Tree  which  has  l)ecn  the  cau^c  of  the 
present  chapter,  we  here  add  a  poetic  en\ision,as  well  to  glorify  the 
Tree,  as  to  per{)etiiate  the  poetic  talent  of  a  valued  and  deceased 
citizen — namely,  Judge  Peters — to  wit: 

PENN'S  TREATY-ELiM. 

BT    JUDGE    PETEns. 

Let  each  take  a  relic  from  that  hallowed  tree. 
Which,  like  Penn,  wlioin  it  shaded,  immortal  should  be. 
As  the  pride  of  our  forests,  let  Elms  be  renovvn'd, 
For  the  justly  priz'd  virtues  with  which  they  abound. 


All  hail  to  thee,  highly  favoured  tree. 
Adorning  our  land, — the  home  of  the  free! 

Most  worthy  was  he 

"Who  first  honour'd  thee. 
And  thou,  like  him,  immortal  shall  be. 

Whilst  the  natives  our  forests  in  freedom  shall  roam. 
Thy  remembrance  they'll  cherish,  thro'  ages  to  come. 
Tho'  sorrows  their  bosoms  should  oft  overwhelm. 
With  delight  they'll  reflect  on  good  Onas's  Elm. 

All  hail,  &c. 

For  that  Patron  of  Justice  and  Peace  there  display'd, 
His  most  welcome  good  tidings,  beneath  its  fair  shade  j 
And  furnish'd  examples  to  all  future  times. 
That  Justice  and  Peace  may  inhal)it  all  climes. 

All  hail,  &c. 

The  Oak  may  be  fam'd  for  its  uses  in  war. 
Or  wafting  wealth's  idols  to  regions  afar ; 
But  the  Elm  bears  no  part  in  such  objects  as  these. 
Its  employment  is  solely  in  fabrics  of  peace. 

All  hail,  &,€, 

When  Daphne,  'tis  fabled,  eluded  i^/JoZio, 
And  he  found  it  in  vain  her  footsteps  to  follow ; 
He  fix'd  the  coy  nymph — to  avenge  a  love  quarrel — 
In  th'  evergreen  form  of  the  bright  shining  Laurel. 

All  hail,  &c. 

But  her  chaplets  bedeck  the  grim  warrior's  helm, 
Who'd  more  worthily  shine  m  the  shade  of  the  Elm; 
And  there  cause  all  wars  and  their  horrors  to  cease, 
And,  like  Penn,  spread  the  blessings  of  safety  and  peace. 

All  hail,  Sic. 

Of  Jlvon  the  Bard  and  his  Mulberry  tree. 
In  song  have  long  lived  with  the  votaries  of  glee. 
His  fame  of  his  tree  has  prolong'd  the  renown ; 
Our  tree, with  Penu's  fame,  will  lo  ages  go  down. 

All  hail,  &.C. 

Let  the  Bard  be  encircled  with  laurels  e'er  green. 
As  the  chief  in  the  choir  whereof  Frtucj/'a  the  Q,ueen. 
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Vft  iruili  and  just  laws  all  fictiau,^  oVrwlwlm  ; 
Aiul  llusi-  I'cnn  si'cur'd  iu  llu-  .sliiuir  of  tlic  Elm. 

All  hail,  &r. 

I.t't  our  Pools  still  sigh  for  Bay  wreaths,  without  scars, 
Ami  ihi-  Laurel  liidc  wounds  of  tho  champions  in  wars: 
lUit  the  l)ranch  of  the  O/ii-r  its  ollicc  siuiuid  cease, 
And  the  hranches  of  FAm  In-  llie  euil)l<u)s  of  IVace. 

All  hail,  cSiC. 

The  O/irr  abounds  where  stem  despots  hear  rule. 
And  their  slaves  pluck  its  products  in  Poverty's  school; 
Hut  the  Elm  deli^liLs  most  in  the  mountains  and  dells, 
AVhero .!/(««  is  ne'er  shackled,  and  I,il)ertv  dwells. 

All  hail,  Stc. 

Tho'  time  has  devoted  our  tree  to  decay. 
The  sage  lessons  it  witness'd  survive  to  our  day. 
May  our  trustworthy  statesmen,  when  call'd  to  the  helm. 
Ne'er  forget  ihe  wise  Treaty  held  under  our  Elm, 

All  hail,  Stc. 


THE  SWEDES'  CHUECH, 


HOUSE  OF  SVEN  SENER. 


"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep !" 

The  Swedes  of  the  hamlet  at  Wiccaco,  at  the  present  Swedes' 
Church  in  Southwark,  having  been  the  primitive  occupants,  near  the 
present  site  of  Philadelphia,  (before  the  location  of  our  city  was  de- 
termined,) will  make  it  interesting  to  glean  such  facts  as  we  can  con- 
cerning that  place  and  people.  There  they  once  saw  the  region  of 
our  present  city  scenes — 

"  One  still 
And  solemn  desert  in  primeval  garb  !" 

Mr.  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  when  here  in  1748,  saw  Nils 
Gustafson,  an  old  Swede,  then  91  years  of  age,  who  told  him  he  well 
remembered  to  have  seen  a  great  forest  on  the  spot  where  Philadel- 
phia now  stands ;  that  he  himself  had  brought  a  great  deal  of 
timber  to  Philadelphia  at  the  time  it  was  built.  Mr.  Kalm  also  met 
with  an  old  Indian,  who  had  often  killed  stags  on  the  spot  where 
Philadelphia  now  stands ! 

It  appears  from  manuscripts  and  records  that  the  southern  part  of 
our  city,  including  present  Swedes'  Church,  Navy  Yard,  <fcc.,  was 
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originally  possessed  by  the  Swedish  family  of  Sven,  the  cliief  of 
which  was  Sven  Schute, — a  tide  efjuivalt'iu  to  liie  Coiuiiiaiidani ;  in 
which  capacity  he  once  lield  Nieu  Ainstel  iMid«T  charge  from  Risingh. 
As  the  Sdjule  of  Koi'shoim  fort,  standing  in  the  domain  of  I'ets- 
saiung,  he  probably  had  its  site  some  where  in  the  sub-district  of 
Wiccaco, — an  Indian  name,  traditionally  said  to  imply  pleasant 
place* — a  name  highly  indicative  of  what  Swedes'  Church  place 
originally  was.  We  take  for  granted  that  the  vilh\ge  and  church 
would,  iis  a  matter  of  course,  get  as  near  the  block-house  fort  as 
circumstances  would  admit. 

The  lands  of  the  Sven  family  we  however  know  from  actual  title, 
which  I  have  seen  to  this  effect,  to  wit:  "  I,  Francis  Lovelace,  Esq., 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Majesty's  Honourable  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  Governor  General  under  his  Royal  Highness,  James,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  <fec. 
Whereas,  there  was  a  Patent  or  Ground  brief  granted  by  the  Dutch 
Governor  at  Delaware  to  Swen  Gonderson,  Swen  Swenson,t  Oele 
Swenson,  and  Andrew  Swenson,  for  a  certain  piece  of  ground  lying 
up  above  in  the  river,  beginning  at  Moyamensing  kill,  and  so 
stretching  upwards  in  breadth  400  rods,  [about  L^^  mile  wide]  and 
in  length  into  the  woods  600  rods,  [nearly  2  miles]  in  all  about  bOO 
acres,  dated  oth  of  May,  1664,  KNOW  YE,  «fcc.,  that  I  have  rati- 
fied the  same,  they  paying  an  annual  quit  rent  of  eight  bushels  of 
winter  wheat  to  his  Majesty."  This  patent  was  found  recorded  at 
Upland,  the  31st  of  August,  1741. 

The  Moyamensing  kill  above  mentioned  was  prol.iably  the  same 
creek  now  called  Hay  creek,  above  Gloucester  Point,  and  the  600 
rods,  or  2  miles  of  length,  probably  extended  along  the  river. 

We  know  that  Penn  deemed  their  lines  so  far  within  the  bounds 
of  his  plan  of  Philadelphia  and  Southwark,  that  he  actually  extin- 
guished their  title  by  giving  them  lands  on  the  Schuylkill,  above 
Lemon  hill,  «fcc. 

The  Rev'd.  Dr.  Collin  has  ascertained  from  the  Swedish  MS. 
records  in  his  possession,  that  the  first  Swedes'  Church  at  Wiccaco 
was  built  on  the  present  site  in  1677,  five  years  before  Penn's  colony 
came.  It  was  of  logs,  and  had  loop-holes  in  lieu  of  window  lights, 
which  might  serve  for  fire-arms  in  case  of  need.  The  congregation 
also  was  accustomed  to  bring  fire-arms  with  them  to  prevent  surprise, 
but  ostensibly  to  use  for  any  wild  game  which  might  present  in  their 
way  in  coming  from  various  places. 

In  1700,  the  present  brick  church  was  erected,  and  it  was  tJien 
deemed  a  great  edifice,  and  so  generally  spoken  of;  for  certainly 
nothing  was  then  ecjual  to  it,  as  a  public  building,  in  the  city.  An 
elderly  gentleman  informs  me  that  he  had  cause  to  know  that  the 

•  So  old  Mr.  Marsh  told  mc  he  had  heard  from  the  oldest  settlers  there. 
j-  This  Swerr  Swenson  appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  jury  named  at  Chester,  called 
by  Governor  Markham. 
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Swedes'  C'lnirt'li  was  Imill  mostly  l»y  siihsciiption.  Some  jKiid  in 
immry  iiiul  soii.c  in  work  an»l  niaU-rials — llic  llicn  paij^oii  carried  the 
IumI  li'irnsrlf.  Tlif  l»fll  is  said  to  liavf  some  silver  in  ii,  and  lo  ^ive 
a  dis;iiiree;vl)le  sunnd. 

The  sime  genlleman  infttrm«'d  me  llial  he  had  seen  a  view  of 
tlie  Jhvl  church  enL,na\ed  on  a  curitmsly  hhaped  silver  box,  which 
had  come  from  an  oUl  Swede,     li  had  become  at.  last  a  lijj-salve  box. 

The  parsonage  house,  now  siandini,^,  was  buill  in  ll'M.  The 
former  parsonjuje  house  w;us  in  lht>  Neck.  'I'here  were  orif^inally  27 
acres  of  land  aKached  (o  the  Wiccaco  Church.  These  fads  were 
told  me  by  Dr.  ('ollin.  A[  my  recpiest  he  made  several  (>xtract3 
frou)  the  Swetlish  Church-books  to  illuslrate  those  early  limes  ;  which 
he  has  since  bestowed  to  the  historical  department  of  the  Philoso- 
phical iSi)ciety. 

The  oriirinal  log-house  of  (he  sons  of  Svcn  was  standing  till  the 
time  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia;  when  it  was  taken  down 
nnil  converted  into  fuel.  It  stood  on  a  knoll  or  hill  on  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  Swanson  Street  and  Heck's  Alley.  Professor  Kalm  visited 
it  in  1748  as  a  cmiosity,  and  his  description  of  it  then  is  striking, 
to  wit :  "The  wreiched'old  wooden  building,  (on  a  hill  a  little  north 
of  the  Swedes'  Church)  belonging  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Sven, 
(Sven's  Sicner)  is  still  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  once  poor 
state  of  that  place.  Its  anticpiity  gives  it  a  kind  of  superiority  over 
all  the  other  buildings  in  the  town,  aUhough  in  itself  it  is  the  worst 
of  all.  But  with  these  advantages  it  is  ready  to  fall  down,  and  in  a 
few  years  to  come  it  will  be  as  difTicult  to  find  the  place  where  it 
stood*  iis  it  was  unlikely,  when  built,  that  it  shoidd  in  a  short  time 
become  the  place  of  one  of  the  greatest  towns  in  vVmcrica.  Such  as 
it  was,  it  showed  how  they  dwelt,  when  stags,  elk,  deer  and  beavers 
ranged  in  broad  day -light  in  the  future  streets  and  public  places  of 
Philadelphia.  In  that  house  was  heard  the  sound  of  the  spinning 
w  heel  before  the  city  was  ever  thought  of !"  He  describes  the  site  as 
having  on  the  river  side,  in  front  of  it,  a  great  number  of  very- 
large  sized  water-beech  or  buttonwood  trees;  one  of  them,  as  a  solitary 
way-mark  to  the  spot,  is  still  remaining  there.  He  mentions  also 
some  great  ones  as  standing  on  the  river  shore  by  the  Swedes' 
Church— the  whole  then  a  rural  scene. 

It  was  deemed  so  attractive,  as  a  "  pleasant  place."  that  Thomn^ 
Penn  when  in  Philadelphia  made  it  his  favourite  ramble  ;  so  much 
so,  that  Secretar}'  Peters,  in  writing  to  him  in  1743,  thus  complains 
of  its  changes — saying,  "  Southwark  is  getting  greatly  disfigured  by 
erecting  irregular  and  mean  houses ;  thereby  so  marring  its  beauty 
that,  when  he  shall  return,  he  will  lose  his  usual  pretty  walk  to  Wic- 
caco." 

I  ascertained  the  following  facts  concerning  "  the  old  Swedes' 


*  I  could  tell  an  amusing  tale  to  prove  how  difficult  I  found  it  was  to  meet  with  those 
who  remembered  it  as  "  the  Swedes'  house." 
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house,"  as  they  called  the  K)g-house  of  the  sons  of  Sven.  Its  exact 
location  was  where  the  blacksmith's  shop  now  stands,  about  30  feet 
north  of  Beck's  Alley,  and  fronting  upon  Swanson  Street.  It  bad 
a  large  garden  and  various  fruit  trees  beliind  it.  The  little  hill 
on  wbicb  it  stood  has  been  cut  down  as  much  as  live  or  six  feel,  to 
make  the  lot  conform  to  Uie  present  street.  It  descended  to  Paul 
Beck,  Ksqr.,  through  the  Parhams, an  English  family. 

The  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  remembered  going  to  school  in 
the  Sven  House  with  her  sister.  They  descril)ed  it  to  me,  as  well  as  a 
3Ls.  Stewart  also,  as  having  been  one  and  a  half  story  high,  with  a 
piazza  all  around  it,  having  four  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  a  very  large 
fire-place  with  seats  in  each  jamb.  Beck's  Alley  and  the  "  improve- 
ments" there  had  much  spoiled  the  former  beautyof  the  scene  along 
that  alley.  There  had  been  near  tliere  an  inlet  of  water  from  the 
Delaware,  in  which  boats  could  float,  especially  at  high  tides. 
There  were  many  very  high  trees,  a  ship  yard,  and  much  green 
grass  all  about  the  place.  Now  not  a  vestige  of  the  former  scene 
remains. 

Although  my  informants  had  often  heard  it  called  "  the  Swedes' 
house"  in  their  youth,  they  never  understood  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tinction until  I  explained  it. 

The  Sven  family,  although  once  sole  lords  of  the  southern  domain, 
have  now  dwindled  away,  and  I  know  of  no  male  member  of  that 
name,  or  rather  of  their  anglified  name  of  Swanson.  The  name  was 
successively  altered.  At  the  earliest  time  it  was  occasionally  wriuen 
Suan,  which  sometimes  gave  occasion  to  the  sound  of  Swan,  and  in 
their  patent, confirmed  by  Governor  Lovelace,  they  are  named  Swcn. 
By  Professor  Kalm,  himself  a  Swede,  and  most  competent  to  give  the 
true  name,  they  are  called  Sven's-Saner,  i.  e.,  sons  of  Sven.  Hence 
in  time  they  were  called  sons  of  Suan  or  Swan,  and  afterwards,  for 
euphony  sake,  Swanson. 

I  found  in  the  burial  place  of  the  Swedes'  church  a  solitary  me- 
morial ;  such  as  the  tablet  and  the  chisel  have  preserved  in  these 
rude  lines,  to  wit: 

"  In  memory  of  Peter  Swanson, 
who  died  December  18,  1737, 

aged  61  years. 
Reader,  stop  and  self  behold  ! 
Thou'rt  made  of  yc  same  mould, 
And  shortly  must  dissolved  be : 
Make  sure  of  blest  Eternity  !" 

In  the  same  ground  is  the  inscription  of  Swan  Johnson,  who  died 
in  1733,  aged  48  years,  who  probably  derived  his  baptismal  name 
from  the  Sven  race. 

The  extinction  of  these  names  of  the  primitive  lords  of  the  soil, 
rcmimls  one  of  the  equally  lost  names  of  the  primitive  lords  at  the 
other  end  of  the  city,  to  wit:  the  Hartsfelders  and  Peggs — all  sunk 
in  the  abyss  of  time!  "  By  whom  begotten  or  by  whom  forgot," 
equally  is  all  their  lot! 

IS* 
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One  strocl  has  iinvsrrx ctl  (lu-ir  Swaii^on  iinnir;  and  (lie  Cily  Di- 
rcr(orv  iliti  om*'  .>*lui\v  ilic  iiaiius  <if  oim"  «ir  i\v«)  jx-ixnis  in  lowly  cir- 
oinnst.mrrs;  if,  indcctl,  ilitii  naint's  was  any  |iriKif  of  tluir  connrxidn 
willi  Sv«M»  Schulf. 

'VUc  la(c  Anlhony  ('iillil)tMt,  of  I'cnn  Strcj-t,  wlu-n  aircil  77, 
lolil  nio  In-  rfnicnilMTfil  an  a;^('(l  Mr.  JSwan.-^tJn  in  his  youih,  wlio  was 
n  hiii^r  landholtliT  of  piopciiy  n«'ar  this  Svon  hoiit-c;  that  he  pave 
all  his  ih-nls  or  lt';isrs,  "  with  \]\v  j)ri\  ih'f:^r  of  nsinti  his  wharf  or  land- 
'\n<^  nt  ar  thf  biittntiwnnds.^''  Tlic  siiiijh'  i^rcat  Uri"  still  standini;  lliore, 
as  a  poinltT  to  lh»>  sjiot,  is  nearly  ju<  thick  at  its  base  as  the  Treaty 
I'llni,  and  like  it  diveiires  into  two  irreat  hranches  near  the  i^round. 
LoniT  niay  it  remain  the  last  relie  of  the  honieofSven   .Sener! 

'I'hey  who  see  the  re^^ion  of  Swedes'  (.'hurch  now,  ean  have  htlle 
conce|)lion  of  the  hills  and  nndulations  ])riniarily  there.  'Vhit  first 
story  of  the  Swedes'  Church,  now  on  Swuns.on  Street,  made  of  stone, 
vv;\s  ori<;inally  so  much  under  ground.  The  site  there  was  on  a 
small  hill  now  cut  down  eight  feet.  At  the  cast  end  of  Christian 
Street,  where  it  is  crossed  hy  Swanson  Street,  the  river  Delaware  used 
to  flow  in,  so  tiiat  Swanson  Street  in  that  place,  say  from  the  north 
siile  of  Swedes'  Church  lot  up  to  near  Queen  Street,  was  originally 
a  raised  cause-way.  Therefore,  the  oldest  houses  now  standing  on 
the  western  side  of  that  street  do  not  conform,  to  the  line  of  the  street, 
but  range  in  a  line  nearly  soiuh-west,  and  also  stand  back  from  the 
present  street  on  what  was  (before  the  street  was  laid  out)  the  mar- 
gin of  the  high  ground  bordering  on  the  River  Delaware.  Those 
houses  too  have  their  yards  one  stor}^  higher  than  their  front  pave- 
ments, and  what  was  once  their  cellars  under  ground  is  now  the  first 
story  of  the  came  buildings. 

From  the  Swedes'  Church  down  to  the  Navy  yard,  the  high  hill 
fomierly  there  has  been  cut  down  five  or  six  feet,  and  by  filling  up 
til';  wliarves  below  the  former  steep  banks,  the  bank  itself,  as  once 
remembered,  even  30  years  ago,  seems  strangely  diminished. 

At  some  distance  from  Swedes'  Church,  westward,  is  a  remarkably 
low  ground,  between  hills,  having  a  pebbly  bed  like  the  river  shore, 
which  shows  it  once  had  a  communication  w^ith  the  Delaware  River 
at  the  foot  of  Christian  Street;  where  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  an  aged 
gentleman,  told  me  he  had  himself  filled  up  his  lot  on  the  south-west 
corner  as  much  as  three  feet.  On  that  same  lot  he  tells  me  there 
was  formerly,  before  his  time,  a  grain  mill  worked  by  two  horses, 
which  did  considerable  grinding. 

The  same  ]\Ir.  Marsh,  then  aged  86,  showed  me  that  all  the  ground 
northward  of  Christian  Street,  and  in  the  rear  of  his  own  house,  No. 
13,  descended  suddenly;  thus  showing  there  must  have  been  there 
a  vale  or  water  channel  leading  out  to  the  river.  His  own  house 
fonnerly  went  up  four  steps  at  his  door,  and  now  the  ground  in 
the  street  is  so  raised  as  to  remove  them  all. 

Near  him,  at  No.  7,  on  the  north  side  of  Christian  street,  is  a  very 
ancient-looking  boarded  house  of  but  one  very  low  sloiy,  having  its 
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roof  pnijecting  beyond  the  wall  of  ilie  liouse  in  fionl  iiiitl  rear,  so  as 
to  form  pent-liouses.  It  is  a  log-house,  in  truth,  concealed  by  bounU 
and  painted,  and  certainly  the  otdy  Log-House  in  IMiiludelphia! 
What  is  curious  respecting  it,  is,  that  it  was  actually  framed  and 
floated  to  its  present  spot  by  "  old  Joseph  Whariun,"  from  Chester 
county.  Of  this  fact  Mr.  Marsh  assured  me,  and  tuld  me  it  was  an 
old  building  in  his  early  days,  and  was  always  then  ciilled  "  Noah's 
ark.''  He  remembered  it  when  the  cellar  part  of  it  (which  is  of  stone 
and  seven  feet  deep)  was  all  above  ground,  and  the  cellar  Hoor  was 
even  with  the  former  street !  I  observed  a  hearth  and  chimney  still 
in  the  cellar,  and  water  was  also  In  it.  This  water  the  tenants  told 
me  they  supposed  came  in  even  now  from  the  river,  although  at  100 
feet  distance.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  it  stands  on  spring 
ground,  which,  as  long  as  the  street  was  lower  than  the  cellar,  found 
its  way  olF,  but  now  it  is  dammed.  The  floor  of  the  once  second 
story  is  now  one  foot  lower  than  the  street. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  signs  of  great  changes  in  that  neighbour- 
hood,— of  depressing  hills  or  of  filling  vales;  which,  if  my  conjectures 
be  just,  would  have  made  the  Swedes'  Church,  in  times  of  water 
invasions  from  high  tides,  a  kind  of  peninsula,  and  itself  and  par- 
sonage on  the  extreme  point  of  projection. 

The  primitive  Swedes  generally  located  all  their  residences  "  near 
die  freshes  of  die  river,"  always  choosing  places  of  a  ready  water 
communication, — preferring  dius  their  conveyances  in  canoes  to  the 
labour  of  opening  roads  and  inland  improvements.  From  diis  cause 
their  churches,  like  diis  at  Wiccaco,  were  visited  from  considerable  dis- 
tances along  the  river,  and  making  there,  when  assembled  on  Lord's 
day,  quite  a  squadron  of  boats  along  the  river  side. 

A  granddaughter  of  Sven  Schute — then  bearing  the  name  of  Swan- 
son,  married  to  John  Padiani  of  London — lived  to  be  103  years  of 
age,  and  died  in  1 795.  She  has  told  the  present  John  Padiam  of 
West  Chestnut  Street,  her  grandson,  that  she  well  remembered  having 
been  at  the  Swedes' Church  while  it  was  still  a  block  house — having 
loop-holes  for  firing  dierefroni.  She  had^cen  William  Penn  on  his 
second  visit;  she  described  him  as  a  thick-set  agreeable-looking  man, 
of  middle  stature,  wearing  a  wig.  She  had  at  one  Unie  heard  through 
an  Indian  woman,  coming  out  a  doctress  widi  herbs  from  up  Timber 
Creek,  that  die  Indians  in  Jersey  meditated  an  attack.  The  wo- 
men at  Sven  Schute's  house  were  dien  making  soft  soap,  which  they 
forthwith  took  scalding-hot  to  the  block  house,  with  more  fuel  to  keep 
it  hot  diere — they  then  sounded  their  conchs  to  call  in  the  people — 
as  soon  as  the  women  were  gathered  thereby,  die  Indians  came  and 
began  to  undermine  the  building,  when  they  were  succes.-^fully  re- 
pelled by  die  scalding  soap  and  delayed  until  die  men  began  to  ap- 
proach from  a  distance,  and  the  Indians  made  off.  After  this,  some 
of  the  inhabitants  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  assault  moved  off  to 
Bucks  County. 

There  are  some  facts  exisdng,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
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first  8\V(Mlisli  si'ttltMiu'iil  \v;ls  doiroyrd  by  fire.  Mrs.  Prrsloii,  (he 
grandiiiDlliiM  of  Saimu'I  Prfslc)n,  an  aj^cd  gnitU'iuaii  lately  alivf,  oflcu 
told  liiiii  (tf  (lirir  Itfinii:  drivfii  from  llifiicr,  by  IxMni,^  hiinit  out,  and 
lIuMi  i;oiii::  oil" by  invitation  to  an  Indian  si-iilcincnt  in  lUicks  Comity. 
In  C'ampanins'  work,  lu;  sju-aks  of  Korsholm  fort,  (snpposed  to  bo 
llir  .<aini*  plaro)  ju^  bi'iiiij  abandoned  after  (Jovernor  Piintz  returned 
to  Sweden,  and  afterwards  bmned  by  tln^  Indians;  very  probably  ;i3 
n  nieasnre  of  policy,  to  diminisb  tlie  siren<,Mli  of  llieir  new  niast('rs, 
the  Diiteli;  or  perhaps  to  show  their  retained  aHeelion  to  tin;  Sirrrfrs^ 
and  their  aversion  to  the  Dutch.  So  lliev  did  when  tjiey  burned  the 
place  which  the  Dutch  had  constructed  at  (iloiicesler  Point.  There 
seems  at  least  some  coincidence  in  the  two  stories. 

The  road  throui^h  Wiccaco  to  Clloucester  Point  was  petitioned  for, 
ami  sjranted  l>y  the  Council  in  the  year  1720,  and  called — the  road 
Uiroui^h  the  marsh. 

The  irround  of  the  Swedes'  Church  contains  the  monument  and 
remains  of  Wilson  the  ornitholofrist,  who  desired  sucli  a  then  retired 
place,  where  birds,  amid  its  trees,  mitrht  carrol  over  his  grave. 

For  many  yeai-s,  this  venerable  church — while  it  stood  far  from 
the  town,  was  essentially  a  Couutnj  Churchy  and  in  that  relation  it 
brings  up  to  the  fancy  the  poetic  description  of  Mrs.  Seba  Smith — to 
wit : — 

They  all  are  passing  from  the  land 

Those  Churches  old  and  gray. 
In  which  our  fathers  used  to  stand 

In  years  gone  by,  to  pray — 
There  meekly  knelt,  those  stern  old  men. 
Who  worshipped  at  our  Altars  then. 

It  was  a  church  low  built  and  square, 

"With  belfry  perched  on  high. 
And  no  unseemly  carvings  ihere 

To  shock  the  pious  eye — 
That  belfry  was  a  modest  thing, 
lu  which  a  bell  was  wont  to  swing. 

It  stood,  like  many  a  country  church. 

Upon  a  spacious  green : 
Whence  stile  and  by-path  go  in  search 

Of  cot,  the  hills  between. 
The  rudest  boor  that  turf  would  spare, 
And  turn  aside  his  team  with  care. 

I  smile  with  no  sarcastic  smile 

As  I  each  group  review^ 
That  came  by  many  a  long,  long  mile. 

In  garments  fresh  and  new ; 
The  Sunday  dress — the  Sunday  air. 
The  thorough-greased  and  Sunday  hair. 

The  straight,  stiff  walk,  with  Sunday  suit. 
The  squeaking  leather  shoe. 


r<  uiiy  I'ot  IJuusc  and  Landing,  p.  153. 
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The  solemn  air  of  maa  and  brate, 

As  each  the  Sabbath  knew; 
The  conscious  air  as  passed  the  maid. 
The  swains  collected  in  the  shade. 

The  females  enter  straight  the  door, 

And  talk  with  those  within — 
The  elders  on  town  matters  pore, 

Nor  deem  it  deadly  sin. 
And  now  the  pastor  grave  and  slow, 
Along  the  aisle  is  seen  to  go. 

Down  drop  the  children  from  the  seat. 

The  groups  disperse  around — 
Pew  doors  are  slamm'd  and  gathering  feet 

Give  out  a  busy  sound — 
The  sounding  pipe  and  viol  string 
No  longer  through  the  old  church  ring. 

I  do  remember  with  what  awe 
That  pulpit  tilled  mine  eye, 
As  through  the  balusters  I  saw 
The  sounding  board  on  high. 
Those  balusters ! — a  childish  crime — 
Alas!  I've  squeaked  in  sermon  time. 

Hard  thinkers  were  they,  those  old  men. 

And  patient  too  I  ween — 
Long  words  and  knotty  questions  then 

But  made  our  fathers  keen. 
I  doubt  me  if  their  sons  would  hear 
Such  lengthy  sermons  year  by  year. 

But  all  are  passing  fast  away — 
Those  abstruse  thinkers  too — 
Old  churches  with  their  walls  of  gray 
Must  yield  to  something  new — 

Be-Gothic'd  things,  all  neat  and  white. 

Greet  everywhere  the  traveller's  sight. 


PENNY-POT  HOUSE  AND  LANDING. 


It  was  long  after  I  first  saw  the  above  title  that  I  met  with  any 
certain  means  of  establishing  its  location  at  Vine  Street.  Proud 
spoke  of  it  as  "  near  to  Race  Street,"  and  none  of  the  aged  whom 
I  interrogated  knew  any  thing  about  it.  Of  course  it  would  be  still 
less  known  to  any  modern  Pbiladclphian,  allhotigh  it  had  been  be- 
stowed as  a  gift  lo  the  city  by  Penn,  and  was  made  memorable  as 
the  biiib-place  of  "  (he  first  i)()rn."  Some  of  the  following  facts  will 
fully  certify  its  location  at  Vine  StreeL 

Vol.  I.— U 


lol  Pi/i/ii/  I'ot  l/uiise  (1/1(1  Landinfr^ 

In  llioyrar  1T()1  .William  P«Muist'iM  foiili  and  oiilain^^^llial  (lit- land- 
ing |>lar«'s  now  and  lit'iclofttic  used  a(  llir  IN-nny  INil  House  and  Hlnc 
Anclioi.  shall  hi-  Icfi  (*]n'n  and  cuHnnmn  loi  llic  use  (if  llic  «ily,"  A;c. 

The  landing;  appears  (o  have  dcrivftl  ils  name  from  (lie  Inn  Imill 
then*,  \vlii(!i  was  faily  famt-il  for  ils  beer  al  ii  jx-nny  a  pol.*  Tlio 
house  iisi'lf  was  siandini^  in  my  lime  ati  (he  Jolly  'I'ar  Inn,  kept  hy 
one  Tago.  It  was  a  two  story  brick  liousc  of  i^ood  dimensions, 
haviuii^  for  its  front  n.  souihern  exposure.  At  iirsi  it  liad  no  inier- 
venini;  houses  between  it  and  the  area  of  A'ino  Street;  bu(  w  lien  I 
last  s;iw  it,  as  many  as  three  houses  had  lllled  up  ihat  sj)are.  The 
aijeil  Jose]ih  Norris  of  dial  n»ML;hbonrliood,  who  died  a  few  years  us^o 
in  his  nineti«'lh  year,  (old  me,  he  remembi-n-d  in  his  youth  to  have 
seen  a  sii^n  alhxed  to  (he  house,  and  having  thereon  the  words, 
"Penny-I'ot  Free  Landing." 

At  (he  (ime  when  (he  eiiy  was  first  formed,  (he  general  high  blntr- 
land  of  the  river  bank  made  it  extremely  diHicult  to  receive  wood, 
lumber  or  goods  into  the  city,  except  by  the  "  low  sandy  beach"  at 
(he  l)hie  Anchor,  (i.  e.  at  Dock  Creek,)  and  ut  Vine  Street,  which 
lay  along  "  a  vale,''  and  therefore  first  caused  (hat  street  to  be  called 
"  Valley  Street.''  As  a  landing  of  more  width  than  usual  (o  other 
streets,  it  still  belongs  to  (he  city  at  (he  present  day. 

On  (he  same  area,  and  on  (he  first  water  lot  above  it,  was  for  many 
years  the  active  ship-yards  of  Charles  West,  who  came  out  with  Penn, 
and  began  his  career  by  building  him  a  vessel,  for  which  in  part 
pay  he  received  the  lot  on  which  the  present  William  West,  Esqr., 
his  grandson,  has  his  salt  stores  and  wharf.  The  vessels  once  built 
on  that  site  extended  their  bowsprits  up  to  Penny-Pot  House,  and 
those  built  upon  the  area  of  Vine  Street  extended  the  jib-boom  across 
Front  Street  (o  (he  eaves  of  West's  House — then  a  two  story  building 
on  the  north-west  corner  of  Vine  and  Front  Streets.  Ship  building 
was  for  many  years  a  very  active  and  profitable  concern, — building 
many  ships  and  brigs  for  orders  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  pro- 
ducing in  (his  neighbourhood  a  busy  scene  in  that  line. 

The  aged  John  Brown  and  some  others  told  ine  there  were  origi- 
nally rope-walks  along  the  line  of  Cable  Lane;  from  which  circum- 
stance it  received  its  title;  and  much  ship  timber  and  many  saw-pitB 
were  thereabout.  Mrs.  Steward,  an  old  lady  of  93,  told  me  she  re- 
membered when  the  neighbourhood  of  Cable  Lane  was  all  in  whortle- 
beriy  bushes;  and,  as  late  as  1754,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Gazette, 
(hat  Williani  Rakestraw  then  advertises  himself  as  living  "  in  the 
uppermost  house  in  Water  Street,  near  Vine  Street,"  and  there  keep- 
ing his  board  yard. 

The  occasional  state  of  Penny-Pot  may  be  learned  from  the  se- 
veral presentments  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  successive  periods,  to  wit: 

*  The  "  Duke  of  York's  law,"  still  preserved  in  MS.  on  Long  Island,  shows  that  the 
price  of  beer  was  fixed  in  his  colony  at  a  penny  a  pint;  and  Penn,  in  1G83,  speaks  of 
abundance  of  malt  beer  in  use  then  at  the  Inns. 
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In  tlie  year  ITUG,  they  present  the  "  Free  Landing  of  Vine  Sircet" 
as  necessary  to  be  secured  with  the  banks  of  the  sanie^  whereby  the 
Front  Street  may  not  l>ecome,  as  it  threatens  to  be,  unfit  to  be  passed 
with  carts. 

In  1713,  they  present  as  a  nuisance  the  east  end  of  Vine  Street, 
where  Front  Street  crosses  it. 

In  1718,  they  present  a  gully  running  down  Vine  Street  and 
crossing  Front  Street,  for  that  the  same  is  not  passable  by  coaches, 
waggons  or  carts,  to  the  endangering  of  lives. 

In  1719,  they  present  several  dangerous  breaches,  and  among  them 
that  near  tlie  Penny-Pot  House  as  almost  unpassable. 

In  1720,  they  again  present  a  breach  in  the  upper  end  of  Front 
Street,  near  the  Penny-Pot  House,  as  unpassable  for  carts,  and  the 
cross-way  of  Vine  Street  and  the  Front  Street,  by  Sassafras  Street, 
almost  unpassable. 

In  1721,  they  present  the  bank  at  the  end  of  Vine  Street,  being 
worn  away  to  the  middle  of  Front  Street,  and  very  dangerous.  We 
thus  perceive  that  the  breach  was  the  tumbling  down  of  the  river 
side  bank,  which,  by  successive  rains  rushing  down  Vine  Street,  had 
worn  away  the  Front  Street  road  half  across  that  street. 

Finally,  in  1740,  they  present  again  "  the  Penny-Pot  Landing 
and  the  east  end  of  Vine  Street,"  as  encumbered  with  timber  and 
plank,  &c.,  by  Samuel  Hastings  and  Charles  West, 

In  the  original  foundation  of  the  city,  it  having  been  of  easier 
access  as  a  landing,  it  was  chosen,  as  the  best  location  for  a  cave, 
for  the  parents  of  John  Key,  from  which  cause  he  came  to  have  his 
birth  there  as  the  first  born  of  Philadelphia.  The  founder,  in  con- 
sideration of  that  distinction  in  his  colony,  presented  a  patent  in  his 
name  for  a  large  lot  in  Race  Street — the  same  which  he  sold  at  his 
majority,  in  1715,  to  Clement  Plumstead,for  only  ^12. 

The  lot  adjoining  Penny-Pot  on  the  north  was  once  distinguished 
by  a  row  of  threble  stone  houses  of  two  stories,  having  a  front  and 
court  yard  on  Front  Street,  shaded  by  great  buttonwood  trt'cs,  and 
the  front  on  Water  Street  of  three  stories,  projecting  quite  into  the 
present  street.*  Its  original  appearance  wtvs  striking  from  the  river, 
and  its  own  river  prospect  unrivalled.  This  then  notable  building, 
now  down,  received  the  name  of  "the  College;"  and,  in  1770,  the 
principal  and  owner,  Mr.  Griscom,  advertised  it  as  his  beautiful 
private  academy,  far  out  of  town,  "  free  from  the  noise  of  the  city,  at 
(he  north  end."  It  afterwards  fell  into  decay  and  neglect,  but  still 
retained  the  name  of  "  the  College,"  but  (as  was  said  in  my  boyish 
days)  because  every  chamber  hehl  separate  families  after  the  manner 
of  a  college, — the  original  use  of  it  having  been  forgotten,  and  many 
poor  families  thus  filling  it  up. 


The  street  there,  as  Water  Street  continued,  was  not  recorJed  till  about  48  years  ago. 


150  Pookas  Briil'se. 


rOOLE'S   BRIDGE. 


This  bridge,  crossiiiij  IV^ir's  \\\\\\  at  I'lont  Street,  was  named  as 
well  as  the  neii;libomliood,  after  one  I'oule,  u  I'rieiul,  wlio  had  liis 
shin  yard  aiul  dwelhng  on  the  hill  there,  called  "  I'oole's  Hill"  in 
early  days.  It  was  then  an  eslahlishnient  ([uile  separate  from  the 
city  population,  and  even  from  Front  Street  itself;  for  neither  Front 
Slieci  nor  Water  Street,  which  not  long  since  united  there,  were  then 
exiendcd  so  far.  "  Poole's  IlilT'  was  therefore  the  name  before  the 
bridge  was  constructed  there,  and  designated  a  high  hluH',  abruptly 
terminating  the  high  table  land  of  the  city  at  its  approach  to  I*egg's 
Run,  and  (he  overllowing  marsh  ground  beyond  it  northward  as  high 
as  Noble  Lane  and  Duke  Street.  Poole's  dwelling  house  was  pic- 
turcst|ue,  ajid  plei\santly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  present  Front 
Street,  on  a  descending  hill  sloping  westward,  and  giving  a  prospect 
up  the  (Jreek  and  into  the  adjacent  country.  A  fine  peach  orchard 
lay  along  the  line  of  the  present  Front  Street  as  far  south  as  Marga- 
rella  Street,  and  extended  eastward,  down  the  sloping  green  bank 
into  the  river.  To  this  add  his  ship  yard  close  to  tlic  margin  of  the 
creek,  and  the  whole  scene  is  grateful.  The  well  of  water,  for 
which  the  place  was  famous,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  jnesent 
Front  Street.  These  facts  were  confirmed  to  mc  in  general  by  Mr. 
'J\'dlman,  the  butcher,  and  Mr.  Norris  the  ship  carpenter,  near  there, 
and  by  'Six.  John  Brown  ;  all  of  whom,  if  now  alive,  would  be  severally 
about  100  years  of  age.  They  all  concurred  in  saying  that  Front 
Street,  when  it  reached  near  to  present  Margaretta  Street,  -went  off 
(down  the  hill)  westward,  so  as  to  pass  over  Pcgg's  marsh  meadow, 
150  feet  further  westward  than  the  present  Front  Street,  which  was 
itself  a  cause- way  of  late  years. 

It  may  serve  in  corroboration  of  some  of  the  preceding  facts  to 
slate,  that  by  the  ^linutes  of  Friends,  it  appears  that  one  Nathaniel 
Poole  passed  3Ieeting  with  Ann  Till  in  the  year  1714.  In  the  year 
ITOl,  his  name  appeared  on  a  jury  list  in  my  possession,  and  in 
170S-9,  William  J^oole  appears  as  part  owner  of  a  vessel  and  sea- 
adventure.  In  the  year  1T54,  a  Mr.  Carpenter  advertises  in  the 
Gazette,  (hat  he  has  then  "  for  sale,  boards  and  staves  on  Poole's 
Hill,  at  the  upper  end  of  Front  Street."  This  intimates,  I  pre- 
sume, that  before  the  building  of  Poole's  Bridge,  and  making  the 
causeway  from  it,  northward,  "  the  hill"  ended  the  then  town  ; 
and  as  the  ship  yard  was  probably  then  discontinued,  the  place  was 
converted  into  a  northern  landing  place  for  lumber,  (fcc. 

In  the  year  1713,  the  Grand  Jury  recommend  a  tax  of  one  penny 
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per  pound  to  be  assessed,  to  pay  for  repair  of  road  at  Poole's  Hill, 
and  al  ilic  new  bridge  at  Governor's  Mill — Cohoeksinc. 

Mr.  John  Crown  informed  me  that  wluMi  Poole's  Hrido-ewas  bnilt 
the  Pliila(.Ielj)hia  masons  wouKl  not  undertake  it,  anil  Israel  Roberts, 
from  Maryland,  was  sent  for  to  construet  it.  This  was  done  about  85 
years  ago.  The  same  year  a  northeast  September  gale  beat  it  down. 
It  was  soon  rebuilt  again — say  in  1755.  The  time  is  probably 
more  accurately  fixed  by  Secretary  Peters ;  he,  writing  to  Penn  in 
1747,  says,  "  A  new  bridge  made  on  the  present  line  of  Front 
Street  over  Pegg's  Run,  whereby  the  street  now  makes  a  fine  view 
by  a  north  entry  of  the  town."  Tlie  former  low  wooden  bridge 
was  further  west. 

The  causeway  from  Front  Street,  which  was  formed  in  con- 
nection with  the  bridge  in  1755,  has  been  described  to  me  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bradford  and  J.  Brown,  to  the  following  efifect,  to  wit: 

Tlie  road  wixs  formed  with  sluices  made  under  it,  so  that  tide- 
water flowed  into  the  pond  then  along  the  eastern  end  of  Pegg's 
meadow.  This  pond  was  probably  caused  by  the  former  parallel 
causeway  further  to  the  westward  making  a  barrier  to  the  water. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  Front  Street,  opposite  to  present  Noble  Street, 
was  a  long  barrier  or  wharf,  up  to  which  the  river  came,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  war,  seventeen  of  the  row  gallies  lay  there  quite  up  to 
the  street. 

The  late  aged  Timothy  Matlack,  Esq.,  told  me  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  sloop  of  war  having  once  wintered  at  the  creek  at  Poole's 
Bridge,  and  that  when  they  were  digging  for  a  foundation  for  the 
bridge,  diey  found  articles  which  nuist  have  been  dropped  from  such 
a  vessel.  There  is  in  this  relation  someUiing  like  ah  attempt  at  the 
story  of  the  sword  dug  up  at  Second  Street  Bridge,  on  this  run.  But, 
as  "sloops  of  war"  in  old  times  meant  any  sized  armed  vessels,  it 
would  be  easy  enough  to  conceive  that  vessels  would  be  found 
getting  out  of  the  ice  at  Poole's  ship  yard.  Of  the  once  greater 
depth  of  the  creek  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Colonel  A.  J.  JMorris 
told  me  that  his  grand-parents  had  gone  up  it  to  Spring  Garden  Spring, 
m  a  boat,  and  made  their  tea  there  amid  the  trees  and  shrubbery. 

The  earliest  built  houses,  near  Poole's  Bridge  on  the  causeway, 
were  Anthony  Wilkinson's  row  on  the  western  side,  and  Doctor 
Clifl'lon's  row  on  the  eastern  side.  The}'  had  in  that  day  some 
attempt  at  display,  having  brick  columns  in  relief;  but  the}-  were 
deemed  an  abortive  speculation  in  both. 

On  the  occasion  of  an  extreme  great  freshet,  the  river  wafer  over- 
flowed all  the  mounds  and  embankments,  deluging  the  whole  area 
of  Pegg's  meadows,  and  giving  occasion  to  the  Talhnan  family, 
who  dwelt  near  tliere,  to  get  into  a  boat  and  sail  about  to  and  fro 
as  high  up  as  to  Third  Street.  This  fact  was  told  to  me  by  Mi-s. 
Talhnan  when  she  was  past  seventy, — and  spoke  of  it  as  an  event  of 
fifty  years  before. 

14 
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PENN'S  COTTAC.K  IN   L.iniTIA  COURT. 


Tr  is  nintlor  oi  iii(]tiiry  ami  donht  with  soino,  at  this  day,  to  fix 
wliiili  has  heen  the  house  in  l.alilia  ( 'om(,  w  hiMriii  WiUiain  Pomi, 
ihr  loiiiuln,  and  Cohmrl  M.irkhani,  th«'  I  jtMilfiianl  (Jovcrnor,  dwelt. 
Thr  popular  opinion  now  is,  that  llio  Irui  at  \\w  head  of  the  court, 
occupied  as  the  l,eo]iard  Inn,  and  since  Penn  I  Fall,  is  the  identical 
house  ailuiled  to.  Tlic  cause  of  tliis  modern  conluicnce  is  as^cribahle 
(even  if  there  were  no  belter  ground  of  assurance)  to  the  fact,  that 
this  huiUlinij,  since  they  built  the  additional  end  to  the  westward, 
of  about  eitihtecn  to  twenty  feet,  presents  such  an  imposing  front 
towards  Hisrh  Street,  and  so  entirely  closes  the  court  at  that  end, 
(formerly  open  as  a  cart  passage)  that  from  that  cause  alone,  to  those 
not  well  informed,  it  looks  as  the  principal  house,  and  may  have, 
therefore,  been  regarded  by  transient  passengers  as  Penn's  House. 

The  truth  is,  that  for  many  years  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
had  dropped  or  lost  the  tradition  about  Penn's  House  in  the  court ;  and 
it  is  only  of  later  yeai-s,  antiquities  beginning  to  excite  some  attention, 
that  the  more  intelligent  citizens  have  revived  some  of  their  former 
hearings  about  the  court.  During  all  the  earlier  years  of  my  life  I 
never  heard  of  Penn  living  there  at  all ;  but  of  later  years  1  have. 
I  have  been,  therefore,  diligent  to  ask  old  men  about  it.  Several 
said  it  never  nsed  to  be  spoken  of  in  their  youth.  John  Warder,  an 
intelligent  merchant,  bom  at  the  corner  house  of  the  alley  on  High 
Street,  told  me,  when  he  was  about  7.3  years  of  age,  that  he  never 
•was  told  of  Penn's  living  there,  when  a  boy.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  few  old  men  have  told  me,  that  at  every  period  of  their  life  the  tra- 
dition (though  known  to  but  few)  was,  that  it  was  one  of  tw^o  houses, 
to  wit — either  Doyle's  Inn,  or  the  Old  Rising  Sun  Inn,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  alley.  Joseph  Sansom,Esq.,  when  about  60,  told 
me  he  heard  and  believed  it  was  the  house  at  the  head  of  the  court, 
and  so  also  some  few  others  ;  but  more  persons,  of  more  weight  in 
due  knowledge  of  the  subject,  have  told  me  they  had  been  always 
satisfied  it  was  the  Old  Rising  Sun  Inn,  on  the  w'estern  side  of  the 
court.  Timothy  Matlack,  when  aged  92,  who  was  very  inquisitive,  arid 
knew  it  from  14  years  of  age,  said  it  was  then  the  chief  house  in 
that  court  as  to  character ;  it  was  a  very  popular  Inn  for  many  years ; 
(whereas  Doyle's  House  was  not  an  Inn  till  many  years  afterwards) 
that  it  then  had  an  alley  on  its  northern  side  for  a  cartway,  running 
out  to  Second  Street,  and  thus  agreeing  with  "  Penn's  gate  over 
against  Friends'  Meeting,"  &c.,  at  which  place  his  Council,  1685, 
required  King  James'  proclamation  to  be  read. 

If  what  was  lately  Doyle's  Inn,(Penn's  Hall)  had  a  south  front,  and 
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a  "  dead  wall"  towards  High  Street,  it  seems  very  dilTicuU  to  con- 
ceive how  its  great  gate  could  be  vis  a  vis  Friends'  Great  Mt'otiiig, 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  High  and  Second  Streets.  But  the 
La^titia  House,  i.  e.  Old  Rising  Sun,  would  correspond;  besides, 
Penn,  in  his  instructions  to  his  connnissioners,  says,  "  Pitch  my 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  towne,  and  facing  the  harbour,"  cVc. 

Timothy  Matlack  also  told  me  that  he  used  to  be  told  that  on  the 
southern  side  of  that  Rising  Sun  Inn  was  Penn's  stable,  and  that 
they  used  to  say  he  could  lay  in  his  bed  or  on  his  settee  and  hear 
his  horses  in  the  next  building  munching  their  food.  Colonel  An- 
thony Morris,  when  aged  84,  told  me  expressly,  he  always  understood 
the  same  house  was  Penn's  residence  ;  that  it  was  so  talked  of,  when 
a  boy,  and  that  it  is  only  of  later  years  that  he  ever  heard  a  hint  of 
the  house  at  the  head  of  the  court  as  being  the  residence.  Thomas 
Bradford,  when  80  years  of  age,  who  was  born  close  by  there,  and 
has  always  dwelt  there,  has  told  me  he  always  heard  the  Rising  Sun 
Inn,  western  side,  was  "  Laetitia's  House,"  and  that  what  was  lately 
Doyle's  Inn  was  never  stated  as  Penn's  till  of  modem  times,  and  in 
its  primitive  state  it  presented  a  dead  wall  to  High  Street,  and  had 
its  only  front  upon  Black  Horse  Alley. 

The  aged  Robert  Venables,  who  died  in  1834,  aged  98,  told  me 
that  he  knew  the  Lajtitia  House,  on  the  west  side  of  the  court.  It 
was  the  same  which  has  been  since  "  the  Old  Rising  Sun  Inn." 
"  It  had  a  shell  over  the  door,"  in  his  time — "  was  very  curiously 
worked  in  stucco."  The  house  at  the  head  of  the  court  was  never 
named  as  Pen*  's  House.  That  house  had  its  front  to  Black  Horse 
Alley — old  Joanson  lived  there  and  was  a  painter. 

This  name,"  Laititia's  House,"  I  found  was  a  name  which  even 
those  who  thought  the  house  at  the  head  of  the  court  was  Penn's, 
granted  that  Lailitia  Penn  dwelt  in,  even  while  the  father  may  have 
occupied  the  other.  In  this  they  were  certainly  in  some  error; 
Lajtitia,  being  an  unmarried  girl,  could  never  have  had  a  separate 
house ;  she  was  not  with  her  father  till  his  second  visit,  in  ITUO.  It 
was  in  Penn's  first  visit  only,  in  1682,  that  he  could  have  dwelt 
there. 

I  infer  from  all  the  facts,  that  Penn  had  "  his  cottage"  built  there 
before  his  landing,  by  Colonel  Markham  ;*  that  some  of  the  finer 
work  was  imported  for  it  with  the  first  vessels ;  that  he  used  it  as 
often  as  not  at  his  "  palace"  at  Pennsbury.  After  him,  it  was  used 
by  Colonel  Markham,  his  Deputy  Governor;  and  afterwards  for 
public  offices.  That  in  1700,  when  he  used  the  "Slate-House," 
corner  of  Second  Street  and  Norris'  Alley,  having  a  mind  to  confer 
something  upon  his  daughter,  then  with  him,  he  fjave  her  a  deed, 
1  mo.  29ih,  1701,  for  all  that  half  square  laying  on  High  Street,  and 
including  said  house.     Several  years  after  tliis  event,  the  people,  as 

•  Gabriel  Thomas,  who  said  "  he  went  out  in  the  first  ship,"  said  he  then  saw  "  the 
first  cellar  digging  for  the  use  of  our  Governor." 
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was  tlu'ir  custom,  Nvlicn  ilic  ooiiil  lt('ij;aM  to  lit^  liiiilt  up  on  onrh  side 
of  a  "  'M\  ft'ct  allry,"  lia\  iiijr  no  name  for  it,  lln-y,  in  iff«Mcnco  to 
Uie  last  consjticnoiis  ownn,  called  it  I ,a(iiia  ( 'onri,  in  rrfcifncr  to 
tlio  then  most  conspicnotis  house;  tlir  ^amc  house  so  <jiven  l»y  l*enn 
to  his  tlaui,dit«.'r.  A  h'ltor,  which  I  lia\e,  from  Wiiham  l*eim,  dated 
1()S7,*  sav!',  "Your  iinprovemenis  (in  I'hiladeljihia)  now  recpiirc 
some  convcniency  ahovo  what  my  cottjuije  has  nflorded  you  in  limes 
nasi."  He  means  this  "for  the  oH'ices  of  state."  In  l()S4-5,  his 
letter  to  James  Harrison,  whicli  I  have  seen  and  copied,  allows  "  ins 
cousin,  !\larkliam,  lo  li\e  in  his  house  in  Philadelpjiia,  and  that 
Thomas  Lloyd,  the  l)e|)uly  (iovernor,  shouhl  have  tlu^  use  of  his 
]i«'ri\vi^;s,  and  any  wines  anil  beer  he  may  have  then;  left,  for  the 
use  i)f  straui^ers." 

Il  may  possibly  he  deemed  over  fanciful  in  me  to  express  a  wish 
lo  have  this  primitive  house  purchased  by  our  Penn  Association, 
and  consecrated  to  future  renown.  I  hope,  indeed,  the  idea  will  yet 
f^enerate  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  my  fcllow-mend)ers  the  real 
jx>etry  of  the  sul)ject.  It  is  all  intellectual ;  and  has  had  its  warrant 
;if  reipiired)  in  mnnerous  precedents  abroad.  "We  may  now  sec 
written  upon  I\Ielanclhon's  house  in  Wirlenburg,  "Here  lived  and 
died  Melanclhon  I"  In  the  same  city  are  still  preserved  "Luther's 
Room,"  his  chair,  table,  and  stove;  and  at  Eisleben  is  seen  a  small 
house,  bought  and  preserved  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  inscribed, 
"This  is  the  house  in  which  Luther  was  born."t  Petrarch's  house 
is  not  suffered  to  be  altered.  Such  things,  in  every  country,  every 
hitelligent  traveller  seeks  out  with  avidity.  Why,  therefore,  should 
we  not  retain  for  public  exhibition  the  primitive  house  of  Penn? 
Yea,  whose  foundation  constituted  "  the  first  cellar  dug  in  Philadel- 
phia !"  To  proper  minds,  the  going  info  the  alley  and  n.-uTow  court 
to  find  the  hallowed  spot  (now  so  humble)  should  constitute  its 
chiefest  interest.  It  would  be  the  actual  contrast  between  the  be- 
ginning and  the  progress  of  our  city. 

Its  exterior  walls  I  would  preserve  with  inviolate  faithfulness ; 
and  within  those  walls  (wherein  space  is  ample,  if  partitions  were 
removed)  might  be  an  appropriate  and  highly  characteristic  place  of 
meeting  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Penn  Association  and  the 
Historical  Society,  and  also  for  the  exhibition  of  such  paintings  and 
relics  as  could  now  be  ol)tained, — such  as  Penn's  clock,  his  escritoire, 
writing  ta])le,  (tc,  besides  several  articles  to  be  had  of  some  families, 
of  curiously  constructed  furniture  of  the  primitive  days.  The  hint 
is  thus  given — will  any  now  support  the  idea  ? 

If  we  would  contemplate  this  La^titia  House  in  its  first  relations, 

•  See  ihe  original  in  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  Tliis  house,  so  kept  to  the  memory  of  Luther,  has  its  rooms  hung  with  pictures, 
ancient  and  grotesque,  and  the  rooms  contain  chairs,  tiblcs  and  other  relics  of  the  former 
possessor.  An  Album  is  there,  in  which  the  visiter  inscribes  his  name  from  Luther's 
inkstand,     Vidt  Dwight's  travels. 
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we  should  consider  it  as  having  an  open  area  to  the  river  the  whole 
width  of  the  half  square,  with  here  and  there  retained  an  orna- 
mental clump  of  forest  trees  and  shrubbery  on  either  side  of  an 
avenue  leading  out  to  the  Front  Street ;  having  a  garden  of  fruit 
trees  on  the  Second  Street  side,  and  on  Second  Sired  "  the  (ioveinor's 
gate,"  so  called,  "  opposite  to  the  lot  of  the  Frienils  Great  Meeting." 
By  this  gate  the  carriages  entered  and  rode  along  the  avenue  by 
the  north  side  of  the  house  to  the  east  front  of  the  premises.  This 
avenue  remained  aji  alley  way  long  after,  even  to  within  the  early 
memory  of  Timothy  Matlack,  who  told  me  that  he  had  seen  it  open 
as  a  commom  passage  into  Second  Street.  The  same  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Harris,  a  former  owner,  to  Mr.  Heberton,  the  present 
owner.  Indeed,  it  is  even  now  open  and  paved  up  to  the  rear  of 
the  house  on  Second  Street. 

This  general  rural  appearance  was  all  in  accordance  with  Penn's 
known  taste,  and  was  doubtless  so  continued  until  the  ground  was 
apportioned  out  in  thirty  city  lots,  as  expressed  by  James  Logan  in 
a  letter  to  La^titia  Aubrey,  in  the  year  1737,  saying,  "  Tliere  was 
about  26  shilhngs  per  annum  reserved  upon  the  large  city  lot,  divided 
into  thirty  smaller  parts — seven  on  the  Front  Street,  seven  on  Second 
Street,  and  eight  on  the  High  Street, — all  of  these  at  one  shilling 
Pennsylvania  money  per  annum,  and  those  in  LiOititia  Court  at  six 
pence  each"  for  the  remaining  eight  lots  there. 

The  following  facts  present  scraps  of  information  which  may 
tend  still  further  to  illustrate  the  proper  history  of  the  premises,  to 
wit: — 

Penn's  instructions  to  his  commissioners,  of  30th  of  9  mo.  1681, 
says  expressly,  "  Pitch  upon  the  very  middle  of  the  platt  of  the 
lowne,  to  be  laid  facing  the  harbour,  for  the  situation  of  my  house." 
Thus  intimating,  as  I  conceive,  the  choice  of  La-tit ia  Court,  and  in- 
timating his  desire  to  have  it  facing  the  river,  "  as  the  line  of  houses 
of  the  town  should  be." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  11th 
of  3d  mo.  1685,  that  the  proclamation  of  James  II.,  and  the  papers 
relative  to  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  speech  of  his  successor, 
were  solemnly  read  before  the  Governor's  gate  in  the  town  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1721,  the  names  of  "  Governor's  lot"  and  of  "  La'tilia  Court" 
are  thus  identified  in  the  words  of  the  Grand  Jury,  who  present 
"  the  muddiness  of  the  alley  into  Latitia  Court,  formerly  called  the 
Governor's  lot." 

I  have  seen  a  letter  of  tlie  14th  of  6  mo.  1702,  from  James 
Logan  to  Tia-titia  Penn,  wheroin  he  speaks  of  the  sale  of  several  of 
her  lots,  after  the  square  had  been  divided.  He  says  he  had  sold 
the  first  four  of  the  Front  Street  lots  for  ^150,  which  money  he  set  out 
on  interest,  &c.  Since  then  he  had  sold  sixteen  feet  of  the  bank,  dear 
of  reversion,  with  a  small  HJL'^h  Street  lot,  to  Thomas  Masters  for 
0^230.     Tlie  corner  lot  next  the  .ATeeting  House  he  sold  for  .-fll;"). 
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ami  iliror  Ilii^h  Street  lots  for  50  and  ./(')()  oacli ;  and  llie  rciuaining 
fmir  ill  tlio  saiuo  strt'cl  lu."  Ijopes  to  sell  soon.  Tlio  whole  sale 
rlVefted  is  railed  J^SU;"),  and  shall  continue  to  sell  as  occasion  shall 
oiler.  Me  meniions  also  thai  ht^  luus  agreed  for  tiie  value  of  about 
J  \{H)  of  her  l."),()()0  acrt>s,  nt«\v  tract  of  land,  near  Now  Ca.^tle 
County — estimated,  then,  as  to  sell  at  ./2()  per  hundred.  I'/ii/  old 
i/Kiiisin/i  I  (to  not  touch  trit/i.  I  hope  in  seven  yars  to  he  able  to 
raise  thee  a  ijood  )H)rlion  from  what  is  ahead}'  setlled  on  (lire  in  (his 
province,  lie  not  too  e;u<ily  disposed  of;  it  woulii  he  a  scandal,  that 
any  of  thy  father's  eni;;ii:^ements  should  l)e  nn  occasion  lo  sacrifice 
tlice  (o  any  hut  where  true  love  olliciates  as  priest.  Thy  marriage 
is  commonly  reported  here,  [as  a  measure  lo  take  place,  to  some 
one.] 

NN'e  discern  from  tlie  premises  that  lots  on  High  Street,  now  so 
}ii;:hly  jirized,  brought  oidy  one-third  the  price  of  lots  on  Front 
Street,  now  so  much  lower.  We  perceive,  too,  distinct  mention  of 
his  reservation  of  ihc  one  house,  called  her  mansion. 

Those  who  are  curious  lo  further  explore  this  subject  may  find, 
in  my  .AIS.  Aimals,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  I^-nnsylvania,  much 
additional  matter  on  pages  MO  to  149,  giving  a  table  of  descents  of 
title  to  lots  on  the  square,  as  deduced  from  La'tilia  Pcnn,  together 
witii  the  brief  presented  me  by  Samuel  Chew,  Esq.,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  sundry  aged  witnesses  appearing  in  court,  in  1822,  to  testify 
their  early  recollections  concerning  the  Luititia  Court  and  the  Imi  at 
llie  head  of  the  court. 

It  appears  from  the  whole,  that  William  Penn,  l)y  patent  or  deed, 
conveyed  to  Latitia  Penn,  on  the  1st  mo.  20t]i,  ITOl,  the  ground 
on  iJie  south  side  of  High  Street,  175  feet  deep,  [making  the  present 
distance  to  Black-Horse  Alley]  and  from  Front  to  Second  Street,  402 
feet;  granting  unto  her  "all  the  houses,  edifices,  buildings,  case- 
ments, liberties,  profits,  and  commodities,"  thereunto  belonging. 

Jn  early  time  it  appears  that  Robert  Ewer,  a  public  Friend,  be- 
came possessed  of  the  lot,  late  Doyle's  Inn,  at  the  head  of  the 
court,  and  that  he  forthwith  laid  out  the  alley,  since  called  the 
Black  Horse  Alley,  so  named  from  tiie  sign  of  a  tavern  long  held 
therein. 

The  plate  given  to  illustrate  the  present  subject  shows  the  primi- 
tive house  as  it  stood  in  earliest  times,  with  an  open  front  to  the 
river,  and  witli  a  coach  passage  on  its  northern  side  extending  to 
''the  gate"  on  Second  Street,  "  over  against  the  Great  Meeting." 
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-  **  Now  thou  standest 


In  faded  majesty,  as  if  to  mourn 
The  dissolution  of  an  ancient  race  !" 

Tins  house,  Still  standing  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Norris' 
Alley  and  Second  Street,  and  now  reduced  to  a  lowly  appearance, 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  having  been  the  residence  of  William 
Penn.  The  peculiarity  of  its  original  construction,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  several  of  it5  successive  inmates,  will  enhance  its  interest  to 
the  modern  reader.  The  facts  concerning  the  premises,  so  far  as 
may  now  be  known,  are  generally  these,  to  wit : 

The  house  was  originally  built,  in  tl)e  early  origin  of  the  city, 
for  Samuel  Carpenter — certainly  one  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  im- 
provers of  the  primitive  city.  It  wtis  probably  designed  for  his  own 
residence,  although  he  had  other  houses  on  the  same  square,  nearer 
to  the  river.     His  portrait  is  owned  by  Isaac  C.  Jones. 

It  was  occupied  as  the  city  residence  of  Wilham  Penn  and  family, 
while  in  Philadelphia  on  his  second  visit  in  1700;  in  which  house 
was  born,  in  one  month  after  their  arrival,  John  Penn,  "the  Ameri- 
can,"— the  only  one  of  the  race  ever  bom  in  the  country.  To  that 
house  therefore,  humble,  degenerated,  and  altered  in  aspect  as  it  now 
is,  we  are  to  appropriate  all  our  conceptions  of  Penn's  employments, 
meditations,  hopes,  fears,  &c.,  while  acting  as  Governor  and  pro- 
prietary among  us.  In  those  doors  he  went  in  and  out — up  and 
down  those  stairs  he  passed — in  those  chambers  he  reposed — in  those 
parlours  he  dined  or  regaled  his  friends — through  those  garden  grounds 
they  sauntered.  His  wife,  his  daughter  La;titia,  his  family  and  his 
ser\anls,  were  there.  In  short,  to  those  who  can  think  and  feel,  the 
place  "  is  filled  with  local  impressions."  Such  a  house  should  be 
rescued  from  its  present  forlorn  neglect;*  it  ought  to  be  bought  and 
consecrated  to  some  lasting  memorial  of  its  former  character,  by  re- 
storing its  bastions  and  salient  angles,  &c.  It  would  be  to  the  ciedit 
of  such  Societies  as  the  Historical  and  Penn  Association,  &;c., 
to  club  their  means  to  preserve  it  for  their  chambers,  &c.,  as  long  as 
themselves  and  the  city  may  endure !  There  is  a  moral  influence 
in  these  measures  that  implies  and  eflccts  much  more  in  its  influence 
on  national  action  and  feeling,  than  can  reach  the  apprehension  of  su- 
perficial thinkers ;  who  can  only  estimate  its  value  by  their  concep- 
tion of  so  much  brick  and  mortar!  It  was  feelings,  such  as  I  witli 
to  see  appreciated  here, that  aroused  the  ardour  of  Petrarch's  towns- 

•  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Pcnn's  cottage  in  Ltetitia  Court. 
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lucn,  jt\ilous  of  every  thinj;  coiisi-ciiileil  l>y  liis  iiumu',  \vlitMvI)y  (Iiey 
rnn  Ioi;»'IIkt  m  massf,  to  picveiil  ilif  piopriflor  of  his  liousi;  from 
ultrrini;  it!  1'\)i«mi;iu'IS,  we  know,  have  lioiiomcd  |]iiL;laii(l  by  llioir 
engoruos^s  to  jjo  to  lii«'ail  Siicot,  niul  tlii'ic  visit  tlic  lioiisi!  and  cliain- 
bere,  once  Milion's!  It  is  in  viiin  to  ilciide  the  piussion  iis  futile;  the 
charm  is  in  the  ideal  presence,  which  the  tissociation  has  power  to 
create  in  the  im;u;ination ;  anil  ihey  who  can  command  the  grateful 
visions  will  be  sure  to  indid;j[e  them.  It  is  poetry  of  feeling — scolls 
cannot  repress  it.  Il  e(|ually  possessed  the,  mind  of  'Pully  when  he 
visited  Athens  ;  he  couM  not  forbear  to  visit  the  walks  and  houses 
whiih  the  oUl  philosophers  had  freipienled  or  inhabited.  In  this 
matter,  siiys  Dr.  Johnson,  "I  am  afraid  to  declare  against  the 
general  voice  of  mankind."  "  The  lu-art  is  stone  that  feels  not  at  it; 
or,  it  feels  at  none  !''  Sheer  insensibility,  absorbed  in  its  own  selfish- 
ness, alone  escapes  the  spell-like  inlluencc !  Every  nation,  when 
suflicienily  intellectual,  h;is  its  golden  and  heroic  ages;  and  the  due 
contemi>lation  of  these  relics  of  our  antiipiitics  presents  the  proper 
occlusion  for  forming  ours.  These  thougliLs,  elicited  by  the  occjision, 
form  tlie  proper  apology  for  whatever  else  \vc  may  olTcr  to  public 
notice  in  this  way.  There  is  a  generation  to  come  who  wmII  be 
grateful  for  all  such  notices. 

After  ^ViIliam  Peun  hati  left  this  house,  on  his  intended  return 
witli  his  family  to  England,  he,  while  aboard  his  return  ship,  the 
Messenger,  (an  appropriate  name  for  the  message  and  business  he 
was  purposing!)  writes  on  the  3d  of  September,  1701,  to  James 
Logan,  saying,  "  Thou  may  continue  in  the  house  I  lived  in  till  the 
year  is  up." 

James  Logan,  in  reply,  in  1702,  says,  "  I  am  forced  to  keep  this 
house  still,  there  being  no  accommodation  to  be  had  elsewhere  for 
public  business."  In  fact,  he  retained  it  as  a  government-house  till 
1701,  when  he  and  his  coadjutors  moved  to  Clark's  Hall  in  Chestnut 
Street,  afterwards  Pemberton's  Great  House. 

James  Logan,  in  a  letter  to  William  Penn  of  5th  December,  1703, 
says,  Samuel  Carpenter  has  sold  the  house  thou  lived  in  to  William 
Trent  (the  founder  of  Trenton,  in  1719,)  for  £850* 

At  this  house  Lord  Cornbury,  then  Governor  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  (son  of  Lord  Clarendon,  cousin  of  Queen  Anne,  &c.,) 
was  banqueted  in  great  style  in  1702,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
invited  by  James  Logan,  from  Burlington,  where  he  had  gone  to 
proclaim  the  queen.  Logan's  letter,  speaking  of  the  event,  says  he 
was  dined  "  equal,  as  he  said,  to  any  thing  he  had  seen  in  America." 
At  night  he  was  invited  to  Edward  Shippen's,  (great  house  in  south 
Second  Street)  where  he  w'as  lodged,  and  dined  with  all  his  com- 
pany, making  a  retinue  of  nearly  thirty  persons.  He  went  back 
well  pleased  with  his  reception,  via  Burlington,  in  the  Governor's 

•  William  Trent  began  his  settlement  at  Trenton,  in  1719,  by  erecting  mills  there. 
He  died  there  in  I72t,  in  the  ofBce  of  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey. 
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barge,  and  was  again  haiuiiictcd  at  Penn.'ibury  by  Jamos  TiOgan, 
who  bad  jnx-ccded  bini  fur  tbat  jxirpost;.  Lord  Cornbury  had  a 
retinue  of  about  fifty  persons,  wbicli  accompanied  bini  tbitber  in 
four  boats.  His  wife  wius  once  with  bini  in  Pliiladelpbia,  in  1703. 
Penn,  on  one  occasion,  cidls  him  a  man  of  luxury  and  poverty. 
He  was  at  first  very  popular ;  and  having  made  many  fine  promises 
to  Penn,  it  was  probably  deemed  good  policy  to  cheer  his  vanity  by 
striking  public  entertaimnents.  In  time,  however,  his  extravagant 
living,  and  consequent  extortion,  divested  him  of  all  respect  among 
the  people.  Only  one  legendary  tale  respecting  this  personage  has 
reached  us ;  An  old  woman  at  Chester  had  told  the  Parker  family 
she  remembered  to  have  seen  him  at  that  place,  and  having  heard 
he  was  a  lord,  and  a  queen's  cousin,  she  had  eyed  him  with  great  ex- 
actness, and  had  seen  no  diflTerence  in  him,  from  other  men,  but  that 
he  wore  leather  stockings!* 

In  1700,  "  the  slated-roof  house  of  William  Trent"  is  thus  com- 
mended by  James  Logan  as  a  suitable  residence  for  him  as  Governor, 
saying,  "  William  Trent,  designing  for  England,  is  about  selling  his 
house,  (tbat  he  bought  of  Samuel  Carpenter)  which  thou  lived  in, 
with  the  improvement  of  a  beautiful  garden," — then  extending  half 
way  to  Front  Street,  and  on  Second  Street  nearly  down  to  Walnut 
Street.  "  I  wish  it  could,  be  made  thine,  as  nothing  in  this  town  is 
so  well  fitting  a  Governor.  His  price  is  .1^900  of  our  money,  which 
it  is  hard  thou  canst  not  spare.  I  would  give  20  to  =^'30  out  of  my 
own  pocket  that  it  were  thine — nobody's  but  thine." 

The  house  was,  however,  sold  to  Isaac  Norris,  who  devised  it  to 
his  son  Isaac,  through  whom  it  has  descended  down  to  the  present 
proprietor,  Sally  Norris  Dickinson,  his  grandaughter. 

It  was  occupied  at  one  period,  it  is  said,  Ijy  Governor  Hamilton, 
and,  for  many  years  preceding  the  war  of  Independence,  it  was 
deemed  a  superior  boarding-house.  While  it  held  its  rank  as  such, 
it  was  honoured  with  the  company,  and,  finally,  with  the  funeral 
honours  of  General  Forbes,  successor  to  General  Braddock,  who 
died  in  that  house  in  1759.  The  pomp  of  his  funeral  from  that 
house  surpassed  all  the  simple  inhabitants  had  before  seen  in  liieir 
city.  His  horse  was  led  in  the  procession,  richly  caparisoned, — 
the  whole  conducted  in  all  "  the  pomp  of  war,"  with  funeral 
dirges,  and  a  military  array  with  arms  reversed,!  <.^c. 

In  1704,  it  was  rented  to  be  occupied  as  a  distinguished  boarding- 
house  by  the  Widow  Graydon,  mother  of  Captain  Graydon  of 
Carlisle,  who  has  left  us  his  amusing  "  Memoirs  of  GO  years  life  in 
Pennsylvania."  There  his  mother,  as  he  informs  us,  had  a  great 
many  gentry  as  lodgers.  He  describes  the  old  house  as  very  much 
of  a  castle  in  its  construction,  although  built  originally  for  a  Friend. 

•  William  Penn,  in  one  of  his  notes,  says,  "  Pray  send  me  my  leather  stockings." 
\  He  had  had  Rrcat  honours  sliown  to  him  two  years  before  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Ju 
Quesne,  (Fort  PitU) 
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"  It  was  a  siiiijnlar  old  fasliitmi'il  ylnittiirc,  laid  (Uil  in  tlio  &\\\o.  of  n 
fortifiratioii,  with  ahimdaiicc  of  aiii^Ics  holli  saliciil  and  Ki-cnlcriin;'. 
Il.-j  t\\  o  \viiiL::^s  iirojccti'd  to  llit*  strcrl  in  llic  iiiaimcr  of  haslioiis,  lo 
wliiili  lli(»  main  Ijiiililin-j:,  ii-lrcaliiii^  from  10  (o  IS  feet,  served  for  a 
eurtain."*  "  It  hail  a  sjiaeioiis  yaril,  half  way  to  ]''idiil  Sireei,  anil 
ornami'nted  with  a  double  row  of  veueiahle,  lofty  j)iney,  wliieh 
allordeil  a  very  ai;|[recable  n/\  ///  iirbr."''  .SIm?  coiitimied  there  till 
170S-9,  when  she  removed  to  Drinker's  Hi-;  House,  up  I'roni,  Street 
near  to  Race  Street.  (Jraydon's  aneedoles  of  dislini^uished  persons, 
esj>erially  of  Hrilish  tifl'inMs  and  ixenlry  who  were  inmates,  are  in- 
tereslinsx-  John  Adams,  and  other  members  of  the  first  loni^ress,  had 
their  lodiiini^s  in  "  the  Slate-house." 

The  yard  in  front  was  two  or  threi^  feet  above  the  street,  and  was 
walled  up  hiiiher  than  the  grass  plot  within.  Some  of  the  lofty 
nines  were  still  there  in  the  Revolution.  Mrs.  Burdcau  kept  a 
iadics,boariling-school  in  it  a  daughter  of  General  Waynes  was  one 
of  the  scholars. 

The  ecrentric  General  Lee  was  buried  from  it,  and  put  in  Christ 
Climeh  ground,  close  along  side  of  Church  Alley.  "  lie  wished  not 
to  lie  wiiliin  a  mile  of  Presbyterian  groimd,  as  too  bad  company  !" 


RIVER-FRONT  BANK. 


The  histor}'  of  the  "  bank  lots"  on  the  river-front  is  a  topic  in 
which  all,  who  can  feel  an  interest  in  the  comfort,  beauty,  or  lame 
of  our  cit)'^,  must  have  a  concern.  It  was  the  orinfinal  design  of 
Pejin  to  have  beautified  our  city,  by  a  most  gracefid  and  agreeable 
promenade  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river-front,  the  whole  length  of 
the  city.  Thus  intending  t'ront  Street  to  have  had  an  iminter- 
rupted  view  of  the  Delaware  and  river  scenery,  after  the  manner  of 
the  celebrated  Bomb  Q,uai  at  Rotterdam.  How  all  those  desirable 
purposes  were  frustrated,  and  how  our  admirable  natural  advantages 
for  an  elegant  river  display,  have  been  superseded  by  a  cramped  and 
inconvenient  street  and  houses,  shall  be  communicated  to  the  reader 
in  the  following  facts,  to  wit : 

We  find,  from  the  Citizens'  Memorial  of  the  3d  of  6  mo.  1681, 
the  first  open  attempt  to  make  some  breach  in  the  ori'jinal  plan,  but 
the  direct  manner  in  which  they  were  repelled  by  William  Pcnn, 
is  evidence  how  much  he  then  had  it  at  heart  to  preserve  "  the  top 

•  We  may  say  of  this  house : — "  Trade  has  changed  the  scene ;"  for  the  recess  is 
since  filled  out  to  the  front  with  store  windows,  and  the  idea  of  the  bastions,  though  they 
arc  still  there,  is  lost. 
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bank  as  a  common  Exchange  or  walk."  The  mcmoriaUsLs  claijiied 
"  tlie  privilege  lo  build  vaults  or  stores  in  the  bank  against  their  re- 
spective lots,"  on  the  western  side  of  Front  Street.  His  answer  is 
not  known  at  full  length;  but  his  endorsement  on  the  petition  sjjetdvs 
tlms,  viz :  "  The  bank  is  a  top  conunou  from  end  to  end.  The  rest 
next  the  water  belongs  to  front  lot  men  (i.  e.  owners  on  Front  Street) 
no  more  than  back  lot  men.  The  way  bounds  them.  They  may 
build  stairs,  and  the  top  of  the  bank  be  a  common  Exchange  or  walk; 
and  against  the  streets,  (opening  to  the  river)  common  wharves  may 
be  built  freely,  but  into  the  water  and  the  shore,  is  no  purchaser's" 

The  assembly  too,  addressed  Penn  on  the  20di  September,  1701, 
"  concerning  property,"  and  his  answer  is,  "  I  am  willing  fo  grant 
the  ends  of  streets  according  to  your  request;"  therein  showing  that 
the  general  bank  was  deemed  out  of  the  question. 

A  paper  of  the  26th  April,  1690,  from  Penn's  commissioners  of 
property,  combined  with  a  confession  from  William  Penn  to  James 
Logan,  which  we  shall  presently  show,  presents  us  the  evidence  of 
the  time  and  the  motive  for  the  fatal  concession  of  the  bank  lots  to 
those  who  would  become  purchasers.  The  persons  entitled  to  the 
discredit  of  thus  marring  our  intended  beautiful  city,  were  Samuel 
Carpenter,  William  Markham,  Robert  Turner,  and  John  Goodson. 
They  state,  that  "  Whereas,  they  have  been  petitioned  by  holders  of 
bank  lots  to  grant  them  the  further  privilege  to  build  on  the  same,  as 
much  higher  as  they  please,  on  the  former  terms,  they  therefore  de- 
clare their  concurrence  with  the  same,  because  the  more  their  im- 
provements are  [in  elevation  or  value]  the  greater  will  be  the  pro- 
prietor's benefit  at  the  expiration  of  said  fifty-one  years  in  the  said 
patents  mentioned." 

It  appears  from  this  paper,  that  before  the  year  1690,  the  grants 
were  only  occasional  to  some  few  special  circumstances  or  friends, 
and  particularly  to  Samuel  Carpenter,  whose  public  buildings  on  tjie 
wharf  near  Walnut  Street  were  considerable.  For  these  indul- 
gences they  also  allured,  by  a  covenant,  of  giving  ])ack  to  the  pro- 
prietaiy  at  the  end  of  fifty-one  years,  one-third  of  their  improve- 
ments. To  a  needy  patron,  such  as  Penn  was,  the  right  of  selling  out 
the  purposed  improvements,  presented,  as  they  may  have  thought, 
an  appeal  to  his  actual  wants,  which  might  eventually  reconcile 
him  to  their  extra-official  concessions. 

How  mortified  and  vexed  must  Penn  have  felt  on  his  second  ar- 
rival in  1699,  to  witness  the  giowing  deformity  of  his  city,  and  to  see 
how  far  individual  interest  had  swerved  his  agents  from  the  general 
good!  Logan's  letter  of  1741,  to  Penn's  son,  in  explanation  of  the 
preceding  facts,  shows  how  sensibly  Penn  regretted  the  measures  so 
taken,  even  while  his  circumstances  prevented  his  reversing  and  can- 
celling the  things  already  done;  as  if  he  had  said  :  "  Mine  necessity, 
not  my  will,  hath  done  this."  Logan's  letter  says,  "Thy  father 
himself  acknowledged  when  here  (last)  that  he  owed  [as  a  cause] 
those  high  ([uit-rents  for  the  bank  of  PhUadelphia,  and  tlie  reversion 
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of  ilip  (Iiinl  (if  ilir  v!iliu>  [i^idiitul  ami  allj  aHrr  fifiy  yonis,  nitiioly 
to  Saiinitl  ( 'aijunlfr,  wlio,  imich  ai^aiiisl  liis  (I'cim's)  iiuliiialioiH, 
hail  (cmplctl  liiiii,  with  (hem,  ti»  sullVr  liimsclf  [S.  C.j  and  oilier  piii- 
ciuisfrs  ill  Fnmt  to  buiiii  on  the  rat;t  .sidi;  of  dial  wdcrl;  and  he 
[S.  CJ  suliscrilinl  with  Jonalhan  Dickinson  and  others  lo  have  a 
prico  set  in  (hr  ivvi-rsion  of  the  said  ihirds,  which  was  (hen  dune  at 
2(.l  sliillinixs  per  foot,  now  very  near  Inrly  years  since,  with  a  view 
to  raise  a  sum  which  was  then  exceedingly  wanted." 

'rinis,  even  l*enn,  who  should  ha\e  had  his  ei|ui\aleiil  for  so  es- 
s>«'ntial  a  deformity  engrafted  u|ion  this  cily,  afler  all,  ^Mtt  nol,  the 
jirollereil  henefit  of  fifty  years  accumulation  of  value  in  houses  and 
lots,  hut  a  small  present  sum  in  lieu;  and  we  have  now  llie  entail 
of  tiieir  selfish  scheme!  I  feel  vexed  and  chajriiiKil^  wiiile  I  pea 
this  article,  lo  ihink  for  wluU  mere  personal  purposes  fair  I'hiladel- 
piiia  was  so  much  marred!  We  were  once  tempted,  tf)  |)roposc 
llie  e\[)ensc  of  openin^r  u  river  prospect  to  the  river  from  Arch 
to  Chestnut  Street,  or,  at  least,  strivin<T  so  far  to  repair  the  loss 
sustained,  as  to  make  n  water  promenade  wider  a  cnnliinicd  line  of 
trees,  the  whole  len^^lh  of  the  riverfront.  A  well  j)aved  straight 
street  could  he  effected  alonijf  the  wharves,  hy  extending  some 
of  the  present  docks,  and  thcreliy  giving  room  for  ranging  the  fronts 
of  the  stores  and  trees  on  ihe  western  side  in  a  direct  and  uniform 
line,  and  sulfering  no  kind  of  huildings  in  their  front. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  the  Annals,  a  writer  in  Poulson's  paper 
says,  that  "  the  j)roposition  of  the  late  Mr.  Girard  to  restore,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  spoiled  river-front,  is  so  like  the  suggestion  made  in 
Watson's  Annals,  that  it  may  be  curious,  now  that  the  subject  is 
likely  to  invite  much  pid)lic  attention,  to  give  your  readers  an  extract 
from  that  book.  I  remember  well,  Avhen  reading  it,  that  I  thought, 
"  shall  we  indeed,  ever  find  persons  to  adopt  the  liint,"  and  noAV,  be- 
hold, we  have  the  measure  endorsed  by  a  bequest  of  half  a  million 
to  effect  the  desirable  object!"  He  then  quotes  the  passage  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  as  matter  in  point. 

In  September  1S32,  the  Cholera  physicians  of  Philadelphia  put 
foilh  a  memorial  to  the  City  Council, urging  the  advantnge  of  taking 
down  the  city  front  along  the  river,  both  for  health  and  beauty. 

Soon  after  there  appeared  several  articles  in  Poulson's  Gazette, 
recommending  and  arguing  upon  the  advantages  of  such  a  measure, 
by  Philadelphus,  Civis,  S.  P.,  and  others — and  finally,  in  July,l&33, 
we  saw  a  hint  to  this  effect,  saying,  "  now  that  we  have  Committees 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  matter  of  the  "  Delaware 
Avenue,"  we  think  the  lime  is  favourable  to  introduce  the  original 
desijTti  of  the  opeyi  River-Front — a  topic  which  has  already  been 
under  notice  in  the  public  prints." 

Finally — this  thing,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  been  partially  attended 
lo  in  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard — it  is  not  all  that  was  desired,  but 
it  is  still  an  improvement — so  far  as  it  goes.  It  has  already  cost 
200,000  dollars,  and  would'be  much  improved  by  a  line  of  trees. 
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The  progress  of  Penii'.s  dissatisfaction  at  l»is  agent's  management, 
and  his  own  rehictant  comphances,  may  he  Anther  noticed  in  James 
Logan's  hHter  of  1702,  and  Pcnn's  reply  of  1703-1.  James  Logan 
says,  "  For  this  past  year,  wc  have  sf)kl  hut  IGo  feet  of  the  hanks, 
[perhaps  a  fact  evincing  i(s  mipopularily]  of  which  good  part  is  yet 
unpaid  according  to  thy  concession,  who,  under  thy  liand,  granted 
two  years  for  the  latter  moiety.  This  backwardness  was  foolisldy 
occasioned  by  P.  Parmiter  a  few  days  nfter  thy  departure,  who 
affirmed  that  thy  right  extended  no  further  than  to  tlie  edge  of  (he 
river.  This  discouraged  many."  In  another  place  he  says,  "The 
baidc  does  in  no  way  answer  to  sell  out; — only  two  patents  granted."* 

In  1703-4,  William  Penn  writes,  saying,  "I  will  have  no  more 
bank  lo(s  disposed  of,  nor  keys  yet  made  into  the  river,  without  my 
special  and  fresh  leave,  for  reasons  justifiable."  And  this  he  con- 
firms soon  after,  by  saying,  "  Till  further  orders,  I  will  have  no  bank 
lots  sold,  and  never  the  20  shilling  per  lot,  on  any  account.  Pray 
mind  this.     I  have  good  reasons  for  it  at  present." 

Among  the  early  favoured  persons,  who  had  the  indulgence  of  the 
bank  lots,  was  Thomas  Masters,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  built  "a 
stately  house,  five  stories  from  the  lower  street  and  three  the  upper, 
at  the  corner  of  High  and  Front  Streets."  And  soon  after,  says  James 
Logan,  "  T.  Masters  has  built  another  stately  house,  the  most  sub- 
stantial in  town,  on  Laetitia's  Bank  Lot,  which,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  place,  was  sold  him  for  o^lOO  sterling,  including  the  re- 
version." 

In  the  year  1705,  the  bank  lot  owners  being  required  to  regulate 
King  Street,  their  fewness  of  names  and  numt)er  are  only  these,  to 
wit:  Hugh  Codderey,  Michael  Isbern,  Isaac  Norris,  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  Henry  Badcock,  Smith  Carpenter,  Isaac  Norris,  Abraham 
Buckley,  Sanuiel  Powell,  Thomas  Tresse,  Joseph  Pidgeon. 

From  the  vague  manner  in  which  those  few  names  "  are  required 
to  enter  into  measures  to  regulate  King  Street"  (the  present  Water 
Street,)  T  think  we  can  form  a  guess  how  we  came  to  have  so  ill- 
concerted  and  contracted  a  thoroughfare.  With  such  abundance 
of  earth  as  they  had  in  the  bank  lots,  it  was  easy  to  have  determined 
upon  and  made  a  wide  and  straight  street;  but  the  selfish  policy 
which  first  started  the  expedient  of  spoiling  the  river-front  for  private 
aims,  conducted  the  primitive  leaders  in  their  measures  to  the 
shortest  means  of  personal  benefit.  Where  "all  did  what  was 
right  in  their  own  eyes"  only,  it  was  easy  to  suit  themselves  for  the 
occasion  with  a  narrow  street,  and  those  who  came  after  them  had 
to  follow  it.  The  subject  presents  no  point  in  which  we  can  be 
gratified,  or  yield  our  commendation. 

We  shall  now  conclude  with  some  notices  of  occurrences  at  or 
near  the  bank  in  early  days,  to  wit: 

*  In  1701,  a  letter  of  Penn's  inquired: — «  What  if  I  had  12  pence  per  foot  to  low 
water  mark  forever !" 
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In  1701,  ili«^  Ciaiul  Jury  prt'sciit  llijjli  Slroot  liill  "  as  a  great 
nuisuiio,  ami  a  plarr  of  ^^irat  (lani,nM-  in  |)as,<iiii;  I'^ront  Slircl,  and 
to  llic  iitlor  ruin  of  said  sdccl  and  puMic  landini^  tlicrt' ;  and,  wlurcaSj 
tlu'U"  art"  also  ollirr  lucaclu's,  places  and  landini^s  williin  llic  (own 
wliii'li  irquiri'  repair,  (lie  (Jovernor  and  ( 'omicil  order  thai  ^'';")(J()  he 
ji&ifs^eil  on  (ho  inhahi(an(s  for  cIl'etMing  (lie  same." 

In  1712,  they  present  the  well  at  (he  end  of  Ilif^h  Street  near 
the  river — the  s;\ine  wants  to  he  covered, — and  Kini,^  Street,  at  (he 
same  place,  to  he  made  carlahle.  Thus  showinij,  (lia(  if  the  well  he 
iM-ar  tne  riv<>r,  ami  at  the  same  time  on  Kini;  Street,  (Water  Street) 
tin*  river  shore  was  (hen  close  to  the  hill  or  hank.  We  know,  in 
puMif  of  this,  (hat  (he  house  of  Donaldson,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  ^Vater  and  Hi^h  Sln-ets,  wa-s,  for  many  years  after  it  was  huilt, 
suhject  to  water  in  its  cellars  in  limes  of  freshets. 

In  1720,  an  invasion  of  water  "  on  the  connnon  shore,"  as  made 
into  King  Street,  is  noticed:  and  the  Grand  Jury  present  as  "  a  nui- 
sance, a  irreat  hreach  in  the  bank,  and  passing  into  Front  Street 
above  Mulberry  Street  and  below  Griiruh's  new  wall," — meaning 
his  wall  to  keep  up  the  river  baidc. 

In  1721,  ih<'  (irand  Jmy  present,  as  out  of  repair  and  dangerous, 
the  "  Crooked  IJillet  steps,"  above  Chestnut  Street. 

In  172.'i,  (he  CJrand  Jury  present  "  deep  gullies  from  Front  Street, 
where  the  arch  stood,  to  the  arch  wharf," — meaning  at  the  east  end 
of  Mulberry  Street. 

In  172.T,  the  Grand  Jury  present  "  the  east  end  of  Sassafras  Street, 
the  bank  being  washed  away  almost  across  the  Front  Street;  also 
the  Front  Street,  against  the  houses  late  of  John  Jones,  deceased, 
[now  end  of  Combes'  Alley]  as  hardly  passable  for  horse  or  cart." 
They  also  present  "  the  w  all  on  the  common  shore  in  the  High 
Street  for  want  of  a  better  covering." 

A,  J.  Morris,  Esq.,  when  90  years  of  age,  told  me  that  the  bank 
side  of  Front  Street  was  unbuilt  in  several  places  in  his  youth.  He 
used,  like  John  Brown,  to  sled  down  the  open  hill,  opposite  to 
Combes'  Alley.  From  High  Street  to  Arch  Street  was  very  open, 
especially  from  the  bank  steps  at  ClifTord's, northward.  Below  High 
Street  it  was  full  built  up;  but  from  Arch  up  to  Vine  Street,  many 
places  were  still  open.  The  east  side  of  Water  Street  was  gene- 
rally built  up,  and  the  best  families  were  living  there. 

In  my  youth,  I  saw  the  only  remaining  original  shore  of  the  city 
unwharfed;  it  was  called  Taylor's  Dock,  above  Vine  Street;  there 
numerous  horses  W'ere  daily  sent  to  be  swam  out  and  washed.  It 
was  a  place  of  considerable  width.  At  the  Dock  Bridge  too,- north 
side,  was  a  similar  dock,  used  for  like  purposes.  At  both  places 
shallops  brought  loads  of  stone  and  street  pebbles,  which  they  un- 
loaded into  the  carts,  as  the  caits  backed  into  the  water  along  side 
of  the  vessels. 


The  Ctives.  ITl 


THE  CAVES. 


Most  Philadelphians  have  had  some  vague  conccpiions  of  the 
caves  and  cabins  in  which  the  primitive  settlers  made  thuir  tempo- 
rary residence.  The  caves  were  generally  formed  by  digging  into 
tire  ground,  near  the  verge  of  the  river-front  bank,  about  three  feot 
m  depth;  thus  making  half  their  chamber  under  ground;  and  the 
remaining  half  above  ground  was  formed  of  sods  of  earth,  or  earth 
and  brush  combined.  The  roofs  were  formed  of  layers  of  limbs,  or 
split  pieces  of  trees,  over-laid  with  sod  or  bark,  river  rushes,  &c. 
The  chimneys  were  of  stones  and  river  pebbles,  mortared  together 
with  clay  and  grass,  or  river  reeds.  The  following  facts  may  illus- 
trate this  subject,  to  wit: 

An  original  paper  is  in  John  Johnson's  family,  of  the  year  16S3, 
which  is  an  instrument  concerning  a  division  of  t-oitain  lands,  and 
"  executed  and  witnessed  in  the  cave  of  Francis  Hkaniel  Pastorius, 
Esq." 

On  the  17th  of  9  mo.  168.5,  it  was  ordered  by  the  provincial  execu- 
tive Council,  that  all  families  living  in  caves  should  appear  before 
the  Council.  What  a  gi'oup  they  must  have  made!  This  order 
was  occasioned  by  the  representations  of  tlie  magistrates  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  enforced  by  a  letter  they  had  received  from  Governor  Penn, 
in  England.  No  one,  however,  thought  proper  to  obey  the  order. 
The  Council  gave  "  further  notice"  that  the  Governor's  orders  re- 
lating to  the  caves  will  be  put  in  execution  in  one  month's  time. 

In  1085,  the  Grand  Jury  present  Joseph  Knight,  for  sulfering 
drunkenness  and  evil  orders  in  his  cave;  and  several  drinking  houses 
to  debauch  persons  are  also  presented.  They  also  present  all  the 
empty  caves  that  do  stand  in  the  Front  Street,  "  which  is  to  be  sixty 
feet  wide,"  wherefore,  the  court  orders  that  they  forthwith  "  be  pulled 
down,"  by  the  constables,  and  "  demolished ;"  [terms  intimating  they 
were  in  part  above  ground,]  and  upon  request  of  John  Barnes  and 
Patrick  Robinson,  [the  Clerk  of  Council,]  who  asked  one  month  to 
pull  down  their  respective  caves,  it  was  granted,  on  condition  that 
they  fill  up  the  hole  in  the  street.  On  another  occasion,  they  are 
called  Caves,  or  "  Cabins,"  on  the  king's  high  way. 

The  interesting  story  concerning  the  cave  at  the  Crooked  Billet, 
at  which  the  ancestors  of  Deborah  Morris  dwelt,  has  been  told  under 
the  article  "  Primitive  Settlement." 

Mrs.  Hannah  Speakman,  when  aged  75,  told  me  that  she  well 
remembered  having  seen  and  often  played  at  an  original  cave,  called 
"  Owen's  Cave."  It  was  in  "  Townscnd's  Court,"  on  the  south 
side  of  Spruce  Street,  west  of  Second  Street,  on  a  shelving  baidc. 
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It  was  (liiQf  info  llir  liill  —  had  Ljiass  t,'io\viiii,'  ii|ion  llio  roof  pail,  which 
was  iisrlf  foniK-d  of  rlosc-laid  liinlu'r.  'V\\c  same  man  who  had  once 
iiihahiiril  i(  was  still  alive,  and  dwelt  in  a  small  frame  iioiise  near 
it.  Near  the  rave  stood  a  larije  apple  tree,  and  dose  hy,  on  "  Har- 
rlay's  place,"  so  calh'd,  she  oft«'n  iraihcred  (illierts  and  hickory  nuts. 
The  \\  hole  was  an  imimproved  place  onlv  SO  years  ai,n>;  it  lieinsi;', 
from  some  cause,  siillfifd  to  lav  waste  hv  the  Harclay  heirs. 

John  Hrown,  and  others,  told  me  thai  the  orii^inal  rave  of  the 
Coafes'  Family,  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  was  preserved  in  some 
fonn  in  the  cellar  of  the  family  mansion,  which  remained  till  1830, 
at  (he  somli\vt>st  corner  of  IJrccn  and  Front  ISlreels. 


HABITS  AND  STATE  OF  SOCIETY. 


IS'ot  to  know  what  has  been  transacted  in  former  limes,  is  always  to  remain  a  child  ! 

CitKno. 

It  is  otir  intention  (so  far  as  facts  will  enable  us)  to  raise  some 
conceptions  of  the  men  and  things  as  they  existed  in  former  years, 
chiefly  such  as  they  wore  when  every  thing  partook  of  colonial  sub- 
mission and  simplicity — when  we  had  not  learnt  to  aspire  to  great 
things.  To  this  end  we  sitall  here  dispose  our  collections  from 
"  narrative  old  age,"  and  show  the  state  of  the  past  "  glimmering 
through  the  dream  of  things  that  were." 

Gabriel  Thomas,  in  his  account,  of  1698,  of  the  primitive  state 
of  society,  speaks  of  great  encouragements  and  ready  pay  given  to 
all  conditions  of  tradesmen  and  working  men.  None  need  stand 
idle.  Of  lawyers  and  physicians  he  remarks  he  will  say  little,  save 
that  their  services  were  little  required,  as  all  were  peaceable  and 
healthy.  AVomen's  wages  he  speaks  of  as  peculiarly  high,  for  two 
reasons :  the  sex  was  not  numerous,  which  tended  to  make  them  in 
demand,  and  tiierefore  to  raise  the  price.  Besides,  as  these  married 
by  the  time  they  were  twenty  years  of  age,  they  sought  to  procure  a 
maid-servant  for  themselves  in  turn.  Old  maids  were  not  to  be  met 
with,  neither  jealousy  of  husbands.  The  children  were  generally 
well  favoured  and  beautiful  to  behold.  He  says  he  never  knew  any 
with  the  least  blemish.  William  Penn  also  made  the  remark,  on 
his  arrival,  that  all  the  houses  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  he  found 
eveiy  wliere  filled  with  a  lusty  and  fine  looking  race  of  children. 

Numerous  traditionary  accounts  attest  the  fact,  that  there  was  al- 
ways among  (he  early  settlers  a  frank  and  generous  hospitality.  Their 
entertainments  were  devoid  of  glare  and  show,  but  always  abundant 
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and  ^00(1.  Mr.  Kalm,  when  lune  in  1718,  expressed  liid  great  sur- 
prise ut  Uic  universal  freedom  wilh  wliicli  travellers  were  every  wiiere 
accustonieil  to  leap  over  the  hedges  and  lake  the  fruit  froiu  the 
orchards,  even  while  the  owners  were  looking  on,  without  refusal. 
Fine  peaches,  he  says,  were  thus  taken  from  the  orchards  of  the 
poorest  peasants,  such  as  could  only  be  enjoyed,  as  he  said,  by  the 
nobility  in  his  own  coiuitry !  What  a  golden  age  it  must  have  ap- 
peared to  him  and  others! 

William  Fishbourne,  in  his  MS.  narrative  of  about  the  same  time, 
says,  "  Thus  Providence  caused  the  country  to  flourish  and  to  increase 
in  wealth,  to  the  admiration  of  all  people, — the  soil  being  fruitful 
and  the  people  industrious.  For  many  years  there  subsisted  a  good 
concord  and  benevolent  disposition  among  the  people  of  all  denomi- 
nations, each  delighting  to  be  reciprocally  helpful  and  kind  in  acts 
of  friendship  for  one  another." 

Moral  as  the  people  generally  were,  and  well  disposed  to  cherish 
a  propter  regard  for  religious  principles,  it  became  a  matter  of  easy 
attainment  to  the  celebrated  Whitfield  and  his  coadjutors,  Tennant, 
Davenport,  etc.,  to  gain  a  great  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  people.  The  excitements  wrought  among  them  were  very 
considerable.  He  procured  in  Philadelphia  to  be  built  for  him  one 
of  the  largest  churches  then  in  the  colonies,  and  his  helper,  Tennant, 
another.  It  is  manifest  enough  now  that  the  ardour  of  success  gene- 
rated considerable  of  fanaticism  and  its  consequent  reproach.* 
"Whitlield,  in  1739,  preached  to  a  crowd  of  15,000  persons  on  So- 
ciety Hill.  About  the  same  time  he  so  far  succeeded  to  repress  the 
usual  public  amusements  as  that  th.e  dancing-school  was  discontinued, 
and  the  ball  and  concert  room  were  shut  up,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  gospel.  No  less  than  fourteen  sermons  were 
preached  on  Society  Hill  in  open  air,  in  one  week,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  the  Gazette  of  the  day,  in 
noticing  the  fact,  says,  "  The  change  to  religion  here  is  altogether 
surprising,  (hroirgh  the  influence  of  Whitfleld — no  books  sell  but 
religious,  and  such  is  the  general  conversation." 

Doctor  Franklin,  describing  the  slate  of  the  people  about  the  year 
1752,  says  they  were  all  loyal  and  submitted  willingly  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  crown,  or  paid  for  defence  cheerfully.  "  They  were 
led  by  a  thread.  They  not  only  had  a  respect,  but  an  all'ection  for 
Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  manners,  and  even  a 
fondness  for  its  fashions," — not  yet  subsickfl.  iNatives  of  Great 
Britain  were  always  treated  with  particular  regard ;  and  to  be  "  an 
Old  England  man"  gave  a  kind  of  rank  and  respect  among  us." 

The  old  people  all  testify  that  the  young  of  their  youth  were  much 


*  This  is  manifest  hy  numerous  puWicntions  of  the  clay.  Rev.  Mr.  Cummin  j^s  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Kev.  K.  Kinnersly,  Professor,  among  others,  piiblishoJ  acjairiRt  them. 
Both  J  Whitfield  and  Tennant  lived  long  enough  afterwards  to  make  their  confessions  of 
intemperate  zeal. 

15« 
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morr  reserved,  and  litld  iiiidtT  imicli  nu>rc  restraint  in  tlie  proscnro 
of  tlirir  fidcis  anil  j>arrnls,  than  now.  HaslifnliK'ss  and  nioili'sly  in 
ihc  younij  wiTt*  iIumj  lej^aaled  nsvirliics;  and  iln-  present  freedom 
before  the  a-jed  was  nol  then  rotnitenaneed.  \'oMnf^  lovers  then 
listened  and  took  siilo-lonij  jjlanr.>s  when  l)efore  (heir  parents  oreldoi-s, 

Mrs.  Sn^ijin  N ,  who  lived  to  he  M)  years  of  a-i^e,  told  nie  it  was 

the  rnslon)  of  her  early  days  for  the  yonn^  i)art  of  the  family,  and 
espeeially  of  the  female  ]»art,  tt>  dress  np  neatly  towanis  the  close  of 
the  day  and  sit  in  the  street  ponh.  It  was  rnstoniary  to  go  from 
ponh  to  jiorch  in  neii;hlionrhoods  and  sit  and  ('((nverse.  Yonng 
gentlemen  in  passing,  nsed  to  ali'ect  to  say, that  while  tli(>y  admired 
the  charnts  of  the  fair  who  tluis  ocrnpied  them,  they  fonnd  it  a  se- 
vere ordeal,  as  they  thonght  they  might  become  the  snbject  of  re- 
mark. This,  however,  was  a  mere  banter.  Those  days  were  really 
vi>rv  nirrecable  and  sociable.  To  be  so  easily  gratified  with  a  sight 
of  the  whole  city  pojndation,  mnst  have  been  pecniiarly  grateful  to 
everv  travelling  stranger.  In  trnth,  we  have  never  seen  a  citizen 
who  nMnemi)ered  lh(>  former  easy  exhibit ittn  of  families,  who  did  not 
regret  its  present  exclusive  and  reserved  sulislitute. 

The  same  lady  told  me  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  see  gen- 
teel men  after  a  fall  of  snow  shovelling  it  away  from  their  several 
doors.  She  has  told  me  (he  names  of  several  who  would  not  now 
sufler  their  children  (o  do  (he  same. 

The  late  aged  John  Warder,  Esq.,  told  me  (hat  in  his  yoimger  days 
he  never  knew  of  more  than  five  or  six  persons  at  most,  in  the  whole 
city,  who  did  not  live  on  the  same  spot  where  (hoy  j)ursued  their 
business, — a  convenience  and  benefit  now  so  generally  departed  from 
1)y  the  general  class  of  traders.  Then  wives  and  daughters  very 
often  served  in  the  stores  of  their  parents,  and  the  retail  dry  goods 
business  was  mostly  in  the  hands  of  widows  or  maiden  ladies. 

Mrs.  S.  N.  also  informed  me  that  she  remembers  having  been  at 
houses  when  tea  was  a  rarity,  and  has  seen  the  quantity  measured 
out  for  tlie  tea  pot  in  small  hand-scales.  This  was  to  apportion  the 
strength  with  accuracy. 

In  her  early  days, if  a  citizen  failed  in  business  it  was  a  cause  of 
general  and  deep  regret.  Ever}-  man  who  met  his  neighbour  spoke 
of  his  chagrin.  It  was  a  rare  occurrence,  because  honesty  and  tem- 
perance in  trade  was  then  universal;  and  none  embarked  then  with- 
out a  previous  means  adapted  to  their  business. 

Another  lady,  Mrs.  H.,who  saw^  things  before  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, says  she  is  often  amused  with  the  exclamation  of  her 
young  friends,  as  she  points  them  now  to  houses  of  a  second  or  third 
rate  tradesman,  and  says,  "  in  (hat  house  such  and  such  a  distin- 
guished man  held  his  banquets."  Dinners  and  suppers  went  the 
round  of  ever}-  social  circle  at  Christmas,  and  they  who  partook  of 
the  fonner  were  also  expected  to  remain  for  the  supper.  Afternoon 
visits  were  made, not  at  night, as  now,  but  at  so  early  an  hour  as  to 
permit  matrons  (o  go  home  and  see  their  children  put  to  bed. 
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I  have  often  heard  ;i^«'d  citizens  say, that  decent  citizens  had  a 
universal  speaking  acquaintiuicc  with  each  other,  and  every  body 
promptly  recognised  a  stranger  in  the  streets.  A  simple,  or  idiot  persori, 
was  known  to  the  whole  population.  Every  body  knew  Hobby  Fox, 
atid  habitually  jested  with  him  as  they  met  him.  Michael  Weaders, 
too,  was  an  aged  idiot,  whom  all  knew  and  esteemed;  so  much  so, 
that  they  actually  engraved  his  portrait  as  a  remembrancer  of  his  be- 
nignant and  simple  face.  See  a  copy  in  my  MS.  Annals  in  the 
City  Library,  page  284. 

Doctor  Franklin  has  said,  that  before  the  war  of  Independence 
"  to  be  an  Old  England  man  gave  a  kind  of  rank  and  respect  among 
us."  I  introduce  this  remark  for  the  sake  of  observing,  tliat  for  many 
years  after  that  w^ar,  even  till  nearly  down  to  the  present  day,  1  caa 
remember  that  we  seemed  to  concede  to  English  gentlemen  a  claim, 
which  they  were  not  backward  to  arrogate,  that  they  were  a  superior 
race  of  men;  this,  too,  from  their  having  been  familiar  at  home  with 
superior  displays  of  grandeur,  more  conveniences  of  living,  higher 
perfections  in  the  ails,  etc.,  and,  above  all,  as  having  among  them  a 
renowned  race  of  authors,  poets,  &c.  Their  assumptions,  in  conse- 
quence, were  sometimes  arrogant  or  ofTensive.  And  I  remember  to 
have  felt  with  others  some  disparagement  in  the  comparison.  If  it 
were  only  to  speak  of  their  grand  navy,  w^e  felt  diminutive  when  we 
heard  big  tales  of  their  "  Royal  George" — the  grandeur  of  their 
"great  fleet,"  &c., — w^e  who  had  never  seen  more  among  us  than 
a  single  frigate.  But  the  time  is  now  passing  off, — we  have  in  turn 
become  renowned  and  great.  Our  navy  has  become  respectable; 
our  entertainments  have  become  splendid  and  costly,  I  have  lived 
withal,  to  find  that  even  we,  who  before  cowered,  have  taken  our 
turn  of  being  lordly  ;  which  we  manifest  in  the  oHensive  deport- 
ment of  a  mother  country  to  our  numerous  colonies  in  the  west,  (fcc. 
I  only  "speak  what  I  do  know"  when  I  say,  I  have  seen  Philadel- 
phians  and  New  Yorkers,  as  metropolitans,  assuming  airs  of  im- 
portance at  Washington  City,  at  Pittsburg,  at  Cincinnati,  at  New 
Orleans,  (fcc.  Those  pretensions  of  our  vanity  formerly  in  those 
places  will  subside  and  pass  away  ;  already  they  will  scarcely  be  ob- 
served there,  and  could  hardly  have  been  believed  but  for  this  re- 
membrancer, which  shows,  indeed,  the  general  state  of  rising  society 
in  this  new  country. 

The  tradesmen  before  the  Revolution  (I  mention  these  facts  wMth 
all  good  feeling)  were  an  entirely  different  generation  of  men  from 
the  present.  They  did  not  then,  as  now,  present  the  appearance  in 
dress  of  gentlemen.  Between  them  and  wMiat  were  deemed  the 
hereditary  gentlemen  there  was  a  marked  difference.  "  The  gentry 
think  scorn  of  leather  aprons,"  said  Shakspeare.  In  truth,  the 
aristocracy  of  the  gentlemen  then  was  noticed,  if  not  felt,  and  it 
was  to  check  any  undue  assumption  of  ascendency  in  them,  that 
tlie  others  invented  the  rallying  name  of  "  the  Leather  Apron  Club," 
— a  name  with  which  they  were  familiar  before  Franklin's  "junta" 
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was  fomiiMl,  and  r<M-ci\t-il  thai  dllicr  iiani<*.  Jn  (hat  day  \\\v  fiaih's- 
inrn  ami  tiifir  lainilios  had  far  h-ss  pride  liiaii  now.  While  a(  (heir 
Work,  or  in  ^«^>ing  abroad  on  weekdays,  all  such  as  followed  roni,di 
trniles,  such  as  caijK'n(ei-s,  masons,  coopers,  blacksndlhs,  i5k.c.,  nni- 
versidly  wore  a  leathern  apron  before  them,  and  covcrint^  all  iheir 
Vt'si.  l)inu:y  buckskin  breeches,  once  yelK>w,  and  check  shirla  and 
a  red  (lannel  jacket  was  the  common  w«'ar  of  most  w orkinj^  men  ; 
and  all  men  and  Imys  from  the  ct»untry  wer«'  seen  in  ihc  streets 
in  leather  breeches  and  aprons,  and  would  have  been  deemeil  out  of 
character  without  tJiem.  In  those  ilays,  tailors,  thoemakers  and 
liatters  waited  on  customeis  to  tidvo  their  measmes,  and  afi(;rwards 
culled  with  •garments  to  fit  them  on  befoie  finished. 

Une  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  oiu'  republican  principles  of 
equality,  is,  that  hirclin{^,  who  in  times  before  the  war  of  Indcn- 
pendence  weie  accustomed  to  accept  the  name  of  servants,  and  to 
be  dressed  according;  to  their  condition,  will  now  no  longer  suller  the 
former  ajipellation;  and  all  aH'ect  the  dress  and  the  air,  when  abroad, 
of  genteeler  people  than  their  Inisiness  warrants.  Those,  therefore, 
who  from  allluence  have  many  such  dependants,  find  it  a  constiuit 
subject  of  perplexity  to  manage  their  pride  and  assum])tion. 

In  tlie  tilden  time  all  the  hired  women  wore  short-gowns  and 
linsey-woolsey  or  worsted  petticoats.  Souje  are  still  alive  who  used 
to  call  master  and  mistress,  who  will  no  longer  do  it. 

These  facts  have  been  noticed  by  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
which  instances  a  case  highly  characteristic  of  their  high  indepen- 
dence :  A  lady,  wiio  had  a  large  gala  J)nr(y,  having  rung  somewhat 
passionately  at  (he  bell  (o  call  a  domestic,  wa.s  answered  by  a  girl 
opening  the  saloon  door,  saying,  "  the  more  you  ring  the  more  I 
won't  come,"  and  so  withdrew!  Now  all  hired  girls  appear  abroad 
in  tiie  same  style  of  dress  as  their  ladies;  for, 

"  Excess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague 
That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  the  next  rank  contagious  !  and  in  time 
Taints  downwards  all  the  graduated  scale." 

So  true  it  is  thai  every  condition  of  society  is  now  changed  from 
the  plain  and  unaflected  state  of  our  forefathers, — all  are 

"  Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes 
They  knew  not  once !" 

Before  the  Revolution  no  hired  man  or  woman  wore  any  shoes 
so  fine  as  calf  skin  ;  coarse  neat's  leather  was  their  eveiy  day  wear. 
Men  and  women  then  hired  by  the  year, — men  got  J^lij  to  20,  and 
a  servant  woman  =£8  to  10.  Out  of  that  it  was  their  custom  to  lay 
up  money,  to  buy  before  their  marriage  a  bed  and  bedding,  silver 
teaspoons,  and  a  spinning-wheel,  etc. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  Mrs.  H.,  familiar  with  those  things  as 
they  were  before  the  Revolution,  has  thus  expressed  her  sense  of 
them,  viz.     In  the  olden  time  domestic  comfort  was  not  every  day 
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interrupted  by  the  pride  and  the  pioni<Tary  of  seiranls.  There 
v.'ere  tjien  but  few  hired, — black  slaves,  and  German  and  Irish  re- 
demptioners  made;  uptlie  mass.  Personal  hl^erty  is,  uncpiestionably, 
the  iidiereni  ri^^ht  of  every  human  creature;  l)ut  the  slaves  of  Phila- 
delphia v/ere  a  happier  class  of  people  than  the  free  blacks  now, 
who  exhibit  every  sort  of  wretchedness  and  prolliu^acy  in  their  dwdl- 
in^^s.  The  former  felt  themselves  to  be  an  intenral  part  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belong^ed ;  they  were  faithful  and  contented, 
and  allected  no  equality  in  dress  or  manners  with  those  who  ruled 
them  ;  every  kindness  was  extended  to  them  in  return. 

AmoniT  the  rough  amusements  of  men  might  be  mentioned,  shoot- 
ing, fishing,  and  sailing  parties.  These  were  frequent,  as  also 
glutton  clubs,  fishing-house  and  country  parties  were  much  in- 
dulged in  by  respectable  citi:^ens.  Great  sociability  prevailed  among 
all  classes  of  citizens  until  the  strife  with  Grent  Hritain  sent  "  every 
man  to  his  own  ways  ;"  then  discord  and  acrimony  ensued,  and  the 
previously  general  friendly  intercourse  never  returned.  We  after- 
wards grew  another  and  enlarged  people. 

Our  girls  in  the  day-time,  as  told  me  by  T.  B.,  used  to  attend  to  the 
work  of  the  family,and  in  the  evening  paraded  in  their  porch  at  the 
door.  Some  of  them,  however,  even  then  read  novels  and  walked 
without  business  abroad.  Those  who  had  not  housework  employed 
themselves  in  their  accomplishments,  such  as  making  shell  work, 
cornucopia^s,  working  of  pocket  books  with  a  close  strong-stitched 
needle  work. 

Our  present  young  ladies  have  scarcely  a  conception  of  the  pains- 
taking and  patient  industry  of  their  grandmothers  in  their  shell  work 
and  other  accomplishments.  To  give  only  one  instance  of  illustra- 
tion :  the  present  Mrs,  Susan  Packard,  (daugliter  of  Col.  James 
Read,)  has  now  m  her  possession  such  shell  work  done  by  her 
mother  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  purports  to  show  a  fiower- 
garden  with  persons  therein.  It  is  contained  in  a  glass  framed  work, 
as  large  as  a  small  bureau.  There  is  also,done  by  the  same  hand,  an 
exhibition  of  flowers,  formed  wholly  from  small  silk-cuttings,  the 
whole  comprised  in  a  long  glass  case,  to  cover  the  whole  length  of 
the  mantelpiece.  With  the  same  lady  is  a  needle-worked  sampler 
of  the  year  1752,  done  in  silk  and  golden  thread.  She  has  also  the 
fans  in  fine  preservation,  which  were  those  of  her  grandmother  and 
mother,  at  their  several  weddings;  also  the  lii^-h  heeled  satin  shoes. 
All  these  arc  preserved  (with  several  other  .family  relics,  such  as 
lockets,  rings,  coral  balls,  plate,  tVc..)  as  so  many  links  of  union,  con- 
necting the  present  with  past  family  respect  and  ren-ard. 

The  ladies,  eighty  years  ago,  were  much  accustomed  to  ride  on 
horseback  for  recreation.  It  was  quite  common  to  see  genteel  ladies 
riding  with  jockey  caps. 

Boarding  schools  for  girls  were  not  known  in  Philadelphia  until 
aljout  die  time  of  the  Revolution,  nor  had  they  any  separate  schools 
for  writing  and  cyphering,  but  were  taught  in  common  with  bovs. 

Vol  I.— X 
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The  onianuMii.il  jKirts  of  fciualr  oducaliim  wcir  hcstowcd,  l)ut 
goi»!4Ta|)liy  ami  iriammar  were  never  rej^anled  lor  tliein,  iiiiiil  a 
certain  Mr.  lIi>rfon — ilianks  lo  his  name  ! — proju)yeil  lo  leaelj  ihosc; 
scienees  lo  yoiini;  ladies.  Siniihir  instiiutiona  iiflerwards  ^rcw  into 
favour. 

I(  was  usual  in  the  Cazelle.s  of  IT(U)  lo '70  lo  announce  maiiiajxea 
in  words  like  ihese,  to  wit  :  "  Mi.><s  l}ei.'«(  y  liaurence,  or  Aliss  illiza 
C'alon,  a  uio.>^t  aijrei'alile  lady,  with  a  lar<;(^  or  a  hauilsonie  fortune  !" 

In  still  earlier  limes  niarriair«s  had  to  he  j)roMiuli:ed  by  aH'ixing 
ihe  intentions  of  the  j>;\rlies  tin  the  Court.  House  or  Meeting  House 
iloor ;  and  when  the  act  was  solenmized  they  should  ha\c  ;il  least 
twelve  subscribing  wilnesses.  Tlic  act  w  hich  iuij)oscd  il  was  passed 
in  1700. 

The  wedding  entertninnients  of  olden  times  were  very  expen- 
sive and  harassing  to  the  wedded.  The  house  of  the  partMit  would 
he  tilled  with  com])any  lo  dine;  the  same  comjiany  woidd  stay  to 
tea  and  lo  supper.  For  two  days  punch  was  dealt  out  in  })rofusion. 
'I'he  i^enllemen  saw  the  groom  on  the  fust  floor,  and  then  ;u^cended 
to  the  second  Iloor,  where  they  saw  the  bride;  ihere  every  gentle- 
man, even  to  one  hundreil  in  a  day,  kissed  her!  Even  tlie  plain 
Friends  submitted  to  these  things.  I  have  known  rich  families 
which  had  120  persons  to  dine — the  same  who  had  signed  their 
certificate  of  marriage  at  the  Monthly  Meeting ;  these  also  partook 
of  tea  and  supper.  As  they  formally  passed  the  Meeting  twice, 
the  same  entertaimnent  was  repeated.  Two  days  the  male  friends 
would  call  and  take  punch  ;  and  all  would  kiss  the  bride.  Besides 
this,  the  married  pair  for  two  weeks  saw  large  tea  parties  at  their 
home,  having  in  attendance  every  night  the  groomsman  and 
bridesmaids.  To  avoid  expense  and  trouble,  Friends  have  since 
made  it  sufficient  to  pass  but  one  Meeting.  When  tliese  marriage 
entertainments  w^ere  made,  it  was  expected  also  that  punch,  cakes  and 
meats  should  be  sent  out  very  generally  in  the  neighbourhood 
even  to  those  who  were  not  visiters  in  the  family ! 

Il  was  much  the  vogue  of  the  times  of  the  year  17C0,  and  there- 
abouts, to  "  crack  the  satiric  thong"  on  the  oflenders  of  the  day  by 
caricatures.  R.  J.  Dove,of  that  day,  a  teacher  in  the  Academy,  and 
a  satirist,  was  the  author  of  several  articles  in  that  way.  He  was 
encountered  in  turn  by  one  Isaac  Himt,  who  went  aftcnvards  to 
England  and  became  a  clergyman  there.  Two  such'  engraved  cari- 
catures and  some  poetry  I  have  preserved  in  my  MS.  Annals  in  the 
City  Library,  pages  2T3-4  :  One  is  "  the  attempt  to  wash  the  black- 
amoor white,"  meaning  Judge  Moor  ;  the  other  is  a  caricature  of 
Friends,  intended  to  asperse  them  as  promoting  Indian  ravages  in  the 
time  of  their  "  association  for  prcser\'ing  peace."  I  have  also  two 
other  engraved  articles  and  poetry  called  "  The  Medley"  and  "  The 
Counter  Medley,"  intended  for  electioneering  scjuibs  and  slurring  the 
leaders.  The  late  Judge  Peters,  who  had  been  Dove's  pupil,  described 
him  .as  "  a  sarcastical  and  ill-tempered  doggerelizer,  who  was  bu» 
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ironically  Dove  ;  for  his  (cnipor  was  that  of  a  hawk,  and  his  pon 
tlie  beak  of  a  falcon  pouncing;  on  innocent  prey." 

It  may  surprise  some  of  the  present  generation  to  learn  that  some 
of  those  aged  persons  whom  they  ma}'  now  meet,  have  teeth 
which  were  originally  in  the  heads  of  otiiers  !  I  have  seen  a  printed 
advertisement  of  the  year  ITS'l,  wherein  Doctor  Le  Mayeur,  dentist, 
proposes  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  traiisj)lant  teeth ;  slating 
therein,  that  he  has  successfully  transplanted  1:^3  teeth  in  the  pre- 
ceding six  months!  At  the  same  time  he  offers  two  guineas  for 
every  tooth  which  may  be  offered  to  him  by  "  persons  disposed  to 
sell  their  front  teeth  or  any  of  them !"  Tliis  was  quite  a  novelty  in 
Philadelphia;  the  present  care  of  the  teeth  was  ill  understood  then.* 
He  had,  however,  great  success  in  Philadelphia,  and  went  oil'  with 
a  great  deal  of  our  patricians'  money.  Several  respectable  ladies 
had  them  implanted.  1  remember  some  curious  anecdotes  of  some 
cases.  One  of  the  Meschianza  belles  had  such  teeth.  They  were, 
in  some  cases,  two  months  before  they  could  eat  with  them.  One 
lady  told  me  she  knew  of  sixteen  cases  of  such  persons  among  her 
acquaintance. 

Doctor  Baker,  who  preceded  Le  Mayeur,  was  the  first  person 
ever  known  as  a  dentist  in  Philadelphia.  Tooth-brusiies  were  not 
even  known,  and  the  genteelest  then  were  content  to  rub  the  teeth 
with  a  chalked  rag  or  with  snulT.  Some  even  deemed  it  an  elfemi- 
nac}^  in  men  to  be  seen  cleaning  the  teedi  at  all. 

Of  articles  and  rules  of  diet,  so  far  as  it  difTered  from  ours  in  the 
earliest  titne,  we  may  mention  cofiee  as  a  beverage,  was  used  but 
rarely ;  chocolate  for  morning  and  evening,  or  thickened  milk  for 
children.  Cookery  in  general  was  plainer  than  now.  In  the 
country,  morning  and  evening  repasts  were  generally  made  of  milk, 
having  bread  boiled  therein,  or  else  thickened  with  pop-robbin.':, — 
things  made  up  of  flour  and  eggs  into  a  batter,  and  so  dropped  in  with 
the  boiling  milk. 

AVe  shall  give  the  reader  some  little  notice  of  a  strange  state  of 
our  society  about  the  years  1793  to  179S,  when  the  phrenzy  of  the 
French  Revolution  possessed  and  maddened  the  boys,  without  any 
check  or  restraint  from  men  half  as  puerile  then  as  themselves  in 
the  delusive  politics  of  the  day. 

About  the  year  1793  to  '94,  there  was  an  extravagant  and  im- 
politic affection  for  France,  and  hostility  to  every  thing  British,  in 
our  country  generally.  It  required  all  the  prudence  of  Washington 
and  his  cabinet  to  stem  the  torrent  of  passion  which  flowed  in  favour 
of  France  to  the  prejudice  of  our  neutrality.  Now  the  event  is 
passed  we  may  thus  soberly  speak  of  its  character.  This  remark  is 
made  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  fact,  that  the  patriotic  mania 
was  so  high  that  it  caught  the  feelings  of  the  boys  of  Philadelphia! 

•  Indeed,  dentists  were  few  then  even  in  Paris  and  London. 
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I  riMiitMuhov  wiih  \\li;ii  joy  \vf  rim  to  ilit>  wlwuvcs  al  tlio  ivporl  of 
Ciiiinoii  to  ^;co  ilic  aiiivalt*  of  tlu'  l''i(Mi<liiiifn'.s  prizes, — we  were  .^o 
pleased  ta  sec  (he  Hritisli  union  ilow  n  I  When  wc  met  Frencli 
inarinei-s  or  oirn'er!<  in  tlie  streeL",  we  would  cry  "  Vive  la  Kepiih 
h(pie.*'  Allhoniih  most  of  us  uiuh-rstood  no  I'mu  h,  we  iiail 
caii^hl  many  national  airs,  anil  (he  streets,  liy  day  and  ni^iil,  re- 
soinidrd  with  the  soiiijs  of  hoys,  sneh  as  these:  "  AMons,  enfans  do 
la  pairie,  le  jourile  s^loirc  est  arrive  !''  cV. — "  1  )ansons  le  carmaii^nole, 
vive  le  sant,^!  vive  Icsnuij!"  tV:c. — "A  «;'ira,  <;'ira,"  tfcc.  Several 
vei-sos  of  eaeh  t)f  these  and  others  were  thus  euii<2^.  All  of  us,  too, 
put  on  the  national  coikade.  .Some,  whose  parents  had  more  dis- 
cretion, resisted  this  hoyish  parade  of  patriotism  for  a  douhtfnl  revo- 
lution, ajiil  then  they  wore  (heir  cockade  on  (he  inside  of  their  hat. 
I  rememher  several  hoyish  jirocessions ;  and  on  one  occasion  the 
girls,  dressed  in  white  and  in  French  Iri-coloured  ribl)ons,  formed  a 
procession  loo.  There  was  a  <:rcat  Jjiherly  Pole,  with  a  red  cap  at 
top,  erectcil  al  Ailet's  or  Fauchet's  house  ;  (now  diirard's  ISipiare,  up 
lliu;h  .Street)  and  there  1  and  one  hnnihed  others,  (akin^^  hold  of 
hands  anil  forming  a  ring  round  the  same,  made  triumphant  leapings 
singing  the  national  airs.  There  was  a  band  of  music  to  lead  the 
airs.  I  remember  that  among  the  grave  and  elderly  men,  who  gave 
the  impulse  and  prompted  the  revellings,  was  a  burly,  gouty  old 
gentleman,  Blair  iM-Clenahan,  Esq.,  (famed  in  the  democratic 
ranks  of  that  day)  and  with  him,  and  the  white  misses  at  our  head, 
we  marched  down  the  middle  of  the  dusty  street,  and  when  arrived 
opposite  to  Mr.  Hammond's,  the  Brifish  minister's  house,  (High, 
above  Kighth  .Street,  Hunter's  house,  I  believe,)  there  were  several 
signs  of  disrespect  manifested  to  his  house.  All  the  facts  of  that 
day,  as  I  now  contemplate  them  as  among  the  earliest  impressions 
of  my  youth,  seem  something  like  the  remembrance  of  a  splendid 
dream.  I  hope  never  to  see  such  an  enthusiasm  for  any  foreigners 
again,  however  merited.  It  was  a  time,  when,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  Philadelphia  boys  usurped  the  attributes  of  manhood  ;  and  the 
men,  who  should  have  chastened  us,  had  themselves  become  very 
puerile !  It  was  a  period  in  Philadelphia,  when  reason  and  sobriety 
of  thought  had  lost  their  wonted  operation  on  our  citizens.  They 
were  fine  feelings  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  war  actually  begun,  but 
bad  affections  for  any  nation,  wiiose  interests  lay  in  peace  and 
neutrality.  Washington  bravely  submitted  to  become  unpopular  to 
allay  and  repress  this  dangerous  foreign  attachment. 

I  confirm  the  above  by  further  notices  by  Lang  Syne,  to  wit: 
"  About  the  time  when,  in  Paris,  the  head  of  Louis,  "  our  august 
ally,"  had  rolled  into  the  basket;  when  it  had  been  pronounced  be- 
fore the  Convention,  "  Lyons  is  no  more;"  w^hen  the  Abbe  Sieyes 
had  placed  in  his  pigeon  holes  (until  called  for)  Constitutions  for 
every  .State  in  Europe;  when  our  Mr.  Monroe  had  exhibited  to 
Europe  "  a  strange  spectacle;"  when  the  three  grinning  wolves  of 
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Paiirf  luul  be^un  (o  lap  Frencli  Mood;  while  Lieutenant  nonapailc, 
of  the  artilltMy,  was  warniin*^  his  scabbard  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
Barras;  wiien  tiie  straw-blaze  of  civil  lil)erty,  enkindb-d  in  Frinicc 
by  a  ''spark  from  the  altar  of  '70,"  (which  only  sullicicntly  illmiii- 
nated  the  surroniuiinir  irlooni  of  despotism,  eis  to  render  the  "  dark- 
ness visible,")  was  fast  ij;"oin<^  out,  leavin;^  oidy  the  Ijlackened  embers, 
and  a  smoke  in  tiie  nostrils.  About  this  time,  almost  every  vessel 
arriving  here  brought  fugitives  from  the  infuriated  negroes  in  Port 
au  Prince,  or  the  sharp  axe  of  the  guillotine  in  Paris,  dripping  night 
and  day  with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen,  shed  in  the  name  of  lilierty, 
equality,  and  the  (sacred)  rights  of  man.  Our  city  thronged  with 
French  people  of  all  shades  from  the  colonies,  and  those  from  Old 
France,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  one  great  hotel,  or  place  of  shelter 
for  strangers  hastil}'  collected  together  from  a  raging  tempest.  The 
characteristic  old  school  simpHcily  of  the  citizens,  in  manners, 
habits  of  dress,  and  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  on  the  subjects 
of  civil  rights  and  forms  of  government,  by  the  square  and  rule  of 
reason  and  argument,  and  the  "  rules  of  the  schools,"  began  to  be 
broken  in  upon  by  the  new  enthusiasm  of  C'ira  and  Canuagnole. 
French  boarding-houses  (pension  Franoaise,)  multiplied  in  every 
street.  The  one  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Race  and  Secoml 
Streets,  having  some  40  windows,  was  filled  with  colonial  French 
to  the  garret  windows,  whistling  and  jumping  about,  fiddling  and 
singing,  as  fancy  seemed  to  suggest,  like  so  many  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers. Groups  of  both  sexes  were  to  be  seen  seated  on  chairs,  in 
summer  weather,  forming  semi-circles  near  the  doors,  so  displayed  as 
sometimes  to  render  it  necessary  to  step  into  the  street  to  get  along; 
— their  tongues,  shoulders  and  hands  in  perpetual  motion,  jablier- 
ing  away,  "  talkers  and  no  hearers."  jMestizo  ladies,  witli  'om- 
plexions  of  the  palest  marble,  jet  black  hair,  and  eyes  of  tiie 
gazelle,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  symmetry,  were  to  be  seen, 
escorted  along  the  pavement  by  white  French  gentlemen,  both 
dressed  in  West  India  fashion,  and  of  the  richest  materials  ;  coal 
black  negresses,  in  flowing  white  dresses,  and  turbans  of  "  muchoir 
de  Madras,"  exhibiting  their  ivory  dominos,  in  social  walk  with  a 
white  or  Creole  ; — altogether,  forming  a  contrast  to  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  emigrants  from  Old  France,  most  of  whom  still  kept 
to  the  stately  old  Bourbon  style  of  dress  and  manner,  wearing  the 
head  fidl  powdered  a  la  Louis,  golden  headed  cane,  silver  buckles, 
and  cocked  hat,  seemingly  to  expiess  thereby  their  fierce  contempt 
for  the  pantaloons,  silk  slioestring,  and  "  Brutus  Crop." 

The  "  Courier  des  Dames,"  of  both,  daily  ogling  and  '-sighing 
like  a  furnace,"  bowing  a  la  distance — dangling  in  doonvays  by 
day,  and  chanting  "  dans  voire  lit"  by  night,  under  the  window  of 
our  native  fair  ones,  bewildered  by  the  (at  that  time)  novel  and  de- 
liirhfful  incense  of  flattery,  so  umisual  to  them  in  the  manner,  and 
offered  so  romantically  i)V  youii'^  French  gentlemen,  (pos-^il)ly) 
elegant  and  debonaire.     The  .Marseilles  Hynni  was  learned  ami 
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fun«j  liy  tilt''  fiti/.iMis  cxcvy  \v1um«',  Id  wliicli  iliry  added  llio  AiiifMifnu 
song  of  "Hail  Liberty  JSujmMne  l)('li:;Iil."  Iii.-^lmniciilal  imisic, 
aljouiultMl  in  tlio  oily  evor}'  wliere,  by  day  as  well  lus  by  night,  from 
I'Vonch  gontltMuen,  (may  be)  anialenrs,  of  tlie  haniboy,  violin  and 
clnrionrt,  oxt|nisitfIy  played — and  seemingly  inlended  to  caleli  ilie 
attention  of  n«'igliboniing  fair  ones,  at  opjuisite  windows.'" 

The  gtMillenian  who  wrote  the  articles  "  I  ,ang  Syne,"  wliiili  aji- 
peared  occasionally,  in  I'oulson's  Advertiser  in  1S2S-9,  several  of 
which  arc  used  in  this  work,  was  iIk'  lai<>  William  JNlcKoy,  fnst 
telh'r  of  the  Haidv  of  North  America,  'riidngh  scan'ely  known  to 
the  public  as  (I  irritcr,  he  had  peculiar  (|ualilicalions  for  setting  down 
the  impress  of  his  mind.  IJeing  a  thinking  and  reading  man,  he 
had  resources  in  himself  for  enriching  and  enlarging  every  topic  he 
toudied.  His  mind  was  full  of  poetic  associations  and  metaphorical 
imagery. 

Besides  the  articles  of  "Lang  Syne,"  to  some  of  which  I  had 
stinndated  his  pen, — lie  had  written  two  books  of"  C/iaractcristics^' 
of  his  contemj)oraiies  who  were  remarkable  for  character.  His  re- 
marks possessed  much  harmless  humour — a  liumour  which  was 
peculiar  to  himself.  That  they  were  not  published,  in  his  liA^time, 
must  have  been  wholly  imputable  to  liis  cautious,  and  instinctive 
aversion  to  inHicting  any  possible  pain  on  others;  of  them,  he  said, 
in  a  letter  now  before  me,  "  the  humour  l)eing  only  local.,  is  only 
lobe  relished  within  our  walls; — besides  this,  the  things,though  truly 
told,  and  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  all  observers,  j-et  as  Hamlet 
says,  "  it  misrht  be  slander  to  have  it  thus  set  down." — There  may  be 
hazard,  to  throw  towards  a  hornet's  nest." 

I  once  used  to  know  every  face  belonging  to  Pliiladelpln'a,  and  of 
course,  w^as  able  to  discern  all  strairgers ;  but  now^  I  don't  know 
Philadelphians  as  such,  in  any  mixed  assembly — all  seem  to  me 
another,  and  an  unknown  generation.  I  am  now  amused  and  in- 
terested in  secinsf  the  chajiges  on  all  former  know^n  faces  and  persons, 
as  they  now  have  grown  older — the  former  middle-aged  are  now 
aixed,  and  all  the  former  young,  now  give  difTerent  aspects  from 
what  they  formerly  did  ;  persons  that  were  thin,  become  fat  or  gross, 
^A-hile  some  that  were  gross,  now  become  spare  and  flaccid.  I 
mirrht  extend  my  remarks  also  to  the  changes  in  houses  and  public 
edifices : — and  here,  I  may  say  that  I  individually  feel  obliged  and 
entertained,  as  I  pass  along  sundry  streets,  with  the  efforts  made  at 
their  erpeiise^  to  interest  and  entertain  wy  eye,  with  their  new  inven- 
tions all  to  please  and  engross  my  regard.  I  can  feel  something  like 
a  patriarch  among  his  children,  in  witnessing  their  change  to  what  is 
indicative  of  their  advancement  and  prosperity.  In  this  way,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  feel.,  that  I  have  an  interest  in  all  I  behold,  and  the 
city  in  its  rising  lieauty  and  grandeur,  becomes  a  portion  of  my  own 
demesne.     Do  not  others,  who  like  myself  mepasse^  feel  this? 

Finally,  as  a  specimen  of  the  luxurious  state  of  society  as  now 
seen  in  contrast  with  the  simple  manners   of  the   past,  we  had 
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sleeve-cufTs  were  very  wide,  and  hung  down  depressed  with  leads  in 
llieni. 

In  the  summer  season,  men  very  often  wore  cahco  morning- 
gowns  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  abroad  in  the  streets.  A  damask 
banyan  was  much  the  same  thing  by  another  name.  Poor  labour- 
ing men  wore  licklenberg  linen  for  shirts,  and  striped  ticken 
breeches;  the}^  wore  gray  duroy-coats  in  winter;  men  and  boys 
always  wore  leather  breeches.  Leather  aprons  were  used  by  idl 
tradesmen  and  workmen. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  female  dress  was  to  the  following 
edect,  to  wit:  Ancient  ladies  are  still  alive  who  have  told  me  that 
tiiey  often  had  their  hair  tortured  for  four  hours  at  a  sitting  in  getting 
tlie  proper  crisped  curls  of  a  hair  curler.  Some  who  designed  to  be 
unimitably  captivating,  not  knowing  they  coidd  be  sure  of  profes- 
sional services  where  so  many  hours  were  occupied  upon  one  gay 
head,  have  actually  had  the  operation  performed  the  day  before  it  was 
required,  then  have  slept  all  night  in  a  sitting  posture  to  prevent  the 
derangement  of  their  frizzle  and  curls!  This  is  a  real  fact,  and  we 
could,  if  questioned,  name  cases.  They  were,  of  course,  rare 
occurrences,  proceeding  from  some  extra  occasions,  when  there  were 
several  to  serve,  and  but  few  such  refined  hair  dressers  in  the  place. 

This  formidable  head  work  was  succeeded  by  rollers  over  which 
the  hair  was  combed  back  from  the  forehead.  These  again  were  super- 
seded by  cushions  and  artificial  curled  work,  which  could  be  sent 
out  to  the  barber's  block,  like  a  wig,  to  be  dressed,  leaving  the  lady 
at  home  to  pursue  other  objects — thus  producing  a  grand  reforma- 
tion in  the  economy  of  time,  and  an  exemption  too  from  former 
durance  vile.  The  dress  of  the  day  was  not  captivating  to  all,  as 
the  following  lines  may  show,  viz. : 

Give  Chloe  a  bushel  of  horse  hair  and  wool, 
Of  paste  and  pomatum  a  pound, 
Ten  yards  of  gay  ribbon  to  deck  her  sweet  skull. 
And  gauze  to  encompass  it  round. 

Let  her  fla2:s  fly  behind  for  a  yard  at  the  least, 
'  Let  her  curls  meet  just  under  her  chin. 

Let  these  curls  be  supported,  to  keep  up  the  jest. 
With  an  hundred — instead  of  one  pin. 

Let  her  gown  be  tuck'd  up  to  the  hip  on  each  side. 
Shoes  too  high  for  to  walk  or  to  jump. 
And  to  deck  the  sweet  creature  complete  for  a  bride 
Let  the  cork-cutter  make  her  a  rump. 

Thus  finish'd  in  taste,  while  on  Chloe  you  gaze. 
You  may  take  the  dear  charmer  for  life. 
But  never  undress  her — for,  out  of  her  stays 
You'll  find  you  have  lost  half  your  wife  ! 

When  the  ladies  first  began  to  lay  ofT  their  cumbrous  hoops,  tiiey 
supplied  their  place  with  successive  succedaneums,  such  as  tliese,  to 
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wit:  First  ranio  l)i;>liop — n  tliiiiir  J^ludi-'d  ur  piulilcd  wiili  horse  liair; 
then  siicrtTch'd  a  smaIU>r  allair  imdcr  the  iiaiiic  of  nic  <lr  Paris, 
also  natUhil  with  horse  hair!  How  il  a!)ales  our  achniration  to  con- 
tem|)laleihe  lovely  sex  as  heariiii;;' a  loll  of  horse  hair  or  a  mi  of  ror/c 
under  their  liarnienls!  Next  tlwy  supplied  their  |)laee  wiih  silk  or 
calinianoo,  or  russell  thiekly  (piihed  and  iulaitl  with  wool,  made  iiiU) 
poltieoals;  then  those  were  su|)|)lanteil  hy  i\  sid)stitu(e  of  liidl  a 
dozen  of  petticoats.  No  wonder  such  ladies  needc'il  fans  in  a  sullry 
sinniner,  and  at  a  lime  when  parasols  were  unknown,  to  keej)  oil"  l he 
solar  rays!  I  knew  a  lady  ixoini^  to  u  gala  parly  who  had  so  larj;"e  a 
hooj)  that  when  she  sat  in  the  chaise  she  so  tilled  il  up,  thai  the 
person  wlu)  drove  it  (il  had  no  top)  stood  up  hiliind  iIk;  box  and 
direeteil  the  reins ! 

Some  of  those  ancient  belles,  who  thus  swellored  under  the 
weight  of  six  petticoats,  have  lived  to  see  their  posterity,  not  long 
since,  go  so  thin  and  transparent,  «  /«  tYimcaitic ,  especiall}'  when 
between  the  beholder  and  a  declining  sun,  as  to  make  a  modest  eye 
sometimes  instinctively  avert  its  gaze  ! 

Among  some  other  articles  of  female  wear  we  may  name  the 
following,  to  wit:  Once  they  wore  "a  skimmer  hat,"  jiiade  of  a 
fal)ric  which  shone  like  silver  tinsel  ;  it  was  of  a  very  small  Hat 
crown  and  big  brim,  not  mdike  the  late  Leghorn  flats.  Another 
hat,  not  unlike  it  in  shape,  was  made  of  woven  horse  hair,  wove  in 
flowers,  and  called  "  horse  hair  bonnets," — an  article  w  hich  might 
be  again  usefully  introduced  for  children's  wear  as  an  enduring  hat 
for  long  service.  I  have  seen  what  was  called  a  bath  bonnet,  made 
of  black  satin,  and  so  constructed  to  la}'^  in  folds  that  it  could  be  set 
upon  like  a  chapeau  bras, — a  good  article  now  for  travelling  ladies  I 
''  The  musk  melon"  bonnet,  used  before  the  Revolulion,  had 
runnerous  whalebone  stiffeners  in  the  crown,  set  at  an  inch  apart  in 
parallel  lines  and  presenting  ridges  to  the  eye,  bctw^een  the  bones. 
The  next  bonnet  was  the  "  wiialebone  bonnet,"  having  only  the 
bones  in  the  front  as  stiffeners.  "A  calash  bonnet"  was  always 
formed  of  green  sillc;  it  was  worn  abroad,  covering  the  head,  but 
when  in  rooms  it  could  fall  back  in  folds  like  the  springs  of  a  calash 
or  gig  top;  to  keep  it  up  over  the  head  it  was  drawn  up  by  a  cord  always 
held  in  the  hand  of  the  wearer.  The  "  wagon  bonnet,"  always  of 
black  silk,  was  an  article  exclusively  in  use  among  the  Friends,  was 
deemed  to  look,  on  the  head,  not  unlike  the  top  of  the  Jersey  wagons, 
and  having  a  pendent  piece  of  like  silk  hanging  from  the  bonnet 
and  covering  the  shoulders.  The  only  straw  wear  was  that  called 
llie  "straw  beehive  bonnet,"  worn  generally  by  old  people. 

The  ladies  once  wore  "  hollow  breasted  stays,"  which  were  ex- 
ploded as  injurious  to  the  health.  Then  came  the  use  of  straight 
stays.  Even  little  girls  wore  such  stays.  At  one  time  the  gowns 
worn  had  no  fronts ;  the  design  was  to  display  a  finely  quilled 
Marseilles,  silk  or  satin  petticoat,  and  a  bare  stomacher  on  the  waist. 
In  other  dresses  a  white  apron  was  the  mode ;  all  wore  large  pockets 
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under  their  gowns.  Among  the  cups  was  the  "  queen's  nightrnp," 
— the  same  always  worn  by  Lady  Wasliington.  The  "  cushion 
head  dress''  was  of  gauze  stin'ened  out  in  cylindrical  form  willi 
white  spiral  wire,     l^he  border  of  die  cap  was  called  the  l)alcony. 

A  lady  of  my  ac([uaiutance  thus  describes  the  recollections  of  her 
early  days  preceding  die  war  of  Independence. — Dress  was  discrimi- 
native and  appropriate,  both  as  regarded  the  season  and  the  character 
of  the  wearer.  Ladies  never  wore  the  same  dresses  at  work  and  on 
visits;  they  sat  at  home,  or  went  out  in  the  morning,  in  chints  ; 
brocades,  satins,  and  mantuas,  were  reserved  for  evening  or  dinner 
parties.  Robes,  or  negligees,  as  they  were  called,  were  always  worn 
in  full  dress.  Muslins  were  not  worn  at  all.  Little  misses  at  a 
dancing  school  ball  (for  these  were  almost  the  only  fetes  that  fell  to 
their  share  in  the  days  of  discrimination)  were  dressed  in  frocks  of 
lawn  or  cauibric.  Worsted  was  then  thought  dress  enough  for 
common  days. 

As  a  universal  fact,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  oUier  colour  tiian 
black  was  ever  made  for  ladies'  bonnets  when  formed  of  silk  or  satin. 
Fancy  colours  were  imknown,  and  white  bonnets  of  silk  fabric  had 
never  been  seen.  The  first  innovation  remembered,  was  the  bring- 
ing in  of  blue  bonnets. 

The  time  was,  when  the  plainest  women  among  the  Friend? 
(now  so  averse  to  fancy  colours)  wore  their  coloured  silk  aprons,  say, 
of  green,  blue,  &c.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  gay  wore  white 
aprons.  In  time,  white  aprons  were  disused  by  the  gentry,  and  then 
the  Friends  left  off  their  coloured  ones  and  used  the  white  !  The 
same  old  ladies,  among  Friends  whom  we  can  remember  as  wearers 
of  die  white  aprons,  wore  also  large  white  beaver  hats,  wi(h  scarcely 
the  sign  of  a  crown,  and  which  was,  indeed,  confined  to  the  head  by 
silk  cords  tied  under  the  chin.  Eight  dollars  would  buy  such  a  hat, 
Avhen  beaver  fur  w;us  more  plentiful.  They  histed  such  ladies 
almost  a  whole  life  of  wear.     They  showed  no  fur. 

Very  decent  women  went  abroad  and  to  churches  with  check 
aprons.  I  have  seen  Uiose,  who  kept  their  coach  in  my  time  to  bear 
them  to  church,  who  told  me  they  went  on  foot  with  a  check  apron 
to  die  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  meeting  in  their  youth.  Then  all 
hired  women  wore  shorlgowns  and  petticoats  of  domesdc  fabric, 
and  could  be  inslandy  known  as  such  whenever  seen  abroad. 

In  the  former  days  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  aged  persons 
with  large  silver  buttons  to  their  coats  and  vests — it  wa-s  a  mark  of 
wealth.  Some  had  the  initials  of  their  names  engraved  on  each 
button.  Sometimes  they  were  made  out  of  real  quarter  dollars, 
with  the  coinage  impression  still  retained, — these  were  used  for  lh€ 
coats,  and  the  eleven-penny-bits  for  vests  and  breeches.  My  father 
wore  an  entire  suit  decorated  with  conch  shell  buttons,  silver 
mounted. 

An  aged  gentleman,  O.  J.,  Esq.,  told  me  of  seeing  one  of  the  most 
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\v<\M\-{i\\\\i'  ctMiilt'MKMi  tr»>in!j  to  llif  liall  room  in  Ijodgc  Alloy,  in  nn 
enliu*  suit  o(  dial)  riolli  richly  iacrd  with  silvn. 

On  tho  snhji'c-t  of  wi^s,  1  hav«;  noliicil  the  lollowinix  si)«>rial  fads, 
to  wit :  Thry  wrio  as  i::cn«'rally  worn  hy  ifcnlrcl  l-'ricnds  na  hy 
nny  other  pcoph'.  This  was  ihc  more  sMrprisinj,^  as  ihcy  rchtzionsly 
profossrd  lo  cM-lmlc  all  suporlluitivs,  and  y»'t  nolhing  could  have 
been  oHVrcd  to  the  mind  as  so  essentially  useless.* 

In  the  year  lOS."*,  William  Penn  writes  to  his  steward,  James 
Harrison,  re{|ueslinjj  him  in  allow  ilie,  (jiovernor,  Lloyd,  his  deputy, 
the  use  of  his  wiiis  in  his  altsence. 

In  the  y«'ar  ITIO,  Ji)nathan  Dickinson,  a  l-'riend,  in  wrilinjr  to 
London  for  his  clothes,  says,  "  I  want  for  myself  iuul  my  three  sons, 
each  a  wis; — light  good  hohs." 

In  lT3t),  I  see  a  j)ul)lic  advertisement  to  this  efTecl  in  the  CJazctte, 
to  wit :  "A  good  price  will  be  given  for  good  clean  white  horse 
hair,  l)y  William  C'rossthwaitc,  perukemaker."  Tlius  showing  of 
what  materials  our  forefathers  got  their  white  wigs! 

In  1737,  the  perukes  of  the  day  as  then  sold,  were  thus  described, 
to  wit :  "  Tyes,  bobs,  majors,  spencers,  foxtails  and  twists,  together 
with  cmls  or  tates  (letes)  for  the  ladies." 

In  the  year  176."),  another  perukemaker  advertises  prepared  hair 
for  judges'  full  l)ottomed  wigs,  tyes  for  gentlemen  of  the  bar  to 
wear  over  their  hair,  brigadiers'  dress  bobs,  bags,  cues,  scratches,  cut 
wigs,  d:e.;  and  to  accommodate  ladies  he  has  tates,  (tetes)  towers, 
&c.  At  the  same  time  a  staymaker  advertises  cork  stays,  whalebone 
stayS;  junips,  and  easy  caushets,  thin  boned  Misses'  and  ladies'  stays, 
and  pack  thread  stays  ! 

Some  of  the  advertisements  of  the  olden  time  present  some 
curious  descriptions  of  masquerade  attire,  such  as  these,  viz  : 

Year  1722. — Ranaway  from  the  Rev.  D.  Magill,  a  servant  clothed 
with  damask  breeches  and  vest,  black  broad  cloth  vest,  a  broad 
clo'h  coat,  of  copper  colour,  lined  and  trimmed  with  black,  and 
wearing  black  stockings !  Another  servant  is  described  as  wearing 
leather  breeches  and  glass  buttons,  black  stockings,  and  a  wig ! 

In  1724,  a  runaway  barber  is  thus  dressed,  viz  : — Wore  a  light 
wig,  a  gray  kersey  jacket  lined  with  blue,  a  light  pair  of  drugget 
breeches,  black  roll-up  stockings,  square-toed  shoes,  a  red  leathern 
apron.  He  had  also  white  vest  and  yellow  buttons,  with  red 
linings ! 

Another  runaway  servant  is  described  as  wearing  "  a  light  short 
wig,"  aged  20  years;  his  vest  white  with  yellow  buttons  and  faced 
with  red  ! 

A  poetic  efTusion  of  a  lady,  of  1725,  describing  her  paramour, 
thus  designates  the  dress  which  most  seizes  upon  her  admiration  as 
a  ball  guest : 

*  The  Friends  have,  however,  a  work  in  their  library,  written  against  perukes  and 
their  makers,  by  John  .Mulliner. 
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"  Mini',  a  tall  youth  shall  at  a  hill  l)e  seen 
Whose  lcq;s  arc  like  the  s|)riiig,  all  cloth'd  in  green ; 
A  yellow  riband  ties  his  long  cravat, 
And  a  large  knot  of  yellow  cocks  his  hat !" 

Wc  have  even  an  insight  into  the  wardrobe  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, in  the  year  1T3S,  caused  by  his  advertisement  for  stolen  clotlies, 
to  wit :  "  Broadclotli  breeches  lined  with  leather,  sagathee  coat  lined 
with  silk,  and  tine  homespun  linen  shirts." 

From  one  ativertisement  of  the  year  1745, 1  take  the  following, 
now  unintelligible  articles  of  dress — all  of  them  presented  for  sale 
too,  even  for  the  ladies,  on  Fishbourne's  u-harf,  "  back  of  Mrs.  Fish- 
bourne's  dwelling,"  to  wit :  "  Tantlems,  isinghams,  nuns,  bag,  and 
gulix,  (these  all  mean  shirting)  huckabacks,  (a  figured  worsted  for 
women's  gowns)  quilted  humhums,  turkettees,  grassetts,  single 
allopeens,  children's  stays,  jumps  and  bodice,  whalebone  and  iron 
busks,  men's  new-market  caps,  silk  and  woreted  wove  patterns  for 
breeches,  allibanies,  dickmansoy,  cushloes,  chuckloes,  cuttanees, 
crimson  dannador,  chained  soosees,  lemonees,  byrampauts,  moree, 
naflermamy,  saxUngham,  prunelloe,  barragons,  druggets,  lloret- 
tas,"  etc.,  &c. 

A  gentleman  of  Cheraw,  South  Carolina,  has  now  in  his  posses- 
sion an  ancient  cap,  worn  in  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands  about 
160  years  ago,  such  as  may  have  been  worn  by  some  of  the  Chief- 
tains among  the  Dutch  rulers  set  over  us.  The  crown  is  of  elegant 
yellowish  brocade,  the  brim  of  crimson  silk  velvet,  turned  up  to 
the  crown.     It  is  elegant  even  now. 

In  the  year  1749,  I  met  with  the  incidental  mention  of  a  singular 
overcoat,  worn  by  Captain  James,  as  a  stormcoat,  made  entirely  of 
beaver  fur,  wrought  together  in  the  manner  of  felting  hats. 

I  have  seen  two  fans,  used  as  dress  fans  before  the  Revolution, 
which  cost  eight  dollars  a  piece.  They  were  of  ivory  frame  and 
pictured  paper.  What  is  curious  in  them  is,  that  the  sticks  fold  up 
round  jisacane. 

Before  the  Revolution  no  hired  men  or  women  wore  any  shoes  so 
fine  as  calf  skin ;  that  kind  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
gentry;  the  servants  wore  coarse  neat's  leather.  The  calfskin  shoe 
then  had  a  white  rand  of  sheep  skin  stitched  into  the  top  edge  of  the 
sole,  which  they  preserved  white  as  a  dress  shoe  as  long  as  possible. 
All  wives  of  tradesmen,  wore  shortgowns  of  green  baize — the  same 
their  daughters  too. 

We  feel  disposed  to  make  one  remark  upon  females  and  their 
dresses,  the  truth  of  which  we  are  sure  will  be  confirmed  by  every 
one,  who  is  now  old  enough  to  have  seen  tlie  ladies  of  the  last 
century.  It  is,  that  they  were  decidedly  of  better  form  in  Me 
fullness  of  their  chests,  and  the  upri^-hfness  of  their  barks  nnd 
shoulders.  A  round-shoiddcred  lady  was  not  to  be  seen,  unless  she 
was  such  by  ill  health  or  accidental  defonnity.  You  never  saw 
such  a  thing  on  them  as  a  misfit  in  the  back ;  not  a  wrinkle  or 
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jMK  ktM'  tluMfin  was  lo  bo  iKHictMl.  Oiio  reason  for  (liis  was,  dial  all 
ilicir  ihvssfs  were  rlnsfd  in  ilio  Itaclv,  and  all  ilicir  j)inniiii;s  and 
rasli'ninijs  wrtv ///  //ii  front  o(  {Uo,  body  ;  and  at  one  time,  in  sonw; 
du'ssos,  on  llirsidc,  nifhtni  nvvrhip.  \\  ll»al  lime, the  ladies  won' ihcir 
nerks  and  tlirsts  nearly  bare,  ant!  always  visible  nnder  a  ibin  trans- 
parent jjanzo — tbeir  bosoms  were  tbeir  ornaments,  and  tbeir  cbesls 
w«M'e  so  fnlljas  visibly  to  sbow  tlir  li('<tri)ii;s  <ij'  tliv  hasom /.\  tliin;^ cer- 
tainly rarely  observed  in  any  modern  belle.  Sncb  females,  bad  of 
eonrse  no  need  of  nrlifieial  paddini^s.  If  ibeconstrnciion  of  modern 
dress  bas  bad  tbe  eHec't  to  destroy  tins  natural  cbaraeteristit'  of  tbe  fe- 
male form,  is  it  not  time  to  operate  a  cbange  IhiiI:  n^tthi  to  olden  lime 
principles  ?  Wbat  will  tbe  doctors  say?  It  is  deservini^  of  remark, 
tbat  no  females  formerly  sbowed  any  sio^ns  of  crumpled  toes  or  corns, 
Tbey  were  exempted  from  sucb  deformities  and  ills,  from  two 
causes,  to  wit :  tbeir  sboi^s  were  of  ])liable  woven  stuff,  satin,  la-stings, 
A:c.,  and  by  wearing  bigb  beels,  ibey  so  pressed  upon  tbe  balls  of 
tbeir  feet,  as  necessarily  to  give  tbe  llattesi  and  easiest  expansion  to  tbeir 
toes;  wbile,  in  walking,  at  tbe  same  time,  tbey  were  prevented  from 
any  undue  spread  in  widlb,  by  tbeir  piked  form,  l^bcre  was  tberefore, 
some  good  sense  in  (be  cboice  of  ibose  bigb  beels,  now  deemed  so 
unfitting  for  pretty  feet,  tbat  lias  been  overlooked.  In  a  word, 
hulies  tben  could  pinch  their  feet  with  impunity,  and  had  no  shoes  to 
run  down  at  the  heels. 

It  was  very  common  for  children  and  w^orking  women  to  wear 
beads  made  of  Job's  tears,  a  berry  of  a  shrub.  They  used  them  for 
economy,  and  said  it  prevented  several  diseases. 

Until  (he  period  of  the  Revolution,  every  person  who  wore  a  fur 
hat  had  it  always  of  entire  beaver.  Every  apprentice,  at  receiving 
his  ''  freedom,"  received  a  real  beaver,  at  a  cost  of  six  dollars. 
Their  every  day  hats  were  of  wool,  and  called  felts.  What  were 
called  roram  hats,  being  fur  faced  upon  wool  felts,  came  into  use 
directly  after  the  peace,  and  excited  much  surprise  as  to  the  inven- 
tion. Gentlemen's  hats,  of  entire  beaver,  universally  cost  eight 
dollars. 

The  use  of  lace  veils  to  ladies'  faces  is  but  a  modern  fashion,  not 
of  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years'  standing.  Now  they  wear 
black,  white,  and  green, — the  last  only  lately  introduced  as  a 
summer  veil.  In  olden  time,  none  wore  a  veil  but  as  a  mark  and 
badge  of  mourning,  and  then,  as  now,  of  crape,  in  preference  to  lace. 

Ancient  ladies  remembered  a  time  in  their  early  life,  when  the 
ladies  wore  blue  stockings  and  party  coloured  clocks  of  very  striking 
appearance.  May  not  that  fashion,  as  an  extreme  ton  of  the  upper 
circle  in  life,  explain  the  adoption  of  the  term,  "  Blue  stocking 
Club?"  I  have  seen  with  Samuel  Coates,  Esq.,  the  wedding 
silk  stockings  of  his  grandmother,  of  a  lively  green,  and  great  red 
clocks.  ]My  grandmother  wore  in  winter  very  fine  worsted  green 
stockings  \\  ith  a  gay  clock  surmounted  with  a  bunch  of  tulips. 

The  late  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  in  Philadelphia,  on 
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his  first  mission  abioail,  was  drcsseil  in  the  garb  of  liis  day  after  tliis 
manner,  to  wit:  He  wore  a  long  waistcd  white  cloih  coat,  scarlet 
breeches  and  vest,  a  cocked  hat,  shoes  and  buckles,  and  white  silk 
hose. 

When  President  Hancock  first  came  lo  Philndi-lphia,  as  president 
of  the  first  Congress,  he  wore  a  scarlet  coat  and  cocked  hat  with  a 
black  cockade. 

Even  spectacles,  permanently  useful  as  they  are,  have  Ijeen  sub- 
jected to  the  caprice  of  fashion.  Now  ihey  are  occasionally  seen 
of  gold — a  thing  I  never  saw  in  my  youth;  neither  did  I  ever  see 
one  young  man  with  spectacles — now  so  numerous!  A  purblind  or 
half-sighted  youth  then  deemed  it  his  positive  disparagement  to  be 
so  regarded.  Such  would  have  rather  run  against  a  street  post  six 
times  a  day,  than  have  been  seen  with  them  !  Indeed,  in  early  olden 
time  they  had  not  the  art  of  using  temple  spectacles.  Old  Airs. 
Shoemaker,  who  died  in  1S2.5  at  the  age  of  95,  said  that  she  had 
lived  many  years  in  Philadelphia  before  she  ever  saw  temple  spec- 
tacles— a  name  then  given  as  a  new  discovery,  but  now  so  common 
as  to  have  lost  its  distinctive  character.  In  lier  early  years  the  only 
spectacles  she  ever  saw  were  called  "  bj-idsfc  spectacles,"  without 
any  side  supporters,  and  held  on  the  nose  solely  by  nipping  the 
bridge  of  the  nose.  Such  as  these,  were  first  invented  in  12b().  \Vhat 
a  time  for  those  whose  "  eyes  were  dim  with  age!"  before  that  era! 
happily,  they  had  no  reading  then  to  manage. 

My  grandmother  wore  a  black  velvet  mask  in  winter,  with  a 
silver  mouth-piece  to  keep  it  on,  by  retaining  it  in  the  mouth.  I 
have  been  told  that  green  ones  have  been  used  in  snnuner  for  some 
few  ladies,  for  riding  in  the  sun  on  horseback. 

Ladies  formerly  wore  cloaks  as  their  chief  overcoats ;  they  were 
used  with  some  changes  of  form  under  the  successive  names  of 
roquelaus,  capuchins,  and  cardinals. 

In  Mrs.  Shoemaker's  time,  above  named,  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  umbrellas  to  keep  off  rain,  but  she  had  seen  some  few  use  ([uita- 
sols — an  article  as  small  as  present  parasols.  They  were  en- 
tirely to  keep  off  rain  from  ladies.  They  were  of  oiled  muslin,  and 
were  of  various  colours,  from  India  by  way  of  England.  They 
must,  however,  have  been  but  rare,  as  they  never  apjjcar  in  any 
advertisements.     Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Spanish. 

Doctor  Chanceller  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche  were  the  first  persons 
in  Philadelphia  who  were  ever  seen  to  wear  umi)rellas  to  keep  oil'  the 
rain.  They  were  of  oiled  linen,  very  coarse  and  cluiusy,  with 
ratan  slicks.  Before  their  time,  some  doctors  and  ministers  used  an 
oiled  linen  cape  hooked  round  their  shouldi'rs,  looking  not  inilikc 
the  big  coat-capes  now  in  use,  and  then  called  a  ro(|uclaue.  It  was 
only  used  for  severe  storms. 

About  the  year  1771,  the  first  cfTorb^  were  made  in  Philadelphia 
to  introduce  the  tise  of  umbrellas  in  summer  as  a  defence  from  the 
.sun.     They  were  then  scouted  in  the  public  Gazettes  as  a  ridicu- 
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Ions  oflVminncy.  On  the  olln-r  Iciiul,  the  j)Iiyt5iciajis  rccomniomlccl 
tluMii  (i>  keep  i>ir  V('rliy:ot's,('j)ilt'j)sics,  son'  eyes,  fevers,  A;  c.  I'^iiially, 
ns  (he  iii>ii«)rs  wi'ic  their  ehief  piUroiis,  Doelor  C'hanceller  and 
Doitor  MuFLian,  \\\\\\  (lie  Kev.  I'ai-soii  Diiclie,  were  (he  first  persons 
who  hail  (he  haKhhooil  to  he  so  sin^iihir  as  to  wear  nnihrelhis  ill 
sunshine.  Mr.  Bingham,  when  he  relnrned  from  th(^  West  Inches, 
where  he  hail  amassed  a  <;rea(  fortnne  in  ihi'  llevolntion,  appeared 
nhroad  in  the  streel.s  allendod  by  a  nudaito  bo\  bearing  his  umbrella. 
But  his  example  did  not  take,  and  he  desisted  from  its  use. 

In  the  old  time,  shagreen-eased  watches,  of  turtle  shell  and 
jiinehbeck,  were  the  cadiest  kind  seen  ;  but  watches  of  any  kind 
were  nuich  more  rare  (hen.  When  they  began  (o  come  into  use, 
they  were  so  far  deemed  a  matler  of  pride  and  show,  that  men  are 
living  who  have  heanl  public  Friends  expr(;ss  (heir  concern  at  seeing 
their  youth  in  (he  show  of  wa(ches  or  watch  chains.  It  was  so  rare 
to  find  watches  in  common  use  that  it  was  cjuite  an  annoyance  at  the 
watchmakers  to  be  so  repeatedly  called  on  by  street  passengers  for 
t})e  hour  of  the  day.  Mr.  Duflield,  therefore,  first  set  up  an  out- 
door clock  to  give  the  lime  of  day  to  people  in  the  street.  Gold 
chains  would  have  been  a  wonder  (hen  ;  silver  and  steel  chains  and 
seals  werd  the  mode,  and  regarded  good  enough.  The  best  gen- 
tleman of  the  country  were  content  with  silver  watches,  although 
gold  ones  were  occasionally  used.  Gold  watches  for  ladies  was  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  when  worn,  were  kept  without  display  for 
domestic  use. 

The  men  of  fonner  days  never  saw^  such  things  as  our  Mahomc- 
dan  whiskers  on  Christian  men :  but  since  then  our  young  men 
have  turned  cultivators  of  whiskers,  mustachios  and  sidelocks  for 
street  display,  and  for  <.he  Chestnut  Street  and  Broadway  markets. 
That  men  of  no  particular  business  should  so  parade  themselves, 
might  pass;  but  when  it  comes  to  business  men  who  have  to  live 
by  their  employments,  it  is  tlien  we  perceive  the  glaring  incon- 
gruity, and  cannot  forbear  to  wish  them  unbarbed  and  uncorsetted, 
and  especially  in  business  houses.  The  overweening  fondness  of 
some  for  these  satyr-like  appendages  of  manhood,  presents  an  ad- 
mirable measuring  reed,  whereby  to  ascertain  tlie  calibre  of  minds. 
In  mixed  companies,  it  may  afford,  to  the  considerate,  a  positive 
amusement  to  look  around  and  note  the  difTerences  of  men's 
attachment  to  such  things.  Some  may  be  observed,  as  direct, 
though  silent,  protestors  against  the  innovation,  by  their  close 
shaving,  as  if  they  meant,  thereb)%  to  publish  that  they  act  in 
inverse  opposition ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  others  indicate  their 
morbid  regard  for  what  seems  so  outre  and  extreme.  Intellectual 
men,  it  is  observed,  are  rarely  found  in  this  array,  unless  they  also 
have  occasionally  some  known  obliquity  of  the  imagination  and 
taste.  It  is  also  a  ciuious  fact,  that  any  thing  so  disagreeable  in  itself 
to  sight  and  wear,  should  be  chiefly  countenanced  by  the  ladies ! 
but  so  it  is ;  and  what  is  more,  some  of  the  wearers  have  far  less 
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liking  for  the  liaiiy  dcfonnily,  than  for  Haunting  with  ilie  snpf-ificial 
belles  who  advocate  them.  The  same  remarks  miglit  he  e(iuallv 
extended  to  the  blowze  cut  and  lengthened  sidclocks  of  the  hair  of 
the  head.  But  there  is  enough  for  pa>sing  remark,  and  t(t prcstrvc  the 
record oi  these  passing  capiiccs  of  ungain  fashion.  To  "  note  an<l 
observe,"  is  our  motto. 

The  use  of  boots  have  come  in  since  the  war  of  Ind<'penilence  ; 
they  were  first  with  l)lack  tops,  after  the  military,  strapjied  up  in 
union  with  the  knee  bands;  afterwards  bright  tops  were  introduced. 
The  leggings  to  these  latter  were  made  of  buckskin,  for  some  extreme 
beaux,  for  the  sake  of  close  fitting  a  well  turned  leg. 

It  having  been  the  object  of  these  pages  to  notice  the  change  of 
fashions  in  the  habiliments  of  men  and  women  from  the  olden  to 
the  modern  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  note  the  (juick  succession  of  modem  changes, — pre- 
cisely because  they  arc  too  rapid  and  evanescent  for  any  useful 
record.  The  subject,  however,  leads  me  to  the  general  remark,  that 
the  general  character  of  our  dress  is  always  ill  adapted  to  our  climate ; 
and  this  fact  arises  from  our  national  predilection  as  English.  As 
English  colonists  we  early  introduced  the  modes  of  our  British 
ancestors.  They  derived  their  notions  of  dress  from  Frtlnce ;  and 
we,  even  now,  take  all  annual  fashions  from  the  ton  of  England, — 
a  circumstance  which  leads  us  into  many  unseasonable  and  injurious 
imitations,  very  ill  adapted  to  either  our  hotter  or  colder  climate. 
Here  we  have  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  There  they  are 
moderate.  The  loose  and  light  habits  of  the  East,  or  of  southern 
Europe,  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  ardour  of  our  mid-summers  ; 
and  the  close  and  warm  apparel  of  the  north  of  Europe  might 
furnish  us  better  examples  for  our  severe  winters. 

But  in  these  matters  (while  enduring  the  profuse  sweating  of 
ninety  degrees  of  heat)  we  fasliion  after  the  modes  of  England, 
which  are  adapted  to  a  climate  of  but  seventy  degrees!  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  broad  slouched  hat  of  southern  Europe,  we  have 
the  narrow  brim,  a  stiff  stock  or  starched-buckram  collar  for  the 
neck,  a  coat  so  close  and  tight  as  if  glued  to  our  skins,  and  boots  so 
closely  set  over  insteps  and  ankles,  as  if  over  the  lasts  on  which  they 
were  made!  Our  ladies  have  as  many  ill  adapted  dresses  and  hats, 
and  sadly  their  healths  are  impaired  in  our  rigorous  winters,  by 
their  thin  stufT-shoes  and  transparent  and  light  draperies,  affording 
but  slight  defence  for  tender  frames  against  the  cold. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  fonner  edition,  we  have  gathered  and 
conclude  to  add  tlie  following  additional  notices  under  this  head,  to 
wit: 

The  article  in  my  former  Annals  on  dress,  (p.  171,)  was  scarcely 
published,  when,  notwithstanding  the  hint  there  given,  the  fashion 
began  to  run  again  into  "  monstrous  novelty  and  strange  dis- 
guise." The  words  then  were  "  while  we  may  wonder  at  the 
stiff  and  fonnal  cut  of  the  old  fashions,  we  will  hope  never  to  see 
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lljoiu  ai^iiin  rcliuii  I"  'I'ht-y  did  icluni  (inickly,  siiowiiij''  oorscllod 
loiiij  waisl.s-, ///V  >kiiL-J,  and  iiiouslrous  shins!  TIk'sc;  killer  lirlil 
llifir  oinpirc  (ill  ilio  winter  of  lS"](i — 7,  aiid  then  tiij^lit  sleeves  came 
baik  as;  smldenly  as  if  lliey  had  come  in  imder  a  lei^itl  deciee  and 
penahy.  The  siuklen  chan<^e  was  then  so  suitably  and  hiiinoui- 
ously  uoliccd,  thai  1  licrc  iUlix  a  specimen,  lo  wii: — 

"  It  is  pomewijal  re  fresh  infj,  ns  the  fashionable  novehsls  used  to 
sav,  to  perceive  the  smlden  and  ell'ectnal  banishment  tliat  has  been 
decreed  and  carried  into  execution,  aij^ainst  those  vast,  unsii;hlly, 
riihcnlous  and  immense  bat^s,  which  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the 
ladies,  bless  their  hearts!  to  insist  iipon  our  recoirnisini^  as  sleeves, 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  'I'lie  jx-rversc  obstinacy  of  Pe- 
Iruthio  was  not  more  unreasonal»le,  when  he  made  the  unhappy 
and  siarving  Calliarine  swear  that  the  jiale.  moon  was  in  truth  "•  tlie 
biesst>d  Sim  ;"  ami  perhajis,  it  was  from  him  that  the  hint  was  bor- 
rowed. He  that  as  it  may,  they  are  c^one,  bai^  and  bai!;;jjage,  and  our 
belles  are  no  longer  compelled  to  walk  the  strc(^ts,  as  though  sufl'er- 
ing  the  penalties  of  justice,  wilii  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  silk,  chally, 
gros-ile-someihing,  muslin,  merino,  Circassian,  Canton  crape,  barege 
white  salin,  printed  calico,  or  palisse-cloth,  dangling  from  each 
shoulder;  or  to  exhibit  themselves  with  a  pair  of  feather  pillows 
stuck  upon  each  side  of  their  graceful  figures,  and  far  surpassing 
them  in  magnitude.  The  day  of  five  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide  is 
gone,  we  (rust,  forever,  and  hcMiceforward,  wc  hope  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful of  our  race  resembling  somewhat  more  in  appearance  the  model 
in  which  natinc  formed  them,  and  which  French  milliners  have  so 
long  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  fashion." 

The  transition  has  been,  as  usual  in  fashionable  matters,  some- 
what violent ;  the  poet's  notion  of  "  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,"' has  not  been  thought  of;  but  where  there  was  yesterday  a 
bale,  there  is  to-day  a  spermaceti  candle  ;  the  ten  yards  of  last  night 
are  replaced  this  morning  by  some  half  ell,  or  perhaps  a  quarter. 
One  lady  was  a  sufficient  occupant,  a  week  ago,  for  the  seat  of  a  mo- 
derate sized  carriage ;  now  three  may  ride  right  pleasantly  in  com- 
pany. Arms  are  at  a  tremendous  discount,  compared  with  what 
they  have  been  ;  and  shoulders  are  like  India  rubber  balls,  with  the 
air  let  out  through  a  pin  hole.  All  this  looks  queer  just  now,  and 
may  stay  looking  queer  for  some  time  yet,  but  after  a  while  our  eyes 
will  receive  their  right  tone,  and  then  we  shall  applaud  the  change 
most  heartily.  Nevertheless,  we  beseech  our  fair  readers  not  to  run 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  compress  the  arm  entirely  up  to  the  shoul- 
der, as  some  have  already  done,  thereby  giving  themselves  some- 
what the  resemblance  of  the  undressed  dolls  in  the  packages  of 
Bailly  and  Ward  ;  or  like  a   giblet-pie — all  wings  and  legs. 

Fashion  rules  the  world,  and  a  most  tyrannical  mistress  she  is, 
compelling  people  to  submit  to  the  most  inconvenient  things  ima- 
ginable, for  fashion  s  sake.     She  pinches  our  feet  wuth  tight  shoes. 
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or  chokes  u?  with  a  (ijrlit  nook-liandkcrcliiff,  or  squeezes  flic  hroath 
out  of  our  Ijotly  by  tight  lacing;  she  makes  people  sit  up  late,  hy 
night  when  they  ought  to  be  in  bed,  and  keeps  them  in  bed  in  the 
morning  when  they  ought  to  be  up  and  doing.  She  makes  it  vulgar 
to  wait  upon  one's  self,  and  genteel  to  live  idle  and  useless.  She 
makes  p(H)ple  visit  when  they  wovdd  rather  stay  at  home,  eat  when 
they  are  not  hungry,  and  diink  when  they  are  not  thirsty.  She  i.s 
a  despot  of  the  highest  grade,  full  of  intrigue  and  cunning,  and  yet 
husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  juid  servants, 
black  and  white,  voluntarily  have  become  her  oiK'dicnt  servants  and 
slaves,  and  vie  with  one  another,  to  see  who  shall  be  tlje  most  ob- 
sequious ! 

The  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  mar- 
ried at  Pbihidelphia  in  lfcl35,  had  her  wedding  wardrobe  furnished 
at  a  cost  of  .1000  dollars  ;  her  robe  was  fringed  with  gold,  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  by  reason  of  its  gold  hem  and  decoration,  cost  30  dol- 
lars!  What  an  advance  of  style  since  the  war  of  Independence! 
This  too,  for  a  republican  commoner  ; — for  one  who  passed  his  hours 
on  wharves,  among  sailors,  and  draymen,  and  casks,  bags  and  boxes 
— sun-scorched,  dusty  and  wearied  !  "  What  a  falling  off  was  there  !" 
The  course  is,  however,  still  "  onward."  Another  merchant,  (one 
and  the  same  day,)  paid  300  dollars  at  a  store  in  Cbeslnut  street, 
for  three  veils  for  three  daughters.  They  ride  or  walk  in  Chestnut 
street  like  princesses;  and  he, good  man  of  labour,  grinds  pennies 
from  stocks  and  transfers,  by  slavish  toil  in  a  close,  dark,  dingy  count- 
ing house  !  The  same  class  of  persons  pay  now  one  dollar  an  hour 
for  three  or  four  successive  teachers  a  day, for  music,  French,  Italian, 
dancing,  (fcc.  Only  fifty  years  since,  Anthony  Benezet  taught  real 
ladies  a  whole  quarter  for  the  same  money ! 

Wi^TS,  it  is  ascertained,  were  first  originated  in  France,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  chronological  tables.  Perukes,  for  instance,  "  first  used 
in  1620  ;"  "  wigs  for  judges  first  worn  in  1674  ;"  and  hair- powder 
first  used  in  1590."  Pindar  speaks  of  wigs  in  the  case  of  the  annoy- 
ance in  his  Majesty's  kitciien,  and  their  disuse  may  be  considt-red  ;\.s 
still  later.  Judge  ]\IcKean  wore  one,  and  was  withal  so  partial  to 
thein,  that  he  intended  to  wear  one  of  the  Bench  kind.  He  en- 
gaged one  of  Kid  for  100  dollars,  and  being  found,  when  delivered, 
to  be  so  strange  and  outre,  he  refused  it,  and  was  sued  for  the  value. 

I  have  said  in  the  former  edition,  that  in  my  boyhood  days  no 
yoimg  men  or  women  were  seen  using  spectacles  whilst  walking 
in  the  streets,  and  now  they  are  so  numerous!  We  may  judge, 
even  now,  how  useless  they  may  be,  by  the  fact,  that  at  this  time, 
no  man  sees  any  coloured  person  who  uses  them  !  It  can't  be  that 
the  two  races  are  so  essentially  diirt-rent  ;  it  must  be  the  result  of 
fashion  rather  than  otherwise;  and  that  by  the  non-use  of  them  the 
eyes  which  may  have  been  near  sighted  in  youth,  accommodate 
themselves  in  time  to  avoid  it.     It  was  then  not  uncommon  to  see  men 
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puckoriiiy'  ii|>  tlifir  ryos,  and  lookiiii;  »ni(t  r,  Ixiaiisc  iioar  si^lilcd. 
I  ;•<  nirmhrr  sovi-ial. 

Lailii's'  shoos  00  or  TO  years  i\'j;o  wcic  made  mostly  of  while  or 
russel  rands, slitelied  very  I'lin'  on  ihe  rand  wiih  while  waxed  ihiead  ; 
and  all  havinu;  wootlen  b.eels,  ealleil  cross  ciil,  eonmion,  ami  eonrl 
heels;  [now  the  lieelmakoi-s  mv  /imt  tst!]  ISexl  eame  in  the  us(>, 
of  cork,  l>hii^,  and  wedjje  or  sprin;^  heels.  Tiie  sole  leather  was  all 
worked,  with  the  llesh  side  out.  The  materials  of  i]u'.  uj)|)ers  in 
the  olden  time,  anions;  us,  were  of  common  woollen  cloth,  or  coarse 
enrried  leather, — aflerwards  of  studs,  such  as  cassinicre,  cvcrlaslin<r, 
shalloon,  and  russet ;  some  of  satin  and  damask,  others  of  salin- 
lastinLr  and  llorentine. 

All  elderly  u;<"nilemen  hail  !::;old  headed  canes.  It  was  their  niaik 
of  distinction,  ."^eeinu;  that  they  were  once  so  general,  it  is  matter 
of  curiosity  now,  to  ask  what  may  have  become  of  the  many,  now 
no  longer  seen  !  It  was  usual  lo  sec  them  in  the  churches  and  other 
public  places,  used  ostensibly  as  a  support  to  t/ic  chin  when  sitting  ; 
but  often  times  from  motives  of  vanity,  as  a  badge  of  expensive 
ability.  It  was  a  pride  of  the  same  kind,  which  gave  favour  and 
use  to  gold  smifT  boxes,  and  to  the  free  profl'ering  of  their  con- 
tents, to  the  person?  near.  Silas  Dcane,  it  is  remembered,  had  one, 
a  present  from  royally,  which  lie  was  very  proud  of  dis])laying  w  itli 
its  diamonds.  This  was  so  manifest  to  Charles  Thomson,  his  fami- 
liar friend,  that  he  once  broke  out  upon  him  in  full  laugh  for  his 
manner  of  urging  it  upon  his  notice! 

A  writer  in  the  Gazette,  of  1769,  says,  "  Will  the  ladies  take  a 
law  of  fashion  from  such  a  wanton  tyranny  of  example  as  is  imposed 
on  them  by  Great  Britain?  The  decent  gown  which  showed  the 
form  of  the  sex  in  all  its  native  elegance  is  banished,  to  give  place  to 
negligees,  using  many  yards  of  costly  silk,  cut  into  pieces  with  the 
most  licentious  profusion ;  they  have  things  flapping  down  on  each 
side  which  look  as  if  the  ladies  had  tuinccl  a  most  monstrous  pair  of 
silk  pockets  inside  out,  and  drawn  them  through  their  pocket  holes. 
The  hinder  part  seems  contrived  by  an  upholsterer,  for  it  is  as  a  cur- 
tain drawn  up ; — and  for  the  front,  how  monstrous  is  the  elegant 
fall  of  the  petticoat  deformed  with  flounces  of  massacred  silk  !  Oh  ! 
barbarous  murder  both  of  beauty  and  materials!"  How  v-ery  re- 
markable it  is,  that  in  every  age  the  men  have  always  been  the  only 
critics  upon  the  female  dress,  and  always  with  so  little  head  way 
against  the  tide  of  encroaching  fashion  !  The  ladies,  it  would  seem, 
had  rather  lose  the  men  than  lose  the  mode ;  and  in  the  end,  the 
men  had  rather  take  all  as  they  find  them,  than  miss  them  as  brides! 

With  a  view  to  show  that  we  are  not  alone  in  the  interest  we  feel 
in  giving  such  notices  of  the  passing  changes  in  dress  and  the  vaga- 
ries of  fashion  in  altering  them,  we  here  add  a  couple  of  facetious 
notices  of  fleeting  transitions  oi  gentlemen  themselves,  even  within 
tlie  memory  of  the  present  waiter,  to  wit : — 
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One,  callinrf  himself  a  beau  of  the  last  centiir}',  for  the  century- 
is  not  long  since  passed,  says,  that  although  he  does  not  mean 
to  represent  himself  as  a  gallant  during  the  Revolution,  or  that 
he  was  old  enough  to  carry  arms  in  Shay's  rebellion,  yet,  says 
he,  "  I  was  most  certainly  born,  and  made  sonic  advance  in  belles  let- 
ires  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  A.  B.  C,  i!tc.,  before  the  conunencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century^  and  had  ac([uired  a  pretty  considerable  many 
notions  of  the  fitness  of  things  before  midnight  of  December  3I.st, 
1799,  which  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  by  historians  and  chio- 
nologers  of  tlie  present  day,  to  be  about  the  last  that  was  seen  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  have  consequently  lived  to  see  many  mighty 
revolutions  in  kingdoms  and  states,  and  I  have  also  lived  to  see 
many  mightier  and  more  important  changes  in  fashion  and  dress. 
I  have  seen  periwigs,  buckskin  breeches  and  waistcoats,  or  in  mo- 
dern sartorial  phraseology,  vests,  with  flaps  and  low  descending 
pockets  reaching  to  the  knees,  drop  quietly  into  the  grave.  I  have 
seen  coats,  cut  after  a  pattern  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, with  scarcely  any  collar,  and  I  have  seen  them  succeeded,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth,  by  coats  with  little  beside  collar ;  coats 
the  apex  of  whose  collar  towered  above  and  overlooked  the  apex  of 
the  wearer.  I  have  seen  Hessian  boots,  Suwarrow  boots,  white  top 
boots,  swell  back  boots,  laced  boots  start  into  existence  and  start  out 
of  it.  I  came  into  the  world  as  the  first  generation  of  square  toed 
boots  were  about  going  out  of  it;  and  my  feet  are,  at  this  moment, 

after  an  interval  of years,  no  niatfer  how  many,  incased  in  a  pair 

of  square  toes  No.  2.  I  have  witnessed  the  birth  and  death  of  two 
distinct  races  of  sharp  toed  shoes.  I  have  seen  them  both  kick  up  a 
dust  in  a  ball  room;  and  then,  thank  heaven,  kick  the  bucket.  I 
have  worn  out  many  a  pair  of  round-toed  shoes,  and  do  not  despair 
of  wearing  out  many  more  as  soon  as  they  come  in  fashion  again. 
In  the  year  1817,  I  bought  in  the  East  Indies,  a  second  hand  vest 
sold  by  its  owner  because  it  was  out  of  fashion  ;  I  have  it  yet,  and  it 
is  nearly  as  good  as  new,  although  it  has  been  in  and  out  of  fashion 
five  times  respectively  since  I  bought  it." 

"  But  a  few  years  since,  the  snow-white  and  nicely  plaited  ruffle 
was  prevented  from  fluttering  in  the  breeze  by  the  jewelled  breast- 
pin ;  and  now,  whenever  I  go  aliroad,  I  see  the  ide.aless,  soulless, 
worshippers  of  fashion,  as  carefully  hiding  every  appearance  of  linen, 
whether  clean  or  diity,  as  a  fashionable  belle  does  a  gray  hair  or  a 
freckle,  a  hole  in  her  stocking,  or  a  flaw  in  her  reputation.  An  Eng- 
lishman and  a  Frenchman  disputing  upon  the  comparative  im- 
provements their  respective  nations  had  made  in  dress — "Sare," 
said  the  exterminator  of  frogs,  "  in  la  belle  France  we  have  invent 
de  rolfel,  one  grand  ornament  for  do  hand."  "  Very  true,"  re- 
sponded the  sturdy  Briton,  "  but  we  Engli.sh  have  improved  ujion 
your  invention,  for  we  have  added  a  shirt  to  your  ruffle." 

"  But  alas  !  "  the  glory  is  departed  "  from  among  us  of  inventing 
tlie  shirt.     Fashion  has  decreed  that  the  verj'  name  of  "  shirt"  like 
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pt'tticimt— my  fasliioiiaMt-  \x\\wx  Miislirs  with  fa^liionahlc  niodcsly, 
US  I  wiilr  tlic  wiiicts  so  m-ai"  lo  i-aili  ullicr  on  i(s  puic  siiiliui' — is  iii- 
tK'Ctiil  and  iu»t  111  to  I'f  used  Ity  "  j,^>od  socit-ly/' iind  k\\v\\  wen;  dial 
lutl  llu"  rase,  llu'  wonl  imisL  t<oon  j)rifortM' lirconie  obbcjlctc,  bi-causc 
llu*  iliiii;;  iliai  tlu"  word  n'|nrseiiis  lias  ct'used  to  rxist  amoDji;^  (he 
voiaiu's  ol'  ilial  tli'S|Hiiic  i,Midih'SJs.  Cali-hiiiir  iusj)iratioM  and  cnlhn- 
siasni  lYont  (lie  spirit  of  icfoiin  and  nMicnchnu-nl  dial  has  insadt-il 
the  cahin«'(  old  and  nrw,  oftJi-ncral  Jarkson,  and  (ha(  cliaraclnizes 
tho  couiuils  of  \\  illiani  lhfi\  ;  (he  \\orship|»ns  o(  l''a>hion  have 
a(  v\w  l>h)\v  loj)j)td  awav  tlif  fnliu-  i^ainirnt,  snlislitnlini;  false,  w  list- 
hands  and  false  Itosonis,  lliniiini:  at  (he  fei'(  of  (he  weejiini^  f^enins  of 
banished  eleaidiness,  "  (he  einply  and  bloody  skin  of  the  iinniolated 
victims."  Here,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  wonlil  have  ceaeed  (he  destnic- 
tion,  but  no,  (he  demon  of  Fitshion  and  Folly  issued  another  decree, 
and  also  collars,  anil  false  wris(bands,  even  jiaper  ones  (lisaj)pcared — 
the  false  bosom  did,  indeed,  slrntiixle,  and  pisp  for  breath,  l)nt  it  was 
(he  feeble  and  inellectual  writhini:^  of  asickly  calf  in  the  folds  of  the 
Boa  Constrictor — after  a  double-breasted  vest,  and  the  false  bosom 
was  no  more,  even  llint  ''  lu)rril»le  shadow,'''  that  "  unreal  mockery" 
vanished  in  eternal  night.  S(ocks  rose,  not  U.  S.  5  per  cent.,  for 
1!>3G,  nor  Ohio  sixes,  but  vcck  stocks,  and  the  false  collar,  left  its 
post  on  tlie  cheek  bone  of  the  exciuisite,  the  dickey  ceased  (o  exco- 
riate the  lobe  of  (he  dandy's  ear,  (he  false  wris(band,  whether  of 
paper  or  well  starched  codon,  retreated  up  (he  coat  sleeve.  A  Sanhe- 
drim of  tailors  decreed  that  th6  vest  should  be  double  breasted  and 
padded,  and  its  upper  button  should  be  located  on  the  shoulder 
blade,  and  the  "  bosom  friend,"  the  last  feeble  and*ex])iring  relic  of 
cleanliness,  once  llie  pride  and  boast,  as  well  as  the  distinguishing 
maik  of  a  gentleman,  was  annihilated,  smothered,  like  Desdemona, 
by  its  nearest  and  dearest  friend,  hitherto,  alike  its  foil  and  its  orna- 
ment, its  contrast  and  its  comparison — and  now 

"  Full  many  a  skin,  that  sweat  and  dirt  begrime, 
The  double  breasted  vests  of  Fashion  hide, 
Full  many  a ,  from  waist  to  chin  may  climb,  &c." 

But  I  drop  the  parody,  not  from  inability  to  follow  it  further,  but 
because  I  hold  it  as  a  species  of  high  treason  to  reveal  any  more 
secrets  of  (he  toilet  masculine.  I  have  but  one  consoladon  under  (his 
afflicdon,  namely  the  hope  that  shirts  may  possibly  once  more  come 
into  fashion.  Yes,  I  have  another  comfort :  this  al)ominable  and 
worse  (ban  Moloch  sacrifice  of  decency  of  appearance,  as  well  as 
reality,  has  not  invaded  (he  fair,  for  though  the  garment  is  with  (hern 
hidden,  there  wene  once  and  are  even  now  certain  Jiors  cVa^uvres^ 
outworks,  as  it  were,  that  bear  testimony  to  its  existence  among  the 
ladies  of  the  present  age." 

Another  observer  of  the  present  and  past,  thus  moralizes  upon  this 
subject : — 

Dress,  says  he,  that  was  at  first  our  shame,  has  become  our  pride  ; 
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and  we,  therefore,  glory  in  our  shame.  It  was  first  used  for  onr 
coverin<(  ;  it  is  now  made  for  display.  A  fashionable  (hess  may  hardly 
be  defined  as  a  coverinij;  it  is  so  scanty,  (hat  the  plainest  coat  is  half 
show.  The  sober  dral>  of  the  Quaker,  cut  in  straii,dit  lines,  is  yet 
ornamented  in  its  own  way.  It  is  cut  in  a  shape  that  gratifies  the 
wearer,  and  that  may  make  him  proud  of  his  lunniiiiy. 

All  our  fashions  are  fieeting,  and  the  form  of  a  cloud  is  not  more 
liable  to  change.  In  the  shoe  and  the  boot,  those  minor  and  infe- 
rior parts  of  dress,  what  change  may  come  ere  we  have  shullled  oflT 
tills  s(|uare-toed  pair !  All  human  inventions,  however,  have  a  limit ; 
for  all  combinations  may  be  exhausted,  and  new  fashions,  like  new 
boots,  are  but  imitations  of  the  old.  Of  shoes  we  remember  the 
duck-billed  shape,  the  pointed,  the  rounded,  and  the  square  ;  shoes 
horizontal,  that  exactly  coincide  with  a  flat  surface,  and  others  so 
much  hollowed,  that  the  heel  and  toe  only  leave  a  track  in  the  sand. 
Others  are  turned  up  at  an  angle,  equal  to  the  eighth  of  a  circle, 
and  my  toes  are  now  pinched  by  a  pair,  small  and  square,  of  the 
exact  fashion  that  has  for  centuries  prevailed  in  China,  that  happy 
countrv  where  wise  laws  make  the  fashions  unchangeable.  Boots 
have  been  more  mutal)le  than  shoes,  but  after  a  course  of  changes 
return  to  an  old  form.  In  the  sculptures  around  the  Pardienon, 
the  work  of  Phidias  himself,  the  equestrians  have  boots  of  as  finical 
a  fit  and  wrinkle  as  any  in  later  times.  Their  form  is  that  of  the  old 
white  tops. 

There  are  boots  military,  civic,  and  dramatic ;  there  is  the  bootee, 
which  is  evidently  a  sheer  abridgement,  and  the  jack  boot,  that 
would  not  be  filled  after  having  swallowed  them  all. 

The  fashion  at  one  time  requires  the  lx)0t  to  be  wide  and  stiff  in 
the  back,  and  at  another  close  and  limber.  Suwarrow  and  Welling- 
ton have  a  greater  name  among  cordwainers  than  among  soldiers. 
Of  their  victories,  the  remembrance  will  fade  away,  but  their  boots 
promise  innnortality.  I  remember  my  first  pair  of  Suwarrows ;  they 
made  a  part  of  the  great  equipment,  with  which  I  came  from  col- 
lege into  the  world.  Four  skeins  of  silk  did  I  purchase  of  a  mercer, 
and  equal  expense  did  I  incur  with  the  sweeper,  for  aid  in  twisting 
them  into  tassels  for  the  boots.  I  would  incur  double  the  expense 
now  to  have  the  same  feeling  of  dignity  that  I  enjoyed  then,  when 
walking  in  those  boots !  I  stepped  long  and  slowly,  and  the  iron 
heels,  which  it  pleased  me  to  set  firmly  on  die  pavement,  made  a 
greater  clatter  than  a  troop  of  horse — "shod  with  felt."  l?ut  if  I 
wore  them  with  pride  itWiO-s  not  without  suffering  ;  nor  did  I  get  my- 
self into  them  without  labour.  Before  I  attempted  to  draw  them 
on,  I  rubbed  the  inside  with  soap,  and  powdered  my  instep  and  heel 
with  flour.  I  next  drew  the  handle  of  the  two  forks  through  the 
straps,  lest  they  should  cut  into  my  fingers,  and  then  commenced  the 
"  tug  of  war."  I  contracted  myself  into  the  form  of  a  chicken, 
trussed  for  the  spit,  and  whatever  patience  and  perseverance  Provi- 
dence had  given  me,  I  tested  to  the  utmost.     I  cursed  Suwarrow  for 

Vol.  I.— :^  A 
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a  Srythiaii,  ami  wislioil  his  hoots  "  huiiy;  in  thoir  own  slrajis."  I 
ilancfil  round  the  room  upon  ono  foot  many  times,  and  after  several 
intervals  for  respinilion  and  pious  ejaoidalion,!  succeeded  in  getting 
my  toes  into  trouhle,  or  I  may  say  purijatory.  Corns  I  iiad  as  many 
as  tlie  most  fanatic  pil<;rim  would  desire  for  jieas  in  his  shoes,  yet  I 
walked  throUL:;h  the  crowd  (\\\\o  were  |)roIial)ly  admirini^  their  own 
hoots  too  much  to  hcstow  a  thought  upon  mine,)  iis  if  I  were  a 
carpet  kniglit  pt  /n/niisi/ii;-  u[nn\  rose  leaves.  I  was  in  torment,  yet 
there  wjis  not  a  cloud  ujxm  my  hrow, 

Spcm  vulia  sinmlni,  prcinit  tiltum  cordc  dolorem. 

1  coidd  not  have  sufTcred  for  iMinriple  as  I  suflcred  for  those  me- 
niond»Ie  liools. 

The  coat  I  wore,  was  such  as  fashion  enjoined  ;  the  skirls  were  long 
and  narrow,  like  a  swallow's  tail,  two-lhirds  at  least  of  the  whole 
IcM'Tth.  Tiie  jiortion  above  the  waist  composed  the  other  third.  The 
waisi  was  directly  beneath  the  shoulders  ;  the  collar  wa.s  a  hwgc  roll 
reachinij^  above  the  ears,  and  there  wen^  two  lines  of  brilliant  buttons 
in  front.  There  were  nineteen  buttons  in  a  row.  The  pantaloons, 
(over  which  I  wore  the  boots,)  were  of  non-clastic  corduroy.  It 
woulil  be  imjust  to  the  tailor  to  say  that  tliey  were  fitted  like  my 
skin;  for  they  sat  a  great  deal  closer.  When  I  took  them  off,  my 
legs  were  like  fluted  pillars,  grooved  with  the  cords  of  llie  panta- 
toons.  The  hat  that  surmounted  this  dress  had  three-cpiarters  of  an 
inch  rim,  and  a  low  tapering  crown.  ,It  was  circled  by  a  ribbon  two 
inches  wide. 

There  is  no  modem  dress  that  does  not  dcfonii  the  human  shape, 
and  some  national  costumes  render  it  more  grotesc[ue  than  any  na- 
tural deformity.  Dress,  at  present,  seems  as  much  worn  to  conceal 
the  form,  as  language  is  used  to  hide  and  not  to  express  the  thoughts. 
In  a  fashionable  costume,  all  are  fonns  alike  ;  there  is  no  dilFerence 
between  Antinous  or  ^sop;  Hyperion  or  a  Satyr." 

\Ve  know  nothing  so  revolting  to  the  sense  of  grave  people  of  both 
sexes  as  was  the  first  use  among  us  of  ladies' j5a/z/«/e/^es,  which 
came  into  use  slowly  and  cautiously  about  the  year  1830.  We  well 
remember  the  first  female  who  had  the  hardiliood  to  appear  al^road 
in  their  display ;  she  was  a  tall  girl  in  her  minority,  always  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  the  wife  of  a  British  officer,  come  then  to 
settle  among  us.  Her  pantalettes  were  courageously  displayed  among 
us,  with  a  half  length  petticoat.  Often  we  heard  the  remark  in  se- 
rious circles,  that  it  was  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  to  wear  men's 
apparel.  The  fashion,  however,  went  first  for  children  till  it  got 
familiar  to  the  eyes,  and  then  ladies,  little  by  little,  followed  after, 
till  in  time  they  became  pretty  general  as  a  '■'■  defence  from  cold  in 
winter, ^^  and  for — w^e  know  not  what — in  summer! 
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"  Dismiss  a  real  cicgrance,  aliltle  used, 
For  monstrous  novelty  and  strange  disguise." 

The  title  of  fasliioii  Avhich  ovenvhelms  everything  in  ils  onward 
course,  has  ahiiost  efl'aced  every  trace  of  what  our  forefathers  pos- 
sessed or  used  in  tlie  way  of  household  furniture,  or  travelling  eqjii- 
page.  Since  the  year  ISOO  the  introduction  of  foreign  luxur}', 
caused  hy  the  influx  of  wealth,  has  been  yearly  elTecting  successive 
changes  in  those  articles,  so  much  so,  that  the  former  simple  articles, 
which  contented,  as  they  equally  served  the  purposes  of  our  fore- 
fathei"s,  coidd  hardly  be  conceived.  Such  as  they  were,  they  de- 
scended acceptably  unchanged  from  father  to  son  and  son's  son,  and 
presenting  at  the  era  of  our  Independence,  precisely  the  same  family 
picture  which  had  been  seen  in  the  earliest  annals  of  the  town. 

Formerly  there  were  no  sideboards,  and  when  they  were  first 
introduced  after  the  Revolution,  they  were  much  smaller  and  less 
expensive  Uian  now.  Formerly  they  had  couches  of  worsted 
damask,  and  only  in  very  affluent  families,  in  lieu  of  what  we  now 
call  sofas  or  lounges.  Plain  people  used  settees  and  settles — the 
latter  had  a  bed  concealed  in  the  seat,  and  by  folding  the  top  of  it 
outwards  to  the  front,  it  exposed  the  bed  and  widened  tlie  place  for 
the  bed  to  be  spread  upon  it.  This,  homely  as  it  might  now  be 
regarded,  was  a  common  sitting  room  appendage,  and  was  a  proof 
of  more  attention  to  comfort  than  display.  It  had,  as  well  as  the 
settee,  a  very  high  back  of  plain  boards,  and  the  whole  was  of  white 
pine,  generally  unpainted  and  whitened  well  with  unsparing  scrub- 
bing. Such  was  in  the  poet's  eye,  when  pleading  for  his  sofa, 
"  But  restless  was  the  seat,  the  back  erect 
Distress' J  the  wearj*  loins,  that  felt  no  ease. " 

They  were  a  very  common  article  in  veiy  good  houses,  and  were 
generally  the  proper  property  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Axmily — 
unless  occasionally  used  to  stretch  the  weary  length  of  tired  boys. 
They  were  placed  before  the  fireplaces  in  the  winter  to  keep  the 
back  guarded  from  wind  and  cold.  Formerly  there  were  no  Wind- 
sor chairs,  and  fancy  chairs  are  still  more  modern.  Their  chairs  of 
the  genteelest  kind,  were  of  mahogany  or  red  walnut,  (once  a  great 
substitute  for  mahogany  in  all  kinds  of  fmniture,  tables,  &c.)  or  else 
they  were  of  rush  bottoms,  and  made  of  maple  posts  and  slats,  with 
high  backs  and  perpendicular.*  Instead  of  japanned  waiters  as  now, 
they  had  maliogany  tea  boards  and  round  tea  tables,  which  being 

•  When  the  first  Windsor  chairs  were  introduced,  they  were  universally  green 
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tiiriuMlon  an  a\lo  mulciiu-aili  (lu*  (ciitif,  ^icod  nprif^lil,  like  an  cx- 
namlnl  fan  m  palm  leaf  in  tli«*  ((uiin.  AmoiIk  r  comtT  was  occii- 
l>i«Hl  by  a  ln'aiifft,  wliicli  was  ;i  ((iiiiti  clostl  with  a  <;lass  dudi,  in 
wliirli  all  iho  ihina  of  llu;  family  ami  llio  plate  wen;  iiitt'iulcd  \o  he 
ilispl;iy«il  fi»r  Dinanu'iil  as  well  as  iiso.  A  coiisjiifuous  articlr  in  ilic, 
ciilU-iiiou  was  always  a  i;ical  china  punch  howl,  which  furnished  a 
freipienl  ami  j^ratefid  he\eiiii:e, —  for  wine  diiidcin<i:  was  then  much 
loss  in  voi^ue.  China  tea  cnps  and  saucers  \\t\v.  ahont  half  their 
present  size  ;  anddiina  tea  pots  and  collee  ])ots  with  sihernozles 
was  n  mark  of  superior  fnu'ry.  'I'he  sham  of  plated  ware,  was  not 
ihen  known  ;  and  all  who  showcil  a  silver  surface  had  the  massive 
niclal  loo.  This  occurred  in  the  wealthy  families  in  little  coHee  and 
tea  pots,  and  a  silver  tankard  for  good  sugared  toddy,  was  above 
vnl^'iU-  entertainment.  Where  we  now  use  earthenware,  (hey  then 
iiseil  dclluare  imporled  from  England,  and  instead  of  qucenswarc 
(then  unknowiPi  pewter  ]>latlers  and  porringt-rs,  made  to  shine  along 
a  "  dresser,"  were  universal.  Some,  and  esijecially  the  countiy  peo- 
ple, ate  their  meals  fiom  wooden  trenchers,  (iildcd  looking  glas^s 
and  jiicture  frames  of  golden  glare  were  unknown,  and  l)olh,nmch 
smaller  than  now,  were  useil.  iSmall  pictures  painted  on  glass  with 
black  mouldings  for  frames,  with  a  scanty  (ouch  of  goldleaf  in  the 
corners,  was  the  adonuncnt  of  a  parlour.  The  looking-glasses  in 
two  plates,  if  large,  had  either  glass  frames,  figured  with  (lowers  en- 
graved thereon,  or  was  of  scalloped  mahogany,  or  of  Dutch  wood 
scalloped — jiainted  while  or  black, with  liere  and  there  some  (ouches 
of  gold.  Eveiy  householder  in  that  day  deemed  it  essential  (o  his 
convenience  and  comfort  (o  have  an  ample  chest  of  drawers  in  his 
parlour  or  sitting  room,  in  which  tlic  linen  and  clothes  of  the  family 
were  always  of  ready  access.  It  was  no  sin  to  nnumage  them  be- 
fore company !  These  drawers  were  sometimes  nearly  as  high  as 
the  ceiling.  At  other  times  they  had  a  writing  desk  about  the 
centre  with  a  falling  lid  (o  write  upon  when  let  down.  A  great  high 
clockcase,  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  occupied  another  corner,  and  a 
fourth  comer  was  appropriated  to  the  chimney  place.  They  (hen 
had  no  cai-pets  on  their  tioois,  and  no  paper  on  their  walls.  The 
silver  sand  on  the  floor  was  drawn  into  a  variety  of  fanciful  figures 
and  twirls  with  the  swee])ing  brush,  and  much  skill  and  pride  was 
displayed  therein  in  the  devices  and  arrangement.  They  had  then 
no  argand  or  other  lamps  in  parlours,*  but  dipped  candles,  in  brass  or 
copper  candlesticks,  was  usually  good  enough  for  common  use ;  and 
those  who  occasionally  used  mould  candles,  made  them  at  home,  in 
little  tin  frames,  casting  four  to  six  candles  in  each.  A  glass  lantern 
with  square  sides  furnished  the  entry  lights  in  the  houses  of  the 
afllucnt.  Bedsteads  then  were  made,  if  fine,  of  carved  mahogany, 
of  slender  dimensions ;  but,  for  common  purposes,  or  for  the  families 

*  The  first  which  ever  came  to  this  country  is  in  my  possession — originally  a  present 
Irom  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Charles  Thomson. 
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of  good  tr.idcsinon,  they  were  of  poplar  and  always  painted  green. 
It  was  a  matter  of  universal  concern  to  have  them  low  enough  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  repose  for  sick  or  dying  persons — a  provision 
so  necessary  for  such  possible  events,  now  so  little  regarded  by  the 
modem  practice  of  ascending  to  a  bed  by  steps  like  clambering  up 
to  a  hay  mow. 

A  lady,  giving  me  the  reminiscences  of  her  early  life,  thus  speaks 
of  things  as  they  were  before  the  war  of  Ind<;pcadence.  Marble 
mantels  and  folding  doors  were  not  then  known,  and  well  enough 
we  enjoyed  ourselves  without  sofas,  carpets,  or  girandoles.  A 
white  lloor  sprinkled  with  clean  white  saml,  large  tables  and  heavy 
high  back  chairs  of  walnut  or  mahogany,  decorated  a  parlour  gen- 
teelly enough  for  any  body.  Sometimes  a  carpet,  not,  however, 
covering  the  whole  lloor,  was  seen  upon  the  dining  room.  This 
was  a  show-parlour  up  stairs,  not  used  but  upon  gala  occasions, 
and  then  not  to  dine  in.  Pewter  plates  and  dishes  were  in  general 
use.  China  on  diimer  tables  was  a  great  rarity.  Plate,  more  or 
less,  was  seen  in  most  families  of  easy  circumstances,  not  indeed, 
in  all  the  various  shapes  that  have  since  been  invented,  but  in  mas- 
sive silver  waiters,  bowls,  tankards,  cans,  &c.  Glass  tumblers 
were  scarcely  seen.  Punch,  the  most  common  beverage,  was  drunk 
by  the  company  from  one  large  bowl  of  silver  or  cliina;  and  beer 
from  a  tankard  of  silver. 

The  rarity  of  carpets,  now  deemed  so  indispensable  to  comfort, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  T.  Matlack,  Esq.,  when  aged 
95,  told  me  he  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  meeting  with  the  first 
carpet  he  had  ever  seen,  about  the  year  1750,  at  the  house  of  Owen 
Jones,  at  the  comer  of  Spruce  and  Second  streets,  Mrs.  S.  Shoe- 
maker, an  aged  P^'riend  of  the  same  age,  told  me  she  had  received 
as  a  rare  present  from  England  a  Scotch  carpet;  it  was  but  twelve 
feet  square,  and  was  deemed  quite  a  novelty  then,  say  seventy  years 
ago.  When  caq:)ets  afterwards  came  into  general  use  they  only 
covered  the  lloor  in  front  of  the  chairs  and  tables.  The  covering 
of  tlie  whole  floor  is  a  thing  of  modern  use.  Many  are  the  anec- 
dotes which  could  be  told  of  the  carpets  and  the  country  bumpkins. 
There  are  many  families  who  can  remember  that  soon  after  their 
carpets  were  laid,  they  have  been  visited  by  clownish  persons,  who 
showed  strong  signs  of  distress  at  being  obliged  to  walk  over  them  ; 
and  when  urged  to  come  in,  have  stole  in  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
room  tip-toed,  instinctively,  to  avoid  sullying  them! 

It  was  mcniioned  before  that  the  papering  of  the  walls  of  houses 
was  not  much  introduced  till  after  the  year  1790.  All  the  houses 
which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  my  youth  were  whitewashed 
only  ;  there  may  have  been  some  rare  exceptions.  As  early  as  the 
year  1769,  we  see  that  Plunket  Floeson  first  manufactures  American 
paper  hangings  at  the  corner  of  Fourdi  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and 
also  paper  mache,  or  raised  paper  mouldings,  in  imitation  of  carving, 
either  coloured  or  gilt.     But,  although  there  was  thus  an  olTcr  to 
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l'ap«T  rooms,  ilu'ir  ij»ln>iliuiiiin  niusl  havo  boeii  rxlifmcly  raif.  Tlie 
uiiilt'  of  (III'  present  Joseph  V.  Norris,  Msq.,  hail  his  library  or  ollico 
Tooiu  p;ipi'retl.  I)»it  his  parlours  were  waiiiscoKi'ii  wilh  oak  ami  red 
cedar,  impamled  and  polished  wilh  wax  and  rohnsl  rul>!>inj;.  'I'hia 
was  ;U  his  seal  at  l-'airliill,  Imill  in  1717. 

'I'he  use  of  stoves  in  families  was  udl  known  in  jniniilive  limes, 
neither  in  families,  nor  in  ehurclies.  Their  liie]ilaees  were  as  lari^c 
n<;ain  as  the  present,  wilh  murh  j)lainer  mantelpieces.  In  lieu  of 
marhle  plates  round  the  sides  and  top  of  the  fu<'j)lares,  it  was  or- 
namented wilh  china-dutrh  tile  pictured  with  sundry  Scripture 
]iieces.  Dr.  Franklin  first  invented  the  "  open  stove,"  called  also 
"  Fnmklin  stove,"  after  which,  as  fuel  became  scarce,  catm^  in  the 
belter  economy  of  the  "  ten  jilale  stove." 

When  china  was  (irsi  introduced  amouiX  us  in  the  form  of  lea  sets, 
it  was  ([uite  a  business  to  take  in  broken  china  to  mend.  It  was 
done  bv  cement  in  most  cases;  lint  jreneially  the  laifrer  articles,  like 
punch  bowls  were  done  with  silver  rivets  or  wire.  More  than  half 
ihe  punch  bowls  you  could  see  were  so  mended. 

It  is  oidy  of  late  years  that  the  practice  of  veneering'  mnliop;-any 
and  other  valuable  wood  has  prevailed  among  us.  All  the  old  fur- 
niture was  solid. 

Havinjj:  cfot  the  possession  of  a  copy  of  an  orig'inal  draft  of  a 
hnter  of  ]\Irs.  Henjamin  Franklin,  wrillcn  in  1765,  to  her  hus- 
band then  in  Kurope,  T  am  enalilcd  to  ascertain  some  facts  of 
household  economy  which  show  a  state  of  imported  luxuries  in  the 
hiLi^her  classes,  at  an  earlier  period  than  might  be  inferred,  from  the 
facts  told  in  these  pages.  It  is  her  letter  of  minute  description 
of  their  new  house,  just  then  erected  in  the  Doctor's  absence,  in 
Franklin  Court.  I  give  it  as  a  picture  of  domestic  doings  then.  She 
says,  "  In  the  room  down  stairs  is  the  sideboard,  which  is  very 
liandsome  and  plain,  with  two  tables  made  to  suit  it  and  a  dozen 
of  chairs  also.  The  chairs  are  plain  horse  hair,  and  look  as 
well  as  Paduaso}^  and  are  admired  by  all.  The  little  south 
room  I  have  papered,  as  the  walls  were  much  soiled.  In  this 
room  is  a  carpet  I  bought  cheap  for  its  goodness,  and  nearly 
jieic.  The  lar^-e  carpet  is  in  the  blue  room.  In  the  parlour  is  a 
Scotch  caj'pet  vrhkh  has  had  much  fault  found  v/ith  it.  Your  lime- 
piece  stands  in  oic  corner,  which  is,  as  I  am  told,  all  ivroiig — but  I 
say,  we  shall  have  all  these  as  they  should  6<°,  when  you  come  home. 
If  you  could  meet  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  I  should  like  it ;  but  if 
not.  I  shall  be  ver}'  easy,  for  as  to  these  things,  I  have  become  quite 
indilTerent  at  this  time.  In  the  north  room  where  we  sit,  we  have 
a  Sftiall  Scotch  carpet, — the  small  bookcase, — brother  John's  picture, 
and  one  of  the  King  and  Queen.  In  the  room  for  our  friends,  we 
have  the  Earl  of  Bute  hung  up,  and  a  glass.  May  I  desire  you  to 
remember  drinking  glasses,  and  a  large  table  cloth  or  two  ;  also  a 
pair  of  silver  canisters.  The  closed  doors  in  your  room  have  been 
framed /or  glasses,  miknown  to  me  ;  I  shall  send  you  an  account  of 
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the  panes  required.  I  shtill  also  send  the  measures  of  the  fiicpUiccs, 
and  the  pier  of  gkiss.  The  chunrieys  do  well,  and  I  have  haked  in 
the  oven,  and  found  it  is  good.  Tlie  room  we  ctdl  yours,  has  in  if. 
a  desk, — the  harmonica  made  like  a  desk, — a  large  chest  with  all 
the  writings, — the  boxes  of  gla-sses  for  music,  and  for  the  electricity, 
and  all  your  clothes.  The  pictures  are  not  put  up,  :ts  I  do  not  like 
to  drive  nails,  lest  they  should  not  be  right.  The  Blue  room,  has 
the  har)nonica  and  the  harpsicnrd,  the  gilt  sconce,  a  card-table,  a 
set  of  tea  china,  the  worked  chairs,  and  screen, — a  very  hanilsome 
stand  for  the  tea  kettle  to  stand  on,  and  the  ornamental  china.  The 
paper  of  this  room  has  lost  much  of  its  bloom  by  pasting  up.  The 
curtains  are  not  yet  made.  The  south  room  is  my  sleeping  room 
with  my  Susannah, — where  we  have  a  bed  without  curtains, — a 
chest  of  drawers,  a  table,  a  glass,  and  old  black  walnut  chairs,  and 
some  of  our  family  pictures.  1  have  taken  all  the  dead  letters, 
[meaning  those  he  had  as  Post  Master  General,]  and  the  papers,  that 
were  in  the  garret,  with  the  books  not  taken  by  Billy,  [his  son  W. 
T.  Franklin,  at  Burlington,]  and  had  them  boxed  and  barreled  up, 
and  put  in  the  south  garret  to  await  your  return.  Sally  has  the 
south  room  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  having  therein  a  bed,  bureau,  table, 
glass,  and  the  picture — a  trunk  ajid  books — but  these  yon  can't  have 
any  notion  of!" 

She  finally  concludes  familiarly  and  pathetically — "O  mi/  child! 
there  is  a  great  odds  between  a  man's  being  at  home  and  abroad  : — 
as  every  liody  is  afraid  they  shall  do  wrong, — so,  every  thing  is  left 
undone!" 

Family  Equipage. — There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  Pliiladel- 
phia  which  has  undergone  so  great  a  change  as  the  increased  style 
and  number  of  our  travelling  vehicles  and  equipage.  I  have  seen 
aged  persons  who  could  name  the  few  proprietors  of  eveiy  coach  used 
in  the  whole  province  of  Pennsylvania — a  less  number  than  are  now 
enrolled  on  the  books  of  some  individual  estalilishmcnts  among  us 
for  the  mere  hiring  of  coaches!  Even  since  our  war  of  Indepen- 
dence there  were  not  more  than  ten  oi  twelve  in  the  city,  and,  rare 
as  they  were,  every  man's  coach  was  known  at  sight  by  every  body. 
A  hack  had  not  been  heard  of.  Our  progenitors  did  not  deem  a 
carriage  a  necessary  appendage  of  weijlth  or  respectability.  ]\Icr- 
chants  and  professional  gendemen  were  quite  content  to  keep  a  one 
horsechair ;  these  had  none  of  the  present  trappings  of  silver  plate, 
nor  were  the  chair  bodies  rarnished  ;  plain  paint  alone  adorned 
them,  and  brass  rings  and  buckles  were  all  the  ornaments  found 
on  the  harness;  the  chairs  wxre  without  springs,  on  leather  bands — 
such  as  could  now  be  made  for  fifty  dollars. 

James  Reed,  Esq.,  an  aged  gentleman  who  died  in  the  fever  of 
1793,  said  he  could  remember  when  there  were  only  eight  four- 
wheeled  caniages  kept  in  all  the  province!  As  he  enumerated 
them,  they  were  set  down  in  the  conunonplace  book  of  my  friend 
Mrs.   D.  L.,  to  wit :    Coaclics — the  Governor's,  (Gordon)  Jonathan 
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Diokin;-«>n's,  l.-aao  Nonis's,  Aiulrcw  niunillon's,  Aiilliony  Palmer'^. 
I'Vmiw  licfit  (I  iliaiis,  (Iiaun  l»y  t\M»  liiusfs:  James  liitj^an's,  Slcn- 
lon  ;   I)a\  id  I  .ln\  (Ts,  ( 'lu-sior;  liawifiirt'  (JiowcU-'n's,  IJucUs. 

.\l  llu'  failiist  piiiod  of  llir  city  solium  two  or  llircc  coaches  nic 
jiicideiilally  know  II.  Tlins  \Villiain  IN'iin,  the  i'oinidcr,  in  lii.s  note 
to  James  l.os^an  of  ITKD,  says,  "  l,ei  John  (his  hlack)  luivc  the 
coach,  and  hoj-ses  put  in  it,  for  IVimshuiy,  from  the  city."  In 
unoiher  he  speaks  of  his  "  rakish."  He  also  recpiesls  the  Justices 
may  place  bridges  over  lh«'  l'enne|ia(k  antl  other  waters,  for  his  cur- 
riuire  to  pass. 

i  have  preserved,  on  j)age  17J  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  ihc;  Cily 
Lil)rarv,  the  i:en«Mal  hst,  with  ihe  names  of  the  several  owners  of 
everv  kind  of  carriaije  useil  in  IMiiladeljihia  in  the  year  ITOL 
WiUiam  AUen  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Widow  Iiawrence,anil  Widow 
JNhutin,  were  the  oidy  owners  of  coaches.  AViUiam  I'eters  and 
Thomas  Wilhiii;,  owned  the  only  two  landaus.  There  were  eighteen 
chariots  enumerated,  of  MJiich  the  Proprietor  and  the  CJovernor 
had  each  of  them  one.  l-'ifiecn  chairs  concluded  the  whole  enu- 
meration, makini^  a  total  of  thirly-citi^ht  vehicles. 

In  the  MS.  of  Dusimitiere  he  has  preserved  an  enumeration  of 
the  year  ITT'i,  makinsja  total  of  eiuhty-four  carria<res. 

^'he  raj)id  progress  in  this  article  of  luxiny  and  often  of  conve- 
nience, is  still  further  shown  by  the  list  of  duties  imposed  on  plea- 
sure caniages,  showing,  that  in  the  year  1794,  they  were  stated  thus, 
to  wit :  thirty  three  coaches,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  coachees, 
thirty-five  chariots,  twenty-two  phatons,  eighty  light  wagons,  and 
five  hundred  and  twenty  chairs  and  sidkics. 

The  aged  T.  Matlack,  Esq.,  before  named,  told  me  the  first 
coach  he  remembered  to  have  seen  was  that  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam Allen's  who  lived  in  "Water  street,  on  the  corner  of  the  first 
alley  below  High  street.  His  coachman,  as  a  great  whip,  was  im- 
ported from  England.  He  drove  a  kind  of  landau  with  four  black 
horses.  To  show  his  skill  as  a  driver  he  gave  the  Judge  a  w  hirl 
round  the  shambles,  which  ther)  stood  where  Jersey  market  is  since 
built,  and  turned  with  such  dashing  science  as  to  put  the  Judge  and 
the  spectators  in  great  concern  !  The  tops  of  this  carriage  fell  down 
front  and  back,  and  thus  made  an  open  carriage  if  re([uired. 

Mrs.  Shoemaker,  as  aged  as  95,  told  me  that  pleasure  carriages 
were  very  rare  in  her  youth.  She  remembered  that  her  grandfather 
had  one,  and  that  he  used  to  say  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  ap- 
pear abroad  in  it,  although  it  was  only  a  one  horsechair,  lest  he 
should  be  thought  eflTeniinate  and  proud.  She  remembered  old 
Richard  "Wistar  had  one  also.  "When  she  was  about  twenty  Mr. 
Charles  "Willing,  merchant,  brought  a  calash  coach  with  him  from 
England.  This  and  Judge  William  Allen's  were  the  only  ones  she 
had  ever  seen  !  This  Charles  "Willing  was  the  father  of  the  late 
aged  Thomas  Willing,  Escj.,  President  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 
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In  the  year  1728,  I  perceive  by  the  Gazette,  that  one  Thomas 
Skeltou  advertises  that  he  has  got  "a  fourwhceled  cliaise,  in 
Chestnut  siipcl,  to  be  hired.  His  prices  are  thns  appointed  :  "  For 
four  persons  to  Cicrniiii-town,  V'i  shiUin<^s  and  (i  piMice;  to  Frank- 
ford,  lOsliilUngs;  and  to  Gray's  Ferry,  7  shiUings  and  G  pence  to  10 
shillings." 

In  the  year  1746,  Mr.  Abram  Carpenter,  a  cooper,  in  Dock  street, 
near  the  Golden  Fleece,  makes  his  advertisement,  to  hire  two  chairs 
and  some  saddle  horses,  to  this  effect,  to  wit : 

"  Two  handsome  chairs, 

With  very  good  gecrs, 

Witii  horses,  or  without, 

To  carry  friends  about. 
Likewise,  saddle  horses,  if  gentlemen  please, 
To  carry  them  handsomely,  much  at  tlieir  ease, 
Is  to  be  hired  by  Abram  Carpenter,  cooper 
Well  known  as  a  very  good  cask-hooper." 

In  October,  1751,  a  MS.  letter  of  Doctor  William  Shippen,  to 
John  Godman,  in  London,  wrote  to  discourage  him  from  sending  out 
two  chairs  or  chaises  for  sale  here,  saying,  they  are  dull  sale. 

The  most  splendid  looking  carriage  ever  in  Philadelphia,  at  that 
time,  was  that  used  by  General  Washington,  while  President. 
There  was  in  it,  at  least  to  my  young  mind,  a  greater  air  of  stately 
grandeur  than  I  have  ever  seen  since.  It  was  very  large,  so  nmch 
so,  as  to  make  four  horses  an  indispensable  appendage.  It  liad  been 
previously  imported  for  Governor  Richard  Penn.  It  was  of  a 
cream  colour,  with  much  more  of  gilded  carvings  in  the  frame  than 
is  since  used.  Its  strongest  attractions  were  the  relief  ornaments 
on  the  pannels,  they  being  painted  medallion  pictures  of  playing 
cupids  or  naked  children.  That  carriage  I  afterwards  saw,  in 
1804-5,  in  my  store  yard  at  New  Orleans,  where  it  lay  an  outcast 
in  the  weather! — the  result  of  a  bad  speculation  in  a  certain  Doc- 
tor Young,  who  had  bought  it  at  public  sale,  took  it  out  to  Orleans 
for  sale,  and  could  find  none  to  buy  it,  where  all  were  content 
with  plain  volantes!  A  far  better  speculation  would  have  been  to 
have  taken  it  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  or  other  admirers  of 
Washington  in  England.* 

Even  the  character  of  the  steeds  used  and  preferred  for  riding 
and  carriages,  have  undergone  the  change  of  fashion  too.  In  old 
time,  the  horses  most  valued  were  pacers — now  so  odious  deemed ! 
To  this  end,  the  breed  was  propagated  with  care,  and  pace  races 
were  held  in  preference !  The  Narraganset  racers  of  Rhode  Island 
were  in  such  repute  that  they  were  sent  for,  at  nmch  trouble  and 
expense,  by  some  few  who  were  choice  in  their  selections.  It  may 
amuse   the  present  generation    to  peruse   the   history  of  one  such 

*  It  became  in  time  a  kind  of  outhouse,  in  which  fowls  roosted  ;  and  in  the  great 
battle  of  New  Orleans  it  stojd  hetwei-n  the  combatants,  and  was  greatly  shot-ridden  ! 
Its  gooseneck  crane,  has  been  laid  aside  for  me. 
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lu>i>o,  s|Hikrn  ot  III  the  Iciii-r  of  Uip  \i\\\  Ham,  of  Now  York,  of 
ihc  \iar  1711,  to  Joiiatliaii  Dukinsoii  of  IMiiladdpIiia.  ll  states 
Uio  fact  of  (lif  trouMc  lit'  hat!  taken  to  |)rociin',  liiiii  a  horsi;.  lie 
was  slii|t|)ril  from  Klioili-  lslaii»l  in  a  >looj),  fioiii  wliicli  he.  jwniptul 
ovrrluiaiil  ami  swam  iislion;  to  his  foiinri  liomc  !  lie  airixcd  at 
Mew  \  ork  in  fomifi'n  ilays  ])ai-sa;;(>  much  rtilmcil  in  llcsli  jiiul  spirit. 
He  cost  'i'iX.  anil  his  fn-iijht  T)!)  shijlinf^s.  From  New  York  he 
was  sent  inland  to  IMiiladclphia  "  hy  the.  next  {wst,"  i.  c,  postman. 
He  shows  therein,  that  the  same  i)oslrider  rode  throiii;h  the  whole 
route  from  eity  to  fiiy  !  He  says  of  the  paeer,  he,  is  no  heauly 
although  "so  hii,di  priced,"  save  in  his  legs;  says  "he  always 
plays  and  acts;  will  never  siaiul  still;  will  take  a  <;lass  of  wine, 
beer,  or  cider,  anil  probably  would  drink  a  diam  in  a  cold  niom- 
inijl"  This  writer,  Kip  Van  Dam,  was  a  great  personage,  he 
havinii  been  President  of  the  Council  in  1731,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Ciovernor  Montgomery,  that  year  was  ex-oflicio  Governor  of  New 
York.     His  mural  monmnent  is  in  St.  PauPs  church  in  that  city. 

A  letter  of  Doctor  William  Shippen,  of  1745,  which  I  have 
seen,  thus  writes  to  Cieorge  IJarney,  (celebrated  for  procuring  good 
horses,)  saying, "  I  want  a  genteel  carriage  horse  of  about  lifieen  hands 
high,  round  bodied,  full  of  courage,  close  ribbed,  dark  chesiiut,  not 
a  swift  pacer,  if  that  must  much  enhance  his  price.  I  much  liked 
the  pacer  you  procured  for  James  Logan." 

Formerly,  livery  stables  and  hacks  (things  of  modern  introduc- 
tion,) were  not  in  use.  Those  who  kept  horses  and  vehicles  were 
much  restricted  to  those  only  whose  establishments  embraced  their 
own  stables.  The  few  who  kept  their  horses  without  such  ap- 
pendages placed  them  at  the  taverns.  They  who  depended  upon 
hire  were  accustomed  to  procure  them  of  such  persons  as  had  fre- 
quent \ises  for  a  horse  to  labour  in  their  business,  who,  lo  diminish 
their  expense,  occasionally  hired  them  in  the  circle  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. In  this  way,  many  who  were  mercJianls  (the  ances- 
tors of  those  who  have  now  a  horse  and  gig  for  almost  every  son,) 
w^ere  fain  to  get  their  draymen  to  exempt  a  horse  from  his  usual 
drudgery  for  the  benefit  of  his  employers  for  a  country  airing,  A 
drayman  who  kept  two  or  three  such  hoi-ses  for  porterage,  usually 
kept  a  plain  chair  to  meet  such  occasions.  If  the  vehicles  were 
homelier  than  now,  they  were  sure  to  be  drawn  by  better  horses, 
and  looked  in  all  respects  more  like  the  suitable  equipments  of 
substantial  livers  than  the  hired  and  glaring  fripperies  of  the 
liver)--fineries  of  the  present  sumptuous  days.  Then  ladies  took 
long  walks  to  the  miry  grounds  of  the  South  street  Theatre,  with- 
out die  chance  of  calling  for  hacks  for  their  conveyance.  There 
is  a  slight  recollection  of  a  solitary  hack  which  used  to  stand  be- 
fore the  Connestoga  Inn,  m  High  street — an  unproductive  concern, 
which  could  only  obtain  an  occasional  call  from  the  strangers  visit- 
ing the  inn,  for  a  ride  out  of  town.  To  have  rode  in  town  would 
have   been    regarded   as    gross   affectation, — practically   reasoning, 
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that  as  our  limbs  Avcre  bestowed  before  liacks  were  devised, 
they  sliould  be  used  and  worn  out  first,  before  the  others  were 
encoiirajred. 


CHANGES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PUBLIC  AND 
DOMESTIC  COMFORTS  AND  CONVENIENCES. 


An  attention  to  the  following  notices  of  the  alterations  and  im- 
provements of  our  city  in  its  streets,  houses,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  public  and  individual  conveniences  and  comforts,  or  for 
facilitating  business  and  trade,  will  much  aid  our  right  conception 
of  things  as  they  once  were,  and  of  the  means  and  times  used  to 
produce  the  alterations  which  we  now  witness. 

Wells  and  Pumps. — The  conveniences  of  pumps  were  rarely  seen 
for  many  years  in  the  primitive  city.  Even  wells  for  the  use  of 
families  were  generally  public  and  in  the  streets.  Aged  persons 
have  told  me  of  their  recollections  of  such  wells  even  in  their  time. 
They  became  the  frequent  subject  of  presentments  of  the  Grand 
Juries.  As  early  as  the  year  1723,  they  present "  two  old  and  very 
deep  wells  lying  open  at  Centre  Scjuare,"  also  a  pump  at  Pewter- 
platter  alley.  They  urge,  too,  that  a  pump  at  the  great  arch,  (Arch 
street)  standing  out  much  into  the  street,  ought  to  be  removed.  They 
reconuTiend  to  fill  up  the  well  in  the  middle  of  the  footpath  in 
Second  street,  near  Thomas  Rutter's.  The  well  in  the  common 
shore  in  High  street  is  noticed  as  a  nuisance  "  for  want  of  a 
better  coverinfr."  In  1741,  they  present  an  open  well  in  Second 
street  at  William  Fishbourne's,  and  another  in  Third  street  at 
Enoch  Story's.  In  1735,  it  is  publicly  stated  in  the  Gazette,  as 
manifest,  that  "some  public  pumps  are  wanting,"  and  in  1744, 
the  Union  Fire  Company  show  their  care  of  them  by  advertising 
a  reward  of  ^"5,  "  for  apprehending  the  persons  who  stole  the  nozles 
from  High  street,  and  other  streets."  When  Kalm  was  here  in 
1748,  he  says  there  was  a  well  to  every  house,  and  several  in  the 
streets.     The  water  he  praised  much,  as  very  good  and  clear. 

Watchmen^  Lamps ^  and  Constables. — Aged  persons  have  told  me 
that  in  their  early  days  there  were  no  watchmen  :  and  that  in  lieu 
of  them  the  constables  went  round  every  night,  before  going  to  rest, 
to  see  that  all  was  well.  Even  the  constables  were  originally  citi- 
zens, ser^•ing  for  a  period  by  necessity.  In  the  year  17.50,  the  Grand 
Jury  represent  the  great  need  of  watchmen  and  paved  streets,  saying 
of  the  former,  they  would  "  repress  nightly  insults,"  and  of  the  latter, 
"  frequent  complaints   are   made   by  strangers  and  others  of  the 
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eximiio  iliiiiurss  of  ilio  sircfis  fm  want  dI'iku  iiij;."  Tlic  ru-xl  yoar 
^1  7.">1 )  iiu  ail  is  pasiioil  fur '' a  nii^lilly  waiili  ami  {ox  <Mili;:lilniin^r 
iIjc  ciiy."*     As  rally  iw  \\n\  year  17  12,  (lit;  (iiaiiil  Jiiiy  had  Ltcroic 

[)rc.si'iiii'il  llu'  iit'fil  of  '*  a  staU-d  waltli  and  walfli  house,  and  not  to 
)e  condiirlcd  l)y  ihc  citi/nis  as  foinicily/'  In  17  1'.*,  lhc(Jiand  Jiny 
jKirlionlaily  nolioo  ihc  drfocl  of  (he  nii,dilly  watch,  as  vny  dcft-clivc 
for  so  «;rcut  a  city,  containinijf  201IU  t)r  30U0  houses  and  15,01)0 
inhahituul5.  Only  live  or  six  men  (^ihey  say)  are  oni[)Ioy«'d,  wJio 
y:o  ihcir  rounds  in  company.  I  have  seen  hy  a  INl.S.  Journal  of 
John  Smith,  Ks*;.,  that  he  notes  on  the  20ih  of  0  mo.  ITIU,  that 
"  he  called  at  the  tavern  where  the  owners  of  lamps  (in  the  streets) 
were  met  to  consult  on  methods  for  hetler  li^diiiuL,'^  them."  There, 
says  he,  "•  we  an^reed  w  ilh  a  man,  each  of  vis  to  pay  him  3 
shillinij^s  and  U  i)ence  per  month,  to  lij^ht  them  niifhtly."  AVhen 
the  ilutied  of  watchmen  and  constables  were  imposetl  upon  the 
citizens,  some,  to  avoid  the  onerous  service,  fell  imdcr  the  vigilance 
of  the  Grand  Juries.  For  instance,  in  1704,  "  Gyles  Green  and 
William  .Morris,  are  presented  as  not  aening  their  tour  of  duty  as 
watchmen  when  nominated  thereto."  They  were  nominated  in  each 
ward  by  the  constables.  In  1700,  several  instances  0(H-ur  of  citi- 
zens fnuHl  £o,  each,''  for  neglect  to  serve  as  constables."  Among 
the  respectable  citizens  thus  fined,  I  noticed  the  names  of  Jose])h 
Shippen,  Abram  Carpenter,  George  Claypole,  Henry  Preston.  The 
constaI)Ie3  of  that  day,  I  perceive,  were  charged  to  notify  to  the 
Grand  Juries  the  nuisances  occurring  in  their  several  wards. 

Pavements. — Our  present  excellent  streets  and  foot-pavements, 
for  which  our  city  is  distinguished,  is  a  work  mostly  executed  within 
the  memory  of  some  of  the  remaining  ancients.  They  have  told 
me  the  streets  were  once  alternately  miry  or  dusty.  The  foot-pave- 
ments were  but  partially  done,  having  a  narrow  footwalk  of  bricks 
and  the  remainder  filled  in  with  gravel,  or  the  whole  \\\\\\  gravel 
only.  In  those  times  galoshes  and  pattens  were  necessary  and  re- 
sorted to  by  the  ladies.  The  venerable  Charles  Thomson,  Esq., 
told  me  that  Second  street  from  High  to  Chestnut  street,  used  to  be 
very  muddy  and  was  often  a  matter  of  complaint.  At  last  an  acci- 
dent determined  that  a  pavement  should  be  made  there.  One  of 
the  Whartons,  being  on  horseback,  was  mired  there,  tlirown  from 
his  horse  and  broke  his  leg.  Thomson  and  others  made  a  sub- 
scription forthwith  and  had  that  street  paved, — it  being,  as  I  under- 
stood, the  first  regularly  paved  street  in  the  city.  This  first  enter- 
prise, being  an  aflair  of  some  moment  in  the  moderate  resources  of 
the  city,  became  first  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Junto  or  Leathern 
Apron  Club,  and  their  wishes  being  favourable  to  the  measure, 
it  had  their  patronage,  and  was  executed  at  an  expense  of  only  4 
shillings   and  6  pence   per    cart  load  of  pebbles  delivered  at  the 

•  On  the  3d  of  October,  the  same  year,  the  Gazette  announces  that  on  Monday  last  the 
streets  began  to  be  illuminated  with  lamps  according  to  the  act. 
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shallops.  It  was  on  (liat  occasion  of  paviriir  that  a  IMr.  Punlon  bfcainc 
dislinguijliL'tl  and  useful  as  a  pavior.  Tlic  first  woiknien  employed 
were  awkward,  and  Purdon,  who  was  tln^n  a  British  soldier  on 
duty  in  the  cit}',  smiling  to  sec  their  incapacity  from  inexperience, 
interfered  to  show  tiieni  a  better  example.  His  skill  was  so  niani- 
fest  he  was  sought  after,  and,  at  the  interest  of  the  city  officers,  was 
released  from  the  army  by  a  substitute.  He  was  a  relative  of  John 
Purdon,  a  respectable  storekeeper  in  Front  street,  and  who  used  to 
advertise  in  verse. 

I  perceive,  as  early  as  the  year  1719,  from  a  letter  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson  to  his  brother,  that  some  foot-pavements  and  crossing 
places  in  the  mid  streets  were  about  making,  to  wit :  "  As  to  bricks, 
we  have  been  upon  regulating  the  pavements  of  our  streets, — the 
footway  with  bricks,  and  the  cartway  with  stone,  which  has  iriade 
our  bricks  dear."  The  Minutes  of  the  City  Council  about  the  same 
time  state,  that  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  have  voluntarily  paved 
from  the  kennel  (gutter)  to  the  middle  of  the  street  with  pebbles, 
and  others  are  levelling  and  following  their  example,  they  recom- 
mend an  ordinance  to  restrain  the  weights  of  loaded  carriages  passing 
over  them.  In  1750  the  Grand  Jury  represent  the  great  need  of 
paved  streets,  so  as  to  remedy  "the  extreme  dirtiness  and  miry  state 
of  the  streets."  Very  little  of  a  general  effort  to  pave  the  mid  streets 
was  attempted  before  the  year  1761-2.  And  ev^en  then,  the  first 
endeavours  w'ere  limited  to  the  means  produced  by  lotterfes — so 
Second  street,  north  of  High  street  to  Race  street,  was  effected  ;  and 
then  every  good  citizen  did  what  he  could  to  help  the  sale  of  the 
tickets  for  the  general  good.  In  1762  the  act  was  passed  "regula- 
ting, pitching,  paving  and  cleansing  the  highways,  streets,  lanes  and 
alleys,  etc.,  within  the  settled  parts  of  Philadelphia."  In  the  regu- 
lations which  ensued  from  this  act,  the  streets  extending  westward, 
lying  south  of  High  street,  were  thrown  from  three  to  five  feet  more 
south  than  before,  and  occasioned  some  strange  looking  encroach- 
ments of  some  houses  on  the  south  sides  of  the  streets,and  some  less 
obvious  recession  of  others  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  same  streets. 
Thus  an  old  brick  house,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Walnut  streets,  so  projected  into  the  street  as  to  leave  no  footwalk. 
An  old  inn  and  other  buildings,  once  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Fourth  streets,  were  also  left  so  far  in  the  street  as  to 
leave  but  about  two  feet  of  footwalk  (here;  while  the  old  houses 
generally,  on  the  northern  side,  were  thrown  back  behind  the  general 
line  of  the  foot-pavement.  Norris'  house,  built  in  1755  on  the  site 
of  llie  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  originally  placed  thiee  feet 
back  from  the  line  of  the  pavement,  came,  in  time,  (probably  in 
1766,)  to  be  considered  six  to  eight  inches  on  the  footwalk. 

The  late  aged  Mr.  Pearson,  who  served  a  long  life  as  City  Sur- 
veyor, had  great  influence  in  effecting  his  own  views  as  a  City 
Regulator,  and  withal,  a  perverse  taste  in  the  opinion  of  many,  in 
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briiiijinij  ihc  \\\io\r  nr(\i  of  tlic  city  (u  ;v  dull  level.  I'lcst-nl  ol)- 
.^ervns  laii  lia\c  lillle  idea  of  llie  orij;iiial  i;iacefiil  iiuujiialilies  anil 
ilivci-silies  of  uiiiliilatioiis  wliieli  oiiee  vaiiei^aled  (lie  eily.  H)  llic 
act  of  17^"i,  James  IVmimhi  ami  four  others  were  made  l{e<4ulalois. 
Hy  this  act  Mr.  Peaisou,  who  had  inlluence  enough  a.s  ad\i.'-er 
before,  became  in  elloct  sole  lulei,  wherehy  he  so  far  accomjilihlied 
his  faviiurile  scheme  of  n  general  level,  that  we  have  been  since 
cnniiH^lied  to  cxcavnte  the  earth  in  numerous  streets  to  produce  sub- 
terrane  water  chajuiels  to  save  the  citizens  from  inundation.  Pear 
street  liill,  I'nion  street  hill,  and  "  llu^  hill"  near  the  present  Custom 
house,  oriirinally  presiiited  beautiful  natural  acclivities  for  lian<;ing 
!:j;\rdens,  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  ()ur  jireseni  .Stale  house, 
now  so  ileail  a  level,  was  originally  three  to  four  feet  higher  than 
now. 

The  lise  and  progress  of  the  street  pavings  may  be  generally 
noticed  as  follows,  to  wit:  In  ITGl  a  lottery  of  12,500  tickets,  at 
four  dollars,  making  50,000  dollars,  is  made  for  raising  7,500  dollars, 
to  be  used  in  paving  the  streets  in  such  jilaccs  as  the  managers  may 
deem  most  useful.  North  Second  street,  called  then  "  the  north 
end,"  was  paved  in  that  year  out  of  the  avails  of  that  lottciy.  First 
a  pavement  was  elfectcd  to  Race  street;  afterwards  it  was  extended 
to  Vine  street.  The  first  curb-stones  were  set  in  Water  street,  from 
High  street  to  Arch  street,  about  the  year  1786-8.  There  criminals 
were  first  used  as  scavengers:  they  were  chained  to  a  bomb-shell, 
imd  were  attended  by  Reynolds  the  jailer. 

In  1705  Robert  Envin  is  made  "  a  scavenger  for  seeing  the  streets 
cleansed  once  a  week."  In  1707  the  drays  of  Philadelphia,  which 
before  had  narrow  felloes  like  carts,  were  required  to  be  constructed 
of  four  inches  width  for  tlie  sake  of  the  pavements.  Before  those 
pavements  it  was  not  unusual,  in  wet  streets,  to  see  two  horses  to  a 
dray,  drawing  only  one  puncheon  of  rum.  In  1708  another  lottery 
is  instituted  to  raise  «i^5250,  for  further  paving  the  streets,  and  for 
buying  a  landing  in  the  Northern  Liberties.  The  manner  of  pebble- 
paving  was  formerly  different  from  the  present.  They  did  not 
buttress  the  arch  with  large  stones,  by  keeping  the  largest  to  the 
sides  of  the  streets,  but  they  topped  the  arch  with  the  biggest,  and 
so  gave  the  roughest  riding  where  most  needed  to  be  easy.  Several 
of  the  streets,  too,  where  the  passage  of  water  was  great,  as  in  Race 
and  Vine  streets  below  Second  street,  had  their  channel  or  gutter  in 
the  middle.  When  the  streets  were  elevated,  and  the  gutters  on 
each  side,  tliey  were  defended  by  posts.  The  use  of  curb-stones  is 
modern. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  foregoing  facts  on  street  pavements,  it  may 
interest  the  reader  to  see  some  of  the  facts  wath  which  the  good 
citizens  were  annoyed  before  they  could  accomplish  a  general  pave- 
ment. They  stand  exposed  by  Grand  Juries  much  as  follows,  to 
wit :  In  1705  they  present  as  bad  places  in  the  streets — "  In  Second 
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street,  by  John  Parson's,  going  to  Ijiultl's  bridge." — Drawbridge  ;  *'  a 
dirty  ])hice  in  Second  street,  over  against  the  great  Meeting  house," — 
Friend's  Meeting;  "  a  dir(y  place  in  Chestnut  street,  against  John 
Bedle's  House,  and  Thomas  Wliarton's;"  "a  very  bad  place  at 
Ephraini  Johnson's,  going  up  from  King  street  (Water  street)  to 
Front  street;"  "a  low  dirty  place  in  High  street,  over  against  the 
free  pumps,  near  Doctor  Hodgson's  house."  In  170S  they  present 
Walnut  street,  from  Front  to  Second  street  as  being  considerably 
diminished  of  its  due  breadth  of  50  feet;  that  David  Powell  has 
wholly  inclosed  the  breadth  of  Sixth  street  on  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut  street ;  that  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets  are  in  great 
part  fenced  or  taken  into  the  several  adjoining  lots  on  both  sides  ;  that 
there  is  a  low  place,  with  a  great  quantity  of  standing  water,  not 
safe  and  scarcely  passable  for  either  horse  or  cart,  in  Chestnut  street, 
where  Fifth  street  crosses  the  same  ;  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  arch  bridge  in  Chestnut  street,  adjoining  the  lot  of  the  Widow 
Townsend  ;  that  there  is  a  deep,  dirty  place,  where  the  public  water 
gathers  and  stops  for  want  of  a  passage,  in  the  crossing  of  Third 
street  and  High  street,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
the  owners,  too,  of  the  unimproved  lots  in  King  street  (Water 
street)  above  Chestnut  street,  have  not  improved  the  street  in  front 
of  them. 

In  1711  they  present  the  necessity  of  changing  the  watercourse 
in  High  street,  near  William  Harris'  tavern,  of  the  sign  of  the  Three 
Hats  ;  also,  several  who  do  not  pave  watercourses  fronting  their  lots ; 
also,  two  fences  which  stopped  the  south  end  of  Strawberry  alley;  a 
miry  place  at  Second  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  another  at  Chestnut 
and  Fifth  streets,  for  want  of  watercourses. 

In  1720  they  present  an  invasion  of  water  "  on  the  common 
shore,"  made  into  King  street,  and  a  gully  in  the  street,  scarcely 
passable,  near  the  Hatchet  and  Shereman's;  also  an  impassable 
breach  made  near  Penny  pot  House.  They  also  present  several 
kennels  (gutters)  as  unpaved.  The  west  side  of  Second  street, 
against  Joseph  Shippen's  brew-house,  (between  James  Logan's  and 
Samuel  Powell's,)  is  presented  as  wanting  filling  up  and  a  kennel 
there, — this  means  the  site  of  the  present  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1726  they  present  "  a  pond  or  puddle  in  Mulberry  street,  betw^een 
the  Front  and  Second  streets  where  several  children  have  narrowly 
escaped  being  drowned,  as  we  are  credibly  informed." 

In  1750  they  present  "the  gutter  of  the  north-west  corner  of 
Market  and  Fourth  streets,  as  rendered  dangerous  for  the  want  of  a 
grate  at  the  common  sewer,  the  passage  being  large  enough  for  the 
body  of  a  grown  person  to  fall  in  ;  further,  that  Fourth  street,  from 
Market  street  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Friends'  burying  ground, 
wants  regulating,  and  is  now  impassable  for  carriages." 

They  also  present,  that  "  the  pavement  in  Chestnut  street,  near 
Fleeson'sshop,  (corner of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets,)  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  occasioned  by  the  arch  (meaning  the  bridge  over  Dock 
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nrrk,  l)y  im-.-tiii  IlmlxtiiV  alK-v.)  luiii;;  lallcii  dtiw  n  and  no  ciuc 
laki'ii  lo  ii'|»iiir  it." 

:Sin-|i  arc  .<t)nio  of  tin*  loktMis  htill  rcniaininij  to  lis  of  iIm^  busy 
smvfillaiicc  of  fornu-r  (iiand  Juiii'f,  fouiul  now  ainoiij;  tlu'  lunilicr 
of  ulVuf.  Some  of  llioni  may  apjjoar  (oo  trivial  for  noiice  now  ;  but 
who  can  forrsro  wliat  fulurt'  ilii^covcrics  may  he  made  in  difrgini; 
iiilo  some  former  '*  fiihn;;s  np," — as,  for  instance,  llie  kite  discovery 
tif  subltiraiie  h)<;sin  Cheslnut  street,  the  jtriniitive  foundation  of  the 
biidjie  above  reieired  to,  and  whirh  no  hvini!;  p<'rsons  could  exjthiin 
from  memory  !  Such  unexpected  develoi)menl6  may  call  for  notices 
Hi?  I  have  occasionally  sc^t  down. 

I>ri</ircs. — II  mii,du  justly  surprise  a  modern  Philadcljihian,  or  a 
stranger  visitintr  our  present  levelled  city,  lo  learn  it  was  once 
crowded  with  bridi^es,  having  at  least  one  dozen  of  them — the  sub- 
jects of  freipient  mention  and  care !  I  shall  herein  chielly  notice 
such  as  have  been  disused  ;  as  many  as  six  of  them  traversed  Dock 
Creek  alone!  The  followinjjf  occasional  notices  of  them,  on  the 
records,  will  prove  their  existence,  lo  wit: 

In  1701  the  Cirand  Jury  present  the  bridge,  going  over  the  dock, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  as  insulTicient,  and  endangers  man  and 
beast.  It  is  also  called  "the  bridge  and  causeway  next  lo  Thomas 
Budd's  long  row." 

In  ITUG,  the  Grand  Jurj'  having  vicAvcd  ihe  place  where  the 
bridge  going  towards  the  Society  Hill  lately  was,  (but  then  broken 
down  and  carried  away  by  a  storm !)  do  present  as  a  thing  needful 
to  be  rebuilt. 

In  1712  tliey  present  the  passage  down  under  the  arch,  (irieaning 
at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Arch  streets.)  as  not  passable  ;  and  again, 
they  present  that  (be  same,  to  wit:  "  the  arch  in  Front  street  is  very 
dangerous  for  children  in  tlie  day  time,  and  strangers  in  the  night; 
neither  is  it  passable  underneath  for  carriages." 

In  1T13  they  present  the  bridge  at  the  Dock  mouth,  and  the 
causeway  between  that  and  Society  Hill,  want  repairs ;  so  also,  the 
bridge  over  Dock  and  Second  streets ;  also,  the  bridge  in  Third 
street,  where  the  dock  Is. 

In  1717  diey  present  the  bridge  over  the  dock  in  Walnut  street, 
the  breach  of  the  arch  whereof  appears  dangerous,  and  tending  to 
ruin,  which  a  timely  repair  may  prevent.  It  was  just  built,  too,  by 
Samuel  Powell. 

In  ITIS  they  present  the  great  arch  in  Front  street,  the  arch  in 
Second  street  and  the  arch  in  Walnut  street,  as  insufficient  for  man 
and  beast  to  pass  over.  They  reconnncnd  the  removal  of  the  great 
arch  at  Wulberry  street,  as  desirable  for  alTording  a  handsome  pros- 
pect of  the  Front  street.  The  Second  street  bridge  was  built  of  stone 
in  1720.  by  Edward  Collins,  for  ^125. 

In  1710  they  present  the  arch  in  Chestnut  street,  between  the 
house  of  Grace  Townsend  and  the  house  of  Edward  Pleadwell,  as 
part  broken  down.     This   refers  to  a  bric^ge  over  Dock  creek,  at 
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Hudson's  alley.  At  the  same  time  the  three  bridi^es  over  the  dock 
in  Front,  Second  and  Walnut  streeLs  arc  all  declared  "  unfinished 
and  unsafe."'  The  same  year  the  inhal>itants  near  the  Chesnut 
street  bridj^e  petition  the  Mayor's  court  for  repairs  to  that  bridjje,  to 
keep  it  from  falling. 

In  171U  they  present  the  "  common  shore,"  at  Second  street  and 
Walnut  street  bridges  as  much  broken.  "  Common  shore"  sounds 
strange  in  the  midst  of  our  present  dry  city  !  It  is  also  found  named 
on  (he  same  Dock  creek  as  high  as  Fourth  and  High  streets.  In 
IT.5U  they  present  the  Chestnut  street  bridge  as  fallen  down  and 
extremely  dangerous. 

Some  other  facts  concerning  bridges  will  be  found  connected  with 
other  subjects,  such  as  those  over  Pegg's  run,  the  Cohocsink,  &c. 
There  was  even  a  small  bridge  once  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and 
High  streets. 

Balconies. — In  the  early  days  of  tlic  city  almost  all  the  houses  of 
good  condition  were  provided  with  balconies,  now  so  rare  to  be  seen, 
save  a  few  still  remaining  in  Water  street.  Several  old  houses, 
which  I  still  see,  show,  on  close  inspection,  the  marks  where  from 
that  cause  they  formerly  liad  doors  to  them  in  the  second  stories — 
such  a  one  is  C.  P.  Wayne's,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  High  and 
Fourth  streets,  at  William  Gerhard's,  at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Combes'  alley,  and  at  the  corner  of  F'ront  and  Norris'  alley,  <fcc. 

As  early  as  16S5  Robert  Turner's  letter  to  William  Penn  says, 
"  We  build  most  houses  with  balconies."  A  lady,  describing  the 
reception  of  Governor  Thomas  Penn  on  his  public  entry  from 
Chester  in  1732,  says,  "when  he  reached  here  in  the  afternoon  the 
windows  and  balconies  were  filled  with  ladies,  and  the  streets  with 
the  mob,  to  see  him  pass."  In  fact  these  balconies,  or  their  places 
supplied  by  the  penthouses,  were  a  part  of  the  social  system  of  our 
forefathers,  where  every  family  expected  to  sit  in  the  street  porch, 
and  these  shelters  over  head  were  needed  from  sun  and  rain. 

WindoiD  Glass. — The  early  buildings  in  Philadelphia  had  all 
their  window  glass  set  in  leaden  frames,  and  none  of  them  to  hoist 
up,  but  to  open  inwards  as  doors.  Gerhard's  house  at  Combe's 
alley,  and  the  house  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Norris'  alley  and 
Front  street,  still  retain  a  specimen  of  them.  When  clumsy  wooden 
frames  were  substituted,  panes  of  six  by  eight  and  eight  by  ten  fonned 
the  largest  dimensions  seen  among  us.  It  became,  therefore,  matter  of 
novelty  and  surprise  when  Governor  John  Penn  first  set  the  example 
among  us  of  larger  panes, — such  as  now  adorn  the  house,  once  his 
residence,  in  South  Third  street  near  the  Mansion  House,  and  num- 
bered 110.  They  are  still  but  small  panes  in  comparison  with  some 
others.  The  fact  of  his  rare  glass  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
epigram  by  his  sister-in-law,  to  wit : 

Happy  the  man.  in  such  a  treasure. 
Whose  greatest  panes  afiord  liim  pleasure ; 

Vol.  I.— 2  C  19 
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Stoics  (wild  niM'il  not  fear  \\\v  ili'vil) 
]\1:iiiitain  lliiK  pain  is  not  an  (>vil; 
'I'lu'V  Iniast  a  n(>i,':>tiv«'  at  lirst. 
Hut  lu-  willi  paiu'S  is  rt-ally  Itli-st. 

Dials  on  Housrs. — It  wns  once  u  roiivonicncc  to  have  sun-ilials 
nfll\ril  to  ilio  walls  of  (lu;  liotiscs.  To  nppiooiatc  this  thing,  wo 
nnist  i«'nuMnl)»M'  thciv  was  a  time  when  only  men  in  easy  eircnin- 
ftances  eaiiieil  a  watch,  and  there  were  no  clocks,  as  noWj  set  over 
the  watchmakers'  doors,  to  legtdati;  the  time  of  street  passengers. 
Such  a  large  ilial,  therefore,  snll  exists  against  the  iiouse  (once  of 
Anthony  Morris)  on  the  north  siile  of  Pine  street,  ojijiosite  Friends' 
meeting  house — it  w;is  a  timepiece  consulted  I)y  tlie  congregation 
vi.-iling  there.  Another  oM  dial  was  idlixed  to  the  wall,  and  seen  in  the 
rear  of  one  of  the  first  built  houses  on  South  Second  street,  say  No.  43. 
Another  could  be  seen  on  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  High  street, 
four  or  five  doors  west  of  Second  street.  That  was  once  the  great 
convenience  of  the  market  people,  of  the  people  at  the  court  house, 
ami  at  Friends'  meeting. 

Plait'  K<l(n'is. — ^Ve  moderns  can  have  little  idea  of  what  cold, 
comfortless  places  the  pul)lic  churches  and  places  of  assendjlage  were 
in  the  winter  seasons  in  former  days,  before  the  invention  of  "  ten- 
plate  stoves''  and  the  like.  The  more  prudent  or  feeble  women 
supplied  the  defect  by  carrying  with  them  to  church  "  foot-stoves," 
on  which  to  place  their  feet  and  keep  them  warm.  They  were  a 
small  scpiare  liox  of  wood  or  tin,  perforated  with  holes,  in  which  was 
placed  a  small  vessel  containing  coals.  The  first  idea  of  those  ten- 
plate  stoves  was  given  by  C.  Sower,  the  printer,  of  Gcrmantown, 
who  had  every  house  in  that  place  supplied  with  his  invention  of 
'•  jiunb-stovcs,"  roughly  cast  at  or  near  Lancaster.  They  were  like 
the  other,  only  having  no  baking  chamber.  Tcnplate  stoves,  when 
first  introduced,  though  very  cosUy,  and  but  rudely  cast,  were  much 
used  for  kitchens  and  common  sitting  rooms.  But,  afterwards,  wl ten 
Dr.  Franklin  invented  his  open  or  Franklin  stove,  they  found  a 
place  in  ever)'  parlour.  It  was  for  a  long  while  deemed  so  perfect, 
they  neither  needed  nor  even  expected  a  change!  In  1752  first 
came  out  the  cannon  stoves,  made  at  Lancaster  and  at  Colebrookdale, 
Pa.,  and  were  used  in  churches,  court  rooms  and  legislative  halls. 
They  were  upright  cylinders,  looking  like  cannon.  Christ  church 
and  Friends'  meeting  used  them.  Several  other  churches  were 
without  any  fires,  and  the  aisles  were  brick  paved.  Our  forefathers 
were  a  hardy  race. 

Public  Stages  and  Packets. — In  1751  the  Burlington  and  Bor- 
dentown  line  of  boats  was  first  established,  for  transportation  through 
to  New  York,  by  Borden,  Richards,  Wright  and  others. 

Tlie  New  York  stage,  via  Perth  Amboy  and  Trenton,  is  first  in- 
stituted in  rsovemljer,  1756,  by  John  Butler,  at  the  sign  of  the  Death 
of  the  Fox,  in  Strawberry  alley,  to  arrive  at  New  York  in  three 
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days.  This  Butler  was  thus  set  up  by  the  old  Hunting  Club,  to 
whom  Butler  had  been  huntsman  and  kennel  keeper. 

The  same  year  "British  pactjuet  boats"  are  lirst  announced  be- 
tween New  York  and  Falmouth.  The  postage  of  each  single  letter 
to  be  four  pennyweight  of  silver.  In  I7G5  a  second  line  of  stages 
is  set  up  for  New  York,  to  start  twice  a  week,  using  three  days  in 
going  through,  at  2  pence  a  mile.  It  was  a  covered  Jersey  wagon, 
without  springs,  and  had  four  owners  concerned. 

The  same  year  the  first  line  of  stage  vessels  and  wagons  is  set  up 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  via  Christiana  and  Frenchtown, 
on  Elk  river ;  to  go  once  a  week  from  Philadelphia. 

In  17(30,  a  third  line  of  new  stages  for  New  York,  modestly 
called  "  the  Flying  Machine,"  and  of  course  to  beat  the  two  former 
ones,  is  set  up  and  to  go  through  in  two  days;  to  start  from  Elm 
street,  near  Vine  street,  under  the  ownership  of  John  Barnhill. 
They  were  to  be  "  good  stage  wagons,  and  the  seats  set  on  springs." 
Fare  3  pence  per  mile,  or  20  shillings  for  the  whole  route.  In 
the  winter  season,  however,  the  "  Flying  Machine"  was  to  cleave  to 
the  rough  roads  for  three  days  as  in  former  times. 

In  1773,  as  perfection  advances,  Messrs.  C.  Bessonett  &.  Co.,  of 
Bristol,  start  "stage  coaches,"  being  the  first  of  that  character;  to 
run  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  in  two  days,  for  the  fare  of  ,$4. 
At  the  same  time  "  outside  passengers"  were  to  pay  20  shillings 
each. 

In  17S5,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  of  exclu- 
sive privilege  for  ten  years,  to  Isaac  Yanwick  and  otliei-s,  to  run  a 
four  horse  stage  from  New  York  to  Albany  at  4  pence  a  mile.  This 
to  encourage  the  experiment. 

It  may  be  wordiy  of  remark,  in  all  the  foregoing  instances  of  travel- 
ling conveyances,  that  all  the  force  and  enterprise  originated  with  the 
Philadelphia  end  of  the  line — showing  how  nmch,  in  that  day,  Phila- 
delphia took  the  lead. 

Porches. — Philadelphia,  until  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years, 
had  a  porch  to  every  house  door,  where  it  was  universally  conunon 
for  the  inhabitants  to  take  their  occasional  sitting,  beneath  their  pent- 
houses, then  general — for  then 

"  Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  sun,  or  patt'ring  rain." 

Such  an  easy  access  to  the  residents  as  they  afforded,  made  the 
families  much  more  social  than  now,  and  gave  also  a  ready  chance 
to  strangers  to  see  the  faces  of  our  pretty  ladies.  The  lively  spec- 
tacle was  very  grateful.  It  gave  a  kindly  domestic  scene,  that  is 
since  utterly  effaced  from  our  manners. 

It  may  further  illustrate  the  uses  of  street-porches,  to  say  that  in 
the  colonial  times  of  1762-3,  sundry  gentlemen,  and  especially  the 
oficers,  took  the  name  of  Lunarians,  because  of  their  walking  the 
streets  of  moonlight  evenings,  and  slopping  to  talk  socially  with  the 
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families  siiiiivj  in  ihcir  porclics.  Al  tlir  lime  of  my  prr^otil  wrilincf, 
I  liavr  smi  a  IcIU-r  of  .hily  1  7()3.  w  rillcii  l»y  Ildmimd  Coiiyii'jliam 
Ksi|.,  of  lMiila(l<'lj)liia,lo  ColoiU'l  Jos('|iii  Miinl,  (hen  ut  Jiiniaia  I'lul, 
wlnToiii  111'  Hays: — "  iho  Lutiaruitis  met  in  the  cvcnini;  al  llic. 
coriirr  of  Walmil  ami  Waler  sIhm'Is,  iiiosi  of  llio  oflir(M"s,  and  their 
vivfs  \V(>re  pK-scnt.  AVc  drank  your  lu-alih  and  ('xixTienrod  llie 
wani  of  yonr  niany  Indian  anecdoics."' 

^\  litMi  jwircln's  Wert'  (Inis  in  volmm'  tliry  were  seen  lirre  and  lliorc 
oiMMijiinl  l>y  hoys,  who  llii'P'  vird  in  Iflhni,'  slranije  iinrcthhh"  slorios, 
and  in  sinixinir  hallads.  Fine  voices  were  oreasionally  heard  siniiini^ 
them  as  \o\\  passed  in  the  streets.  Hallads  were  in  constant  recpiisi- 
tion.  I  knew  a  tra(h\<man  of  my  ni^e,  who  tohl  me  it  was  his  pride 
to  say  lie  conld  sing  a  song  for  every  day  in  (he  year,  and  all  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

Tlir  lidnjnc  otid  its  Music. — The  hoys  and  musical  people  of 
former  days,  gave  great  countenance  to  un^Tocs  from  the  slave  states, 
who  used  to  visit  the  tctwn  to  gather  pence  from  the  street  passenijers. 
Their  ////r  vftirrs,  assisted  hy  their  homemade  ij;\iit(irs^  made  from 
their  home-grown  gourds,  thru  hehl  the  rank  and  place  of  the 
present  street  organs.     They  have  hecn  poetically  described  thus,  viz  : 

He  stands  back  by  the  wall,  he  abates  not  his  din — 
His  bat  gives  biin  vigour,  with  lioons  drojiping  in, 
From  tlip  old  and  the  young — from  the  j)oorcst,  and  there 
The  onr-i>onnie(l  boy  has  a  penny  to  spare ! — 
His  i-tation  is  there — and  he  works  on  the  crowd, 
He  sways  them  with  harinony  merry  and  loud — 
What  an  eager  assembly  !   what  an  empire  is  this, 
The  weary  have  life,  and  the  hungry  have  bliss ! 

Houses  altered. — In  every  direction  of  the  city  old  houses  have 
constantly  been  transforming  into  more  modern  appearances,  espe- 
cially within  the  \vuit  tw-enty-five  or  thirty  years.  Old  black  looking 
brick  walls  have  been  renewed  in  appearance  by  painting.  Small 
windows  and  small  panes  liave  been  taken  out  and  large  and  showy 
bulks,  &c.,  have  been  put  in  their  places.  These  in  their  turn  have, 
more  recently,  been  often  taken  down,  and  bulks  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions supplied.  The  floors  which  were  below  the  present  raised 
level  of  some  streets  have  been  raised,  (witness  0.  P.  Wayne's,  at 
the  southwest  comer  of  F^ourth  and  High  streets)  and  all  which 
were  up  steps  (and  this  was  the  way  of  former  buildings  )  have  been 
lowered  even  with  the  streets  wherever  they  have  been  converted 
into  stores. 

A  modern  innovation,  which  some  regard  as  defective  in  good 
taste,  has  been  to  tear  down  almost  universally  from  the  superior 
liouses,  all  the  ancient  ornaments  which  were  not  conformed  to  the 
modern  taste.  Thus  it  was  general  for  the  best  houses  to  have  vesti- 
bules and  turned  pillars,  supporting  very  highly  worked  pediments 
over  each  door,  and  the  ascent  to  them  was  up  two  or  three  soap- 
stone  steps.     In  such  houses  the  walls  were  ceiled  in  their  principal 
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rooms  with  ceJar  pamiel  work,  and  over  the  door:?  were  pediments, 
which,  wiili  cornices,  *kc.,  were  much  carved.  These  have  gene- 
rally been  all  torn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire,  to  make  way  for 
papered  walls  and  plain  woodwork.  The  old  houses,  too,  had 
much  relief  work  on  the  fronLs  of  the  houses, — but  the  taste  now  is 
to  allect  a  general  plainnesscombined  with  neatness.  Old  .Mr.  Brad- 
ford, speakintr  of  his  rccolleciions  back  to  the  jK'riod  of  IT.'jO,  said 
there  were  but  few  frame  houses  at  that  time.  The  most  of  houses 
were  of  two  stories,  some  of  three  stories,  and  very  few  of  one  story. 
He  remembered  only  one  or  two  of  stone,  and  two  or  three  were  of 
roughcast.  The  act,  to  prevent  the  construction  of  frame  houses, 
was  passed  in  the  year  179G.  Many  of  the  old  houses,  in  Mr.  Brad- 
ford's time,  still  retained  their  leaden  sashes  and  small  panes.  He 
removed  those  which  liad  once  been  in  the  old  London  Coffee- 
house. Much  he  praised  the  social  character  and  uses  of  the  porches, 
as  once  protected  from  the  weather  by  the  penthouses.  Stiles'  two 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Walnut  street,  next  eastward  of  the 
Friends'  almshouse,  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  largest 
and  best  buildings  of  their  day.  So  also  the  large  house  (now 
Gibbs',)  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Arch  and  Fourth  streets.  The 
two  houses  of  John  Rhea, Chestnut  street  opposite  the  present  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  they  stood  unaltered,  were  buildings 
of  very  superior  style.  He,  however,  following  the  innovation  of 
the  day,  tore  out  all  the  rich  old  pannelled  and  carved  work  of  the 
rooms  ;  removed  the  stately  stone  steps,  and  the  ample  pediments 
of  the  front  doors ;  and  let  down  all  the  basement  floors, — thus 
destroying  as  much  in  a  few  hours,  as  took  months  to  set  up.  We 
have  scarcely  a  vestige  left  of  things  as  they  were,  to  refer  to  as  an 
example  of  what  we  mean  by  the  ornaments  so  laid  waste.  Such 
as  they  were,  have  now  their  last  asylum  on  the  walls  of  the  grand 
entry  in  our  State  house,  where  we  hope  they  will  be  perpetuated  as 
long  as  that  structure  shall  endure!  Formerly,  every  large  house, 
possessing  a  good  entry,  had  from  two  to  four  bull-eye  glasses  let 
into  the  woodwork  over  the  front  door,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
light  to  the  passage,  when  the  door  should  be  shut.  Each  of  the 
window  shutters  had  holes  cut  in  the  upper  part  of  them,  in  the 
form  of  crescents  and  other  devices,  to  give  light  to  the  rooms  when 
they  should  be  closed. 

Stores  filtered. — The  stores  generally  retained  their  old  fashioned 
small  windows,  in  no  way  differing  from  dwelling  houses,  until 
about  forty  years  ago.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  oldest  structure  had 
the  shutters  different, — having  the  upper  one  to  hoist  up,  and  the 
lower  one  to  let  down  to  the  line  of  the  horizon,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  side  chains  so  as  to  enable  the  storekeeper  to  display 
thereon  some  of  his  wares  intended  for  sale.  Long  or  deep  stores 
extending  the  full  depth  of  the  house  were  unknown ;  none  ex- 
ceeded the  depth  of  the  usual  front  rooms.  The  most  of  them 
went  up  ascending  steps.     None  were  kept  open  after  night,  save 
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<;roci'rv  niul  ilriii;  «i«)r(':*.  Tlu'V  j)rfscntf(l  no  llauiilincf  nppoar;iiirrs 
of  coiiipfiiiion  ;  no  ijorgooiis  nor  alluring  si<,nis.  Mvcry  iliiiiu^  was 
luoiit-nilf. 

'I'lif  fust  fant'V  iriail  liaidwaiv  sloic,  with  hiilk  windows,  rciiicin- 
l)(»r«'tl,  was  \\w  one  opciuul  h\  Jaiiifs  Slokcs,  in  w  lial  liail  been  (he  (  Md 
ColVcf-lionsr,  at  tlir  soull»\v»'st  forner  of  Market  and  l^'ront  shcrls. 
Thf  hmk-liandloil  "  IJaiiow"  penkuivrs,  the  ^\\{.  and  plated  Imttons, 
and  tlie  i:cissors,  cniiously  arrans^ed  on  circvdar  cards,  (a  new  idea) 
and  ilie  Imlk  windows,  liulitcd  nj)  at  niu^lil,  (a  new  \\\\ng)  was  a 
sonn'e  of  irreal  jiratilU-aiion  to  the  l)oys,  and  the  connliy  market 
people,  Knniiiintr  ahont  with  arms  foMed,  on  Tuesday  and  l-'riday 
evoniniisi.  One  eveninir<  amonjx  a  <rronj)  of  ijazers  from  ahout  ( 'ones- 
toira,  one  of  them  exchiinn-d  to  the  t)thers  in  I'ennsylvania  (Jerman, 
"Cook  a  mole,  hnr,  cook  do!"  "  meiner  sale!"  The  first  hrilliant 
fancy  dry  ijoods  shop,  with  bulk  windows,  as  remembered,  was 
opened  l»y  a  Mr.  ^Vhitesidcs,  from  liOndon,  as  it  was  said,  in  the 
tme  "  Bund  street  style,"  at  No.  134  Market  street,  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Natt.  The  then  uncommon  sized 
n^rhts  in  lire  two  hulks,  ami  the  fine  mull-mull  and  jaconet  muslins, 
the  chintses,  and  linens  suspended  in  whole  ]iieces,  from  the  top  to 
the  l)ottom,  and  entw  ined  (ouelher  in  pulls  and  festoons,  (totally 
new,")  and  the  shopman,  behind  the  counter,  powdered,  jjowing  ami 
smilinsr,  caused  it  to  be  "  all  the  stare"  for  a  time.  There  beint^  too 
much  of  the  "  pouncet-box"  in  the  display,  howcyer,  and  the  "  vile 
Jersey  half-pence,  with  a  horsehead  thereon"  being  wrapped  up, 
when  criven  in  change  in  whitey  brown  paper,  with  a  counter  bow 
to  the  ladies,  seeming  rather  too  ciyil  by  half  for  the  (as  yet)  primi- 
tive notions  of  our  city  folks. 

Cellar  Kitchens  —  now  so  general— are  but  of  modem  use. 
"  Cook's  houses,"  on  the  southeast  corner  of  High  and  Third 
streets,  and  "  Hunter's  houses,"  on  the  north  side  of  High  street 
above  Eighth  street,  built  in  my  time,  were  the  first  houses  erected 
among  us  with  the  novelty  of  cellar  kitchens.  Those  houses  were 
deemed  elegant  and  curious  in  their  day.  After  that  time,  cellar 
kitchens  have  been  increasing  in  use,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
aged  dames  who  remembered  the  easy  access  of  a  yard  kitchen  on 
the  first  floor. 

Ice  Houses. — These  have  all  come  into  use  among  us  since  the 
war  of  Independence.  After  them  came  the  use  of  ice  creams,  of 
which  Mr.  Segnr  had  the  honour,  and,  besides,  the  first  advantage, 
to  benefit  himself  and  us.  Public  ice  houses  for  the  sale  of  ice,  is  a 
more  modern  enterprise  than  either,  and  when  first  undertaken  was 
of  very  dubious  success,  even  for  one  adventurer.  But  already  it  is 
a  luxur}'  much  patronised.  The  winter  of  1828,  from  its  unusual 
mildness,  they  failed  to  fill  their  ice  houses  for  the  first  time. 

Shade  Trees. — The  chief  trees  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  city  before 
the  revolution,  were  button  woods  and  willows;  several  were  used  by 
the  British  for  fuel.     Such  as  remained,  were  attacked  by  an  act  of 
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the  Corpoiation  "  to  gimnl  against  fnc  and  stagnant  air."  To  coun- 
teract so  unpliilodopliical  a  remedy  for  "stagnant  air,"  Francis  Hoj)- 
kinson,  l'Js(i.,  poet  and  satirical  humourist  of  the  day,  wrote  an  amu- 
sing "  Speech  of  the  standing  memberof  the  Assembly  against  the  act." 
It  had  the  elfect  to  save  some.  In  Wilham  Penn's  time  they  also 
talketi  of  cutting  off  trees  to  purify  the  air.  The  tall  sky-piercers, 
called  Lomljardy  poplars,  were  first  introduced  among  us  Ijy  \V'illiam 
Iljunilion,  Escj.,  of  the  Woodlands,  who  brought  them  with  him  on 
his  return  from  Europe  in  178G  7.  William  Binghau),  Esq.,  first 
planted  them  in  long  lines  and  closely  set,  all  round  his  premises  in 
the  city.  As  they  were  easily  propagated  and  grew  rapidly,  they  soon 
became  numerous  along  our  streets.  In  time  they  were  visited  by  a 
large  worm,  the  bite  of  which  was  considered  poisonous.  It  received 
the  name  of  the  "  Poplar  worm."     ]Many  must  remember  it. 

Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers. — The  present  generation  is  little 
aware  of  how  little  their  forefathers  knew  of  many  vegetables,  fruits 
and  flowers,  which  are  now  seen  to  be  so  abundant.  These  have 
been  successfully  increased  amongus,by  the  many  gardeners,  florists, 
&c.  The  Landreths,  for  several  years,  had  almost  all  this  business  to 
themselves,  and  found  it  to  work  heavily  enough  in  the  beginning, — 
they  having  to  make  all  their  sales  under  a  small  stall,  by  the  side  of 
the  Old  Court  house. 

Tomatoes,  ochra  and  artichokes,  were  first  encouraged  by  the  French 
emigrants,  and  had  but  very  slow  favour  from  ourselves.  Afterwards 
came  in,  cauliflowers,  head  sallad,  egg  plants,  oyster  plants,  cante- 
lopes,  mercer  and  foxite  potatoes,  rbubarb  sweet  corn,  ttc.  The 
seed  of  the  cantelope  was  brought  to  this  country  from  Tripoli, and 
distributed  by  Com.  James  Barron. 

Formerly  we  had  only  a  few  fox  and  other  poor  grapes.  We  hav« 
since  several  foreign  varieties,  and  have  discovered  and  propagated 
among  ourselves,  the  Elsinboro,  Catawba  and  Isabella.  Once  we 
had  oidy  one  sort  of  small  strawberries,  and  now  we  have  many  kinds 
and  large.  We  had  only  the  small  blue  plum,  and  now  we  have 
them  and  grapes,  of  great  size.  We  have  now  greater  varieties  of 
pears,  peaches,  apricots  and  apples.  The  peaches  were  wholly  un- 
molested by  the  worms. 

Our  former  garden  flowers  and  shrubberies  were  confined  to  lilacks, 
roses,  snow  balls,  lilies,  pinks  and  some  tulips.  Jerusalem  cherries 
was  a  plant  once  most  admired,  and  now  scarcely  seen.  Now,  we 
have  greatly  increased  our  garden  embellishments,  by  such  new  things 
as,  aliheas,  seringas,  cocoras,  geraniums,  verbenjis  and  numerous 
new  varieties  of  roses,  including  chanipigneas  and  cluster  roses,  with 
many  new  beauties  in  the  class  of  tuliji^:  and  other  bull)Ous  roots.  In 
olden  time,  the  small  flower  bed  stood  "  solitary  and  alone"  in  most 
family  gardens, — and  sun  flowers,  and  gay  and  rank  hoUihocks,  and 
other  annual  productions,  were  the  chief  articles  for  a  greater  display. 
Morning  glories  and  the  gourd  vine,  were  the  annual  dependence  for 
cases  of  recpiired  shade.     None  scarcely  thought  of  a  grape  vine  for 
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such  ;i  pni|i(i~c.  In  llir  way  (•f^ajdiiis.aliiiosl  cNciy  body  were  u/i/i- 
/f7nV///.v,  ami  srarci'ly  llion<;lil  of  (>iiil>rlli.sliiim;  for  llic  sake  of  mere 
vision,  nnlil  liny  fell  llirnis<'lves  urj^cd  onward  Ity  (lio  dcsiic  oflx-inu^ 
like  ilifir  nt'ii^lil'onrs,  in  casrs  where  a  few  of  snch.  Utile  hy  litlle,  le(l 
on  ihe  niarth  of  iniprovenu-nf.  l"'.ven  the  fnst  acKenlurers  in  this 
matter,  of  deritledly  exeellent  taste,  were  thenis(>lves  ^/////yy/  iniosncli 
rnihellishnient  of  their  iironnds,  hy  heini;  captivated,  in  seeing  them 
first  cidlivateil  in  the  ^aniens  of  ihc  professional  t;ardeners.  We  mc 
certainly  much  indehted  fo  them  for  (lieir  steady  jicrsistenco  in  an 
uphill  work,  initil  the  desiiin  s»icceed(Ml,  and  to  their  profit  too.  It  Ls 
hardly  tt)  he  iniairined  that  we  should  ever, of  our  own  mere  motion, 
have  been  the  separate  importers  of  such  floral  a((|uisitions,  as  we 
now  enjoy ! 

Camlirivs. — It  ousjht,  perha]>s,  (o  bo  mentioned,  as;  anionic  the 
chnufj^rs  t)f  custoius  and  opinions  passint!^  upon  the  public  mind,  the 
ven,'  striking  incident  which  runs  the  old  burial  places  in  the  city  into 
disuse,  and  so  greatly  cncoumges  and  cherishes, as  a  place  of  sepul- 
ture, the  rural  and  romantic  beauties  of  the  Lnvrcl  Hill  Cemetery. 
Our  forefathers  never  contemplated,  as  a  possible  case  of  modem 
improvement,  that  the  home  of  the  dead  could  be  made  a  place  of 
interest  and  beauty — such  as  cotdd  invite  the  visit  of  the  stranger,  and 
soothe  the  heart  of  those  who  go  there;  to  revive  recollections  of  de- 
parted friends.  Such  a  place, with  all  its  expensive  adornments,  and 
with  all  its  allurements  of  scenery,  cost  less  we  understand  for  sepul- 
ture, than  in  the  ordinar)'  burial  grounds  of  the  city.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  it  finds  favour  with  the  public  ; — so  that  already  it  has 
the  support  of  eight  hundred  lot  holders,  and  has  received  the  deposit 
of  nine  hundred  interments  in  its  short  career  of  six  years.  For  there, 
luonuments  of  great  variety  and  device  have  been  executed  ;  and  being 
scattered  through  the  shrul)beiy  and  trees,  raise  grateful  images  in  our 
contemplation  of  the  dead.  We  think  no  longer  as  if  in  a  charnel- 
house;  but  as  if  associated  with  grateful  shades  and  fragrant  foliage, 
amid  zephyrs,  and  the  carol  of  birds.  It  is  the  place  for  rest  to  the 
soul, — the  place  for  serenity  and  meditation. 


CHANGES   IN  RESIDENCES   AND   PLACES   OF 
BUSINESS. 


It  may  afford  some  surprise  to  the  younger  part  of  the  present 
generation,  to  learn  the  localities  in  which  the  proper  gentiy  fomierly 
lived,  or  the  central  places  in  which  certain  branches  of  business  were 
once  conducted — the  whole  marked  by  circumstances  essentially 
different  from  the  present. 
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Merchants  livpd  in  W/tlcr  street. — When  mcrchanfs  and  otliere 
within  the  kisl  thiily  to  ihirty-five  yeai.i  bei,'an  to  builtl  (hveUinsjf.s  as 
far  west  as  .Seventh  street  anil  tlieroal^out.s,  it  was  considered  a  wonder 
how  th(!y  conkl  encounter  such  faliiruing  walks  from  their  counting- 
houses  and  business.  Previous  to  tills  change,  and  especially  before 
the  year  1793,  when  they  were  dispersed  from  the  riverside  by  the  fears 
of  the  yellow  fever,  all  of  the  best  and  richest  merchants  dwelt  under 
the  same  roofs  with  their  stores,  situated  then  In  Water  or  Front  street. 
Some  of  the  richest  and  genteelest  merchants  dwelt  in  Water  street 
till  the  year  1793,  and  several  of  them  afterwards.  After  the  mer- 
chants (always  the  most  elliclent  Improvers  of  the  city)  began  to  change 
their  doinicils  from  the  water  side  to  the  western  outskirts  of  the  city, 
the  progress  of  improvement  there  became  rapid  and  great.  It  may 
mark  the  character  of  the  change  to  state,  that  when  Mr.  Markoe  built 
his  large  double  house  out  High  street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
streets,  In  the  front  centre  of  a  fenced  meadow,  it  was  so  remote  from 
all  city  intercourse  that  it  used  to  be  a  jest  among  his  friends  to  say, 
"  he  lived  out  High  street,  next  house  but  one  to  the  Schuylkill  ferry." 

Forty  to  forty-five  years  ago  it  was  much  more  genteel  to  "  live 
up  High  street"  than  "  up  Chestnut  street,"  as  it  is  now  called. 
Chestnut  street  and  Arch  street  were  not  then  even  thought  of  for  build- 
ing upon,  westward  of  Tenth  street.  The  streets  were  not  even 
traced  out.  Frog  ponds,  the  remains  of  former  brick-kilns,  would 
have  dinned  the  ears  of  the  gentry  by  the  songs  of  their  frogs.  Those 
fine  houses  now  out  Chestnut  street  were  set  down  before  the  streets 
were  paved  beyond  Fifth  street,  and  the  house,  which  successively 
became  the  van,  was,  like  a  pioneer,  to  clear  the  way  for  others;  for, 
the  advanced  house,  even  till  now,  was  always  exposed  to  a  wild 
waste,  or,  if  near  any  of  the  former  settlers,  they  were  generally  mean 
or  vile.  Indeed,  it  was  often  a  question  of  lnc|uiry  among  the  citi- 
zens, in  the  paved  and  old  improved  parts  of  the  city,  how  genteel 
families  could  encounter  so  many  inconveniences  to  make  ihelr "  wes- 
tern improvements,"  so  called.  Even  when  Wain  built  at  the  corner 
of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  Sims  afterwards  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Chestnut  streets,  they  had  no  street  pavements,  and  they 
were  wondered  at  to  leave  their  former  excellent  old  dwellings  in  the 
neiirhbourhood  of  the  Delaware.  A  few  such  examples  made  it  a 
fashion  ;  and  now  men  build  out  as  far  and  in  as  waste  places  lus  they 
please,  hoping  for,  and  generally  realizing,  that  others  will  follow. 
Penn  street  was  once  a  superior  residence.  There  dwelt  such  fami- 
lies as  Robert  Morris,    Craig's,   Swanwick's,  Cuthbert's,  <fcc. 

To  illustrate  a  little  more  the  state  of  families  resident  in  Water 
and  Front  streets,  it  may  suffice  to  give  a  few  facLs.  Abel  James, 
famous  as  the  greatest  merchant  of  his  day,  had  his  dwelling  on  Water 
street,  by  FlfredTs  alley,  and  his  stores  on  the  wharf.  Adjoining 
him,  northward  and  southward,  were  other  distinguished  families  in 
the  shipping  business. 

On  Front  street,  adjoining  to  Elfreth's  allev-step?,  were  "  Callen- 
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dor's  iiraiul  houses,  '  and  ahout  four  dooid  ahovr  (licni  stood  a  large 
double  housi',  once  Wain's,  tuul  allciw ards  HaitslK)ine's.  IS'caiTy 
opposile  stood  Diinlvt-r's  house,  nt  the  coiner  of  Drinker's  alley,  laryo 
and  elegant,  and  nextiloor,  northward, stood  ihe  present  Ilciiiy  Pratt's 
lioii^f.  Till'  house  of  Drinker  beeanie  a  fashionahle  Iioardinir-house 
in  ['lUh  to  'T'.l,  kej)l  hy  .Mrs.  (Jraydon,  (^nioiher  of  llie  author  of  (Jray- 
don's  Mrnioirs,)  at  whieh  lodL,fed  the,  |{;u(in  de  Kalh,  Colonel  Frank 
Kiihanlson  of  (hi^  Life  (iuards,  l.ady  More  and  (hui^hter,  Ijady 
CHrien,  fSir  NVilliani  1  )ra|)er,  of  Junius  notoriety,  and  otliiMs.  There 
iienerally  dwtdt  all  the  British  olluers  usually  in  the  town. 

An  a^ed  lady,  JS.  i\.,told  me,  (hat  in  her  youth  the  ladies  atteiuled 
halls  held  in  Water  street,  now  deemed  so  unlit  a  place  !  There  too, 
they  deemed  themselves  well  dressed  in  figurtul  chinlse.s.  There  too, 
former  t  Jovernors  have  helil  (heir  clubs;  and  I'egg  Mullen's  beefsteak 
house,  near  the  j)resent  ^lariners'  church,  was  once  the  supreme  ton. 

i'liicatnl'  llusintss  and  Stores  cluuigtd. — It  is  only  within  thirty- 
five  years,  that  any  stores  have  been  o])enc(l  in  High  street  above 
Fomth  street,  westwaril.  It  was  gradually  extended  westward  as  a 
place  of  business.  Before  this,  it  had  for  a  few  years  been  deemed 
the  chief  street  for  wealthy  families  as  retired  residences.  Houses, 
therefore,  of  grand  dimensions,  were  running  up  for  dwellings  above 
Fifth  aiul  Sixth  streets,  even  while  stores  were  following  close  after 
iVom  FomUi  street.  In  a  lilde  while  (he  reputation  for  s(tuKls  in  High 
street  became  so  great  and  rapid,  that  the  chief  of  die  large  dwellings 
were  purchased,  and  their  rich  and  beautiful  walls  were  torn  to  pieces 
to  mould  them  into  stores. 

Front  street  was  the  former  great  street  for  all  kinds  of  goods,  by 
wholesale.  Second  street,  both  uorUi  and  soudi,  for  the  length  of 
Arch  to  Chestnut  street,  were  places  of  great  resort  for  goods.  Then 
no  kinds  of  stores  could  have  succeeded  in  any  part  of  Chestnut 
street,  westward  of  Second  street,  and  now  we  behold  so  many. 

Some  places  of  business  are  strangely  altered.  Once  Race  street, 
from  Second  to  Third  street,  had  several  retail  dry  goods  stores, 
generally  kept  by  women;  now  there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any. 
Arch  street  in  no  part  of  it  had  any  kind  of  stores  till  within  diiriy- 
live  years.  The  milliners  first  clustered  tliere  from  Second  to 
Third  street,  and  it  w'as  for  a  time  quite  the  place  of  fashion  in  that 
way.  Then  millinery  stores  and  ladies'  slioe  stores  opened  in 
Second  street,  from  Dock  street  to  Spruce  street,  where  no  kind  of 
stores,  trades  or  offices  had  been  found  thirty-five  years  ago.  Within 
forty-five  years  all  the  shoe  stores  opened  in  High  street.  Henry 
Manly  began  first,  below  Second  street,  and  was  tlie  only  shoe  store 
in  the  city  for  several  years.  Before  that  time  all  shoes  were  made 
to  fit  customers  by  the  tradesmen.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  before 
die  Revolution  John  Wallace  had  a  store  for  the  sale  of  worsted, 
satin  and  brocade  shoes  for  ladies  only ;  most  or  all  of  which  were 
imported.  Stores  of  any  kind  in  Third  street,  either  north  or  south, 
were  v-eiy  rare,  even  forty  years  ago,  and  none  were  to  be  found  at 
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all  in  Fourth  or  Fifth  street.  When  they  began  to  open  here  and 
there  in  tho«:c  sli-eets,  the  general  suqirise  was  "-how  can  liiey  think 
to  succeed  !"  Wholesale  grocery  stores  were  once  so  exchi.sively  in 
AVater  street,  that  when  the  lirst  attempts  at  such  in  High  street 
were  made,  it  was  regarded  as  a  wonder.  The  western  world  has 
so  rapidly  increased  as  to  make  a  great  increase  of  all  kinds  of  stores 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city  necessary  for  their  demands. 

When  General  Washington  and  Robert  Morris,  dignitaries  of  the 
nation,  lived  in  the  houses  in  High  street,  east  of  Sixth  street, 
only  little  more  than  forty  years  ago,  no  stores,  save  Shealfs  wine 
store,  were  near  them ;  and  probably  not  an  inhabitant  could  then 
have  been  found  to  guess  that  that  square,  and  to  the  westward  of  it 
to  Broad  street,  would  ever  become  a  street  of  trade!  So  limited 
w^ere  the  western  wagons  then  in  High  street,  that  none  appeared 
above  Fifth  street,  and  few  or  none  thought  of  seeing  more ! 

Offices  of  the  United  States  Government  at  PhiladclpJiin. 
When  the  Government  came  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in 
1791,  the  departments  were  located  in  private  houses,  to  wit:  The 
State  department  was  on  the  north  side  of  High  street  a  few  doors 
east  of  Sixth  street,  (a  moderate  sized  three  story  house)  and  was 
afterwards  removed  into  Arch  street  two  doors  east  of  Sixth  street. 
The  General  Post  Office  was  on  the  east  side  of  Water  street,  a  few 
doors  below  High  street! — the  same  house  which  had  before  been 
the  residence  of  the  Chief  Justices.  The  location  of  other  offices 
is  already  told  elsewhere. 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  early  attachment  to  Water  street  as  a 
place  of  residence  and  genteel  business,  to  state  a  few  of  the  facts 
in  the  case.  The  earliest  newspapers  show,  by  their  advertisements, 
that  much  of  the  goods  for  retail  for  gentlemen  and  ladies'  wear, 
were  sold  in  that  street.  As  early  as  1737,  Mrs.  Fishbourne,  living 
in  Water  street,  below  Walnut  street,  advertises  a  full  store  of  ladies' 
goods  for  sale  at  her  store  on  the  wharf,  back  of  her  house !  In 
1755,  at  Sims'  house  in  Water  street,  above  Pine  street,  is  adver- 
tised all  sorts  of  men  and  women's  wear,  by  retail,  &c.  When  the 
present  house.  No.  12  North  Third  street,  nearly  opposite  Church  alley, 
was  built  there  by  the  father  of  the  late  John  Warder,  say  about  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  it  was  then  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should  go  so  far 
out  of  town  !  In  the  day  in  which  it  was  built,  it  was  deemrd  of 
superior  elevation  and  finish;  but  now  it  is  surpassed  by  thousands  in 
exterior  show.  As  late  as  the  year  1762,  Mr.  Duche  had  a  clay  mill 
and  pottery,  with  a  well  of  water,  on  Chestnut  street,  at  the  house 
afterwards  known  as  Dickinson's  old  house,  a  few  doors  eastward  of 
Fifth  street,  where  Girard  has  now  built  his  row. 

Tanyards. — It  is  within  the  la^st  forty-five  years  that  two  or  three 
tanyards,  such  as  Howell's,  Hudson's,  &c.,  were  extended  from 
Fourth  street,  south  of  the  Friends' school,  down  to  the  rear  of  Girard's 
bank,  and  within  forty  years,  two  or  diree  were  situated  with  Israel's 
stables  on  the  northeast  section  of  Dock   and   Third   streets.     A 
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groal  fire  .it  this  hittt-r  j)laco  clcnicd  oil'  s('v<Mal  lots,  and  made  moin 
for  i^omo  ijDud  luHftJcs  wldoli  pinrr  occii]))'  their  place.  In  early 
limes  (he  tanyards  were  iantr«'d  aloni:;  the  line  of  (lie  DnckereeU, 
nnd  (heir  tan  did  nuich  to  fill  it  n]).  They  were  olien  sniijerls  of 
coMijilainl.  The  Peiuisylvania  (Ja/.ette  of  Oelolier,  17.')'.),  ISO.  nfiC), 
con(;dns  remarks  (hereon.  In  ItV.i'.t,  (here  were  Iml  two  lanyards  in 
tJie  eity,  to  wit  :  llndson's  and  I  ,a[nl)eii's,  on  Doekcreoiv. 

Rope  Walks  were  once,  niuch  nearer  than  at  present.  ()ii(> 
once  stood  alonij  the  line  of  Cahle  lane,  trivinu;  ori^nn  to  that  luxuic 
of  the  street.  Another  heixan  at  Vine  and  Thiiilslieels,hefoi(;  ""I'hird 
street  was  opened  tliere,  anil  extended  in  a  northwestiMii  direction. 
Another  used  to  stand  nearthe  (  Hil'J'heartc  in  Cedar  street,  hy  Fifth 
stn>et,  and  thence  exttMuled  westward.  Another,  a  little  south  of  it, 
ran  towards  the  Delaware. 

S/iip  YnrtL^. — These,  in  early  days,  were  nuicli  nic^her  the  city 
than  we  niisiht  now  iina<rine  without  the  facts  to  assist  us.  For 
instance.  In  1723,  ^Michael  Royll  advertises  for  sale  a  new  sloop  on 
the  stocks  at  the  Drawbiid^^^e.  The  activity  of  ship  building  was 
very  great  when  materials  were  so  much  lower.  West  had  great 
ship  yards  at  Vine  street.  The  late  aged  .Tohn  Brown  saw  a  ship 
launched  from  the  yard  near  the  present  Old  Ferry.  Ilis  father, 
Parrock,  had  his  ship  yards  at  Race  street.  The  late  William  West, 
Esci..(whcn  aged  about  73,)  told  me  the  ship  yards  were  inimerous 
in  his  youth  hom  Vine  street  down  to  Race  street.  Many  of  the 
vessels  built,  were  sold  as  fast  as  built,  for  English  and  Irish  houses 
abroad.  Seventy  years  ago  a  ship  or  brig  was  built  a  little  beloio 
Race  street;  and  stranger  still,  a  small  vessel  was  built  in  Lombard 
street,  east  of  Second  street,  and  was  conveyed  on  rollers  to  the  river. 

Blacksmith  Shops. — It  shows  the  change  of  times,  to  state  that 
seventy  to  eighty  years  ago,William  Bissell  had  his  blacksmith  shop  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Elbow  lane  and  Third  street,  and  that  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Third  and  High  streets,  John  Rouse  had  a  large 
frame  for  his  blacksmith  shop,  and  adjoining  to  the  prison,  on  the 
south  side  of  High  street  above  Third  street,  stood  blacksmiths  and 
wheelwrights'  sheds.  All  these  were  seen  and  remembered  by  Mrs. 
S.j  an  aged  lady,  who  told  me  of  them. 

Auctions. — Some  of  us  of  the  present  day  complain  of  the  great 
evil  of  having  so  many  auction  rooms — taking  the  ])usiness  out  of  the 
regular  stores,  &c.  As  early  as  the  year  1770,  they  were  considered 
as  a  great  nuisance  to  the  shopkeepers,  and  then  every  man  set  up 
for  himself  wherever  he  pleased.  The  Northern  Liberties  and  South - 
wark  were  then  full  of  them.  They  paid  no  duties  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  solicited  that  they  might  be  taxed  five  per  cent,  to 
restrain  them.  Sometimes  public  sale  w-as  then  called  "  by  public 
cant,"  and  by  "  public  outer}'." 

At  an  earlier  period  the  public  vendue  was  held  under  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  court  house  in  Second  street,  and  on  the  vacation 
of  the  office  in  1742.  John  Clifion  cfTered  o^^lOO,  and  Reese  Meredith 
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of  110  per  annum  to  the  Corporation,  to  be  privileged  to  become  the 
successor.* 

After  the  peace  of  17S3,  the  rivalship  of  auctioneers  became  great, 
being  hiaited  to  a  few  for  the  city ;  others  set  up  in  the  Libenies,  and 
such  was  the  aUuremenis  to  draw  customers  after  them  as  might  excite 
our  wonder  now.  Carriiiges  were  provided  to  carry  j)urchaser3  gratis 
out  to  the  auction  iield  across  the  Schuylkill  at  the  Upper  ferry,  and 
ferriages  were  paid  for  those  who  went  across  the  Delaware  to  an 
auction  iield  at  Cooper's  ferry. 

In  confirmation,  I  add  a  short  article  from  the  reminiscences  of  my 
friend  Mr.  P.,  to  wit:  In  the  year  1TS9,  and  previous,  there  were  but 
three  auctioneers  allowed  by  law  for  the  City,  Northern  Liberties  and 
Southwark;  and  the  restriction  extended  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
State  house.  Several  persons  were  desirous  of  following  that  business, 
but  could  not  obtain  appointments  from  the  supreme  executive 
council,  and  came  to  the  determination  of  carrying  on  the  same  be- 
yond the  prescribed  limits,  and  where  goods  could  be  sold  at  auction 
without  being  subject  to  tlie  Statft  duty.  The  first  person  who  com- 
iiienced  was  Jonas  Phillips,  who  held  his  auction  in  the  large  brick 
liouse  on  the  rising  ground  over  the  middle  ferry  of  Schuylkill,  He 
was  followed  by  John  Chaloner,  who  held  his  sales  in  one  of  the 
stone  stables  at  the  upper  ferry  kept  by  Elijah  Weed.  The  sales 
were  always  in  the  afternoon,  the  mornings  being  occupied  in  trans- 
porting the  goods  on  drays  to  the  respective  auction  rooms;  where 
they  were  displayed  on  the  shelves.  The  company  being  conveyed 
out  and  home,  in  the  large  old  fashioned  stages,  which  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  houses  of  the  respective  auctioneers  precisely  at  one  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  for  that  purpose.  After  the  sale,  the  goods  were  repacked  in 
trunks  and  cases,  brought  to  the  city  and  delivered  to  the  purchasers 
next  morning  at  the  residence  of  the  auctioneer.  Phillips  resided 
opposite  the  old  Jersey  market,  south  side,  and  Chaloner  in  Chestnut 
street,  a  few  doors  east  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross  Keys,  kept  by  Israel 
Israel,  corner  of  Third  street. 

Board  Yards. — It  is  only  within  the  last  thirty-five  years  that  board 
yards  and  wood  yards  have  been  opened  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 
In  former  times  they  were  universally  confined  to  the  wharves  above 
Vine  street.  When  the  first  two  or  three  persons  opened  board  yards 
in  the  west,  it  excited  surprise  and  distrust  of  their  success.  The  nordi 
side  of  Pine  street,  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  street,  was  once  a  large  board 
yard,  and  anodier  was  on  the  south  side  of  Spruce  street  in  the  same 
scjuare.  These  were  among  the  first  inland  yards.  There  was  a 
large  board  yard  on  the  lot  of  Ross's  store,  in  Front  below  Walnut 
street.  There  was  also  the  board  yard  of  McCulloch  &  Patterson  on 
the  wharf  between  Walnut  and  Spruce  streets,  in  17S5. 

•  When  the  City  Council  rented  it  to  Patrick  Baird,  in  1730,  he  paiil  for  the  ronm 
there  only  £8  per  annum,  and  not  to  sell  any  goods  in  one  lot  under  the  value  of  .50 
shillings. 
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t'/icstiiitf  sfntt  has,  within  a  few  yonid,  liccomc  ihc  chief  street 
in  rhilacleli)hia,  as  a  lashiDnahle  walk.  llii,^h  street  once  IkuI  tlic 
preference.  Circnnislances  may  yet  ilepri\e  even  (Jhestnnt  street  of 
its  pieseni  pre-eminence.  In  the  mean  time  its  chiims  to  favour  and 
renown  have  been  set  forth  in  song,  to  the  following  ell'ect,  to  wit : 

In  vnin  may  ndml  slroci,  or  ilif  I'arks. 
Tnik  of  tlu'ir  ilcmoistUcs  niul  s|)arks — 
Of  Boulevard's  walks,  or  Tuileriis'  shades 
IJoasi  (if  ilicir  own  I'arii-ian  maids  ; 
hi  vain  Vintlia's  sons  may  pride 
The  masks  thai  o'tr  Itialio  ^lide  ; 
And  our  own  Hroadway,  too,  will  sink 
Bi'nealh  tlie  Muse's  pen  and  ink  ; 
While  Chestnut's  fav'rite  street  will  stand 
The  pride  and  honour  of  our  land  ! 
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I\  these  pages,  conceniing  the  changes  cfTected  in  various  sections 
in  and  about  the  city,  the  aged  will  often  be  reminded  of  their 
foijuer  play  grounds,  then  waste  and  rugged,  now  ruined  to  such 
purposes  by  the  alleged  improvements  and  the  stately  edifices  erected 
tliereon.  To  be  reminded  of  such  localities  as  they  saw  them  in 
their  joyous  youth,  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  pleasing  images. 

"  Scenes  that  sooth'd 
Or  charm'd  me  young,  no  longer  young,  I  find 
Still  sootliing,  and  of  power  to  charm  me  still !" 

At  no  period  since  the  origin  of  Philadelphia  has  its  extension, 
improvements  and  changes  been  so  great  as  within  the  last  forty -five 
years.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  from  the  peace  of  1TS3,  which 
completed  the  first  century  of  its  existence  as  a  city,  it  has  trebled 
its  buildings  and  population.  That  peace  gave  an  immediate  im- 
pulse to  trade  and  commerce,  and  these  brought  the  means  to  make 
extensive  improvements.  But  the  circumstance  which  peculiarly 
aided  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  Philadelphia,  together  with 
ever)'  other  city  and  place  in  tlie  United  States,  was  the  war  in 
Europe  and  in  their  colonies,  brought  oir  by  the  French  Revolution, 
and  making  us,  on  that  emergency,  the  general  carriers  of  the  trade 
of  Europe.  It  not  only  diffused  general  riches  among  the  people, 
and  changed  the  aspect  of  the  city,  but  even  the  habits  and  maimers 
of  the  people  themselves.  From  the  year  1790,  therefore,  we  may 
remember  a  constant  change  of  the  former  waste  grounds  of  the 
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city,  the  demolition  of  old  buildinfrs  or  of  inconvenient  ones,  and 
the  erection  of  more  stately  and  modernized  houses  in  their  places. 

So  far  as  these  notices  may  have  to  record  recent  circumstances, 
I  am  aware  they  can  alTord  hut  little  present  interest;  but,  by  the 
same  rule,  whereby  we  of  the  present  day  can  be  interested  in  the 
doings  of  our  forefadiers  in  times  and  things  which  we  never  saw, 
so  the  time  is  coming  when  the  generations  which  shall  succeetl  us 
may  feel  some  of  the  gratifications,  in  reading  some  of  these  recent 
facts,  which  I  have  felt  in  collecting  those  of  the  past  inhabitants. 
IMan  naturally  desires  to  know  the  rise  and  progress  of  things  around 
him. 

T/ic  Gover)ior''s  Woods  was  a  body  of  forest  trees,  which  stood 
till  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  called  also  Centre  Woods,  lying 
between  High  street  and  South  street,  and  Broad  street  and  the  river 
Schuylkill.  They  received  thch  name  from  being  a  part  of  the 
proprietary's  estate.  There  .was  an  old  consequential  German, 
named  Adam  Poth,  (whom  the  aged  may  still  remember,)  who  had 
some  care  of  them,  and  who  used  to  take  on  a  magisterial  air  of 
authority  when  trespasses  were  made  by  wandering  boys  or  poor 
people.  When  the  British  came,  and  needed  fuel,  it  was  found 
more  expedient  to  cut  them  down  and  sell  to  diem  what  they  could, 
than  to  leave  them  to  help  themselves  as  conquerors. 

An  aged  lady,  now  alive,  tells  me  that  she  and  other  girls  deemed 
it  a  great  frolic  to  go  out  to  the  woods — she  usually  went  out  Spruce 
street.  Between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets  they  gathered  wild 
strawberries;  they  entered  the  woods  opposite  the  Hospital,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  them  out  to  tlie  Schuylkill.  The  road  leading 
through  them  was  very  narrow,  and  the  trees  very  lofty  and  thrifty. 

Old  George  Warner,  who  died  in  ISIO,  spoke  with  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  state  of  the  woods  out  High  street,  saying  they  were 
of  great  growth,  especially  from  beyond  the  Centre  S([uare  to  the 
then  romantic  and  pictures(|ue  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  In  going, 
in  the  year  1726,  from  the  Swedes'  church  to  the  Blue-house  tavern, 
on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  South  streets,  he  saw  nothing  but  lofty 
forests  and  swamps,  and  abundance  of  game. 

An  aged  lady,  Mrs.  N.,  says  the  woods  out  High  street  began  as 
far  eastward  as  Eighth  street,  and  that  the  walk  out  High  street  used 
to  be  a  complete  shade  of  forest  trees,  cooling  and  rcfrcthmg  the 
whole  road  to  Schuylkill.  At  about  Sixth  street  used  to  be  a  long 
bench  under  a  shade,  to  afford  rest  to  the  city  travellers. 

Hudso7i's  Orcliard  and  Neighbourhood. — On  the  north  side  of 
High  street,  from  thence  to  Arch  street,  and  from  FifUi  to  Sixth 
street,  was  Hudson's  orchard  of  apple  trees.  When  the  late 
Timothy  Matlack  was  a  young  man,  he  rented  the  whole  enclosure 
for  eight  dollars  per  annum  for  liis  horse  pasture.  At  about  sixty 
feet  from  ihe  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  High  streets,  in  a  north- 
west direction,  there  was  a  considerable  pond  of  water,  of  four  feet 
depth,  on  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  city  boys  to  skate  in 
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wiiiior.  I'p  l>y  Noiih  alU'V,  on  I'lltli  slirrt,  was  a  ^kimlirssci's 
franu"  lionsf  ;  v\\  \\\\i\\  sdrot  tlii'ie  also  stouil  an  ulil  frame  liuiisc ; 
nnil  r\(fj>i  iIh'm",  ilu^  wliole  mdiuid  was  a  ^mju^s  lot.  Tlu'  (irsi  hrick 
lioiiji!  i'\<-r  I'uilt  (lit'icin  was  Dwnccl  Ky  IVnibcrUin,  llic  same  now 
Mr.  liVlo'tf,  on  Hiijh  stivn. 

Al  (lie  nortl»e{»:it  coinrr  of  Sixili  and  IIi,i;li  slictts  (licic  was  a 
miscil  ibotwalU,  as  a  kind  of  canscway,  <»f  iwo  feci  t-lcvalion,  lo 
kctj)  the  traveller  fr«»ni  ihc  water  wliiili  settled  on  tlu!  lot  on  the 
nordi  side  of  lli;:h  street.  At  this  corner,  in  times  of  Hoods,  the 
water  ran  down  the  niiiMle.  of  lli^h  street,  anil  eonnimnicated  lo 
the  poiul  aforesaid.  Mrs.  Pearson  said  there  was  a  time  when,  as  a 
euriosity,  a  boat  was  bronght  to  tlu-  jtlaec,  anil  nsed  in  ciossiii<^  the 
water. 

In  the  year  1731  John  Bradley  was  foinid  drowned  in  ilu;  above 
mentioned  water,  " by  aicidcnlal  death."' 

The  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  High  streets,  late  ShcafT's 
house,  lias  been  dng  down  as  much  i\s  five  feet  in  the  street,  lo  form 
the  j)resent  level. 

When  Isaac  Zane  bnill  his  house  on  the  north  side  of  High 
street,  al)ove  Sixth  street,  it  was  set  down  in  such  a  wet  place  that 
it  excited  talj^  that  he  should  choose  such  a  disagreeable  spot.  In 
contirniation,'!  have  heard  from  the  Pearson  family,  (Pearson  was 
City  surveyor)  that  when  he  built  his  frame  house  in  Seventh  street, 
sixty-live  yeai-s  ago,  a  little  north  of  the  present  St.  James'  church, 
there  was  a  deep  ravine  through  the  church  lot  out  lo  Market 
street,  which  bore  ofT  much  water  in  rains,  etc.,  from  Arch  street. 
And  through  the  whole  sunnncr  there  was  water  enough  on  the 
norih  side  of  High  street,  and  back  of  St.  James',  to  keep  the  frogs 
in  perpetual  night  songs.  In  connection  with  this,  also,  the  late 
mayor.  General  Barker,  told  me  he  remembered  very  well  that  a 
drunken  man,  crossing  this  gully  on  High  street,  fell  off  the  footlog 
into  the  shallow  water,  and  was  found  drowned,  laying  upon  his 
face. 

City  Hills. — ]Many  who  understand  the  subject  deem  it  to  have 
been  a  bad  taste  which  led  to  the  "system  of  levelling"  the  once 
beautiful  natural  inequalities  of  the  city  ground  plot.  Had  they 
been  preserved,  the  original  varieties  of  surface  would  have  allorded 
pleasing  changes  to  the  eye.  What  was  emphatically  called  "  the 
hill"  in  the  olden  time,  extending  from  Walnut  street  in  a  course 
with  the  southern  side  of  Dock  street,  presented  once  a  precipitous 
and  high  bank,  especially  by  Pear  street  and  St.  Paul's  church, 
which  might  have  been  cultivated  in  hanging  gardens,  descending 
to  the  dock,  and  open  to  the  public  gaze.  Thence  crossing  beyond 
Little  Dock  street  you  ascended  to  "  Society  Hill,"  situate  chiefly 
from  Second  to  Front  street,  and  from  Union  to  the  summit  of  Pine 
and  Front  streets.  From  that  cause,  buildings  on  Union  street, 
north  side,  might  have  shown  beautiful  descending  gardens  on  their 
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northern  aspect.*  Tlje  some  bad  taste  and  avidiiy  for  coiueiling 
every  piece  of  ground  to  the  greatest  possible  revenue  caused  tlie 
buikhng  up  of  the  whole  extent  of  Front  street  on  the  eastern  or 
bank  side,  ([uile  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  the  foinider. 
JSotliing  could  l)e  iiungined  more  beautiful  than  a  high  open  view 
to  the  river  aiui  the  Jersey  shore  along  tiie  whole  front  of  the  city! 
Indooii,  such  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  even  at  this  late  day  it  is 
worth  the  attempt  to  restore  a  part  of  the  eastern  front,  by  razing  the 
houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  Front  street.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  in  the  year  1S22  this  subject  was  nnich  discussed  in  ihe  public 
prints,  and  the  project  was  strenuously  supported  by  tJie  communi- 
cations of  Paul  Beck,  Esq.  It  may  be  obsen^ed,  as  a  general 
remark,  that  the  high  table  lands  of  IMiiladclphia,  verging  to  "the 
bank"  along  the  river,  never  had  any  where  any  declination 
towards  llie  river,  but  the  general  high  plane  gradually  raised  higher 
and  higher  towards  the  river  until  it  came  to  the  abrupt  blutr. 
Rain-water,  therefore,  naturally  ran  back  from  the  Delaware  front  and 
found  its  way  into  the  Dock  creek,  then  extending  from  Arch  street 
to  Spruce  street.  The  water  falling  between  Race  and  Vine  streets 
from  Second  street,  fell  into  both  those  streets  from  "  the  hill"  once 
between  them ;  for  both  those  streets  were  originally  natural  water 
courses  leading  down  to  the  river,  and  from  that  cause,  when  those 
streets  were  paved,  they  had  to  pave  the  channel  in  the  middle,  and 
to  leave  the  pebble  part  much  lower  than  the  foot-pavements. 
There  was  also  once  "  the  hill"  along  Front  street  near  Combes' 
alley,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  memory  of  D.  Marot,  the  water  once 
ran  from  Front  street  westward  in  that  alley.  There  was  once 
"  the  hill"  near  the  "  Cherry  Garden,"  inclining  from  the  southeast 
comer  of  South  and  Front  streets  towards  the  river.  The  houses 
still  standing  along  Front  street  in  that  neighbourhood  have  their 
yards  one  story  higher  than  Front  street. 

Streets  cut  dotcii  and  raised. — The  streets  as  they  now  are  gra- 
duated are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  presenting  the  original 
level  of  the  city.  In  many  places  they  have  been  raised,  and  in 
others  depressed.  Thus  Market,  Arch  and  Race  streets,  near  Front 
street,  have  all  been  lowered  as  mnch  as  possible ;  and  Front  street 
has  also  been  lowered  to  as  much  of  a  level  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,at  the  foot  of  those  hills  (below  Water  street)  they  have 
been  raised  ;  for  instance,  the  house  still  standing  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Race  and  Water  streets  goes  down  three  steps  to  the  first 
floor,  whereas  it  used  to  go  up  three  or  four  steps,  in  the  memory  of 
some  ancients;  thus  proving  the  raising  of  the  street  there;  at  the 
same  time,  on  Front  street  near  by,  the  street  is  lowered  full  one 
story,  as  the  cellar  of  the  house  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Front 
and  Race  streets,  now  standing  out  of  the  ground,  fully  proves. 

•  Alderman  Plumstcad  once  had  such  a  garden  there,  which  was  the  admiration  of 
the  town.  ^^  ^ 
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Clarke's  score?,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Arch  ami  Water  streelu, 
show,  by  the  arches  above  the  juesenl  windows  and  doors,  that  the 
ground  lloors  have  been  lowered  three  feet,  to  conform  to  th<'.  street 
there.  I'oiiy  years  nijo  the  ijromid  north  of  Arch  street  on  i'^ont 
street  to  above  Kace  street,  western  side,  was  twelve;  feet  higher  than 
tlie  j)resenl  foot-pavement ;  for  instance,  where  the  row  of  modern 
brick  l)uihlin;xs  north  of  Arch  street  now  stands,  was  a  Friends' 
nteeiiiiLj,  called  Hank  nicetini(,  on  a  green  hill,  within  a  brick  wall, 
and  to  which  you  went  up  full  twelve  feet,  by  stejw — several  old 
houses  still  there,  with  cellars  out  of  {jrotind,  indicate  the  same. 
And  below  Arch  street,  in  the  neighbourlujod  oi  Combes''  alley,  the 
late  old  houses  oi  (.Jerhard's  hail  their  first  story  formed  of  what 
was  once  the  cellar  part  under  proimd.  Second  street,  from  Arch 
to  Hi^h  street,  has  Ijcen  cut  down  nearly  two  feet  below  its  former 

f)avement.     Fouilh  street,  from  Arch  street  to  below  High  street, 
las  been  filled  up  full  two  feet. 

Widnut  street,  eastward  from  Second  street,  has  been  raised  as 
much  as  two  feet,  snlliciently  proved  by  an  old  house  still  standing 
on  the  south  side  of  that  street,  which  has  its  groiaid  floor  one  foot 
\)eneath  the  present  pavement.  A\  alnut  street,  west  of  Second 
street,  must  have  been  filled  in  greatly,  as  they  found  jicar  there  a 
paved  street  six  feet  beneath  the  presetit  surface,  in  laying  the  iron 
pipes  near  to  Dock  street.  In  Walnut  street,  by  Third  street,  the 
street  must  have  been  eight  feet  higher  than  now,  forming  (juite  a  hill 
there,  as  the  late  cake  house  near  there  (once  a  part  of  an  old  Cus- 
tom house)  had  nearly  all  of  its  first  story  formed  of  what  was  once 
the  cellar  under  ground.  The  street,  at  the  corner  of  High  and 
Fourth  streets,  has  been  much  raised.  The  house  of  C.  P.  Wayne, 
on  the  southwest  corner,  has  its  floor  raised  one  foot,  and  originally 
the  house  had  several  steps  of  ascent.  Deep  floods  have  been  seen 
there,  by  T.  Mallack  and  others,  quite  across  the  whole  street,  in 
their  early  days.  In  Water  street,  above  Arch  street,  the  street 
must  have  been  raised  two  or  three  feet,  as  a  house  is  still  standing 
there,  Nos.  82  and  84,  having  six  steps  to  go  down  to  what  was  its 
first  floor.  So,  too,  near  S.  Girard's,  the  street  is  raised,  and  a  house 
still  there  descends  one  step  to  its  ground  floor.  In  Water  street, 
above  Chestnut  street,  the  raising  is  manifest  by  a  house  on  the 
bank  side  having  three  steps  down  to  its  first  floor.  Several  houses 
midway  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut  streets,  which  go  down  two 
steps,  and  several  below  Walnut  street  going  down  one  step,  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  elevation  made  in  Water  street  in  those  sections 
since  those  old  houses  were  built.  The  most  of  the  ground  in  the 
southwestern  direction  of  the  city,  and  Southwark,  having  been 
raised  from  two  to  three  feet,  has  generally  caused  all  the  streets  in 
that  direction  to  be  formed  of  earth  filled  in  there;  for  instance,  it 
may  now  !)e  obser\-ed  that  all  the  oldest  houses  along  Passyunk  road 
below  Sliippen  street,  are  full  two  feet  under  the  present  street. 
Out  Fitzwater  street  the  old  houses  are  covered  up  three  feet.     Out 
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South  street,  from  Fifth  to  Ninth  streets,  the  ground  is  artificially 
raised  above  all  the  old  houses  two  and  a  half  feet.  Front  street, 
below  South  street,  is  cut  down  as  much  as  twelve  feet,  as  the  ele- 
vation of  the  houses  on  the  eastern  side  now  show.  Swanson 
street,  from  Almond  street  southward,  has  been  cut  down  as  much 
as  eight  feet,  as  the  houses  on  the  western  side  sulliciently  indicate. 
South  sti-«et,  from  Front  street  to  Little  Water  street,  and  Penn 
street  continued  to  Almond  street,  severally  show,  by  the  cellars  of 
old  houses  standing  above  ground,  that  those  streets  have  been  cut 
through  a  former  rising  ground  there,  once  called  "  tlie  hill." 
Eleventh  street,  from  High  street  to  Arch  street,  has  required  very 
remarkable  filling  up.  A  very  good  three  story  house  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Filbert  street,  and  several  frame  ones  northward  of 
that  street,  have  been  filled  up  to  the  sills  of  the  windows. 

Miscellanea. — The  following  facts  of  sundry  changes  may  be 
brielly  noticed,  to  wit: 

An  aged  gentleman,  T.  H.,  told  me  he  well  remembered  a  fine 
field  of  corn  in  growth  on  the  northwest  corner  of  South  and  Front 
streets.  He  also  remembered  when  water  flowed  into  some  of  the 
cellars  along  the  eastern  side  of  Penn  street  from  the  river  Delaware. 
The  ground  there  has  been  made  ground.  On  the  western  side  it 
was  a  high  steep  bank  from  Front  street.  On  an  occasion  of  digging 
into  it  for  sand  and  gravel,  two  or  three  boys  were  buried  beneath 
the  falling  bank,  and  lost  their  lives. 

The  late  aged  Mr.  Isaac  Parrish  told  me  that  the  square  from 
the  Rotterdam  inn,  in  Third  above  Race  street,  vip  to  Vine  street, 
and  from  Third  to  Fourth  street,  used  to  be  a  large  grass  lot, 
enclosed  with  a  regular  privet  hedge ;  there  he  often  shot  birds  in 
his  youth ;  and  the  late  Alderman  John  liaker  said  he  often  shot 
partridges  there. 

The  late  aged  Thomas  Bradford,  Esq.,  told  me  he  remembered 
when  the  ground  from  Arch  to  Qhcvcy  street,  lying  westward  of 
Third  street,  had  all  the  appearance  of  made  ground,  having  heaps 
of  fresh  earth,  and  several  water  holes. 

George  Vaux,  Esq.,  has  often  heard  it  mentioned  among  his 
ancestors,  that  Richard  Hill,  commissioner  to  Penn,  was  once  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  extending  from  Arch  and  Third  streets  to  Vine 
and  Fifth  streets,  which  he  used  as  a  kind  of  fiirm  ;  and  when  the 
Presl)yterian  church  was  built  on  the  nordiwest  corner  of  Third  and 
Afch  streets,  it  was  called  "  on  Doctor  Hill's  pasture." 

The  row  of  good  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Arch  street,  between 
Fourth  street  and  the  church  ground,  was,  forty  years  ago,  the  area 
of  a  large  yard,  contaiiiing  a  coachmaker's  establishment  on  a  large 
scale. 

At  Pine  and  Front  streets,  the  former  hill  there  has  been  taken 
down  below  the  former  pavement  full  six  feet  deeper,  about  sixteen 
years  ago. 

What  used  to  be  called  Fouquet's  inn  and  bowling  green,  is  now 
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much  nlioivtl  in  iis  njipcarauro ;  il  used  to  be  vi  ry  lural.  jNIany 
tirrs.  of  \arioiis  kinds,  suirouiiilcd  il.  Il  was  .so  imiih  out  of  tt)\\  ii, 
in  niy  l>o\liooil,  that  the  tjiivct.s  rnnniiiii'  norlli  and  soulli  wi'io 
scairi'ly  visihlf,  llicic  bciui;  nowlicii'  ir^ullioiciicy  of  houses  to  !h1io\v 
the  hues  of  ihf  slivci!?,  and  all  ilif  iutcivoninij;  ooninions  niarkrd 
\vith  ol»lii|uo  footj-Kiths.  It  stood  on  risinj;  «:^round,  (a  kind  of  hill,) 
nnd  towards  Race  strccl  il  had  a  dtcj)  dtsccnl  into  thai  .street,  which 
was  (|uito  low  in  thai  nciirhhoinhood.  1  now  find  that  Choiry 
stivcl  (not  then  thouLdii  of)  is  extended  throujih  the  j)reniises  close 
to  the  house.  (The  old  house,  still  standing,  is  seen  near  the  sotuh- 
west  corner  (^f  Cherry  and  Tenlh  streets.  Il  was  famous  in  ila 
dav — with  mauv  surroimdinij  outhouses.] 

Timothy  .Matlack,  when  he  came  to  IMuladeljiliia,  in  ITh"),  could 
readily  pas.s  diaironally  from  Third  to  Fourth  street,  through  the 
s<|unre  fonurd  from  Chestnut  to  High  street;  the  houses  being  only 
here  ami  there  built. 

Mrs.  Hilev,  who  if  now  alive  would  be  about  108  years  of  age, 
said  she  could  well  remember  when  Sekcl's  corner,  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  High  street  and  Fourth,  was  once  a  cow  lot  which 
was  ofVered  to  her  father  at  a  rent  of  jf'lO.  She  could  then  walk 
across  from  that  corner  diagonally  to  Third  street  by  a  pathway. 

Graydon,in  his  Memoirs,  says,  that  in  1755,  "in  peissing  from 
Chcstnutsireet  up  Fourth  street,  the  intervals  took  up  as  much  space 
as  the  buildinus,  and,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  tliere  a  house, 
the  Fifth  street  might  then  have  been  called  the  western  extremity 
of  the  city." 

Colonel  A.  J.  MoitIs,  whose  recollections  began  earlier,  (ninety 
years  ago,)  says  he  could  remember  when  there  were  scarcely  any 
houses  westward  of  Fourth  street.  The  first  he  ever  saw  in  Fifth 
street,  was  a  row  of  two  stoiy  brick  houses  (lately  standing,)  on  the 
east  side,  a  little  above  High  street.  He  was  then  about  10  years 
of  age,  and  the  impression  was  fixed  upon  his  memory  by  its  being 
the  occasion  of  killing  one  of  the  men  on  the  scafToIding. 

The  wharves  along  the  city  front  on  the  Delaware  have  under- 
gone considerable  changes  since  the  peace  of  1783,  and  still  more 
since  179.3.  Several  of  them  had  additions  in  front,  so  as  to 
extend  them  more  into  the  channel ;  and  at  several  places  stores 
were  built  upon  the  wharves ;  but  the  greatest  changes  were 
the  filling  up  of  sundry  docks,  and  joining  wliarves  before  separated, 
so  that  you  could  pretty  generally  go  from  wharf  to  wharf  ^^  ithout 
the  former  fiequent  inconvenience  of  going  back  to  Water  street  to 
be  able  to  reach  the  next  wharf.  For  instance,  before  the  present 
Delaware  avenue  was  made,  you  could  walk  from  Race  to  Arch  street 
along  the  whar\es,  where  forty  years  ago  you  could  not,  short  of 
three  or  four  interruptions.  We  now  wish  another  and  final  improve- 
ment,— a  paved  wharf  street  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  with  a  fidl 
line  of  trees  on  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  side.  This  would 
invite,  and  perhaps  secure,a  water  promenade,  and  be  in  itself,  some 
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reparation  for  destroying  the  once  intended  promenade  of  the  eastern 
side  of  Front  street. 

^lunday's  Run  was  once  a  Ijrook  which  crossed  Higli  street  at 
Tenih  street,  as  seen  and  renieinbered  by  old  Butler.  Arch  street 
at  the  same  time  was  only  laid  out  to  Eighth  street,  and  all  beyond 
was  woods.  Woods  in  that  street,  came  down  as  far  as  Fifth  street  in 
his  time,  say  in  1748.  When  he  was  IS  he  used  to  drive  his  father's 
wagon  down  that  street  from  his  father's  place  at  the  Gulf. 

Elliott,  in  his  "Enoch  Wray,"  gives  an  emphatic  description  of  a 
city,  when  advancing  from  its  state  of  out-commons  to  the  form  of 
streets  and  houses — saying  : 

"  Now  streets  invade  the  country  ;  and  he  strays, 
Lost  in  strange  paths,  still  seekins;,  and  in  vain, 
For  ancient  land  marks,  or  the  lonely  lane, 
Where  oft  he  played  at  Crusoe,  when  a  boy.'' 

"  All  that  was  lovely  then  is  gloomy  now. 
Then,  no  strange  paths  perplexed  thee,  no  new  streets. 
Where  draymen  bawl,  while  rogues  kick  up  a  row — 
And  lish-wives  grin,  while  fopling,  fopling  meets." 

It  maybe  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  earliest  construction  of  build- 
ings in  the  city,  there  must  have  been  some  di/Ference  from  the 
present,  in  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  poles,  or  other  causes  of 
error  in  ranging  the  houses — for  instance  Wigglesworth's  old  house 
in  Second  street  above  Chestnut,  stood  too  much  wcstwardly  at  its 
northern  corner,  and  stood  out  too  much  on  the  pavement.  So  too 
Savial's  house  in  Front  street  opposite  to  Combes'  alley.  The  old 
house  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Walnut  and  Water  streets  did  the 
same.  In  the  streets  ranging  east  and  west,  the  oldest  houses  stood 
into  .the  street  too  far  north — for  instance,  the  old  Inn  once  on  the 
corner  where  the  Philadelphia  Bank  now  stands,  stood  out  so  far 
on  Chestnut  street  as  to  leave  only  two  or  three  feet  of  pavement, 
and  seven  or  eight  of  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  Chestnut 
street,  stood  as  much  back  from  the  present  range  of  houses.  The 
bake  house  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Walnut  and  Fifth  streets, 
stood  out  too  near  the  present  gutterway  in  Walnut  street.  We  have 
so  often  seen  other  old  houses  in  sundry  other  places  in  the  city, 
having  the  same  relations  and  bearings,  as  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  there  was,  for  a  while,  some  prevailing  misconception  or  error. 
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It  is  ver}'  natural  iliat  ilio  yiniili  at  any  ii'wo.n  time,  should,  wiih- 
out  inciuirv,  inft>r  tlial  all  tlir  familiar  cusloms  and  tllinl,^s  which 
thoy  Ix'hold  were  always  so  Itclorr  their  time,  when,  often,  many  of 
ihom  may  have  hcon  just  introduced.  This  fact  I  often  realize  in 
my  ohscrvation  even  now  nmoni^  the  rising  f]^eneration.  This  rc- 
llection  leads  us  (o  think  that  liereaftcr  many  customs  may  be  intro- 
duced, after  the  practices  of  older  cities,  to  which  we  are  now 
strangers,  hut  which,  without  some  passing  notice  here,  might  not 
he  known  to  he  new  after  they  had  been  familiarized  among  us  a 
few  years.  I  miMiiion,  therefore,  customs  which  do  not  exist  now, 
hut  which  will  doubtless  come  to  our  use  from  the  example  of 
Europe — such  as  shoeblacks  soliciting  to  clean  shoes  and  boots  on 
the  wearer,  in  the  streets — dealers  in  old  clothes  bearing  them  on 
their  shoulders  and  selling  them  in  the  public  walks  — men  draw- 
ing light  tnicks  with  goods,  in  lieu  of  hoi-ses — men  carrying  a  tele- 
scope by  night  to  show  through  to  street  passengers — women  wheel- 
ing wheelbarrows  to  vend  oranges  and  such  like  articles — cobblers' 
stalls  and  book  stalls,  etc.,  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  footpaths — 
men  and  women  ballad-singers  stopping  at  corners  to  sing  for  pennies 
— porters  carrying  sedan  chairs — women  having  meat  and  cofTee 
stalls  in  the  street  for  hungry  passengers,  &c. 

From  thoughts  like  these  we  are  disposed  to  notice  several  of  the 
changes  already  effected  within  a  few  years  past,  as  so  "many  inno- 
vations or  alleged  improvements  on  the  days  by-gone. 

Caiididates  for  Office. — Those  who  now  occasionally  set  forth 
their  claims  to  public  favour,  by  detailed  statements  in  their  proper 
names,  would  have  met  with  little  or  no  countenance  in  the  public 
suffrages  in  the  olden  time.  Sheriffs  have  nsually  taken  the  prece- 
dence in  these  things,  and  it  is  known  that  the  first  person  who  ever 
had  the  boldness  to  publish  himself  as  a  candidate  for  sheriff, and  to 
laud  his  own  merits,  occurred  in  the  person  of  Mordecai  Lloyd,  in  the 
year  1744,  begging  the  good  people  for  their  votes  by  his  publica- 
tions in  English  and  German.  At  the  same  time  Nicholas  Scull,  an 
opposing  candidate,  resorted  to  the  same  measure,  and  apologized 
for  "  the  new  mode,"  as  imposed  upon  him  by  the  practice  of  others. 

Riun  Distilleries. — Rum  distilled  from  molasses  was  once  an 
article  largely  manufactured  and  sold  in  Philadelphia.  It  bore  as 
good  a  price  as  the  Boston  or  New  England  rum,  and  both  of  them 
nearly  as  much  as  that  imported  from  the  West  Indies.     About  the 
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year  1T62,  there  used  to  be  frequent  mention  of  Wharton's  "great 
still-house,"  on  the  wharf  near  (he  Swedes'  Cliurch ;  also,  Sims' 
and  Cadwallader's  still-house  below  the  Drawbridge;  one  in  Front 
above  Arch  street ;  two  large  ones  in  Cable  lane  ;  one  at  Masters', 
above  Point  Pleasant,  in  Kensington ;  one  out  High  street,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  streets. 

Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes. — A  manufactory  of  these  was  first  esta- 
blished in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  17T2,  in  (he  stores  on  Goodman's 
wharf,  (since  Smith's)  a  little  above  Race  street. 

Millinery  Stores. — It  is  still  within  the  memory  of  the  aged  when 
and  where  (he  first  store  of  this  kind  was  introduced  into  the  city.  It 
was  begun  by  the  Misses  Pearson,  (one  of  wliom  married  Capt.  Sparks,) 
in  a  small  frame  house  in  South  Second  street,  a  little  below  Chestnut 
street,  and  long  (hey  enjoyed  the  sole  business  without  a  rival. 

Hucksters. — A  genus  now  so  prevalent  in  our  market — an  irre- 
sponsible, unknown,  but  taxing  race,  odious  as  "  the  publicans"  of 
old,  were  without  their  present  motives  or  rewards  in  the  former  days. 

Pawnbrokers  are  altogether  of  modern  esfciblishment  among 
us,  rising  in  obscurity  and  with  little  notice,  till  they  have  spread 
like  a  malaria  over  the  morals  of  (he  community.  Their  alarming 
progress  is  a  real  blur  upon  our  character,  as  it  evidences  so  power- 
fully the  fact  of  bad  living  among  so  many  of  our  population.  Only 
thirty  years  ago  a  pawnbroker  would  have  starved  among  us !  Since 
those  in  the  city  have  been  put  under  some  legal  surveillance  and 
control,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  contributors 
taxed  to  their  onerous  support.  In  making  some  researches  among 
the  records  of  the  city  police  it  has  been  ascertained,  as  the  result 
of  one  year's  waste  in  these  founts  of  wretchedness  and  misery,  (hat 
there  have  been  180,000  pledges,  and  that  the  exhibit  for  one  week  in 
winter,  has  shown  an  array  of  articles  to  the  following  efllcct,  to  wit : 

Articles  of  women's  dress,    -------  945 

Do.     of  men's  dress,  --------  S25 

Clocks  and  watches,   ---------  240 

Gold  watches,    -----------  45 

Silver,  table  and  tea  spoons,  -------  235 

Ear  and  finger  rings,  chains  and  brooches,  -    -  224 

Bibles,      ------ 9 

Other  articles  not  enumerated,  ------  96G 

Total  3489  in  one  week ! 

There  were,  indeed,  poor  among  us  in  former  years,  but  then  (hey 
were  in  general  a  virtuous  poor,  who  had  the  compassion  of  (heir 
neighbours,  and,  for  that  reason,  could  have  foinid  temporary  relief 
from  articles  such  as  above  s(ated,  without  the  resort  to  usurious 
imposts.  In  short,  they  did  well  enough  without  pawnbrokers,  and 
the  change  to  the  present  system  is  appalling ! 

Lottery  Brokers. — These  also  arc  a  new  race,  luxuriating  on  (he 
imaginative  schemings  of  some,  and  (he  aversion  to  honest  labour  in 
others.     They  are  a  race  who  hold  "  the  word  of  promise  to  (he  car 
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nnd  l)ro:ik  it  to  ilu*  hope"  of  ilumsaiuls !  "IMicir  llaiinj;  aiul  inliusive 
signs  and  ail\ frlisfimMils,  which  nict't  lh«!  rye  at  cvciy  tuin,  luv.  so 
nmiiv  iKiiiiAil  proofs  of  the  hivish  patioiiaj^c  they  rcooivc  from  the  ctc- 
dulily  of  their  fortiine-seekiny;  volaiies.  1  never  sec  their  glaring  digns 
without  a  secret  wish  to  adil  a  scroll,  hoth  as  a  satire  on  them,  and  as 
n  sentence  conveying  in  nuich  juiiiil  ihc  jiiih  of  all  they  promise,  lo 
wit: 

••  Battcr'it  :iik1  liaiikrupt  forluiii-s  nu'inlfd  luTi-!" 

0\n  forefathers,  it  is  true,  much  resorted  to  lotteries  for  raising  money 
wanted  for  puhlic  purjxiscs  before  the  Revolution,  (as  will  he  noticed 
in  another  j)lace,)  l)iu  then,  as  "  the  puhlic  good  was  the  aim"  the  citi- 
zens conlially  lent  their  aid  to  sell  the  tickets  withoui  fee  or  reward, 
and  in  ell'eci  gave  the  price  of  their  tickets  as  so  nuuh  willing  gift  lo 
the  oliject  intended  by  the  lottery. 

Sec>ni</-/itiii(/  L'lothts  and  S/iocblar/cs. — Shoe  blacking  and  the 
sale  of  cast  oil' clothes,  as  nowoi)ened  in  cellars  by  the  blacks,  is  quite 
a  modern  all'air.  0U\  clothes  were  never  sold  formerly  ;  when  it  was 
rather  a  connnon  pftictice  to  turn  them,  or  to  cut  them  down  forchil- 
drcrt ;  and  all  boots  and  shoes  were  blacked  at  home,  by  children, 
apprentices,  or  domestics,  with  spit-balls  held  in  the  hand,  and  much 
less  shining  than  now.  Even  the  houses  now  so  connnon  for  sell- 
ing ready  maile  garments  for  gentlemen's  wear  is  quite  a  new  thing, 
and  was  lirst  began  at  the  Shakespeare  buildings  by  liurk,  who  made 
enough  thereby  to  allure  others  to  his  imitation. 

Oi/skr  Cclku's. — These,  as  we  now  see  them,  arc  the  introduction 
of  but  a  few  years.  When  first  introduced,  they  were  of  jinich  infe- 
rior appearance  to  the  present;  were  entirely  managed  by  blacks,  and 
did  not  at  fii-st  include  gentlemen  among  their  visiters.  I3efore  that 
lime,  oysters  were  vended  along  the  streets  in  wheelbarrows  only ; 
even  carts  were  not  used  for  their  conveyance,  and  gentlemen  who 
loved  raw  oysters  \vere  sufficiently  in  character  to  stop  the  barrow  and 
swallow  their  half  dozen  without  the  appendage  of  crackers,  tfcc. 

Intelligence  Ojfices. — These  oflftces  for  finding  places  for  servants, 
began  within  a  very  few  years  and  upon  a  very  small  scale,  were  very 
little  resorted  to  except  by  strangers,  and  were  generally  conducted  at 
first  by  blacks.  There  w  as,  indeed,  an  "  Intelligence  Office"  adver- 
tised in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  before  the  Revolution,  but  it  com- 
bined otlicr  objects,  gained  no  imitatioirs,  and  died  unnoticed.  A 
belter  scheme  than  any  of  these  has  been  recently  got  up  by  the 
citizens  lliemselves,  to  help  senants  to  places,  and  to  guard  and  im- 
prove their  morals,  which  promises  to  be  a  general  benefit. 

General  i-emarks  on  various  Items  of  Change. — I  notice  as  among 
the  remarkable  changes  of  Philadelphia,  within  the  period  of  my 
own  observation,  that  there  is  an  utter  change  of  the  manner  and 
quantity  of  business  done  by  tradesmen.  When  I  was  a  boy,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  conducting  their  business  in  the  present  whole- 
sale manner,  and  by  eflforts  at  monopoly.  No  masters  were  seen  ex- 
empted from  personal  labour  in  any  branch  of  business — living  on  the 
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profits  derived  from  many  hired  journeymen ;  and  no  places  were 
sous^htout  at  much  expense,  and  display  of  si^is  and  decorated  win- 
dows, to  allure  custom.  Then  almost  every  apprentice,  when  of  age, 
ran  his  equal  chance  for  his  share  of  business  in  his  neighbourhood, 
by  setling  up  for  himself,  and,  with  an  apprentice  or  two,*  getting 
into  a  cheap  location,  and  by  dint  of  application  and  good  work,  re- 
commending himself  to  his  neighbourhood.  Thus  every  shoemaker 
or  tailor  w.is  a  man  for  himself;  thus  was  eveiy  tinman,  blacksmith, 
iiatter,  wheelwright,  weaver,  barber,  bookbinder,  umbrella  maker, 
coppersmith,  and  brassfoundcr,  painter  and  glazier,  cedar  cooper, 
plasterer,  cabinet  and  chairmaker,  chaisemaker,  &c.  It  was  only 
trades  indispensably  requiring  many  hands,  among  whom  we  saw 
many  journeymen  ;  such  as  shipwrights,  brickmakers,  masons,  car- 
penters, tanners,  printers,  stoneciitters,  and  such  like.  In  those  days, 
if  they  did  not  aspire  to  much,  they  were  more  sure  of  the  end — a 
decent  competency  in  old  age,  and  a  tranquil  and  certain  Uvelihood 
while  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  its  reward. 

Large  stores,  at  that  time,  exclusively  wholesale,  were  but  rare, 
except  among  the  shipping  merchants,  so  called,  and  it  is  fully  within 
my  memory,  that  all  the  hardware  stores,  which  were  intended  to  be 
wholesale  dealers,  by  having  their  regular  sets  of  country  customers,  for 
whose  supplies  they  made  their  regular  importations,  were  obliged,  by 
the  practice  of  the  trade  and  the  expectations  of  the  citizens,  to  be 
equally  retailers  in  their  ordinary  business.  They  also,  as  subser\'ient 
to  usage,  had  to  be  regular  importers  of  numerous  stated  articles  in  the 
dry  goods  line,  and  especially  in  most  articles  in  the  woollen  line.  At 
that  time,  ruinous  overstocks  of  goods  imported  were  utterly  unknown, 
and  supplies  from  auction  sales,  as  now,  were  iieither  depended  upon 
nor  resorted  to.  The  same  advance  "  on  the  sterling"  was  the  set  price 
of  every  storekeeper's  profit.  As  none  got  suddenly  rich  by  monopo- 
lies, they  went  through  whole  lives,  gradually  but  surely  augmenting 
their  estates,  without  the  least  fear  or  the  misfortune  of  bankniptcy. 
When  it  did  rarely  occur,  such  was  the  surprise  and  the  general  sym- 
pathy of  the  public,  that  citizens  saluted  each  other  with  sad  faces, 
and  made  their  regrets  and  condolence  a  measure  of  common  concern. 
An  aged  person  has  told  me  that  when  the  inhal)itant  and  proprietor 
of  that  large  house,  formerly  the  post  ofl^ce,  at  thecornerof  Chestnut 
street  and  Carpenter's  court,  suddenly  failed  in  business,  the  whole 
house  was  closely  shut  up  for  one  week,  as  an  emblem  of  the  deepest 
family  mourning ;  and  all  who  passed  the  house  instinctively  stopped 
and  mingled  the  expressions  of  their  lively  regret.  Now  how  ciianged 
are  matters  in  these  particulars!  Now  men  fail  with  hardy  indiffer- 
ence, and  some  of  them  have  even  the  effrontery  to  appear  abroad  in 
expensive  display,  elbowing  aside  their  suffering  creditors  at  public 
places  of  expensive  resort.  I  occasionally  meet  with  such,  by  whom 
I  have  been  injured,  who  indulge  in  travelling  equipages,  with  which 

•  Apprentices  then  were  found  in  every  thing  ; — now  they  often  give  a  premium  or 
find  their  own  clothes,  &c. 
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ihcy  ilfli-,'!!!  u»  jKiss  ami  ilusl  inc,  and  who,  IU'V(Mtln.•los^::,  would  feel 
llu'ir  tliuniiy  iiiiirli  in.^iilicd  at  even  a  civil  hint  (oHpait!  nu' hiil  a  lillli; 
of  llie  ilisiCL,Midi'il  dtl»t.  ll  iiiii:;lit  low n  ihc  anoi^aiicy  ofsomi'  hucIi, 
to  know,  lliiMC  w;u>  once  a  time  in  our  colony  wlicii  t^ucli  lu'cdlcss 
and  dcsjHMalc  dealers  and  livere  wen;  hold  lor  a  Icrui  of  years  to  pay 
Uieir  jusulebts. 

The  overworked  niid  painfully  excited  business  men  of  ilic. 
j-)re:?ent  day,  have  iiitle  ronoeption  of  the  traniiuil  and  coniposcil 
lMijine5.>?  habits  of  (heir  forefathers  in  the  same  line  of  pur:>uit.s,  in 
I'hihulelphia.  The  excited  and  anxious  deah-rs  of  this  day,  nii<jfht 
be  j;lad  lt»  i:[ive  up  half  of  their  present  elaborate  <;ains,to  possessbut 
lialf  of  tin-  peace  and  coutentnienl  fell  and  enjoyed  by  their  moderate 
anil  trani|uil  pri»ixenitors.  In  the  former  days,  all  prices  were  alike; 
the  percentiige  of  jj;ain  was  uniform — there  was  no  motive  to  run 
about  tow  II  to  seek  out  nndcrscUcrs.  Tiicy  aimed  at  no  sucii  thing. 
They  would  have  deemed  the  spirit  of  monopohj  a  sin  of  discredit- 
able selfishness.  The  selfish  spirit  since  introduced,  has  had  its  own 
rewanl ;  and  the  generation  which  now  aims  to  c7t^-ross,  have 
become  (luur  own  tormentors.  They  have  increased  their  necessary 
cares  and  labours,  wiihout  producing  the  proposed  nnjiiopoly  ;  for 
where  all  are  necessarily  constrained  to  aim  at  rivalry,  and  to  struggle 
for  self-existence,  (he  competition  has  to  become  general,  and  thus 
we  go  on  afllicting  ourselves  wiihout  avail !  Truly,  in  all  these 
matters,  our  tranquil,  contented,  moderately  prosperous  forefathers-, 
far  surpassed  the  present  race  of  business  men  in  their  just  estimate 
of  life  and  happiness.  They  understood  and  practised  upon  the 
word  comfort  in  all  they  did  !    At  that  they  steadily  aimed. 

It  strikes  me  as  among  the  remarkable  changes  of  modern  times, 
that  blacksmith  shops,  which  used  to  be  low,  rough  one  story  sheds, 
here  and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  always  fronting  on 
the  main  streets,  have  been  crowded  out  as  nuisances,  or  rather  as 
eyesores  to  genteel  neighbourhoods.  Then  the  workmen  stood  on 
ground  floors  in  clogs  or  wooden-soled  shoes,  to  avoid  the  damp  of 
the  ground.  But  now  they  are  seen  to  have  their  operations  in 
genteel  three  story  houses,  with  warerooms  in  front,  and  with  their 
furnaces  and  anvils,  (fcc,  in  their  yards  or  back  premises. 

"  Lines  of  packets,"  as  w^e  now  see  them,  for  Liverpool  and  for 
Havre  abroad,  and  for  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  6cc.,  at 
home,  are  but  lately  originated  among  us.  The  London  packet  in 
primitive  days  made  her  voyage  but  twice  a  year.  And  before  the 
Revolution  all  vessels  going  to  England  or  Ireland  used  to  be  ad- 
vertised on  the  walls  of  the  comer  houses,  saying  w'hen  to  sail  and 
where  they  laid.  Some  few  instances  of  this  kind  occuned  even 
after  the  war  of  Independence.  In  those  days  vessels  going  to 
Great  Britain,  were  usually  called  "  going  home." 

Kalm,  W'hen  here  ninety  years  ago,  made  a  remark  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  then  New  York,  though  so  much  smaller  as  a  city, 
was  tlie  most  commercial,  saying,  "  It  probably  carries  on  a  more 
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extensive  commerce  than  any  town  in  the  Eiighsh  colonies,  and  it  is 
said  they  ^end  more  ships  to  London  than  they  do  frojn  IMiihi- 
delpliia." 

From  the  period  of  1790  to  ISOO  tlie  London  trade  was  all  the 
channel  we  used  for  the  introduction  of  sprini^and  fall  goods.  The 
arrival  of  (he  London  ships  at  Ciinbrd's  wharf  used  to  set  the  whole 
trading  ccnmumity  in  a  hustle  to  sec  them  "  haul  into  the  wharf." 
Soon  the  whole  range  of  Front  street,  from  Arch  to  Walnut  street, 
was  lumhered  with  the  packages  from  the  Pigou,  the  Adriana,  the 
Wcushington,  ttc. 

Great  and  noisy  were  the  hreaking  up  of  packages,  and  busy 
were  the  masters,  clerks  and  porters  to  get  in  and  display  their  newly 
arrived  treasures.  Soon  after  were  seen  the  city  retailers,  generally, 
females  in  that  time,  hovering  about  like  butterflies  near  a  rivulet, 
mingling  among  the  men,  and  viewing  with  admiration  the  rich 
displays  of  British  chintses,  muslins  and  calicoes  of  the  latest 
London  modes.  The  Liverpool  trade  was  not  at  that  time  opened, 
and  Liverpool  itself  had  not  grown  into  the  overwhelming  rival  of 
Bristol  and  Hull — places  with  which  we  formerlj'  had  some  trade  for 
articles  not  drawn  from  the  great  London  storehouse. 
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When  foreigners  speak  scoutingly  of  us,  because  we  have  not  this 
and  that  refinement  of  foreign  luxury,  they  do  not  consider,  as  a 
cause,  that  we  are  still  a  "  new  world,"  and  a  still  newer  nation; 
and  that  the  wonder  is  not,  ichy  we  are  not  so  finished  as  they 
desire,  but  that  we  are  already  so  wonderfully  advanced  and  im- 
proved. Our  own  people,  too,  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  this  as 
a  cause,  just  because  so  very  few  of  the  middle  aged  among  us  are 
acquainted  with  the  fiicts  of  things  as  they  werc^  even  so  recently  as 
the  Revolution.  We  were  then,  in  Pennsylvam'a,  but  one  hundred 
years  of  age  as  colonists;  and  it  is  only  since  the  period  of  ISOO, 
when,  as  self-ruled  and  independent,  we  "  irent  ahead''''  in  wealth, 
iniprovemcnt,  credit  and  renown.  Till  then,  we  had  the  plain  sim- 
plicity anc^  frugal  habits  of  colonists,  and  were  still  struggling  through 
the  immense  debt  of  costs  and  losses,  incurred  as  the  price  of  our 
independence.  Before  the  year  ISOO  we  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  carpets,  sideboards,  massive  plate,  gigs,  barouches  and 
coaches;  and  were  sufficiently  satisfied  with  sanded  floors,  white- 
washed parlours  and  halls,  rush  chairs,  plain  chaises,  corner  chimnies, 
comer  clocks  and  glass  door  bufTets  and  cupboards.     Since  then, 
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our  romls,  liriili^c;',  fainis,  houses,  lu)ii'Is  and  villus,  wore  nil  (o  be 
made  I'niuj  llic  n)ugli,l)y  the  power  ol' ihe  wooilinau's  axe,  t.Ve.,  and 
cspeoially  so  in  the  slate  of  New  York,  all  westward  of  All)any  and 
.Sehenectady.  Our  mechanism,  machinery  and  n)annfac(nres  were 
all  lo  invent  and  fabricate.  C)ur  colleu;es  and  schools  of  learnini,'', 
and  churches,  to  raise  and  enilow  ;  our  literatinc,  j)ui)licalions  and 
press  concerns,  to  orij,Mnale  and  sustain;  authors,  arlisis,  jjoots  and 
painters,  to  create  and  cherish.  'J'hese,anil  hundreds  of  oilier  achitne- 
ments,  not  here  nanie»l  in  so  hrief  a  review  of  our  proj^ress  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood, — all  lione  in  one  hundred  and  sixly  years,  since 
Pemisylvania  was  "  a  w  aste  howlin^j^  wilderness,"  the  liome  of  the  aijo- 
rigines;  or  in  about  sixly -six  years,  since  wc  were  set  free  as  a  Utile 
peoplcy  to  bet^in  a  national  establishment  for  ourselves!  Those  arc 
Uiinsis  which  ought  to  be  our  perpetual  praise,  and  ought  lo  excite  the 
admiiation,  and  not  the  spleen,  of  the  Halls,  Ilnmiiions  and  Trol- 
lopes,  and  other  visiting  journalists,  of  the  day.  AVe  have  suflicient 
answers  to  all  their  sneers  and  self-complacency,  if  we  duly  respect 
ourselves,  when  we  point  them  to  the  raj)id  growth  of  our  cities,  and 
inland  improvements;  lo  our  canals,  railroads,  steamboats  and  steam 
inventions ;  our  commerce,  and  naval  enterprise  and  glory ;  to  our 
expensive  improvements  and  embellishments,  every  where  manifest 
where  we  journey  ;  and  last,  but  least,  if  justly  estimated,  our  rapid 
progress  in  the  luxur}'  of  decoration,  entertainment  and  displa}'. 
For  these  last,  as  republicans  pledged  to  simplicity  of  manners  and 
economy  of  government,  we  have  least  cause  to  glory  or  exult ;  and 
could  we  but  duly  appreciate  our  own  best  interests,  we  should  scout 
the  most  of  them,  as  being,  at  best,  but  cornipting  and  enenating 
imitations  of  kingly  pride  and  exotic  vain- glory — not  becoming 
either  our  profession  or  our  wants.  Our  proper  character  and  just 
dignity,  as  a  self-ruled  people,  should  be  to  make  our  country  a 
pattern  and  praisewoilhy  example,  to  the  coiTupt  governments  and 
oppressed  people  of  the  old  world  ;  not  the  servile  and  debased  imi- 
tator of  courtly  modes  and  forms,  from  which  our  fathers  so  earnestly 
and  devotedly  divorced  themselves  apd  their  posterity.  It  might  be 
pertinently  remarked,  that  it  is  a  fact,  that  all  tlie  foi-eigners  who 
visited  us  as  colonies,  and  they  were  chiefly  British,  gave  us  full 
commendation  for  every  thing ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  set  up  for  our- 
selves, and  especially  when  we  went  fearfully  ahead,  then  we 
excited  their  envy  and  jealousy,  and  gave  full  vigour  to  their  carping 
at  every  thing!  It  is  still,  however,  true,  that  while  a  class  of 
Englishmen  scout  at  our  state  of  society,  another  portion  of  them  are 
actually  ovenunning  us  with  the  number  who  desire  to  ignite  them- 
sehes  to  our  state  and  condition  forever. 

Our  kind  and  c[uantity  of  reading,  and  polite  hterature,  is  wholly 
changed  since  the  great  increase  of  our  printers  and  publishers. 
Since  the  year  1800  there  has  been  an  entire  change,  rapidly  invading 
all  the  formerly  received  principles.  New  books,  in  every  form, 
have  since  been  flitting  across  the  Atlantic — mere  ephemera  to  Uve 
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and  perisli  in  the  month  !  As  c^ood  old  Bishop  Usher  said,  even  in 
his  day,  "•  tlie  press  must  be  kept  going,  and  if  a  good  book  could 
occasionally  be  eked  out,  it  might  be  endured!"  Bui  how  vastly 
lias  times  changed  since  then]  Who  now  can  tell  the  number  of 
forgotten  books,  which  have  had  their  popularity  and  run,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  in  this  coimtry  !  It  retpurcs  but  the  time  of  a 
middle  aged  person  among  us,  to  remember  when  we  possessed  a 
stiible  and  standard  course  of  belles-lettres  reading;  and  when  it  was 
such,  the  quotations  from  them  were  much  more  frequent  in  writing 
and  conversation.  A  man  then  could  provide  himself  with  a  library 
at  one  purchase,  and  deemed  it  an  iiffixir  finished  for  a  life  of  good 
reading ;  but  now  paper-covered  books  come  out,  and  must  be 
bought,  to  keep  current  with  the  times,  faster  than  we  can  conve- 
niently find  binders  to  re-cover  and  finish  them !  Novels,  romances 
and  fictions  were  scarcely  known, — Fielding  had  furnished  our 
needed  supply.  The  Yicar  of  Wakefield,  Don  Quixote  and  (Jil 
Bias,  were  conned  almost  by  heart.  We  read,  for  style  in  compo- 
sition, Addison's  Spectator,  Johnson's  Rambler,  and  Blair's  Lectures 
and  Sermons;  but  since  then,  we  have  quite  a  new  formation  of 
sundry  adverbs,  made  on  the  authority  of  sundry  popular  writers. 
"The  invaluable  works  of  our  elder  writers,  (says  Wordsworth,) 
even  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  are  driven  into  neglect  by  frantic 
novels,  sickly  and  stupid  German  tragedies,  and  deluges  of  idle  and 
extravagant  stories  in  verse."  All  the  poetic  works  of  Pope  and 
Dryden  had  to  be  read  numerous  limes ;  and  the  Essay  on  Man 
was  frequently  wholly  committed  to  memory.  Shakspeare  was  ten 
limes  as  much  read  then  as  now.  Grecian,  Roman  and  English 
history  were  really  and  efi'ectively  studied — not  at  the  schools,  as 
now  pretended,  but  at  home,  in  reading  families.  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  and  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  were  then  firlly 
read  by  unprofessional  gentlemen,  as  a  necessary  part  of  English 
literature.  Milton's.  Young's,  Thomson's,  W^olcott's  and  Gold- 
smith's poetry,  possessed  the  mind,  and  influenced  (he  imacination, 
of  every  instructed  per'son.  Hven  the  school  books  of  that  day  were 
wholly  difiercnt,  and  children's  minds  w£re  beguiled  to  story  reading 
by  a  course  of  class  books,  now  unknown.  Thomas  Dobson  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  book  printing.  He  came  soon  after  the  peace  of 
178.3.  Before  his  time,  five  or  six  printers  used  to  join  to  print  a 
Testament,  (fcc. !  Aitkin  got  Congress  to  help  him  to  print  a  small 
Bible,  in  two  volumes ! 

There  was  once  far  less  dependence  upon  place  and  office  than 
now.  No  men  were  to  be  found  living,  as  now,  by  the  trade  or 
profession  of  o.  politician.  When  every  man's  mind  was  influenced 
by  the  moderate  things  prevailing  around  him,  all  seemed  contented 
with  their  individual  callings,  as  learned  from  their  boyhood  ;  and 
they  rested  in  the  same  till  death,  or  increase  of  goods,  chantrrd  their 
position.  It  is  easy  now  to  remember  such  men  as  Brrrd,  Biddle, 
Frebiger,  &c.,  as  perpetual  Prothonotaries,  Clerks  of  Courts,  Reeis- 
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(en*,  RoairdtMs.  vV<-.  Iiulcnl,  it  was  oiicc  as  Cdiiunon  to  sec  dfiicial 
im|U'r.-<.slatiiiLr  a  rtconl  as  lioiic  '*  at  Itiorkdcii,"  as  at.  "  tin;  Rccordor's 
ollirc."  Ill  slmrl,  it  was  only  in  the  (innual  vhrlivv  ofjicat  thai  we 
fvn  witiicssoil  any  diauiji's.  It  was  only  alioiil  the  lime  of  Ciovoiiior 
.M'Kcaii's  servioi",  17'.>*.',  that  the  coniiiimiiiy  (•v<'r  t^aw  (he  new 
piiinipU-  cariiid  out,  tliat  "the  sjx)ils  of  ollice  helon<^  to  the  viclois'' 
in  the  election!  yinee  then,  we  have  often  witnessed  disliibiition 
of  olliccs  without  regard  (o  merit  or  to  <|ualifieations.  "  ""JMiey  had 
served  their  party,"  anil  t/iat  consliluted  their  claim  to  reward  !  On 
this  new  principle  of  action,  we  iiave  heen  hut  too  often  reminded 
of  our  Hihle  declanition — that  "  it  is  a.  sorry  sight  to  sec  jirinces 
walking  on  fool  and  servants  riding  on  asses;"  or,  like  (he  cave  of 
Adullam,  we  find  places  occupied  by  every  one  that  is  in  debt  or 
distress,  and  every  one  that  has  been  discarded  !  'JMicrc  was  no  such 
thing  US'  jutitid/iinir  and  urging  for  ollice  in  Governor  JMilllin's  time, 
and  none  in  AVashinglon's  or  Adams'  administration.  The  turning 
out  system  began  with  M'Kean,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  a 
great  degree,  and  Mr.  Jcllerson,  as  President,  in  a  lesser  degree  ;  but 
///(//  were  the  beginners. 

The  restrictions  set  upon  our  mechanics  before  the  Revolution  is 
m  general  but  very  little  known  now  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  mother  country  purposed  to  engross  (he  making  and  vending 
of  almost  all  we  used.  Even  our  very  tnimls  were  put  under  her 
leaching,  and  we  were  scarcely  jieniiittcd  to  think,  but  in  such  kind 
of  literature  as  she  chose  to  connnand  and  bestow.  In  this  way,  we 
had  our  Primers  and  Dilworth's  Spelling  books  and  Arithmetics. 
We  made  no  books  for  ourselves;  and  since  we  have,  in  more 
modem  times,  essayed  to  form  our  oun  literature,  we  have  seen  it 
perpetually  abused  in  foreign  reviews,  &c.,  as  defective  and  imbecile. 
Some  of  our  own  people  have  so  far  subscribed  to  this  selfish  and 
perverted  design,  as  to  give  no  value  to  our  home  productions,  until 
they  had  previously,  by  unbeconnng  suhscrviency ,  gained  fiTSt  the 
foreign  passport  of  approbation ! 

But  to  return  to  the  fonner  colonkl  state  of  our  mcchmncs,  to 
notice  which  this  article  was.  specially  intended,  viz: — The  state  of 
fonner  restriction  had  so  far  passed  aw-ay  that  when  the  fervid  debate 
in  Congress  occurred  in  1833,  upon  the  tariff,  there  were  hardly  any 
individuals  then  found  wlio  could  rightly  discuss  the  real  foundation 
upon  which  the  mechanics  of  the  Revolutionary  l:»eriod  entertained 
hopes  of  free  trade  and  of  protective  riglits  and  privileges.  The 
debaters,  who  pretended  to  remember  the  past,  affected  to  claim  far 
more  for  the  working  class  of  common  tradesmen  than  they  ever 
desired  or  expected  from  their  original  purpose  of  self  government 
and  freedom ! 

Mr.  "Webster's  speech,  of  Februar}',  1833,  against  Calhoun,  made 
the  case  plain,  that  all  who  debated  at  tJie  time  of  our  infancy  of 
government,  did  admit  tlten  that  our  meclianics  should  be  "pro- 
tected and  encouraged ;"  and  so,  the  earliest  act  for  our  revenue 
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spoke  also.  Rut  iimik  puiuliy  coincident  facts  also  : — Ii  was  the 
universal  expectation  ancly^/Y>y///.sy'ol' the  Revolution,  that  the  fonner 
restrictions  of  the  parent  country  on  our  domestic  industry  should  be 
released,  and  that,  therefore,  numerous  trades  (not  properly  'manu- 
factories^ would  be  allowed  free  exercise,  and  have  also  the  help 
of  a  duty.,  such  as  a  necessary  revenue  coidd  grant.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  i\\Q  first  petitiotis  \\\\\c\\  came  before  Congress, 
coming  from  Baltimore  and  Neio  Yor/c,  claimed  protection  for  some 
domestic  trades.  There  was  at  no  time,  in  the  early  days,  any 
hesitancy  to  grant  such  recpiisite  aid  to  any  of  the  branches,  which 
could  reasonably  expect  to  stand.  In  fact,  they  were  only  asked  by 
those  branches  which  had  already  been  exercising  in  the  country. 

The  tarill' advocates  now,  however,  used  the  foregoing  facts, so  far 
as  imderstood  by  them,  to  bespeak  a  gratuity  to  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factories^ upon  large  scales,  and  with  a  right  to  tax  the  community 
from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  for  their  oum  support.  Against  this  indul- 
gence to  apajt  of  the  community,  many  came  forward  and  demanded 
protection  against  the  sel/is/t/iess  and  taxation,  which  the  others 
allected  to  claim  as  all  their  own  !  In  the  strife  which  this  dileiuma 
of  opposing  interests  created,  it  came  to  be  discovered,  by  some,  that 
altliough  the  first  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  tlie  earliest  legis- 
lators acting  thereon,  had  thought  themselves  warranted  to  couple 
protection  with  revenue,  the  reading  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  itself!  From  this  necessity  of  providing  for  others,  we 
had  been  protected  by  an  overruling  Providence,  which  had  made 
our  fathers  to  overlook  such  an  onerous  grant!  It  is  from  this  cause 
that  the  friends  of"  free  trade"  feel  assured,  as  they  say,  that  if  any 
revenue  act  shall  now  pass,  having  the  words  "  for  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures"  included,  and  as  a  cause  of  revenue,  the  act 
can  be  nullified  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ! 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  truest  system  of  tarifl'  is,  for  each 
State  that  has  the  most  interest  to  encourage  any  given  staples  or 
fabrics,  to  bestow  premiums  and  bounties  at  their  on-n  costs.  The 
failiue  of  the  intended  tariff  act  to  take  place,  was  boldly  declared  to 
be  a  general  national  calamity — such  as  would  shake  society  to  its 
foundation!  The  Connecticut  Courant,  for  instance,  deliberately 
published  thus,  viz:  "Manufactories  must  stop;  mechanics'  shops 
nnist  be  shut  up;  all  kinds  of  business  must  be  reduced.  The 
change  of  the  tariff  will  destroy  tenfold  more  property,  and  deprive 
tenfold  more  persons  of  wages  and  employment,  and  produce  more 
pecuniary  distress,  than  the  burning  of  every  merchant  ship  in 
United  Stales! !"  The  Baltimore  Gazette,  at  the  same  lime,  asserted 
in  substance  the  same  amount  of  distress.  It  said,  sugar  would  be 
abandoned — so,  also,  all  iron  works  would  cease,  and  Hour  would 
fall  to  i<,2  oO  els.,  and  beef  and  pork  be  at  .$1  and  s5!  ]\ol  one 
of  the  predicted  evils  came  to  pass ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
our  country  and  countrymen,  that  political  prophecies  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  although  vehement  and  passionate.     God,  who  "  carelh  for 
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t/nii,'"  will  stiil  (;ikt'  care  tor  mtii;  80cioly,  il' \  iiliKUis  and  jiisl,  will 
Mill  livr  aiitl  piospcrl  (mkI,  as  a  coiiiinon  l-'allicr,  lias  vinmllij  pio- 
vitlcd  ami  iiilcii(l»'tly>Tr  (nidv  for  nil  iiiaiikiiul  ;  but  swell  is  llir  pre- 
vailinir  >fllislint'ss  oi"  man,  that,  until  nations  can  iccipioctilly  ai,Moe 
(o  fn'f  trade,  the  Sfllisli  jHilicy  of  Iiomic  pidtrction  iniisl  lie  aillicred 
to  for  ncctssaiy  sflr-dt-ffncf  and  prolt'ciion. 

In  IMiiladflpliia,  bt-fon*  the  cxislcncf  of  hanks,  which  have  hrcii 
the  life  niul  soul  of  city  (ind«^  and  fortinn*  intikin;/ — when  all  the 
husinrss  was  ens^rosped  by  the  men  of  estate  and  properly,  there  was 
«  markeil  diirereiice  of  respect  and  feehnjj  towards  the  rich, — chielly 
because  they  w«Me  then  of  rare  occurrence.  Now  we  have  become 
so  familiar  with  the  sudden  rise  of  the  forlnnali;  ])oor  to  wealth, 
power  and  priile,  that  we  no  lonirer  feel  reverence.  The  swinir  of 
the  ]ieinlnliim  now  ijoes  too  far  the.  other  way;  for  now  very  little 
)nen.  with  nothiiiij  but  their  ?elf-con<'eil  to  sustain  tjiem,  ptish  into 
every  post  of  elevation  and  rank!  "  I'rinces  go  now  on  fool,  and 
servants  ride  aloft  on  asses !" 

"  No  relics  of  past  lime  (said  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Roberts,)  onght 
to  be  lK?ld  more  precious  or  more  worthy  of  preservation,  than  tl)e 
samples  of  apparel  of  our  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  more  cspvcially  of  our  mothers  of  that 
day.'-  "At  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  when  so  many  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  struggle,  the  people  had  learned  the  true  value  of 
food  and  raiment.  Tliey  then  lived  frugal  in  all  things.  But 
since  then,  our  money  is  absorbed  by  a  vanton  consmnplion  of 
imported  luxuries;  and  we  are  almost  perpetually  allliciing  and 
scourging  ourselves  by  onerous  bedances  of  trade  on  the  wrong  side." 
AVe  are  our  own  tormentors ! 

I  observe,  in  1834-5,  that  the  houses  in  Philadelphia  are  then  being 
made  too  high  for  comfort,  convenience  or  even  interest ;  although 
the  last  is  most  manifestly  the  cause  of  the  four  storied  elevation  of 
stores.  Sad  iiavoc,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  some  day  occur  to  those 
buildings  in  the  way  of  fire ;  and  then  they  will  be  found  too  high 
for  extinguishment  by  our  engines,  and  thus  be  subjected  aflenvards 
to  extra  premiums  for  insurance.  I  notice,  as  the  old  houses  of  the 
first  erection  of  the  city  are  receding  from  use  and  observation,  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  tops  of  the  windows  of  the  second  story  exactly 
agree  with  the  bottom  or  sills  of  the  windows  of  the  second  story  in 
the  modern  houses  of  respectable  standing.  [I  wrote  this  just  before 
the  srreat  fire  at  New  York,  and  in  foresight  of  their  inability  to  put 
out  the  fires  in  such  high  houses — so  fully  demonstrated.] 

I  have  been  accustomed,  for  a  few  years  past,  to  make  use  of 
New  Year's  day,  somewhat  like  a  New  Yorker,  as  a  special  occasion 
for  visiting  the  city,  and  there  to  hunt  up  my  earliest  and  least 
familiar  acqiraintances, — thus  to  keep  alive  early  recollections,  and 
to  preserve  their  respect  and  remembrance.  In  January,  1836,  (I 
mark  the  time  for  the  sake  of  the  present  special  record,)  I  made 
calls  upon  as  many  as  twenty  families.     I  pass  by  the  notice  of 
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tlioniselves  pcisonall}' — such  as  (heir  own  waning  persons,  and  their 
new  and  giuwinir  protj^enies,  jn^l  .starling  into  hfe  where  I  had  once 
begun — as  I  wish  oidy  to  notice  the  wonderful  change  of  tlieir 
houses  in  furniture  and  in  anijihtude  of  rooms,  tVc.  'I'lie  whoh^,  is 
such  as  to  fully,  convince  jne,  that  I  can  no  longer  employ  my  pen 
to  illustrate  the  changing  manners  and  limes  of  our  city.  1  musl  be 
done  with  that!  I  can  now  only  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
change  from  the  olden  time  is  so  entire,  and  the  traces  of  the  past 
are  so  wholly  ellaced,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  any  vestige  left! 
Tiie  former  was  an  age  by  itself  of  homely  and  domestic  comfort, 
without  pomp,  parade  or  show ;  and  this  is  now  an  entire  age  of 
luxury  and  cumbrous  pomp.  Now  our  "  merchants  are  princes," 
and  our  tradesmen  are  "  men  of  fortune:"  all  dwell  in  palaces.  The 
former  little  parlours  are  gone;  even  large  parlours  now  are  not 
enough — but  two  must  be  permanently  cast  into  one,  by  double 
doors : — this  not  for  family  use  and  comfort,  (they  are  too  refined  and 
delicate /r^r  use!)  but  for  admiration  and  show!  while  the  family 
itself,  for  the  sake  of  indulgence  and  freedom,  seek  other  apartments 
behind,  or  upstairs,  or  in  the  basement  story!  Tliesc  big  rooms  are 
necessary,  because  social  visits  being  no  longer  in  vogue,  but  super- 
ceded by  parties  and  "routes,"  they  must  thus  have  halls  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  their  semi-annual  gatherings !  It  is  really  astonishing 
to  contemplate  the  class  of  citizens  who  hold  such  houses,  and  the 
annual  expenditures  they  make,  even  in  the  same  relations  in  busi- 
ness wherein  their  fathers  could  only  live  moderately  and  frugally. 
One  has  only  to  walk  along  any  given  fashionable  street,  and  read 
the  names  on  the  costly  dwelling  houses,  and  see  how  generally 
they  comprise  the  class  of  fortunate  dealers  in  all  manners  of  mer- 
chandise and  trades !  One  cannot  but  wonder  how  so  many  fami- 
lies can  find  njeans  to  sustain  their  freedom  of  expense.  It  is,  in 
fact,  so  common  now  to  be  lavish  in  show,  that  riches  can  scarcely 
confer  distinction  !  Surely  we  have  a  wonderful  country,  where  tiie 
road  to  wealth  is  so  broad  and  safe — wherein  so  many  travel  and  so 
many  "^'•o  ahead l"*^  We  wonder,  indeed,  how  long  it  may  con- 
tinue !  The  lessons  of  universal  history  has  been,  that  luxuiy  always 
produces  its  own  downfall  and  ruin.  Shall  we  ever  see  this?  Self- 
lo\t!  and  self-confidence  answer,   No!     Nous  vcrrons. 

The  increased  style  of  elegance  of  all  public  edifices  is  strikingly 
manifest  since  the  year  1830.  Every  thing  goes  now  upon  a  scale 
of  magnificence.  Such  is  our  exchange,  our  banks,  our  ]X)or  house, 
our  prisons,  hotels,  theatres,  market  houses,  colleges,  churches,  mint, 
water  works,  Girard  college,  &c.,  (kc.  Everything  is  now  as  mani- 
festly made  for  ornament  as  for  use.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
the  palace-like  appearance  of  the  two  great  asylums  provided  for  the 
poor  up(;n  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  one  for  poor  disabled 
sailors,  and  the  other  for  paupers  of  everj^  kind.  It  may  )nark,  too, 
the  changing  slate  of  things,  even  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, that  when  the  sailor's  "  Naval  Asylum"  was  constructing,  it 
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wns  strenuously  irproNatcd  by  several,  because  it  was  located  win  re. 
they  couM  not  refresh  iheir  eyes  and  revive  their  jkusI  aO'ections  //•//// 
t/ie  sli^/it  of  .s^ra-vrssrh.  Then  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen  upon 
the  Schuylkill,  and  now  there  is  daily  a  whole  Heel  of  two  and 
three  uiaslcd  vessels,  come  therc^  for  coal  and  nicichaiidistr  to  be 
bri>u<::ht  trouj  the  inland  counlry  !  Mm  of  llu^  former  a<j[e  never 
dreamed  of  a  day  to  come,  wlitn  that  river  would  becouK!  a  place 
of  naviijation  and  coiuuhmcc;  and  j^n-al  has  been  the  rise  of  the 
value  of  property  upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  near  the  City,  since 
the  discovery  of  its  advantages. 

The  calamity  which  scourged  the  whole  country  in  1S37,  by  the 
madnes.-?  of  overtrading  and  speculation,  promoted  loo,  as  alleged, 
by  jxi/ifiidl  favours  (o  parlizan  favoiuifes,  intentionally  rewarded 
from  the  public  crib  and  the  public  lands — will  be  long  r(;mem])ered 
fur  its  destructive  ravages  in  families,  l)y  the  stoppage  of  sprcic  pay- 
ments, ami  by  the  many  persons  thrown  out  of  business  and  labour. 
JMonopn/i/  ill  all  things  seems  to  have  been  the  rage  and  the  mania 
of  the  day.  Patient  labour  and  cautious  economy  seem  to  have 
been  ecoutcd  as  loo  tame.  Some  prudent  and  well-wishing  men 
have  indulgctl  the  hope,  that  the  excess  of  such  evils  woidd  lend  to 
correct  themselves ;  but,  so  far,  they  seem  only  to  be  longest  and 
strongest  remcml)ered  and  avoided,  in  classes, — and  when  the  evil 
has  been  stopped  in  one  breach,  another  has  been  ready  to  open. 
Thus,  in  lbli!>-0,  succeeded  the  silk  and  nudbcrry  enterprise.  It 
was  made  so  plausible  to  thousands  wiio  had  never  had  a  passion  for 
specidation,  tliat  they  became  deeply  engaged;  and  when  it  was 
likely  to  fail  by  its  excess  of  tree  cultivators,  the  deceptive  and 
knowing  ones  kept  up  the  illusion  by  alluring  promises  and  pros- 
pects ahead,  until  the  confiding  and  innocent  were  overwhelmed  in 
ruin.  In  ISIO  came  to  its  crisis  the  terrible  explosion  of  all  kinds 
of  stocks,  especially  of  banks,  railroads  and  public  enterprises — in- 
duced by  the  overdcalings  of  ambitious  and  greedy  men,  borrowing 
and  lending  beyond  measure  on  stocks,  so  that  the  revulsion,  when 
it  came,  involved  in  ruin  thousands  and  thousands  of  women,  orphans 
and  aged  persons  out  of  trade.  On  the  whole,  we  are  an  afflicted 
and  deepl}^  agitated  people,  self-tormented  even  in  the  midst  of 
abounding  natural  advantages,  and  continual  means  of  sure  tmd 
moderate  thrift.  The  fulness  of  the  travelling  conveyances  have 
latterly  marked  our  countiymen,  as  men  devoted  to  the  chase  after 
wealth  and  new  cnteiprises ;  tluis  leaving  the  repose  and  comforts 
of  home  and  family  to  attain  to  some  sudden  elev'ation  by  their 
cherished  hopes  from  speculation.  It  is  the  more  strange  that 
Americans  should  thus  jeopardise  comfort  and  ease  to  acquire  great 
wealth,  while  our  laws  are  so  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  permanency 
of  family  grandeur.  They  are  essentially  agrarian,  by  reason  of 
our  statutes  of  descents  and  distributions.  Those  who  may  live 
sumptuously  and  proudly  to-day,  as  one  family,  fall  into  littleness 
when  scattered  into  plwxdities.     The  law  of  equal  distribution,  at 
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tlie  deatli  of  the  parent  stock,  operates  tpiietly  anil  silently  in  dis- 
solving all  the  nia;.;ses  heaped  np  by  the  toil  and  diligence  of  the 
successful  adventurers.  How  vain,  then,  is  the  troublesome  anilji- 
tion  of  accumulating  that  which  camiot  possibly  remain  long  to 
confer  distinction!  Successful  speculation,  after  all,  is  oflener  an 
evil  than  a  blessing.  It  upsets  all  right  notions  of  the  value  of  time, 
industry  and  money.  It  is  a  moral  evil,  because  it  violates  nature, 
which  wisely  recpiires  an  every  day  employment  for  the  good  of 
body  and  mind.  The  man  who  has  made  a  lucky  hit,  often  cuts 
of}'  from  his  future  life  a  natural  source  of  pleasure.  If  he  Ikls  de- 
voted all  his  time  and  energies  to  mammon,  then  he  is  sold  to  him, 
and  can  no  more  live  tranquilly  even  with  his  money,  than  the  man 
devoted  to  his  bottle  can  live  without  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink! 
It  is  all  unnatmal ;  and  the  reward  is  discontent  and  petulance. 

The  great  increase  of  the  two  diseases  of  dyspepsia  and  apoplexy 
among  us,  may  justly  incline  us  to  regard  them  as  diseases  of  in- 
creased civilization,  and  as  produced  by  the  enlarged  cares  of  the 
mass  of  our  citizens  to  sustain  the  increased  modes  of  expensive 
living  and  display  of  pomp  and  show.  Dr.  M'Culloch,  in  one  of 
his  lectures,  says,  "  a  man  should  undertake  nothing  reciuiring  great 
intellectual  exertion,  or  sustained  energy,  after  the  age  of  G5.  Apo- 
plexy is,  perhaps,  the  natural  death,  the  eutlianasia  of  the  intellec- 
tual. Even  while  their  blood  remains  pure,  and  the  solids  firm,  a 
fragile  artery  gives  away  within  the  Jtead^  [it  beiiig  too  much  exer- 
cised,] blood  escapes,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure  dissolves  sensibility  at 
its  source  forever."  On  the  other  hand,  tranquillity  and  a  composed 
and  cheerful  mind  may  prolong  life  to  the  close  of  a  century. 
Savages  have  no  dyspepsia,  and  rarely  apoplexy. 

The  word  comfort  is  a  very  comfortable  word  ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  French  for  their  own  sake,  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
But  it  is  a  still  greater  pity  tliat  we  wlio  have  the  word,  and  do  know 
its  meaning,  should  so  often  sacrifice  it  for  the  most  unsubstantial 
reasons.  The  fact  is,  we  are  ashamed  to  be  comfortable,  lest  we 
should  appear  ungenteel.  The  best  chamber  in  tiie  liouse  must  be 
shut  up  for  company ;  the  lightest  and  the  handsomest  parlour  nmst 
be  kept  closed  for  the  same  reason.  We  must  have  a  large  house 
and  few  domestics,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  and  we  sometimes 
cut  ourselves  of!  from  intelligent  society,  because  we  cannot  afibrd 
to  receive  them  with  quite  so  much  show  and  ceremony  as  our 
neighbours.  All  this  is  foolish.  If  we  cannot  afford  to  be  elegant, 
we  can,  at  least,  be  comfortable ;  and  if  we  can  procure  the 
elegancies  of  life,  why  not  enjoy  them  every  day?  Wliy  must 
spring  cushions,  and  warm  caipets,  and  aiiy  rooms,  and  handsome 
walls,  be  siuit  up  three  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  the  year,  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  grand  show  off,  now  and  then?  Why  do  we  not 
consult  our  comfort  by  living  in  smaller  houses,  and  keeping  more 
domestics  ?  Surely,  leisure  for  intellectual  and  tasteful  pursuits  is 
belter  than   the  reputation  for  lofty  rooms  and  venitian  windows. 
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AVIiy  sliould  wo  refrain  from  sceintr  tiilii\;ii<(l  jx'ojilc  in  a  t'Ocial, 
conlial  way,  l>«'raui;r  anollirr  can  •^ivi-  llicm  iM-tlcr  wiiif  and  rarer 
friiil  ?  I  ailinire  .'^jiliMuloiir,  and  w  litre  circimislaiKM's  warrant  it,  1 
am  even  stnini^iy  in  favoin"  of  niannirieente ;  l»nl  al)ove  all  tliinj:;s  I 
do  love  ••(•niforl.  I  l)elieve  few  jie()|)Ie  in  tlie  world  have  ^uc!l 
coneern  ft)r  pid)lir  opinion  as  the  Anierirans.  'I'o  a  certain  extent 
the  elieek  is  a  s;»lntary  one;  hnt  i»nr  doniestie  life  is  u  matter  of 
nnieh  more  eoneern  to  ns  than  it  is  to  the  pnltlie  ;  and  we  onuhl  to 
have  sntlicicnt  couraije  to  sindy  onr  own  comfort,  and  j,nalify  our 
own  lastcs.  Our  nuimicr  of  visiting,  and  of  receiving  visiters,  is  la- 
borious in  tlie  extreme.  If  friends  are  staying  with  us,  we  feel  as  if 
every  moment  nnisl  he  dev»tied  to  thcni.  ^Ve  cannot  sl(;ep,  or  ride, 
or  read,  or  visit,  for  f<'ar  onr  friends  should  he  left  alone.  This  is 
making  visiting  a  l)nrden  to  them,  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  We  soon 
become  uneasv  at  such  constraint,  and  they  are  restless  imdcr  a  con- 
viction that  they  impose  it  upon  ns.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  luxury  to  a 
visiter  sometimes  to  be  left  alone — to  read,  or  ramble,  or  sleep,  ac- 
cording to  fancy.  ^lany  a  time,  when  1  have  really  admired  and 
loved  my  hostess,  I  would  have  thanked  her  from  my  heart  for  a 
little  relaxation  of  attention — the  privilege  of  being  sometimes  left 
to  my  own  thoughts — the  luxury  of  a  little  more  freedom,  for  her 
and  i'or  myself.  At  the  South,  they  manage  these  things  belter 
than  we  do.  Their  hospitality  is  imbounded.  Visiters  may  be 
at  home  in  a  mansion,  without  depriving  the  inhal)itanls  of  the 
pleasure  of  home.  Every  thing  is  at  the  service  of  friends;  but 
if  the  hostess  wishes  to  visit,  where  her  guest  has  no  particular 
inclination  to  go,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  her  to  herself,  to 
dispose  of  time  as  best  suits  her.  What  a  relief  not  to  be  obliged 
to  visit,  or  obliged  to  stay  at  home.  This  perfect  freedom  is  tlie  only 
thing  that  can  make  visiting  a  real  pleasure  to  all  parties.  A  friend 
lately  told  me  of  a  very  elegant  woman  he  had  seen  at  the  South, 
wlio  formed  the  most  prominent  attraction  at  the  fashionable  parties. 
"  I  saw  her  once  early  in  the  morning,"  said  he,  "  buying  some 
fine  fruit,  at  her  door.  She  had  on  a  calico  morning  dress,  and  a 
very  neat  plain  cap.  I  thought  her  an  tmcommoniy  genteel  do- 
mestic— but  never  dreamed  of  its  being  the  brilliant  belle  1  had  p.cqw 
the  evening  before,  until  she  bowed  and  spoke  to  me.  We  entered 
into  some  conversation  concerning  the  fruit  she  was  buying,  and 
simple  and  commonplace  as  the  remarks  must  have  been,  during 
such  an  interview,  I  was  absolutely  enchanted  with  the  graceful  ease 
of  her  manner.  A  New  England  woman  would  have  escaped  into 
the  house,  on  my  approach — or  not  recognised  me ;  or,  if  I  liad 
spoken  fii-st,  would  have  blushed,  and  fidgeted,  and  apologized  for 
her  moming  dress."  Which  course  is  the  wisest?— not  to  ask, 
which  is  the  most  comfortable :  An  ordinarj'^  woman  will  never  get 
a  character  for  real  elegance  by  decking  herself  for  slate  occasions ; 
and  a  tndy  tasteful  one  will  lose  nothing  by  being  sometimes  seen 
without  coronation  robes. 
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^45  a  looker  on,  I  cannot  forbear  sonietinies  to  augur  from  ilio 
growing  corruptions  of  the  present  time,  what  may  be  tlie  fate  of 
my  country  in  the  future — for  I  know  that  nothing  but  virtue  anti 
inodcration  can  sustain  republicanism.  \Vh(;n  wo  shall  lack  self- 
government  in  our  passions,  we  shall  need  the  strong  arm  of  jtower 
to  keep  in  check  the  overbearing  and  lawle-:s  minds,  which  aim  to 
engross  every  thing.  I  make  these  remarks  in  the  year  1S38,  upon 
tiie  occasion  of  perusing  Doctor  Channing's  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  upon 
the  subject  of  Texas^  to  wit : 

"  We  are  corrupt  enough  already.  In  many  respects,  our  institu- 
tions/irtt'C  disappointed  us  all :  They  have  not  wrought  out  for  us  that 
elevation  of  character,  which  is  the  most  precious,  and  in  truth,  the 
only  substantial  blessing  of  liberty.  Our  progress  in  prosperity  has, 
indeed,  been  the  wonder  of  the  world;  but  this  prosperity  has  done 
much  to  counteract  the  ennobling  influence  of  free  institutions. 
Prosperity  (with  too  many)  has  become  dearer  than  freedom,  and 
government  is  regarded  more  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  countiy, 
than  of  securing  prixiite  rights.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in 
consequence  of  these  and  other  symptoms  of  corruptions,  the  conti- 
dence  of  many  reflecting  men  in  our  free  institutions  is  very  much 
impaired:  Some  despair.  A  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  mob  riot  and 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  other  states,  (such  as  Texas  and  Canada, 
(fcc.,)  which  if  not  repressed,  threatens  the  dissolution  of  our  present 
forms  of  society.  Men  begin  to  think  that  we  must  seek  security 
for  prosperity  and  life  in  a  stronger  government."  When  I  pen 
this,  I  do  it  with  much  feeling  for  my  country  and  its  future  welfare. 
I  think  of  my  sons,  and  wonder  if  they^  when  of  my  age,  will  And 
things  as  peaceful  and  happy  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  Was 
ever  nation  so  blessed,  and  yet  how  prone,  even  now,  to  abuse  our 
mercies !  /  see  and  feel  it ! 

Sometimes,  when  filled  witli  hopes  and  good  wishes  for  my 
country,  I  look  ahead  to  the  distant  future,  and  say  to  my  imagina- 
tion what  may  we  not  expect  to  be,  in  1888?  Then  we  shall 
number  fifty  millions  of  freemen  and  be,  indeed,  "the  great  nntion,'^ 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  now  beginning  to  be,  will  be  the 
centre  of  civilization.  The  Rocky  mountains  will  be  then  the  iniddle 
or  mountain  states,  while  the  great  Pacific,  will  be  fronted  by  the 
Pacific  states.  The  present  "  western  states"  will  loose  their  appel- 
lation, and  be  merged  into  part  and  parcel  of  the  Atlantic  and 
eastern  states,  and  the  then  western  states,  will  be  those  only  beyond 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  seat 
of  government  it.self  will  be  changed,  and  St.  Louis  as  a  place 
more  remote,  will  be  the  seat  of  American  empire. 

In  the  olden  time,  it  was  the  fashion  in  some  parts  of  the  cotmtry, 
to  serve  a  dish  of  chocolate,  which  had  just  then  come  into  use,  in 
a  curious  style.  The  height  of  the  fashion  was,  to  put  into  the 
kettle  of  chocolate  several  links  of  sausages,  and,  after  boiling  all 
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tdLTiMlior,  to  «tM\  I'  tlu'  iriicsis  wiili  a  Ixnvl  of  cliocolatr  mid  a  paiisnirc, 
wiiicli  was  cut  up,  and  ihoii  tlir  mess  cattii  \\\\\\  a  spoon.  \\  lien 
ti-a  was  first  intiodurcd  into  Salem,  llif  usual  niodt'  of  serving 
it  up  was,  to  Ixiil  the  tea  in  an  iron  kcilN*,  and  ivflcr  sirainintr  the 
liiiuor  olV,  llif  hoilt'd  licil)  was  put  into  a  disli,  and  hullncd.  Tliirf 
was  oaten,  while  tlie  lii[uid  deeoction  was  diai\Iv,  wiilioul  s\igar  or 
nnlk  to  wash  down  the  ii^eons.  Uul  this  is  nothing  to  ho  compared 
to  tjje  cxcpiisile  lircnkfasl,  which  was  in  conniion  vogue  among  the 
people,  of  Salem  some  eighty  or  ninety  yeai^  since.  The  sour 
liousehold  hiewed  heer,  was  put  on  in  the  great  hraps  kettle,  and 
t^inunered  over  the  fire  widi  the  crusts  of  the  hrown  hread  crununod 
in;  and  occasionally  dulcified  with  a  little  molasses.  This  was 
served  up  hot  to  the  family,  under  the  name  of  ]V/iistl(-h('l/i/-rcfi- 
!Zr(7fin'.  Surely,  the  modern  mode  of  taking  tea,  in  I'rcncli  porce- 
lain gilt  cups,  with  patent  loaf  sugar,  and  cream,  stirred  wiih  a  silver 
spoon,  is  more  delicate,  refined  and  elegant. 

But  among  all  the  changes  to  which  we  have  ultimately  arrived 
throui::h  the  mutations  of  seventy  years — the  difference  hetwccn  the 
mode  of  dross  among  the  apprentices  of  that  remote  period,  and  the 
present  mode  among  the  same  class,  seems  to  he  well  worthy  of 
notice.     A  modem  apprentice  must  have  his  suit  of  fine  hroadcloth, 
manufactured  in  the  best  looms  of    Europe,  his  hat  of  the  finest 
fnr,  and  the  latest  fashion ;  his  overcoat  of  the  best  and  most  ap- 
proved stuff,  with  capes  enough  for  another,  or  at  least  to  clothe  a 
whole  family  of   children ;    his   boots  of  the  best  cut   and  style, 
polished  with  Day  and  Martin ;  his  stock  of   the  most  approved 
patent  stifl^cned  stuff,  with  the  exact  tie  in  front,  and  his  unmention- 
ables brought  up  tight  about  him,  with  the  patent  double  roller  gum- 
elastic  suspenders  ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  lepine  gold  watch  with 
safety  chain,  hung  round  his  neck,  will  give  him  the  finishing  touch 
and  qualify  his   person  for  the  admiration  of   the    gazing  belles, 
equally  well  dressed  and  ornamented  to  match  him.     Now  what  a 
contrast  does  this  afford  to  the  dress  of  the  apprentice  of  seventy 
years  since.     Only  figure  to  yourselves,  readers,  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  good  proportions,  handsome  face,  and  bloom- 
ing with  beauty,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  deerskin  breeches  coming  hardly 
down  to  his  knees,  which,  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  come  into 
the  presence  of  the  ladies,  at  meeting,  on  the  Sabbath,  were  regularly 
blacked  up  on  the  preceding  Saturday  night,  at  the  dye  kettle  of 
Deacon  Holman,  in  order  to  give  them  a  clean  and  fresh  appearance 
for  the  Sunday.     Imagine  his  legs  covered  up  to  the  knees  with  a 
pair  of  blue  woollen  yam  stockings,  his  feet  encased  with  a  thick  and 
substantial  pair  of  shoes  well  greased,  and  omamented  w'ilh  a  pair 
of  small  brass  buckles,  a  present  from  his  master  for  his  good  beha- 
viour.    Imagine  that  he  wore  a  speckled  shirt  all  the  week,  and  a 
white  one  on  Sunday,  which  Avas  always  carefully  taken  off  as  soon 
as  he  returned  from  meeting,  folded  up,  and  laid  by  for  the  next 
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Sabbath.  Imagine,  that  the  leather  breeches,  after  several  j-ears' 
wear,  got  greasy  as  they  grew  okl,  and  were  only  flexible  so  bnig 
as  they  were  on  and  kept  warm  by  the  supcrilux  of  youthful  heat. 

Imagine,  that  in  the  morning  of  a  cold  day  in  January,  when 
the  snow  which  had  blown  into  the  bed  chamber  through  the 
broken  pane,  or  through  the  crevices  of  an  old  garret,  had  fdled  the 
breeches  witli  snow,  and  stifTencd  them  up  almost  into  horn — ima- 
gine, we  say,  this  young  apprentice  shaking  out  the  snow,  and 
pulling  them  on.  It  makes  us  shudder  to  think  of  it,  and  to  commis- 
erate the  poor  hapless  wight  who  had  to  wami  them  into  llexibility 
by  some  of  tliat  superabundant  heat  which  had  been  acf[uired  by 
lying  warm  in  a  straw  bed,  covered  up  by  a  good  substantial  woollen 
rug,  before  he  could  move  his  legs  down  stairs  to  kindle  a  fire  for 
his  master.  What  a  contrast  between  the  dress  of  an  apprentice 
now  and  a  fellow-sufTerer  seventy  years  since  ! 

The  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  to  New  Jersey  has  had  the  effect  to 
contribute  a  great  deal  of  Jersey  population  to  the  city,  and  a  good 
race  of  citizens  they  make.  They  may  be  considered  as  a  people 
much  formed  from  the  best  of  Yankee  blood.  All  along  the  sea- 
board the  first  settlers  there,  as  their  names  show,  came  from  New 
England  in  colonial  times,  especially  when  the  cedar  swamps  were 
full,  and  aflbrded  abundance  of  posts,  boards,  and  shingles  for  mer- 
chandise and  shipment.  In  the  Revolution,  the  governor  (Reed) 
was  from  Jersey,  so  too,  the  Attorney  General  Sargent,  so  also  the 
Commissary  General  Boudinot.  Not  long  since,  all  the  officers  of 
the  mayor's  court — the  mayor,  recorder,  prosecuting  officers,  and 
even  the  crier,  were  Jersey  born,  and  now,  even«the  "  Annalist  of 
Philadelphia," — (Parvis  componera  magna, — to  compare  little  with 
great,)  though  of  Philadelphia  origin,  happened  to  be  born  in  Bur- 
lington county ;  and  these  facts  may  tend  to  excuse,  if  apologij 
be  necessar}^,  for  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  land  of  "  the  Jersey 
blues," — of  whom  my  own  father  wiisone,and  his  forefathers  before 
him,  from  the  time  of  the  landing  day,  at  Salem.  The  reader  nmst 
pardon  the  last  egotism  for  the  sake  of  the  prominent  intention — the 
commendation  of  the  "  Jersey  blues."  Water  street  and  Front  street, 
used  to  be  well  filled,  with  business  men  from  Jersey. 

I  sometimes  cannot  refrain  from  picturing  to  myself  the  light 
canoes  of  the  Indians,  as  at  no  remote  period  they  lay  rocking  beneath 
the  shelter  of  that  very  blulT  where  arc  now  moored  a  fleet  of  deeply 
laden  barges,  [such  as  we  now  see  along  the  Delaware,  Schuyl- 
kill, and  Susquehanna  rivers.]  Indeed,  these  ideas  constantly  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind,  as  one  wanders  over  the  changeful  face 
of  this  singular  land,  where  the  print  of  the  moccason  is  so  soon 
followed  by  the  tread  of  the  engineer  and  his  attendants,  and  the 
light  trail  of  the  red  men  is  effaced  hy  iha  road  of  iron ;  hardly 
have  the  echoes  ceased  to  repeat  through  the  woods,  the  Indian's 
hunter  cry,  before  it  is  followed  by  the  angry  rush  of  the  steam 
engine,  urged  forward  !  still  for\vard  !  by  the  restless  pursuer  of  the 
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fatrd  ir\c«\  l)a«li  S(ati',  iioidi,  .soulli,  niul  nv«"sI,  is  onijcily  (linistin^ 
foiih  lur  inm  (u /ns  (o  kiiii  in  n  closer  nuhiuce  ht-r  iu'ij;liltttms.'" 
Tims  *'  (111-  siai  (if  «Mii]>ire  is  oinvanl  \v«'st !" 

1  <imiiol  Itiit  (c-A  pome  i^ialificivlion  in  srciiifj  some  of  my  concri) 
tions  jnul  (VcIinLrs  so  liiily  cxiiicssril  to  my  hands  in  a  lale  numl»iT 
of  llio  Daily  Chronicle  of  IMiiladelphia — siiyin<;,  to  those  who  enter- 
tniti  a.  feeling  of  nlVectionyb/-  an/h/uitics,  and  who  look  with  an  eye 
of  veneration  \i|X)n  every  Miinij  stamjx'd  with  the  impress  of  time, 
"  the  present  raye  of  in\provement  must  convey  any  lhin«^  hut  feelings 
of  a  pleasiirahle  or  enviahle  cast.  The.  dwellini^s  of  our  fore- 
fathers— the  relics  of  ancient  nrchitecltire,  meet  with  no  more 
respect  at  our  hands  than  if  they  were,  old  nd>hisli,  lit  oidy  to  he 
cnrrietl  viX  io  the  commons.  This  proves  us  to  he,  a  })erverte(l  jieopje, 
so  far  as  it  ijoes.  Nay,  this  may  he  said  to  he  the  cause  of  our  ])(>r- 
version,  in  as  much  as  hy  the  ohliteration  of  all  that  apjierlained  to 
the  days  of  our  fathers'  greatness,  we  have  at  the  same  time  dis- 
posed of  the  very  remembrance  of  their  virtues  too.  0rfn  a  little 
ir/tilc  and  we  shall  hardly  he  left  an  atom  to  remind  us  of  the  hearts 
and  ilays  of  "  old  lang  syne !" 

In  comparing  the  sober  business  of  former  times,  it  must  be  seen  as 
quite  dillerent  from  that  of  tlie  ovej-done  efforts  of  the  present  day. 
I  had  said,  under  the  article  of  7/u'dical  facts,  ihiit  (hjsprjma,  wiis 
then  scarcely  known ;  the  cause  since,  is  to  be  found  greatly,  in  the 
overworking  of  j/teii's  ?ni/ids  by  the  distracting  cares  of  irays  cmd 
7ueaiis  of  living  in  luxury.  "  Jn  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  that  di.s- 
order,  it  is  the  brain  that  is  the  primary  cause.  Give  that  delicate 
oi^an  some  rest.  'Leave  your  business  behind  you  when  you  go  to 
your  home.  Do  not  sit  down  to  dinner  with  your  brows  knit  and 
your  mind  absorbed  in  casting  up  interest  accovmls.  Never  abridge 
the  usual  hours  of  sleep.  Take  more  or  less  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air  everv^  day.  Allow  yourself  some  innocent  recreation.  Eat 
moderately,  slow'ly,  and  of  just  what  you  please.  Above  all,  banish 
all  thoughts  of  the  subject,  from  the  mind.  Live  temperately  and 
agreeably.  Do  not  make  haste  to  he  rich,  [a  fruitful  germ  of  dys- 
pepsia in  itself!]  cultivate  the  social  affections,  banish  gloomy  and 
desponding  thoughts."  These  hints  may  prevent  the  disease — but 
if  the  victim  is  already  seized,  he  must  give  his  stomach  less  to  do, 
and  above  all,  his  brain  less  to  do.  Regimen  of  any  kind  will  be 
useless,  so  long  as  the  brain  is  left  in  an  over  excitement.  Let  (hat 
have  rest  and  the  stomach  will  perform  its  functions.  But  if  a  man 
passes  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  in  a  study  or  a  counting-room, 
tlie  stomach  will  inevitably  become  paralyzed, — so  that  even  a  bis- 
cuit a  day  would  distress  it!  The  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  live 
luTurirnisly — to  show  out  in  fashionable  viands  and  wines.  The 
same  class  of  persons,  ovenvork  the  brain  to  provide  the  ways  and 
means  of  such  display.  They  are  kept  constantly  on  the  rack  of 
excitement,  are  constantly  worr}'ing  and  fretting  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  denying  themselves  needful  rest,  and  equally  needful 
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relaxation  !  Thus  tho  overstrained  brain  weakens  the  overloaded 
stomach,  the  latter  fails,  and  dyspepsia  is  the  consequence !  A 
fnie  motto  in  contrast  to  the  foregoing  is,  or  should  Oe,  the  golden 
rule  of  "  never  killing  ones  self  to  keep  ones  self!" 

When  the  writer  was  a  lad,  the  class  of  frail  iro/nc7i  only 
showed  themselves  along  t/ie  w/iarves.  They  looked  like  their 
profession,  shameless  and  vulgar.  They  were  so  conspicuous  in 
their  dress  and  manner  as  to  be  hailed  and  jeered  by  most  of  the 
seamen  from  the  vessels.  They  were  generally  in  companies  of 
two  or  three.  They  never  went  abroad  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
generally.  A  genteeler  looking  class  of  women,  such  as  now  imitate 
Jirst  rate  ladies^  and  walk  the  streets  any  where,  were  I  think  (piite 
unseen  and  unknown.  There  were  some  no  doubt :  but  they  lived 
retired  in  by-places.  I  believe  tiiat  they  first  ventured  abroad  and 
made  their  displays  when  the  theatre  (that  "school  of  morals!") 
became  a  place  of  resort.  After  that,  they  increased  with  the 
luxuries  of  the  times.  It  was  certainly  true,  that  gentlemen  who 
were  known  to  keep  such  society,  were  named  and  avoided  in  good 
female  society.  This  subject — sufficiently  unpleasant  in  itself,  is  not 
mentioned  here,  from  unconsciousness  of  its  indelicacy,  of  bearing, 
but  for  the  sake  of  iJie  moral,  which  may  be  inferred  from  facts  as 
they  are. 

The  badness  of  the  roads  near  the  city  as  they  were  in  former 
days,  before  turnpikes,  and  more  improvements  were  jiiade  upon 
them,  is  now  very  little  considered  or  known,  I  give  some  facts — 

Jonathan  Tyson,  a  farmer  of  6S  years  of  age,  of  Abinglon, 
saw,  at  16  years  of  age,  much  of  the  difliculty  ofgoing  to  the  city  : 
a  dreadful  mire  of  blackish  mud  rested  near  the  present  Rising  Sun 
village,  where  is  now  the  long  row  of  frame  buildings.  He  saw 
there  the  team  of  Mr.  Nickum,  of  Chestnut  hill,  stalled;  and  in 
endeavouring  to  draw  out  the  forehorse  with  an  iron  chain  to  his 
head,  it  slipped  and  tore  off  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  horse  died  on  the 
spot.  There  was  a  very  bad  piece  of  road  nearer  to  the  city,  along 
the  front  of  the  Norris  estate.  It  was  frequent  to  see  there  horses 
struggling  in  mire  to  their  knees.  Mr.  Tyson  has  seen  thirteen  lime 
wagons  at  a  time  stopped  on  the  York  road,  near  Logan's  hill,  to 
give  one  another  assistance  to  draw  through  the  mire ;  and  the 
drivers  could  be  seen  with  their  trowsers  rolled  up,  and  joining  team 
to  team  to  draw  out ;  at  other  times  tiiey  set  up  a  slake  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  to  warn  off  wagons  from  the  quicksand  pits.  Some- 
times tliey  took  down  fences,  and  made  new  roads  through  the 
fields.  Now  good  turnpikes  elface  all  such  difficulties  upon  the 
main  roads.  When  they  first  came  into  use,  all  farmers  conniiendod 
them  and  used  them;  but,  in  time,  they  forgot  iheir  benefactors,  and 
have  tried  to  shun  the7n — leaving  the  stockholders  to  get  but  half  an 
income.  Had  no  turnpikes  been  made,  roads  woidd  have  become  as 
claypils,  by  the  conlinujd  increase  of  population  and  use. 

I  have  alwavs  felt  an  objection  to  the  pievailinir  air  of  sajncness 
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in  Pliilailclpliia.  Wc  si'cni  to  n>i,'iil;\fc  every  (liiiiix  in  llio  way  of 
iuUdiirj^  liy  "  an  act  of  uiiifonnily."  I  coiilil  wish  thai  wt^  liatl 
sonicllnni:  nioio  piolurcsciue.  How  ili(]'t'r('ii(  arc  wc  froiii  llio  fanciful 
fiusio  of  ilic  llollaiuler:?:  for  instance — in  tlicir  city  of  Sminhiin  every 
house  is  soparaleil  by  its  own  ganlen,  and  every  house  is  of  different 
s{\\c  of  architecture.  Such  a  place  must  he  V\kc  wanderini^  in  ;i 
perj)elual  museum. 

'VUc  first  Phiiailelphia  Directory,  a  small  octavo  volume,  of  the 
year  17S.>,  is  notr  bcrnmr  a  curiosiiv  in  ilself.  It  was  done  hy 
Prancis  \Vliit(\  a  broker,  who  also  advertised  an  inleliiq;ence  ofl'ice, 
in  Chestnut  street  n»>ar  'I'hird  street.  Such  an  ollice,  meant  a 
dilferent  thiui;  froiu  now — he  meant  to  give  information  in  buying 
nnd  selliuir  scrips  and  brokerage.  In  the  same  year,  the  eccentric 
Captain  John  ^Nlacpherson  also  made  a  city  directory  of  an  opposition 
kind  of  character — only  his  suhscribcrs  had  their  occupations  given. 
Some  persons, who  gave  huflish  answers,  hail  them  so  recorded: 
such  as,  "  no  name" — "  what  you  please" — ■"  none  of  your  busi- 
ness," Ov:c.  In  While's  Directory,  there  being  then  no  numbers  to 
the  housi^s,  names  are  generally  given  thus,  viz.:  "  Alibone,  AVm., 
captain,  Front  (between)  Callowhill  and  Vine  streets."  The  word 
"  betw^een"  being  the  nearest  designation,  unless  on  "  corners"  of 
streets.  In  looking  over  this  directory,  we  are  often  struck  with  the 
fact  of  names  of  eminence  or  reputation,  then,  or  now,  who  lived  in 
places  not  now  respectable.  Thus,  Dr.  A.  Chovet  has  liis  anatomical 
theatre  in  Water  street  near  Arch  street;  Doctor  Benjamin  Vanleer 
is  in  Water  street  between  Race  and  Vine  streets;  P.  S.  Dupon- 
ceau,  Esq.,  lawyer,  is  in  P-ont  street  opposite  the  Coflee  house,  at 
High  street:  Jacob  Bankson,  lawyer,  is  in  Lombard  street  near 
Second  street,  and  Myers  Fisher,  Jno.  D.  Coxe  and  S.  Sitgreaves,  are 
lawyers  in  Front  street ;  Gen.  Thomas  Mifllin  (governor)  is  in  Vine 
street,  between  Second  and  Front  streets;  Captain  Charles  Biddle, 
vice  president  of  the  council,  is  in  Front  street,  between  CallowJiill 
street  and  PooVs  Bi'ido^e ;  Wm.  Masters,  Esq.,  magistrate.  Front 
street,  next  door  to  Callowhill  street ;  the  Probate  of  Wills  oiTicc, 
by  George  Campbell,  was  at  the  corner  of  Key's  alley  and  Second 
street;  the  Prothonotary's  office,  ])y  Edward  Burd,  Esq.,  was  in 
Third  street  near  Arch  street ;  the  Admiralty  office,  by  Fiancls 
Hopkinson,  Esq.,  was  in  Race  street,  between  Fourtli  and  Fifth 
streets  and  the  Register's  office,  by  James  Read,  Esq.,  was  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Vine  streets ;  the  Sheriff's  office,  by  Joseph 
Cowperthwaite,  Esq.,  w^as  in  Front  street,  between  Vine  and  Cal- 
lowhill streets;  the  Health  office, by  Jno.  Jones,  Esq.,  was  in  Water 
street  below  Spruce  street;  the  Custom  house  and  Naval  office  "were 
in  Front  street,  comer  of  Black  Horse  alley.  We  see  in  this  direc- 
tor}'' such  a  man  as  our  great  steamboat  inventor,  thus — "  Robert 
Fulton,  miniature  painter^  corner  of  Second  and  Walnut  streets." 
A  name  is  given,  (Jacob  Lawenwyler,)  as  "  Collector  of  cash  and 
notes  for  tlie  American  bank."     Hogan  published  a  directory  in 
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1706  upon  a  iiew plan.     Clement  Riddle  also  pu!)li^Ii(,'(l  one,  wiiiU; 
he  was  niar^^hal. 

When  we  consider  the  abundance  and  amount  of  cotton  goods 
and  calicoes,  and  of  woollens  and  cloilis,  now  manufactured  in  our 
country — malgre  all  the  early  struggles  and  losses — it  aflbrds  some 
interest  now  to  set  down  the  fact,  little  known,  that  cotton  goods 
were  tried  to  be  made  here  even  in  colonial  times.  I  find  in  the 
Complete  Magazine,  printed  in  England,  for  August,  17G4,  this 
special  notice  of  these  efibrts,  to  wit :  "  Some  beautiful  samples 
of  the  cotton  manufactures,  now  carried  on  at  Philadelphia^  have 
been  lately  imported,  and  greatly  admired^  To  this  we  may  add 
the  fact,  that  General  Washington,  when  he  first  appeared  as  Presi- 
dent at  New  York,  and  took  his  public  oath  of  ofiice  before  the 
people  there  assembled,  was  wholly  clothed  in  beautiful  cloth  of 
American  fal)ric. 

Mr.  Cornelius  now  makes  the  most  elegant  mantel  and  hanging 
lamps :  his  manner  of  succeeding  in  that,  and  in  silver  plating,  is  a 
very  curious  history,  and  would  deserve  to  be  well  told  at  length. 
How  very  plain  were  the  best  candlesticks  in  my  early  years!  I>r. 
Betton's  drug  store  first  show^ed  argand  lamps  about  the  year  1795. 
Several  successive  attempts  were  made  to  import  and  sell  Italian 
alabaster  mantel  ornaments — such  as  vases  and  urns :  one  after 
another  broke,  and  so  their  articles  were  distributed  clieap,  and  dif- 
fused the  taste  for  such  display.  They  generally  kept  store  but  for 
about  a  year.  In  the  same  w^ay  the  first  large  pictures  wilh  gilded 
frames  were  all  wondered  at,  but  not  bought,  until  they  brolce  up, 
and  distributed  them  at  low  prices !  There  are  many  curious  facts, 
concerning  the  frst  efforts  to  introduce  the  arts — especially  in  form- 
ing drugs,  paints  and  dyes,  <fcc.,  at  our  chemical  laboratories. 

The  outlots  of  the  citj'^  have  most  surprisingly  increased  in  value — 
and  especially  since  1800.  I  saw  a  lease  of  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  of  the  year  1737,  to  M.  Hellier,  of  the  irholp,  sf/uare  from 
High  street  to  Chestnut  street,  and  from  Tenth  to  Eleventh  streets, 
Delaware  side,  which  was  then  leased  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the 
price  of  405.  sterling  per  annum !  in  consideration  of  his  fencing  and 
planting  it  with  English  grass.  Low  as  it  was,  the  same  -NI.  Hel- 
lier sells  out  his  title  and  interest  in  the  ground,  in  1710,  to  Richard 
Nixon  and  Wm.  Smith, for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  for  only  J-o — 
a  sum  possibly  nearly  consumed  in  fencing  and  tilling  it!  Consider 
now  the  value  of  the  same  ground  !  If  sundry  of  the  scrirenrrs,  as 
I  have  before  suggested,  would  be  so  considerate  as  to  make  memo- 
randa of  the  original  prices  given  for  city  lots  in  colonial  times,  as 
told  in  old  deeds  passing  under  their  notice,  how  very  greatly  they 
would  surprise  the  present  generation  by  their  contrast ! 
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Tin:  FOKMEK  FISH  MARKET,  &c 


"  For  the  nioiipy  quite  a  hrnp." 

Wi;  cannot  fail  to  be  surjuiseil  at  llic  forinor  abundance  (as  indi- 
cated  in  (he  cheajmess  of  prices)  of  many  ailicles  foimcily,  wliich  aio 
now  scarce  and  dear. 

Sheepshoad,  now  so  high  priced,  used  to  be  plentiful  in  theJci-sey 
marUet.  They  came  from  Esrg  harbour.  The  price  was  the  same 
whether  bi<;  or  little,  say  Is.  (id.  apiece — some  weii^hed  six  to  seven 
pounds  each.  The  rule  was,  that  lie  who  came  fust  took  the  l)iggest. 
Unreasonable  as  this  seemed,  the  practice  long  prevailed.  At  last  the 
sellers  attempted  to  introduce  the  sale  by  weight.  They  fixed  the 
price  at  4d.  per  lb.  (now  they  are  at  Is.  lOd.!)  but  the  j^urchasers 
stood  aloof,  and  none  would  buy  !  Then  they  returned  to  Is.  Gd. 
apiece  again.  However,  sometime  after,  they  succeeded  to  sell  at  4d. 
to  6d.  per  lb., and  so  conti|pued  for  years.  These  things  were  (old  to 
me  by  Mr.  Davenport  Marrot,  an  old  gentleman, when  80  yeai-s  of  age. 
]\Ir.  John  AVarder  too,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  related  much  (he  same 
facts,  saying,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  all  their  sea  fish  were  brought 
over  land  from  Egg  harbour  and  landed  at  the  Old  Ferry,  (then  (he 
first  and  only  one)  where  a  small  bell  was  rung  from  (he  (op  of  (he 
house,  which  was  sufficient  to  inform  the  chief  part  of  the  town  that 
the  fish  were  come.  There,  he  said,  sheepshead  were  always  sold  at 
18d.  apiece,  without  any  regard  to  size ;  but  the  first  comers  getting 
always  the  best. 

This  selling  of  sea  fish,  it  is  to  be  observed,  occurred  only  in  cool 
or  cold  weather,  because  when  there  were  7io  ice  houses,  there  was, 
of  course,  no  way  of  preserving  them  during  their  necessary  trans- 
portation across  the  Jerseys.  In  those  days  we,  of  course,  saw  no 
sea  fish  or  lobsters,  as  now,  in  summer ; — but  their  lack  was  well 
supplied,  by  an  abundance  of  fine  rock  and  perch,  caught  with  hook 
and  line,  in  the  Delaware.  The  fishing  then  was  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  now ;  there  were  more  fish,  and  fewer  people  to  con- 
sume them.  Increase  of  shipping  and  steamers  have,  probably,  con- 
tributed to  scare  them  away  from  their  former  haunts. 

Wild  pigeons  were  once  innumerable.  Mr.  Thomas  Bradford,  when 
aged  S4,  remembers  when  they  were  caught  in  nets,  and  brought  in 
cart  loads  to  (he  ci(y  market.  He  said  he  had  heard  his  forefathers 
say  they  once  saw  a  flock  fly  over  the  city  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  many  were  killed  from  the  tops  of  the 
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houses.     They  were,  therefore,  phntiful  ciioiighia  general  to  sell  at 
from  6d.  to  12cl.  per  dozen. 

The  same  informer  stated  his  recollections  of  the  earliest  market 
prices  lluis,  viz.;  liuller  at  Od.  to  9d.;  fowls  Is.;  ducks  lod.;  geese  is.; 
lOd.;  eggs  4d.  perdozen  ;  beef  at  3d.  to  6d.  per  lb.;  greens,  sallads,  (fee, 
were  as  much  for  a  penny  as  is  now  given  for  a  Od.  Shad  used  to 
be  retailed  at  3d.  to  4d.,  and  herrings  at  Is.  6d.  a  hundred. 

Colonel  A.  J.  Morris,  when  90  years  of  age,  has  told  nie  of  his  re- 
collection of  shad  being  sold,  in  several  seasons  of  his  early  days,  at 
IDs.  a  iiundred ! 

The  occasional  prices,  published  in  the  ancient  Gazettes,  state 
prices  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

1719 — Flour  per  cwt.  9s.  6d.  to  lOs.;  tobacco  Hs.  cwt.;  Musco- 
vado sugar  40  to  453.  per  cwt.;  pork  45s.  per  barrel;  beef  30s.; 
rum  3s.  9d.  per  gallon ;  molasses  Is.  Gd.;  wheat  3s.  3d.  to  33.  5d. 
per  bushel ;  com  Is.  6d.,aiid  bohea  tea — mark  it,  what  a  luxury — at 
24s.  per  lb. ! 

1721 — "  Flower"  8s.  6d.  to  9s.;  turpentine  Ss.;  rice  17s.;  fine  salt 
2s.  6d.;  bohea  tea  at  303. !  pitch  12s.;  tar  Ss. 

174S — The  time  of  war,  prices  are  high,  say,  wheat  at  Gs.  4d.  to 
7s.;  flour  20s.;  beef  43s.,  and  pork  60s. 

In  1755,  hay  is  named  at  50s.  a  ton,  and  now  it  is  occasionally  at 
20  dollars ! 

1757 — Flour  is  123.  Gd.;  wheat  Ss.Gd.;  com  Is.  9d.;  beef  40s.;  pork 
60  to  67s.;  pipe  staves  £-7;  barrel  staves  67s.;  West  India  rum  2s. 
lid.;  New  England  rum  2s  7d.;  Pennsylvania  rum  2s.  7d.;  molasses 
2s.  6d.;  hemp  5s.;  pitch  lis.;  tar  10s.;  flaxseed  4s.  3d.;  and,  last  of 
all,  bohea  is  down  from  30s.  to  only  7s.  ! 

In  1760,  I  notice  the  fact,  that  several  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
were  purchased  in  London  for  the  American  provinces  at  Ss.  Gd, 
per  cwt. — mark  that ! 

In  1763,  I  perceive  prices  of  sundry  game,  (fee,  incidentally 
stated  to  wit:  a  quail  lid.  ;  a  heath-hen  Is.  3d.  ;  a  leal  6d. ;  a  wild 
goose  23.  ;  a  brandt  Is.  3d. ;  a  snipe  Id. ;  a  duck  Is. ;  a  cock  turkey 
46.  ;  a  hen  turkey  2s.  6d. 

1774 — Flour  ISs.  6d. ;  wheat  7s.  9d.  ;  Indian  com  2s.  Sd.  ;  pipe 
staves  £IQ  ;  barrel  staves  70s. ;  West  India  rum  3s.  Id. ;  pitch  IGs. ; 
tar  13s.;  tuipentine  ISs.;  rice  17s.;  Lisbon  salt  15d.  ;  limip  5d.  ; 
cotton  16d. ;  bar  iron  £2^ ;  pig  iron  £S  lOs. ;  pork  jf4  5s. ;  beef 
£2  15s. 

The  pel)ble  stones  used  in  paving  the  city,  when  first  paved,  cost 
but  43.  6d.  per  cartload,  delivered  from  the  shallops. 

Price  of  Flour — Comparative  Tahlc. — We  subjoin  a  liighly 
interesting  table  giving  a  comparative  view  of  the  price  of  flour  in 
this  city  for  the  first  three  months  in  the  year,  from  1796  to  1S37. 
For  this  document,  our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  tlie  kindness 
of  a  mercantile  friend,  by  whom  it  was  carefidly  and  accurately  pre- 
pared from  authentic  data.     It  possesses  peculiar  interest  at  the  pre- 
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80IU  nioinonl,  sliowiii;;  as  i(  does,  the  fjriwl  iiiid  nij)i(l  (liirl Millions  of 
tilt*  luarkrl,  ami  slalinu^  (lie  fact  that,  at  pciioda  when  hihoiii  (hd  nol 
o!)lain  nioii'  than  half  (he  jiriee  it  now  eoiimiauds,  lloiir  has  solil  at 
nuuh  higher  jniees  than  those  which  aie  now  tonii)hiincd  of.  In 
1790,  for  instance,  it  sold  as  liigh  as  ;^15  a  harrcl. 


rniccsoF  flofr  for  tiif  three  first  months  of  the 

YEAR,  FROM  17%.  TO  1S37,  INCLUSIVE. 

lV(ir5.  Jmtuarxj. 

17iK-,  .........  $lo  (KJ 

1707 It)  (K) 

170S  -  -  - 8  .W 

I7W -  -  .  9  50 

ij;:;^ -  -  » =» 

1S02  -  -  - 7  00 

1803  -  -  , G  50 

1804  -  -  - -  7  50 

1805  -  -  - -  II  00 

ISOG  ..---.-..  7  50 

1S07  .--..---.  7  50 

1808  (Embargo)  - 6  00 

1809  do.)  ------   5  50 

In  July  and ") 

1810-^  August,  this>  -  -  -  -   7  75 


{In  July  a 
August,  t 
year  $11  &. 


1811  " 11  00 

1812  (War) 10  50 

1813  do.   - 11  00 

1814  do.   -.----.  9  25 

1815  do.   -----.-  8  00 

1816  ---------  9  00 

1817 13  50 

1818  -.----.-.  10  00 

1819  -  -  -  - 9  00 

1820  -  -  -  - 6  00 

1821  -  -  - 4  00 

1822 6  25 

1823 7  00 

1824 6  00 

1825 4  87 

1826 4  75 

1827   -  - 5  75 

1828 5  00 

1829 8  50 

1830 4  02 

1831 6  12 

1832 5  50 

1833   -  -  • 5  75 

1834 5  25 

1835  -  -  - 4  87 

1836  -  -  - 6  50 

1837 II  00 


Fcbrunrxj. 

.March. 

13  50 

15  (10 

10  00 

10  00 

8  50 

8  50 

9  50 

9  25 

11  25 

11  50 

7  00 

7  00 

G  50 

G  50 

7  50 

7  00 

12  25 

13  (X) 

7  50 

7  00 

7  50 

7  50 

5  75 

5  50 

7  00 

7  00 

8  00 

8  25 

10  50 

10  50 

10  12| 

9  75 

10  00 

9  50 

8  25 

8  00 

8  00 

7  75 

9  00 

8  00 

13  75 

14  25 

10  75 

10  50 

8  75 

8  25 

5  50 

5  00 

4  00 

3  75 

6  25 

6  25 

6  75 

7  00 

6  00 

6  12 

5  12 

5  12 

4  62 

4  50 

6  00 

5  75 

4  87 

4  75 

8  25 

8  00 

4  50 

4  50 

6  25 

7  00 

5  50 

5  50 

5  00 

5  50 

5  GO 

5  87 

5  00 

5  00 

6  62 

6  75 

11  00 

11  00 

Changes  in  Prices  of  Diet,  ij'c  2G3 

At  and  after  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  wheat  was  5.s.  a 
bushel,  the  price  of  labour  in  the  liarvcst  time  wtts  2s.  Gd.,  and  for 
boys,  Is.  3d.  a  day.  1  have  seen  wealthy  men,  in  Chester  county, 
who  had,  in  their  boyhood,  worked  many  days  at  reaping  for  Is.  3d. 
a  day,  and  afterwards,  in  manhood,  at  2s.  Gd.  The  sons  of  such 
men  won't  now  labour  at  all ! 

There  were  no  two  prices  in  stores  and  markets  in  Philadelphia, 
until  after  the  introduction  of  the  French  from  St.  Domingo  ; — they 
would  insist,  in  all  cases,  upon  abatement,  and  they  and  the  public 
geirerally,  in  time,  found  themselves  accommodated  accordingly  ! 

Changes  in  Prices  of  Land. — In  such  a  growing  city  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  occasional  changes  in  the  value  of  lots  and  pio- 
perty  would  be  very  great. 

To  begin  with  Gabriel  Thomas'  account  of  1G98,  he  says,  within 
the  compass  of  twelve  years  that  which  might  have  been  bought  for 
15  or  18  shillings,  is  now  sold  for  c^^SO  in  ready  silver,  and  some 
other  lots,  that  might  have  been  purchased  for  J'S,  witlun  the  space 
of  two  years  were  sold  for  J"  100  apiece,  and  likewise  some  land 
that  lies  near  the  city,  that  sixteen  years  ago  might  have  been  pur- 
chased for  G  or  „^"8  the  hundred  acres,  cannot  now  be  bought  under 
1.30  or  ^200. 

The  ancient  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  told  me  that  her  grandfather,  James 
Jjownes,  was  offered  for  ^20,  the  whole  square  from  High  street  to 
Arch  street,  and  from  Front  to  Second  street,  by  William  Penn 
himself.  He  declined  it,  saying,  how  long  shall  I  \vait  to  see  my 
money  returned  in  profit. 

Tlie  aged  Owen  Jones, Esq.,  informed  me  that  he  had  heard  at 
several  times  that  William  Penn  offered  his  hired  man,  a  coacluiian, 
tfcc,  the  whole  of  the  square  of  ground  included  between  Chestnut 
and  Wahuit,  and  Front  and  Second  streets,  in  lieu  of  one  year's 
wages — probably  of  o£^l5. 

Mr.  Abel  James,  the  father  of  the  late  Doctor  James,  used  to 
tell  him  that  one  Moon,  of  Bucks  county,  a  Friend,  was  the  person 
above  alluded  to,  and  that  he  used  to  visit  Mr.  James'  fomily,  and 
lold  him  he  had  chosen  a  moderate  tract  of  land  in  Bucks  county  in 
preference  to  the  above  mentioned  square.* 

^rhe  same  Mr.  Owen  Jones  said  the  greatest  rise  of  city  plots  he 
had  ever  known,  were  the  sales  of  proprietaries'  city  lots  after  the 
salesof  their  estate.  They  rising,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  he  said, 
to  have  ground  rents  at  more  than  double  the  price  of  the  first 
purchase. 

He  related  to  me  what  he  heard  froiu  the  grandson  of  (he  first  or 
second  Samuel  Powell,  that  he  bought  the  two  whole  squares  in- 

•  I  might  mention,  that  I  used  to  hear  a  tradition  that  Pcnn's  coarhman  had  been 
oiTered  the  square  on  wliich  Lititia  court  is  located ;  as  that  was  but  half  a  s(]uare  it  is 
the  most  probal>le  story.  And  possibly  the  olTer  to  Lownes  was  the  same  square  also, 
and  mistoid  in  a  lapse  of  years.  The  other  squares  were  soon  out  of  Penn's  disposal,  as 
belonging  to  purchasers  and  drawn  by  lot. 
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clmlod  IvMwoon  Spniro  aiul  Pint;  sIkmMs,  iiiid  I'iflli  atid  ScvciUh 
streets,  for  .i"»0  (Mill — a  rise  dT  more  llian  one  llioiisand  fur  one! 
Kveii  when  lie  ijavi;  those  j)riees  he  honi,Hit  rehiclaiilly  and  at  two  or 
three  several  times — for  he  afterwards.  I  helieve,  added,  at  the  .'■anic 
terms,  the  s»iiiare  from  l'\)nrth  to  'IMiird  street.  'I'his  was  orij^inaliy 
the  pniperly  of  the  "  I'^'ee  Society  of  Traders,''  and  is  cerlainly  oik; 
evidence  how  ill  they  manai:;ed  their  interests  for  llnir  eveiitnal 
iTnoil.  J'owell,  on  the  contrary,  hy  holdinix  on,  realized  a  <;reaL  for- 
tmte  for  his  posterity  from  such  slender  occ;\.<ion. 

The  airetl  Colonel  Morris  inlormed  me  that  he  heard  old  'J'ralnal 
say, that  (Jovernot  Palmer  ollered  him  a  <;reat  extent  of  Kensington  lots, 
frontini::  on  the  river  street,  at  six  pence  per  foot  g'ronnd  rent  forever. 

Anthony  Diiche,  a  lespeclahle  Protestant  refugee  from  France, 
ancestor  of  the  well  known  Parson  Diiche,  came  with  his  wife  over 
to  Pemisylvania  in  tlte  same  ship  with  William  Pcim,  who  had  hor- 
rowed  a  small  smn  of  about  J.'\iy)  from  him.  After  the  arrival  Penn 
otlerod  him,  in  lien  of  the  relnrti  of  the  money,  "  a  good  bargain," 
as  he  said — a  square  between  Third  and  Fomlh  stre^els,  with  only 
the  exception  of  the  burial  ground  occupied  l)y  Friends  on  Mulberry 
and  Fomtli  streets,*  the  proprietor  observing  that  he  knew  the  lot 
was  cheap,  but  that  he  had  a  mind  to  favour  him,  in  return  for  his 
kindness.  Mr.  Duche  replied,  "  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Penn,  and 
the  oiler  might  prove  advantageous,  but  the  money  would  suit  me 
better."  "  Blockhead !"  (rejoined  the  proprietor,  provoked  at  his 
overlooking  the  intended  benefit,)  "  Well,  well,  thou  shall  have  thy 
money,  but  canst  thou  not  see  that  this  will  be  a  very  great  city  in  a 
very  short  time?"  "So  I  was  paid,"  said  Duche,  who  told  this 
story,  ''  and  have  ever  since  repented  my  own  folly  !"  The  above 
anecdote  was  told  by  ('harles  Thomson,  Ks(|.,to  Mrs.  U.  Logan, 
and  to  her  brother,  J.  P.  Norris,  at  diirerent  times,  saying  he  had 
received  it  from  the  son  of  Duche. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  carrj^ng  trade  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  of  France,  our  city  and  landed  property  near  it  constantly 
rose  in  value — as  men  got  rich  in  trade  and  desired  to  invest  funds 
in  buildings,  &:c.  In  this  state  of  things,  John  Kearney  con- 
tracted with  Mr.  Lyle  to  buy  the  estate  called  Hamilton's  wharf  and 
stores,  near  the  Drawbridge,  for  ,$50,000.  He  gave  i^20,0f)0  in  part 
payment,  built  .si  1,000  additional  buildings  thereon,  and  afier  all 
chose  to  forfeit  the  whole  rather  than  pay  the  remaining  .^20.000 ! 
This  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  case;  but  it  shows  the  great  re- 
duction of  value  after  the  peace. 

Tlie  same  James  Lyle,  as  agent,  sold  the  Bush  hill  estate  of  two 
htmdred  acres  to  General  Cadwallader  and  associates,  for  the  laying 
out  of  a  town.  They  were  to  give  a  perpetual  ground  rent  of 
nearly  .si 00  daily — say  is36,000  per  annum,  and  after  actually  pay- 
ing in  8200,000  they  surrendered  back  the  whole ! 

•  It  was  first  offered  to  Thomas  Lloyd,  whose  wife  was  ihe  first  person  interred  there. 
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"  Well  attcsteJ,  and  as  well  belicv'd, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round, 
Till  sujHjrstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  all !" 

Our  forefathers  (the  riuler  part)  hrouglit  with  them  mucli  of  the 
superstition  of  their  "  father  land,"  and  here  it  foinid  much  to  cherish 
and  sustain  it,  in  the  credulity  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  nor  less 
from  the  Indians,  who  always  abounded  in  marvellous  relations,  much 
incited  by  their  conjurers  and  pow-wows.  Facts  which  have  come 
down  to  our  more  enlis^htened  times,  can  now  no  longer  terrify ;  but 
may  often  anmse,  as  Cowper  says, 

"  There's  something  in  that  ancient  superstition, 
Which,  erring  as  it  is,  our  fancy  loves  !" 

From  the  provincial  executive  minutes,  preserved  at  Harrisburg, 
we  learn  the  curious  fact  of  an  actual  trial  for  witchcraft.  On  the 
2Tth  of  12  mo.,  1083,  Margaret  Mattson  and  Yeshro  Hendrickson, 
(Swedish  women)  who  had  been  accused  as  witches  on  the  Tth  inst. 
were  cited  to  tlieir  trial ;  on  which  occasion  there  were  present,  as  their 
judges,  Governor  William  Penn  and  his  council,  James  Harrison, 
WilHam  Biles,  Lasse  Cock,  William  Haigne,  C.  Taylor,  William 
Clayton  and  Thomas  Holmes.  The  Governor  having  given  the 
Grand  Jury  their  charge,  they  found  the  bill !  The  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Petit  Jury  is  recorded.  Such  of  the  Jury  as  were 
absent  were  fined  forty  shillings  each. 

Margaret  Mattson  being  arraigned,  "  she  pleads  not  guilty,  and  will 
be  tried  by  the  country."  Sundry  witnesses  were  sworn,  and  many 
vague  stories  told — as  that  she  bewitched  calves,  geese,  (fcc,  itc. — 
that  oxen  were  rather  above  her  malignant  powers, but  which  reached 
all  other  cattle. 

The  daughter  of  Margaret  Mattson  was  said  to  have  expressed  her 
convictions  of  her  mother  being  a  witch.  And  the  reported  say-so's 
of  the  daughter  were  given  in  evidence.  The  dame  Mattson 
"dcnieth  Charles  Ashcom's  attestation  at  her  soul,  and  saith  where 
is  my  daughter  ?  let  her  come  and  say  so," — "  the  prisoner  denieth  all 
things,  and  saith  that  the  witness  speaks  only  by  hear  say."  Go- 
vernor Penn  finally  charged  the  Jury,  who  brought  in  a  verdict 
sulhciently  ambiguous  and  ineflective  for  such  a  dubious  ofTence, 
sayinix  they  find  her  "  guilty  of  having  the  common  fame  of  a 
witch,  I)ut  not  guilty  in  the  manner  and  form  as  she  stands  indicted." 
Tiiey,  however,  take  care  to  defend  the  good  people  from  their  future 
malfaisanoe  by  exacting  from  each  of  them  security  for  good  bc- 
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liaviuiir  for  s^ix  in<)nlli.>*.  A  tlroisioii  iiirmiU'ly  inoir  wiso  tlum  hnug- 
iiiif  or  iliow  iiiiiiX  !  'IMiry  had  cacli  of  (lu-iii  liiisl);m(ls,  and  1  ,asse 
t'lick  scrvt'd  as  inliMprcliM'  for  I\lrs.  Alallsoii.  M'Ik!  whole  of  this 
trial  may  h^  seen  in  ilotail  in  my  MS.  Annals,  pajjc  ndC),  in  (Ik; 
Historical  Socirly. 

Hy  this  jnilicious  vordicl  wc  lus  Ponnsyivanians  have  probalily 
cscapod  the  odium  of  Salom.  Il  is  not,  liowcvor,  to  be  concealed  that 
Ave  had  a  law  standing  ai^ainst  witches;  and  it  may  poi^sibly  exone- 
rate us  in  part,  aiul  ijive  some  plea  for  the  trial  itself,  to  say  it  was 
fn^n  a  precedent  by  statute  of  Kini;  James  I.  That  act  was  held 
to  be  part  of  our  law  by  an  act  of  our  provincial  Asseml)ly,  entitled 
"  an  act  ai::ainst  conjuration,  wiichcrafl  and  dealinii^  with  evil  and 
w  icked  sjiirits."  Il  says  therein,  that  the  act  of  Kini^  James  I.  "  shall 
be  ]iut  in  execution  in  this  province,  and  be  of  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  the  same  were  here  repeated  and  enacted !"  So  solennily  and 
iji-avcly  sanctioned  as  was  that  act  of  tlic  king,  what  could  we  as 
colonists  do !  Our  act  as  above  was  confnmed  in  all  its  parts,  by  the 
dignified  coimcil  of  George  II.,  in  the  next  year  after  its  passage 
here,  in  the  presence  of  eighteen  peers,  including  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough  himself!* 

The  superstition,  such  as  it  was,  may  have  been  deemed  the  com- 
mon sin  of  the  day.  The  enlightened  Judge  Hale  himself  fell  into 
its  belief  Our  sister  city.  New  York,  had  also  her  troubles  with 
her  witches.  Soon  after  the  English  began  to  rule  there,  in  1664, 
a  man  and  wife  were  arrainged  as  such,  and  a  verdict  found  by  the 
Jmy  against  one  of  them ;  and  in  1672,  the  people  of  West  Chester 
complained  to  the  British  governor,  of  a  witch  among  them.  A 
similar  complaint,  made  next  year  to  the  Ducth  governor,  Colve, 
was  dismissed  as  groundless.  The  Virginians  too,  lax  as  we  may- 
have  deemed  them  then  in  religious  sentiments,  had  also  their  trial 
of  Grace  Sherwood,  in  Princess  Ann  county — as  the  records  still 
there  may  show.  The  populace  also  seconded  the  court,  by  sub- 
jecting her  to  the  trial  of  water,  and  the  place  at  Walks'  farm,  near 
the  feny,  is  still  called  "  witch  duck !"  The  Bible,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, always  countenanced  these  credences;  but  now%  "a  genera- 
tion more  refined''  think  it  their  boast  to  say  "  w^e  have  no  hoofs 
nor  horns  in  our  religion!" 

An  old  record  of  the  province,  of  1695,  states  the  case  of  Robert 
Reman,  presented  at  Chester  for  practising  geomanty,  and  divining 
by  a  stick.  The  Grand  Jury  also  presented  the  following  books  as 
vicious,  to  wut: — Hidson's  Temple  of  Wisdom,  which  teaches  geo- 
manty. Stott's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  and  Cornelius  Agrippa's 
Teaching  Negiomancy — another  name  probably  for  necromancy. 

*  Nor  was  the  dread  oV  witchcraft  an  EngUsh  failing  only.  We  may  find  enough  of 
it  in  France  also;  for  six  hundred  persons  were  executed  there  for  that  alleged  crime  in 
16091  In  1G34,  Grandiere,  a  priest  of  Loudun,  was  burnt  for  bewitching  a  whole 
convent  of  nuns!  In  1654,  twenty  women  were  executed  in  Bretagne  for  their 
witcheries ! 
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The  latter  latinized  name  forcibly  reiuintls  one  of  those  curious 
similar  books  of  great  value,  {awn  of  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver,) 
destroyed  before  Paul  at  Ephesus — "  multi  autum  curiosajigeniiuiii, 
conferentes  libros  combusserunt  coram  omnibus." 

Superstition  has  been  called  the  "seminal  principle  of  reli<xion," 
because  it  undoubtedly  has  its  origin  in  the  dread  of  a  spiritual 
^vorld  of  which  God  is  the  supreme.  The  more  vague  and  undc- 
liuL'd  our  thoughts  about  these  metaphysical  mysteries,  the  more  our 
minds  are  disposed  to  the  legends  of  the  nursery.  As  the  man  who 
walks  in  the  dark,  not  seeing  nor  knowing  his  way,  nuist  feel 
increase  of  fear  at  possible  dangers  he  cannot  define,  so  he  who  goes 
abroad  in  the  broacl  light  of  day  proceeds  fearlessly,  because  he  sees 
and  knows  as  harmless  all  the  objects  which  surround  him.  Where- 
fore we  infer,  that  if  we  have  "less  terror  of  inuigination  now,  it  is 
ascribable  to  our  superior  light  and  general  diffusion  of  intelligence, 
thereby  setting  the  mind  at  rest  in  many  of  these  things.  In  the 
mean  time  there  is  a  class  who  will  cherish  their  own  distresses. 
They  intend  religious  dread,  but  from  misconceptions  of  its  real 
beneficence  and  "  good  will  to  men,"  lliey, — 

"  Draw  a  wrong  copy  of  the  Christian  face 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace." 

AVe  suppose  some  such  views  possessed  the  mind  of  the  discrimi- 
nating Burke,  when  he  incidentally  gave  in  his  suffrage  in  theh- 
favour,  saying,  "  Superstition  is  the  religion  of  feeble  minds,  and 
they  must  .be  tolerated  in  an  intermixture  of  it  in  some  shape  or 
other,  else  you  deprive  weak  minds  of  a  resource,  found  necessary  to 
the  strongest."     Uean  Swift  has  called  it  "  the  spleen  of  the  soul." 

Doctor  Christopher  Witt,  born  in  England  in  1G75,  came  to  this 
country  in  1T04,  and  died  at  Germantowir  in  1765,  at  the  age  of  90. 
He  was  a  skilful  physician,  and  a  learned  religious  man.  He  was 
reputed  a  magus  or  diviner,  or  in  grosser  terms,  a  conjurer.  lie  was 
a  student  and  a  believer  in  all  the  learned  absurdities  and  marvellous 
pretensions  of  the  Rosicrucian  philosophy.  The  Germans  of  that 
day,  and  many  of  the  English,  practised  the  casting  of  nativities. 
As  this  required  mathematical  and  astronomical  learning,  it  often 
followed  that  such  a  competent  scholar  was  called  a  "fortuneteller." 
Doctor  Witt  cast  nativities  for  reward,  and  was  called  a  conjurer, 
while  his  friend  Christopher  Lehman,  who  could  do  the  same,  and 
actually  cast  the  nativities  of  his  own  children,  (which  I  have  seen,) 
was  called  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

Germantown  was  certainly  very  fruitful  in  credulity,  and  gave 
support  to  some  three  regular  professors  in  the  mysterious  arts  of 
hocus  pocus  and  divination.  Besides  the  Doctor  before  named,  there 
was  his  disciple  and  once  his  inmate,  Mr.  Fraily — sometimes  dubbed  , 
doctor  also,  though  not  possessed  of  learning.  He  was,  however, 
pretty  skilful  in  several  diseases.  When  the  cows  and  horses,  and 
even  persons,  got  strange  diseases,  such  as  bafiled  ordinary  medi- 
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ciucs,  it  was  ofiou  a  iliTiiior  rosort  lo  consult  eiihcr  of  these  peisions 
for  n-liff,  and  ilu'ir  pr«!si-iiptioiis,  wilJiout  si'ciii^j;  iIk;  palieuls,  were 
often  !ri\ fu  iiiuler  the  iileu  of  witcherafi  somehow,  und  ihe  cure;  was 
cIliTted  ! 

"  0\\.\  .Shrimk,"  as  lie  was  eallt-d,  lixcd  lo  the  aijfe  of  SO,  and  wius 
also  a  |,'reat  conjurer.  iS'innerons  jiersiins  from  IMiiladdphia  and 
elsewhere,  some  eveu  from  Jeixey,  went  often  to  him  to  find  out 
slulen  irooils  and  to  ijet  (heir  forlmies  told.  They  used  to  consult 
him,  to  learn  where  lo  ^o  ami  dii^  for  money.  Sever;d  jjcrsons, 
whose  names  I  suppress,  used  to  p^o  and  dij^  for  hidden  treasures  of 
ni^lhts.  On  such  occasions,  if  any  one  "  spoke"  while  dig^rini?,  or 
ran  from  terror  without  "  the  niaiiic  ring;,"  previously  made;  with 
incantation  rt)und  the  jilace,  the  whole  inlluence  of  the  spell  was 
lost. 

An  idi>a  was  once  very  prevalent,  especially  near  lo  the  Dilawarc 
and  Selmylkill  rivers,  thai  the  pirates  of  Blacklxsard's  day  hud  de- 
]>osited  treasure  in  the  earth.  The  conceit  was,  that  sometimes  they 
killed  a  prisoner,  and  interred  iiim  with  it,  to  make  his  ghost  keep 
his  vigils  there  as  a  guard  "walking  his  weary  round."  Hence  it 
was  not  rare  to  hear  of  persons  having  seen  a  shpook  or  ghost,  or  of 
having  dreamed  of  it  a  plmality  of  times  j  thus  creating  a  suflicicnt 
incentive  to  dig  on  the  spot. 

"Dream  after  dream  ensues: 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappointed  !" 

To  procure  the  aid  of  a  professor  in  tlie  black  art  was  called 
hexing;  and  Shrunk  in  particular  had  great  fame  therein.  He 
aflected  to  use  a  diviner's  rod,  (a  hazel  switch)  with  a  peculiar  angle 
in  it,  which  was  to  be  self-turned  while  held  in  the  two  hands  when 
approached  to  any  subterrane  minerals.  Some  still  use  the  same 
kind  of  hazel  rods  to  feel  for  hidden  waters,  so  as  thereby  to  dig  in 
riijht  places  for  wells. 

Colonel  Thomas  Forrest,  who  died  in  1S2S,  at  the  age  of  S3,  had 
been  in  his  early  days  a  youth  of  much  frolic  and  fun,  always  well 
disposed  to  give  lime  and  application  to  forward  a  joke.  He  found 
mudi  to  amuse  himself  in  the  credulity  of  some  of  the  German 
families.  I  have  heard  him  relate  some  of  his  anecdotes  of  the 
prestigious  kind  with  much  humour.  When  he  was  about  21  years 
of  age,  a  tailor  who  was  measuring  him  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  hap- 
pened to  say,  "Ah !  Thomas,  if  you  and  I  could  only  find  some  of 
the  money  of  the  sea  robbers,  (the  pirates)  we  might  drive  our  coach 
for  life!"  The  sincerity  and  simplicity  with  which  he  uttered  litis, 
caught  the  attention  of  young  Foixest,  and  when  he  went  home  he 
began  to  devise  some  scheme  to  be  amused  with  his  credulity  and 
superstition.  There  was  a  prevailing  belief  that  the  pirates  had 
hidden  many  sums  of  money  and  much  of  treasure  about  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware.  Forrest  got  an  old  parchment,  on  which  he  wrote 
the  dying  testimony  of  one  John  Hendricks,  executed  at  Tyburn  for 
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piracy,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  deposited  a  chest  and  pot  of 
money  ul  Cooper's  Point  in  the  Jerseys.   This  parchment  he  smoked, 
and  gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  antiipiiiy  ;  and  calling  on  his  Cier- 
iiian  tailor,  he  told  him  he  had  foimd  it  among  his  father's  papers, 
who  had  got  it  in  England  from  the  prisoner,  whom  he  visited  in  pri- 
son. Tliis  he  showed  to  the  tailor  as  a  precious  paper  which  he  could 
by  no  means  lend  out  of  his  hand.  This  operated  the  desired  ejrect. 
Soon  after  the  tailor  called  on  Forrest  with  one  Ambruster,  a 
printer,  whom  lie  introduced  as  capable  of  "  printing  any  spirit  out 
of  hell,"  by  his  knowledge  of  the  l)lack  art.     Heasketl  to  show  him 
the  parchment;  he  was  delighted  with  it,  and  confidently  said  he 
could  conjure  Hendricks  to  give  up  the  money.     A  time  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  in  an  upper  room  of  a  public  house  in  Philadel])hia, 
by  night,  and  the  innkeeper  was  lot  into  the  secret  by  Forrest.      By 
the  night  appointed,  they  had  prepared  by  a  closet,  a  communication 
with  a  room  above  their  sitting  looni,  so  as  to  lower  down  by  a  pulley, 
tlie  invoked  ghost,  who  was  represented  by  a  young  man  entirely 
sewed  up  in  a  close  white  dress  on  which  w^ere  painted  black  eyed 
sockets,  mouth,  and  bare  ribs  with  dashes  of  black  between  them, 
the  outside  and  inside  of  the  legs  and  thighs  blackened,  so  as  to 
make  white  bones  conspicuous  there.     About  twelve  persons  met  in 
all,  seated  around  a  t^ble.     Ambruster  shuffled  and  reaxl  out  cards, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  New  Testament  saints, 
telling  them  he  should  bring  Hendricks  to  encoinpjiss  the  table, 
visible  or  invisible  he  could  not  tell.   At  the  words  "John  Hendricks, 
du  verjluchter  cum  //erai^s,"  the  pullej^vas  heard  to  reel,  the  closet 
door  to  lly  open,  and  John  Hendricks  w^ith  ghastly  appearance  (o 
stand  forth.     The  whole  were  dismayed  and  lied,  save  Forrest  the 
brave.     After  this,  Ambruster,  on  whom  they  all  depended,  declared 
that  he  had  by  spells  got  permission  to  take  up  the  money.     A  day 
was  therefore  appointed  to  visit  the  Jersey  shore  and  to  dig  there  by 
night.     The  parchment  said  it  lay  between  two  great  stones.     For- 
rest, therefore,  prepared  two  black  men  to  be  entirely  naked  except 
white  petticoat  breeches  ;  and  these  were  to  jump  each  on  the  stone 
whenever  they  came  to  the  pot,  which  had  been  previously  put  there. 
These  frightened  ofT  the  company  for  a  little.     When  they  next 
essayed  they  were  assailed  by  cats  tied  two  and  two,  to  whose  tails 
were  spiral  papers  of  gunpowder,  which  illuminated  and  whizzed, 
while  the  cats  whawled.     The  pot  was  at  length  got  up,  and  brought 
in  great  triumph  to  Philadelphia  wharf:  but  oh,  sad  disaster!  while 
helping  it  out  of  the  boat,  Forrest,  who  managed  it,  and  was  hand- 
ing it  up  to  the  tailor,  trod  upon  the  gunnel  and  filled  the  boat,  and 
liolding  on  to  the  pot,  dragged  the  tailor  into  the  river — it  was  lost! 
For  years  afterwards  they  reproached  Forrest  for  that  loss,  and  de- 
clared he  had  got  the  chest  himself  and  was  enriched  thereby.     He 
favoured  the  conceit,  until  at  last  they  actually  sued  him  on  a  writ 
of  treasure  trove ;  but  their  lawyer  was  persuaded  to  give  it  up  as 
idle.     Some  years  afterwards  Mr.  Forrest  wrote  a  very  humorous 
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■JTi1  Supa'sfi/l">i.'{  oti'f  Pi>p\d(ir  CrcrhiUhj. 

l)lay,  (wliicli  I  have  sciMi  prinicih*  which  conlaiiiod  many  iiioiilonts 
of  \\\\^  kind  tif  suporsdiion.  ll  gave  such  oircnce  (o  the  ))ar(i(is  re- 
prescnied,  thai  il  couhl  not  be  exhihifed  on  the  sta<i^c.  I  lonioinhor 
ponii'  hni's  in  il,  for  it  liad  much  of  lnolccn  Mnijhsh  and  (!i'ini;ui- 
Engh^^h  vorsctfi,  to  wit: 

'•  My  ilciirest  wilV,  in  nil  inv  lil'o 
Irli  ih'Iht  \v;w  8o  l"ri(?htiMiM, 
Hi"  miiril  roiui'  luid  1  did  rim, 
''I'wius  juste  like  tunder  mil  lightning." 

I'di  many  years  he  had  great  reputation  for  hexing,  [conjuring.] 
lie  always  kt>j)i  a  hazel  rod,  scraped  anil  smokeil,  with  which  to 
ihvine  where  money  was  hid.  Once  he  lent  it  to  a  man,  who  for 
its  use  gave  a  ciut  h)ad  of  potatoes  to  tlie  poor  house.  A  decent 
storekeej)er  once  got  him  to  hex  for  his  wife,  who  had  conceited  that 
an  olil  .Mrs.  Wiggand  had  bewitched  her,  and  made  her  to  swallow 
a  piece  of  linsey  woolsey.  He  cured  her  by  strong  emetics,  and  a 
piece  of  woolsey,  which  he  showed  dripping  wet,  came  out  of  her 
stomach !  He  made  his  Dutch  girl  give  up  some  stolen  money,  by 
touching  her  with  cow  itch,  mid  after  laying  down  on  his  couch  and 
groaning,  c^c,  till  she  began  to  itch  and  scratch,  he  seemed  to  be 
enraged,  and  said,  now  1  am  putting  fire  into  your  flesh,  and  if  you 
do  not  immediately  tell  how  and  when  you  took  u\y  money,  I'll 
bum  you  up  by  conjuration,  and  make  your  ghost  to  be  pained  and 
tell  il  out  before  your  face.  She  made  full  confession,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance got  abroad,  and  added  still  more  to  his  fame.  He  has 
told  me  he  has  been  gravely  told  many  times  where  ghosts  have  been 
seen,  and  invited  to  come  with  his  hazel  rod  and  feel  if  the  money 
was  not  there.  All  this  superstition  has  now  subsided,  and  can  be 
laughed  at  by  the  present  generation  as  harmless  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  the  ancient  day. 

Timothy  Matlack,  Esq.,  now  95  years  of  age,  a  close  observer  of 
passing  events  in  his  youth,  has  assured  me  there  was  much  more 
of  superstition  prevalent  in  olden  time  than  now  :  wherefore,  fortune- 
telling,  conjuration,  and  money  digging,  w^ere  frequent  in  his  youth. 
He  declared  it  was  a  fact,  before  his  time,  that  a  young  man,  a 
stranger  of  decent  appearance  from  the  south,  (the  rogues  lived  there 
in  the  ancient  days,  in  the  transport  colonies  of  Mar}dand  and  Vir- 
ginia) gave  out  he  was  sold  to  the  devil !  and  tliat  imless  the  price 
was  raised  for  his  redemption  by  the  pious,  he  would  be  borne  off  at 
midday  by  the  purchaser  in  person!  He  look  his  lodgings  at  the 
inn  in  Latitia  court,  and  at  the  eventful  day  he  was  surrounded,  and 
the  house  too,  by  the  people,  among  whom  were  several  clergymen. 
Prayers  and  pious  services  of  worship  were  performed,  and  as  the 
moment  approached  for  execution,  when  all  were  on  tiptoe,  some 
expecting  the  verification,  and  several  discrediting  it,  a  murmur  ran 

•  A  copy  is  now  in  the  Athenseum,  called  "  The  Disappointment,  or  Force  of  Credu- 
lity, 2d  edition,  1796." 
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through  Uic  crowd  of  "  (here  he  comes !  he  comes !"  This  instantly 
generated  a  general  panic — all  lied,  from  fear,  or  from  the  rush  of 
the  crowd.  When  their  fears  a  little  subsideil,  and  a  calmer  inqui- 
sition ensued,  sure  enough,  the  3oung  man  was  actually  gone,  money 
and  all !  I  should  have  stated  that  the  money  was  collected  to  pay 
the  price ;  and  it  lay  upon  the  table  in  the  event  of  the  demand  ! 
]\Ir.  .Mallack  assured  me  he  fully  believed  these  transactions  occurred. 
The  story  was  as  popular  a  tale  as  the  story  of  the  "  Paxtang  boys." 

In  confirmation  he  told  me  a  fact  which  he  witnessed.     Michael 

II ,  Esq.,  well  known  in  public  life,  who  lived  in  Second  street 

above  Arch  street,  gave  out  (in  a  mental  delirium  it  is  hoped,)  that 
he  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  and  would  be  carried  away  at  a 
certain  time.  At  that  time  crowds  actually  assembled  near  the  pre- 
mises to  witness  the  denouement  and  catastrophe !  There  must 
have  been  truth  in  this  relation,  because  I  now  see  by  the  Gazette 
of  1749,  a  public  notice  of  this  public  gathering  as  an  ofTensive  act 
to  the  famil)-.  I  see  that  M.  H.  is  vindicated  from  some  malicious 
reports,  which  said  he  was  distracted,  &c.,  and  witnesses  appear 
before  Judge  Allen,  and  testify  that  he  was  then  sane,  &c.  It  was 
certainly  on  eveiy  side  a  strange  alfair! 

Something  like  this  subject  occurred  when  I  was  a  child.  I 
remember  very  well  to  have  been  taken  to  a  house  on  the  south  side 
of  Race  street,  a  few  doors  east  of  Second  street,  where  was  a  black 
man,  who  was  stated  to  have  sold  liimself  to  the  devil,  and  to  have 
come  from  Delaware  or  Maryland  peninsula,  by  the  aid  of  the  pious 
in  Philadelphia,  to  procure  his  ransom  or  exemption.  I  can  never 
forget  his  piteous  and  dejected  countenance,  as  I  saw  him,  in  the 
midst  of  praying  people,  working  fervently  at  his  exorcism  in  an 
up  stairs  chamber.  I  heard  him  say  he  had  signed  an  instrument 
of  writing  with  his  own  blood.  It  was  probably  at  black  Allen's 
house,  as  he  was  among  the  praying  ones.  My  mother  told  me 
since  that  hundreds  went  to  see  him.  Among  these  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pilmore,  who  finally  took  him  to  his  own  house,  where  at  last, 
I  understood,  he  concluded, from  his  habits,that  his  greatest  calamity 
was  laziness.  I  conclude  he  escaped  translation,  as  I  never  heard 
of  that. 

Several  aged  persons  have  occasionally  pointed  out  to  me  the 
places  where  persons,  to  their  knowledge,  had  dug  for  pirates'  money. 
The  small  hill  once  on  the  north  side  of  Coates  street,  near  to 
Front  street,  was  well  remembered  by  John  Brown  as  having  been 
much  dug.  Col.  A.  J.  Morris,  since  dead,  has  told  me  that  in  his 
early  days  very  much  was  said  of  Blackbeard  and  the  pirates,  both 
by  young  and  old.  Tales  were  frecpiently  current  that  (his  and  (hat 
person  had  heard  of  some  of  his  discovered  treasure.  Persons  in  (he 
city  were  named  as  having  profited  by  liis  depredations.  But  he 
thought  those  things  were  not  (rue.  T.  Matlack,  Esq.,  (old  me  he 
was  once  shown  an  oak  tree,  at  (he  south  end  of  Front  street,  which 
was  marked  KLP,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  found  a  large  sum  of 
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money.  Tlif  sloiio  wliirh  r»n(M(Ml  llio  firasiiro  ho  s;i\v  at  the  door 
of  ilio  allt'iitil  I'lndtT,  \vlio  saiil  his  anrrslor  was  dirtTlcd  to  it  liy  a 
sailor  in  ilu'  hospital  in  llntdand.  ll«'  told  nic,  loo,  that,  when  hid 
pnindfaihcr  Hnrr  iVu^i],  th«>y  ojM-ncd  a  «hrst  which  had  hrvn  h-ft  by 
four  sailoi-s,  "  Inr  a  d;iy  or  two,"  full  twcnly  ycai-s  hcfor*',  which  was 
f«>iind  full  of  dccay«(l  silk  i,n>od;5.  Saniiii  I  Hidianls  and  li.  (»ravcs 
conlinucd  to  nic  what  1  had  lit  ard  rlscwhrrc,  that  at  the  sit^n  of  the 
'/ock,  in  .Spruce  street,  ahoni  forty-live  )eai-s  ai:o,  there  was  found 
in  a  pot  in  the  cellar  a  sum  of  money  of  about  sf),!)!!!).  'I'Ik;  (.'ock 
inn  was  an  old  two  story  frame  house,  which  stood  on  the  sit(>  of  the 
present  «>astenimost  liouse  of  IJ.  (Jraves'  row.  A  IMrs.  (ireen  owned 
and  lived  in  the  Cock  inn,  fifty  to  sixty  years  ngo,  and  had  sold  it  to 
I'ei^an,  who  found  the  money  in  nttrmpting  to  deepen  the  cellar. 
It  i)ecnnie  a  question  lo  whom  the  money  bcIon«Ted,  which  it  seems 
was  readilv  settled  between  I\Ii-s.  Green  and  Pe<jan,  on  the  pretext 
that  .Mrs.  (Jreen's  husband  had  put  it  there!  lint  it  must  appear 
sulTicicntlv  imj>rol»able  that  IMrs.  (ireen  should  have  left  Piich  a 
treasure  on  the  premises  if  she  really  knew^  of  it  when  she  sold  the 
heuse.  The  greater  probability  is  that  neither  of  them  had  any 
conception  how  it  got  there,  and  they  mutually  agreed  to  suj)port 
the  story,  so  as  to  luish  any  other  or  more  imposing  inquiries.  They 
admitted  they  found  .v5.0()0.  It  is  quite  as  probable  a  story  that  the 
pirates  had  deposited  it  there  before  the  location  of  the  city.  It  was 
of  course,  on  the  margin  of  the  natural  liarbour  once  formed  there 
for  vessels.  In  digging  the  cellar  of  the  old  house  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Second  street  and  Gray's  alley,  they  discovered  a  pot  of 
money  there ;  also  some  lately  at  Frankford  creelc. 

As  late  as  the  year  1792,  the  ship  cai-penters  formed  a  party  to  dig 
for  pirates'  money  an  the  Cohocksinc  creek,  northwest  of  the  cause- 
way, under  a  large  tree.  They  got  frightened  off.  And  it  came 
out  afterwards  that  a  waggish  neighbour  liad  enacted  Diahohis  to 
their  discomfiture. 

In  the  year  1762,  one  Tristram  Davies,  of  Bethlehem,  advertises 
that  he  has  discovered  a  sure  means  of  ascertaining  where  any 
metals  of  any  kind  lay  in  the  earth  ;  for,  ever}'  metal,  says  he,  has 
an  attraction  which  lie  can  feel  after  by  his  instruments.  This 
shows  some  reason  wh}'  so  many  were  credulous  in  digging  for  con- 
cealed money  and  mines  in  fomier  days. 

Haunted  houses  were  subjects  of  frequent  mention.  Some  of 
them  were  known  even  down  to  the  time  of  my  early  days.  On 
the  northeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Fifth  streets  once  stood  a  house 
ver\'  generally  called  "  the  haunted  house,"  because  of  ]\Ir.  B. 
having  there  killed  his  wife.  He  gave  the  property  to  Hamilton, 
the  Attorney  General,  to  purge  him  from  his  sins  by  pleading  his  ac- 
quittal at  the  bar.  It  long  remained  empty  from  the  dread  of  its  invisi- 
ble guest — al)out  ninety-five  years  ago.  Such  as  I  can  still  remember 
were  tliese:  Emlen's  house,  at  the  south  w^est  corner  of  Noble  and 
Second  streets ;  Naglee's  house,  far  out  Second  street,  near  the  rope- 
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walk — there  a  man  was  to  be  seen  hanging  without  a  heail;  a 
Louse  out  by  the  Centre  Square,  where  "  the  five  wlieelbarrow  men" 
committed  the  minder  for  which  they  were  executed;  the  country 
seat  (in  ruins)  at  Ma^sters'  phice,  wliere  was  lately  Cook's  farm,  out 
North  Fourth  street,  was  another  haunt  of  disturbed  spirits. 

I  have  seen  aged  people  who  well  rememl)ered  the  town  talk  of 
the  people  about  seeing  a  black  coach  driven  about  at  midnight  by 
an  evil  sj)irit,  having  therein  one  of  our  deceased  rich  citizens,  who 
was  deemed  to  have  died  with  unkind  feelings  to  one  dependant 
upon  him.  I  suppress  names  and  circumstances ;  but  there  were 
people  enough  who  were  quite  persuaded  that  they  saw  it !  This 
was  before  the  Revolution. 

The  good  people  of  Caledonia  have  so  long  and  exclusively  en- 
grossed the  faculty  of  "second  sight,"  that  it  may  justly  surprise 
many  to  learn  that  we  also  have  been  favoured  with  at  least  one 
case,  as  well  attested  as  their  own!  I  refer  to  the  instance  of  Eli 
Yarnall  of  Frankford.  Whatever  were  his  first  peculiarities,  he  in 
time  lost  them.  He  fell  into  intemperate  habits,  became  a  wan- 
derer, and  died  in  Virginia,  a  young  man.  He  was  born  in  Chester 
county,  and  with  his  family  emigrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pittsburg.  There,  when  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age,  he  suddenly 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  in  the  house,  saying  he  then  saw  his 
father  (then  at  a  distance)  running  down  the  moimtain  side,  trying 
to  catch  a  jug  of  whiskey  which  he  had  let  fall.  He  saw  him  over- 
take it,  (fcc.  When  the  father  came  in,  he  confirmed  the  whole 
story,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all.  The  boy  after  this  excited  much 
wonder  and  talk  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  or  three  years  after 
this,  the  family  was  visited  by  Robert  Verree,  a  Friend,  and  after- 
wards by  Joseph  Potts  with  other  visiting  Friends  from  Monlgomery 
county.  I  have  heard,  in  a  very  direct  manner,  from  those  who 
heard  V'erree's  narrative,  that  he,  to  try  the  lad,  asked  him  various 
questions  about  circumstances  then  occmring  at  his  own  house  in 
JVIontgomery  county;  all  of  which  he  afterwards  ascertained  to  have 
been  really  so  at  that  precise  time  !  Some  of  the  things  mentioned 
were  these,  viz :  "  I  see  your  house  is  made  partly  of  log  and  partly 
of  stone;  before  the  house  is  a  pond  which  is  now  let  out;  in  the 
porch  sits  a  woman,  and  a  man  with  gray  hairs;  in  the  house  are 
several  men,"  (fee.  When  Verree  returned  home,  he  ascertained 
that  his  mill  pond  before  his  house  had  just  been  let  out  (o  catch  musk- 
rats;  that  the  man  in  the  porch  was  his  wife's  brotlier  Jonathan ;  that 
tile  men  in  the  house  were  his  mowers,  who  had  all  come  in  because 
of  a  shower  of  rain.  In  short,  he  said  every  iota  was  exactly  realized. 
The  habits  of  the  boy,  when  he  sought  for  such  facts,  was  to  sit 
down  and  hold  his  head  downward — his  eyes  often  shut;  and  after 
some  waiting  declared  what  he  saw  in  his  visions.  He  has  been 
found  abroad  in  the  fields,  sitting  on  a  stump,  crying — on  being 
asked  tJie  reasons,  he  said  he  saw  great  destruction  of  hmuan  life  by 
men  in  mutual  combat.  His  descriptions  answered  exactly  to  sea 
Vol.  I.— 2  K 
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rii;hls  aiul  jinny  baliN's,  ;ililitni<;li  he  Iiail  never  seen  tlie  sea,  fiof 
shij^,  nor  eannon ;  all  of  wliicli  he  luily  ileseribecl  as  an  aeliial 
looker  on.  Some  of  llie  Friends  who  saw  him  lieeame  anxious  J"or 
his  Ailnie  welfare,  anil  doeminjj  him  possesseil  of  a  j)eenliar  ijifl  and 
a  good  spirit,  desired  to  have  ihe  hringini;;  of  him  np.  JIc  was 
ihcreforc  hronghl  away  hy  Jose[)h  Polls,  a  ])uhlio  I'riend,  and  com- 
niiuod  to  ihe  niasteiy  of  Nathan  Harper,  a  Friend,  engaged  in  the 
business  of  taiming  in  Frank fonl.  There  he  cxeiled  considerable 
conversation  ;  and  so  many  began  to  visit  him  a.s  to  be  troublesome  to 
his  niiister,  wlu»  did  what  he  conlil  to  discourage  the  calls.  U,uestions 
on  his  part  were,  therefore,  shunned  as  nmch  as  he  could.  He  lost 
his  faculty  by  degiees,  and  fell  into  loose  comjiany,  whiiii  of  itself  jirc- 
vcntcd  serious  people  from  having  any  farther  wish  to  interrogate  him. 

To  instance  the  kind  of  inijuiries  w  hich  were  usually  j)resenled 
to  him  it  may  be  stated,  that  wives  who  had  missed  their  husl)ands 
long,  supposed  by  shipwreck  for  instance,  woidd  go  to  him  and  in- 
quire. He  would  tell  them  (it  is  said)  of  some  still  alive,  what  they 
were  then  about,  6ic.  Another  case,  was  a  man,  for  banter,  went 
to  Iiim  to  iiKpiire  who  stole  his  pocket  book,  and  he  was  answered — 
no  one ;  but  you  stole  one  out  of  a  man's  pocket  when  at  the 
vendue — and  it  was  so ! 

His  mother  would  not  allow  him  "  to  divine  for  money,"  lest 
he  should  thereby  lose  the  gift,  which  she  deemed  heaven-derived. 
The  idea  is  not  novel,  as  may  be  seen  in  John  Woohnan's  life, 
where  lie  speaks  of  a  rare  gift  of  heaUng,  which  was  lost  by  taking 
a  reward. 

These  are  strange  things,  evidencing  matters  "  not  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy."  I  give  these  facts  as  I  heard  them — I  "  nothing 
extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice." 

The  minutes  of  Council  of  16S3,  thus  slate  the  indictment 
against  Margaret  Mattson  before  named,  for  witchcraft,  to  wit : 

''  Henry  Drysireet  said  he  was  told  twenty  years  before  that  she 
was  a  witch  and  that  several  cows  were  bewitched  by  her — and 
James  Saunderling's  mother  told  him  she  had  bewitched  her  cow, 
but  was  afterwards  found  not  so." 

Charles  Ashcom  told  diat  Anthony's  wife  said  she  sold  her  cattle, 
because  her  mother  had  bewitched  them — having  taken  the  witch- 
craft of  Hendrick's  cattle  and  put  it  on  their  oxen.  Also  that  one 
night  the  daughter  of  3Irs.  I\Iattson  called  liirn  up  hastily  and  she  said 
there  was  a  great  light  passed  l)efore,  and  that  an  old  woman  with  a 
knife  in  her  hand  stood  at  her  bed  feet,  and  there  cried  out  that  John 
Symcock  should  take  away  his  calves,  or  else  she  would  send  them 
to  hell. 

Amnakey  Coolin  attested  that  her  husband  took  the  heart  of  a 
calf  til  at  died  by  witchcraft  and  boiled  it,  and  that  then  Mrs.  M. 
came  in  and  asked  what  they  were  at — when  she  ridiculed  it,  b}'- 
saying  they  had  better  boiled  the  bones,  &c. 

The  case  of  a  strange  woman,  from  whose  breast  were  taken  out 
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pins.  John  Rirlinrds  and  his  wife  accused  Robert  nnnrd  and  liis 
wife,  as  haviiir^  bewitched  her.  Tlie  case  being  found  trivial  was 
dismissed. 

As  late  as  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  notion  (if 
witclicraft  was  still  very  prevalent,  and  esp(!cially  in  the  country. 
It  occurs  to  me,  as  the  memory  of  the  facts  in  the  case  are  now  so 
fast  receding  from  present  notice,  to  state  sundry  circumstances 
within  my  own  knowledge,  and  which  are  withal  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  prevalent  credulity.  While  writing,  one  cannot  but  wonder, 
at  its  general  extinguishment  now  as  a  matter  of  belief  or  practice, 
and  this  wilhout  any  known  direct  means  to  suppress  it.  1  proceed 
to  my  relations,  to  wit:  A  respectable  man,  a  farmer  in  Chester 
county — and  a  religious  professor,  had  a  daughter,  a  )'oung  woman 
supposed  to  be  affected  wi(h  witchcraft.  She  would  often  be  strangely 
shivered  and  agitated,  without  any  heart  sickness — often  she  would 
scratch  the  walls,  the  floor,  <fcc.  The  father  was  urged  to  go  to 
Doctor  Fraley,  a  witch  doctor  tn  Germantou-n;  he  was  unbelieving 
and  reluctant;  he  was,  however,  persuaded  b}'^  the  general  voice  of  the 
neighbourhood — he  mounted  a  very  fine  steed  horse,  and  put  up 
one  night  on  his  way.  The  next  morning  he  was  amazed  to  find 
his  horse,  most  strangely  lank  and  jaded,  as  if  the  very  witches  had 
ridden  him  all  night! — he  however  mounted  him  and  rode  onward; 
and  was  surprised  to  find  him  improve  in  appearance  at  every  mile. 
Arrived  at  Doctor  Fraley's,  he  assured  him  that  the  daughter  was 
really  bewitched,  and  his  medicine  would  certainly  cure  her — it  was 
a  black  liquid  contained  in  a  bottle  which  she  was  to  drink.  He 
was  told  that  she  would  utterly  object  to  even  tasting  it.  It  was 
truly  so;  they  had  to  force  her;  she  was  speedily  and  surprii5ingly 
cured. 

S.  H.  a  Methodist  minister,  near  Valley  Forge,  remembered  per- 
fectly the  case  of  his  brother,when  a  boy,  he  was  strangely  diseased, 
rapidly  pining  and  wasting  away,  not  able  to  stand  up,  his  mother 
who  was  a  pious  Quaker  woman,  insisted  that  he  must  l)e  bewitched, 
and  that  her  husband  must  go  with  her  to  "  a  witch  doctor"  living 
in  Chester  Valley.  They  went,  taking  the  child  with  them.  He 
soon  said  he  was  bewitched,  and  that  he  could  cause  the  witch  to 
show  herself.  When  he  saw  the  child  could  not  stand  up,  he  said 
he  could  make  him  quickly,  and  he  did  so  in  the  same  moment  by 
standing  him  on  his  bed — as  if  that  was  a  charmed  place — to  the 
amazement  of  the  parents.  The  mother  declined  seeing  her!  but 
he  said  she  would  certainly  visit  their  house  once  or  more  on 
an  errand  of^^hc^^in^r  the  loan  of  somethinrr,^^  and  that  they 
must  "  be  sure  to  lend  or  ^^ive  her  nothing" — for  if  they  did,  the  child 
icoidd  die  f  but  if  they  did  not  he  would  recover.  Soon  after  they 
got  home,  an  old  woman,  already  bearing  the  fame  and  blame  of  a 
witch,  came  to  beg  an  axe,  until  she  could  get  a  helve  to  her  own 
axe — she  was  refused.  She  then  begged  a  little  rye  meal  to  make 
a  poultice.     This  she  was  also  refused.     A  day  or  two  afterwards. 
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she  rnnic  to  l>i>rro\v  a  l)aLr — and  nol  LT'ltiiij^  ihal,  slio  Ciiiallv  asktMl 
for  a  (liin^  of  water,  ami  was  lolil  thai  (Iktc  was  tin-  well,  and  slir 
iniijiii  tiraw  for  herself.  Fimlini;  herself  wholly  ballled,  she  desisted, 
niul  the  rhild  quitkly  recovered,  ami  is  now  a  man  alive  ami  well. 
Alumt  this  same  period  of  time,  the  reliance  upon  dreams,  was  very 
prevalent.  It  was  a  connnon  practice  in  families  and  nei<^dd)iinr 
iiotuls  to  treasure  them  up  in  the  memory  lor  lelaiion  to  one  another. 
They  hail  ru/cx  of  interprelalion,  holh  in  hooks  and  in  traihlionary 
practice.  They  believed  in  i^eneral,  that  they  lorewarned  and  })re- 
nionished.  Ahuiy  stransje '•  trm;  ones"  as  they  called  them,  1  have 
heaal;  ami  even  now  several  families  remain,  in  which, thron<4ii  the 
inlhicnce  of  eajTy  parciUiil  tales,  tiiey  still  give  heed  to  their  dreams. 
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'•  We,  sliifling  for  relief,  would  play  the  shapes 
Of  frolic  fancy — call  laughter  forth, 
Deep  shaking  every  nerve." 

It  may  help  our  conceptions  of  the  olden  time  to  be  led  into  an 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  their  sports  and  amusements;  to 
this  end,  the  following  facts  may  be  contemplated  with  some  ad- 
vantage, to  wit : 

The  dances  of  the  polite  part  of  society  were  formal  minuets. 
Countr}"  or  centre  dances,  although  understood,  were  of  rarer  occur- 
rence. Hipsesaws  and  jigs  were  the  common  dances  of  the  com- 
monalty. It  was  long  before  dancing  was  encouraged  in  Philadel- 
phia sutRciently  to  present  a  school  for  a  dancing  master.  The  aged 
Mrs.  Shoemaker  told  me  she  supposed  the  first  dancing  master  ever 
named  in  Philadelphia  was  one  Bolton,  who  taught  about  eighty-five 
years  ago.  In  the  )'ear  1730,  Mrs.  Ball,  in  Laititia  court,  advertises 
her  school  for  French,  playing  on  the  spinet,  and  dancing,  ifcc. 
When  Whitfield  laboured  in  Philadelphia,  in  1739,  such  was  the 
religious  excitement  of  the  time,  that  the  dancing  school,  the  as- 
sembly and  concert  room  were  shut  up  as  inconsistent  with  the 
gospel.  This  was  opposed  by  some  others  ;  so  far  so,  that  some  of 
the  gentlemen  concerned  broke  open  the  doors,  but  no  company 
went  to  the  assembly  room. 

In  later  time,  however,  the  dancing  assembly  among  the  gentry- 
had  high  vogue,  partaking,  before  the  Revolution,  of  the  aristocratic 
feelings  of  a  monarchial  government — excluding  the  families  of 
mechanics,  however  wealthy.  The  subscription  was  J^3  15s.;  ad- 
mitting no  gentleman  under  21   years,  nor  lady  under  18  years. 
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The  supper  consisled  of  tea,  chocohife,  and  rusk — a  simple  cake, 
now  never  seen  aiuiilst  the  profusion  of  French  confeclit^nrv^  For 
then  we  liail  no  spice  of  P^rench  in  our  insiitulions,  and  conseciuentlv 
did  not  know  how  to  romp  in  cotillons,  but  moved  witli  measured 
dignity  in  grave  minuets  or  gayer  country  dances.  Every  thing  was 
conducted  by  rule  of  six  married  managers, who  distributed  places 
by  lot ;  and  partners  were  engaged  for  the  evening — leaving  nothing 
to  the  success  of  forwardness  or  favouritism.  (jJentlemen  always 
drank  tea  with  their  partners  the  day  after  the  assembly — a  sure 
means  of  producing  a  more  lasting  acquaintance,  if  mutually 
desirable. 

Fox  hunting  formerly  formed  the  field  exercise  of  some  of  our 
wealthy  citizens,  within  the  memory  of  several  of  the  aged  whom 
I  have  conversed  with.  There  was  a  kennel  of  hounds  kept  by 
one  Butler,  for  the  company.  It  was  situated  then  as  out  of  town, 
but  in  a  place  now  populous  enough — say  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
north  of  Callowhill  street,  descending  to  Pegg's  run,  and  at  about 
sixty  feet  westward  of  Second  street.  Butler  himself  dwelt  in  the 
low  brick  house  adjoining  the  northwest  corner  of  Callowhill  street 
on  Second  street.  As  population  increased,  their  game  decreased  ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  establishment  had  to  remove  over  to  Glou- 
cester, so  as  to  make  their  hunts  in  the  Jersey  pines.  At  the  same 
time  the  company  provided  for  their  old  huntsman,  Butler,  by  setting 
him  up,  in  the  year  1756,  with  the  first  public  stage  for  New  York. 
Old  Captain  Samuel  Morris,  dead  about  thirty  years  ago,  was  for  many 
years  the  life  and  head  of  the  club.  I  well  remember  to  have  seen 
the  voracious  and  clamorous  hounds  in  their  kenrtel  near  Gloucester 
ferry. 

Horse  races  appear  to  have  been  of  very  early  introduction,  and 
bringing  with  them  the  usual  evils — hard  to  be  controlled.  They 
were,  at  an  early  period,  performed  out  "  Race  street," — so  popu- 
larly called  because  of  its  being  the  street  directly  leading  out  to 
the  race  ground,  cleared  out  for  the  purpose,  through  the  forest  trees, 
still  long  remaining  there. 

As  early  as  the  year  1726,1  see  that  the  Grand  Jury  present,  "  that 
since  the  city  has  become  so  very  populous  the  usual  custom  of 
horse  racing  at  fairs  in  the  Sassafras  street  is  very  dangerous  to  life; 
also,  it  is  an  evil  tliat  they  who  erect  the  booths,  &c.,  in  that  street, 
at  the  fairs,  do  sell  all  sorts  of  liquors,  «fcc."  It  is  not  improbable, 
from  this  description,  that  they  then  ran  straight  races  along  the 
line  of  the  cleared  street — dien  a  street  but  very  little  used  for  travel- 
ling. 

The  late  very  aged  T.  Matlack,  Esq.,  was  passionately  fond  of 
races  in  his  youth.  He  told  me  of  his  remembrances  out  Kace 
street.  In  his  early  days  die  woods  were  in  connnons,  havirig 
several  straguling  forest  trees  still  remaining  there,  and  the  circular 
course  ranging  through  those  trees.  He  said  all  genteel  horses  were 
pacers.      A  trotting  horse  was  deemed  a  base  breed !     All    ihet-e 
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llftcc  slrrol  racos  woio  luosily  pace  lacos.  His  fatlior  ami  ollion3 
kcpl  jKiciua  sluiis  io\  j)ri)j)ai;aliiig  (he  liit.-cil. 

(-'aplaiu  vJia_vilt.>n,iii  liis;  iMcnuiiiii,  ijays  ia(in<;  was  a  jjjiral  passion 
of  his  vtumi;  ilay-^.  Tlio  laoc  hoiscs,  in  17(')0,  were  ki'pl  al  Mns. 
Micliolli'  slal)los,  which  cxlcmlcd  ilown  l'\)urlh  t;lieet,  tWD-thirds  of 
ihe  way  to  (.'hoi-lnulslroct,  from  iht;  roar  of  hor  tavern  (hen  at  the 
corner  of  High  street.  "The  enthusiasm  of  the  tiiif  (says  he) 
jxMvailecl  tlie  Academy  ;  and  the  most  extravagant  transport  of  that 
sport  was  transferred  to  the  l)o\s'  foot  races  mimil  (h(;  w  hole  sipiart; 
in  which  the  Academy  siotul — stripp(>d  to  the  shirt,  the  head  and 
waist  honmi  \\\t  with  handkerchiefs,  and  with  the  shoes  ofl',  (hey  ran 
near  haU"  a  nnh'  at  a  lieat  I" 

Thomas  IJradford,  Emj.,  lelhng  me  of  his  recollections  of  the 
races, says  he  was  tolil  that  the  earliest  races  were  scrub  and  pace  races, 
on  the  ground  now  used  as  Race  street.  But  in  his  younger  days  they 
were  ran  in  a  circular  form  on  a  ground  from  Arch  or  Race  street  down 
to  J?pruce  street,  and  from  1-lighth  street  of  l^claware  to  Schuylkill 
river — making  thus  two  miles  for  a  heal.  About  the  same  time  they 
also  run  straight  races  of  one  mile,  from  Centre  Square  to  Schuylkill, 
out  High  street. 

lu  the  year  17G],I  notice  the  first  public  advertisement  of  a 
race ;  wherein  is  stated  the  terms  of  running  the  intended  races  "  at 
the  centre  race  ground — to  run  three  times  romid  tlie  course  each 
heat.''  The  grounds  themselves  at  the  same  time  were  familiarly- 
called  "  the  Governor's  woods.'' 

At  the  Centre  scjuare  the  races  used  to  be  continued  till  the  time 
of  the  war  of  177.5.  None  occurred  there  afterwards;  and  after  the 
peace,  they  were  mo^e  unlawful. 

The  first  equestrian  feats  performed  in  Philadelphia,  was  in  1771, 
by  Faulks  ;  he  executed  all  his  wonders  alone — himself- riding  from 
one  to  three  horses  at  a  time. 

Bull  baiting  and  cock  fighting  were  much  countenanced.  The 
late  aged  and  respectable  T.  M.  had  once  a  great  passion  for  the 
latter,  so  that  some  wags  sometimes  called  him  Tim  Gaff;  thereby 
affecting  to  slur  a  latin  signature  which  lie  sometimes  assumed  as  o 
political  writer,  of  which  T.  G.  were  the  initials  of  his  two  latin  words. 

As  respectable  a  person  as  Doctor  William  Shippen,  in  1735,  in 
writing  to  Doctor  Gardiner,  says,  "  I  have  sent  you  a  young  game 
cock,  to  be  depended  upon — which  I  would  advise  you  to  put  to  a 
walk  by  himself  with  the  hen  I  sent  you  before — I  have  not  sent 
an  old  cock — our  young  cockers  have  contrived  to  kill  and  steal  all 
I  had."  This  is  the  same  gentleman  who  speaks  of  "  his  beloved 
friend  Mr.  "Whitfield,  the  Rev.  preacher." 

Veiy  aged  persons  have  told  me  of  a  celebrated  place  of  amuse- 
ment out  Third  street  by  Vine  street.  It  was  the  place  of  Charles 
Quinan's — always  pronounced  Q,ueen  Ann's  place.  It  stood  on  the 
site  of  Tiiird  street,  not  then  opened ;  and  was  famous  for  alluring 
the  citizens  of  middle  life.     There  he  kept  "  flying  coaches  and 
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horses ;"  they  were  afTi.vtnl  to  a  whiiliiji^  frame.  The  women  sat 
in  boxes  for  coaches,  anil  tlie  men  strude  on  wooden  horses — in  lliose 
positions  they  were  whirled  around  ! 

Aged  persons  inform  that  buUbaiting,  bearbaiting,  and  horseracing, 
were  much  more  frequent  in  old  time  than  since  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence. T.  B.,  Esq.,  tells  me  that  many  men  of  rank  and  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  the  butchers,  reared  and  kept  dogs  for  the  sport. 
John  Ord,  an  Englishman,  southeast  corner  of  Second  and  High 
streets,  kept  apair  of  bull-dogs  for  the  purpose  of  the  breed. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  the  barbarous  sport  of  bullbailing  was 
but  too  frequent  on  the  conmions  in  the  Northern  Liberties.  Hap- 
pily, however,  they  have  been  quite  laid  aside  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  They  were  got  up  and  supported  by  butchers — a  class  of 
men  much  more  ferocious  and  uncivilized  than  now.  They  were 
stopped  by  S([uire  Wharton — our  spirited  mayor.  He  went  out  to 
the  intended  sport  'seemingly  as  a  friendly  observer — and  so  they 
expected.  When  all  was  prepared  for  the  onset  of  the  dogs  he 
stepped  suddenly  into  the  ring,  and,  calling  aloud,  said  he  would, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  seize  and  commit  the  first  man  who  should 
begin ;  at  the  same  time,  calling  on  names  present  to  support  him  at 
their  peril,  he  advanced  to  the  bull  and  unloosed  him  from  the  stake. 
He  then  declared  he  would  never  desist  from,  bringing  future  abet- 
tors of  such  exercises  to  condign  punishments.  They  have  never 
been  got  up  since — a  happy  circumstance,  for  which  we  owe  him 
many  thanks ! 

In  the  year  1724,  slack  rope  and  tight  rope  dancing  by  men  ami 
women  is  announced  in  the  Gazette  as  to  be  exhibited  for  twenty 
evenings  at  the  new  booth  on  Society  hill.  This  was  of  course 
then  out  of  town^somewhere  near  South  and  Front  streets. 

They  used  to  have  a  play  at  the  time  of  the  fairs,  called  "throw- 
ing at  the  joke."  A  leatlier  cylinder,  not  unlike  a  high  candlestick, 
was  placed  on  the  ground  over  a  hole.  The  adventurers  placed  their 
coppers  on  the  top  of  the  joke,  then  retired  to  a  distance  and  tossed 
a  stick  at  it  so  as  to  knock  the  whole  down.  The  pennies  which 
fell  in  the  pot  were  to  belong  to  the  thrower,  those  which  fell  out, 
to  the  owner  of  the  joke.  The  leather  was  pliable  and  was  easily 
bent  to  let  the  pennies  drop.  They  played  also  at  the  fairs  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  nine  holes,  &c. 

In  former  days  the  streets  were  much  filled  with  boys  "  skying  a 
copper," — a  play  to  toss  up  pennies  and  guess  heads  or  tails ;  "  pitch 
penny,"  too,  was  frequent — to  pitch  at  a  white  mark  on  the  ground  ; 
they  pitched  also  "  chuckers" — a  kind  of  pewter  pennies  cast  by 
the  boys  themselves.  All  these  plays  have  been  banished  from  our 
city  walks  by  the  increased  pavements,  and  still  more  by  the  nmlli- 
tudes  of  walkors  who  disturb  such  plays. 

Tiio  game  for  shooters  much  more  abormded  before  the  Revolu- 
tion than  since.  •  Fishing  and  fowling  were  once  subjects  of  great 
recreation  and  success.     Wild  pigeons  used  to  be  innumerable,  so 
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nlso  binrk  liinls,  rred  birds,  .irid  .-(Hiirnls.  As  late  as  llic  yonr  1720, 
nn  net  wns  jias^^od,  fiiiins;  '>s.  fur  slmoiiiif:^  piirrons,  dovos,  or  ymr- 
Iriilu'"''!*,  »""  oilirr  low  I,  ^hirtls")  in  the  sdrcis  of  l'liiliidcli>lii;i,  or  ilin 
pnrdriis  or  (Mfliaids  adioiiiiiiir  any  luMisrs  wiiliin  the  said  cily  !  In 
PtMinV  woods,  westward  {>(  IJroad  sired,  nscil  to  he  excellent  pii^eon 
shoot  in iT. 

The  skaters  of  lMiiladel]iliia  have  lon^r  heen  ]>re-eniinenl.  (Jray- 
don  in  his  Memoirs  has  sstated  his  reasons  for  thinkini?  his  ronnlry- 
nien  are  the  most  <>x|iei1  and  i^racefn!  in  the  world  !  ciiiitc  surpass- 
ing the  Dutch  antl  Mniihsh.  lie  thinks  them  also  the  best  swimmers 
to  be  found  in  the  civilized  world  ! 

Mr.  (ieorL'^e  Tyson,  a  broker  of  Philach-lphia,  weij^hing  ISO  to  190 
pounds,  is  the  sjreatest  swinuiier  (save  a  com])anion,  who  swims 
with  him)  we  have  ever  had,  nt)t  exceplinj:^  Doctor  I-'ranklin  him- 
self. He  and  that  com)iaiiion  have  swum  from  Pliiladel[)liia  to 
Fort  Milllinand  back  without  ever  resting-,  save  li  liille  while  tloatini^ 
o(r  the  fort  to  see  it!  He  says  he  never  tires  with  swinnning',  and 
that  he  can  float  in  perfect  stillness,  with  liis  arms  folded,  by  the 
hour.  He  deems  his  sensations  at  that  time  delightful.  He  went 
across  the  Delaware,  drawn  by  a  paper  kite  in  tlie  air.  He  is  short 
and  fat — his  fat  and  tlesh  aid  his  specific  lifrhtncss,  no  doubt,  in  the 
water,  and  cause  him  readily  to  swim  liic^h  out  of  the  water. 

Durin-,^  the  old  fashioned  winters,  when,  about  New  Year's  day, 
every  one  expected  to  see  or  hear  of  an  "  Ox  Roast"  on  the  Dela- 
ware, upon  the  thick  ribbed  ice,  the  river  surface  was  filled  with 
skaters.  Of  the  veiy  man)'  vaiicties  of  skaters  of  all  colours  and  sizes 
mingled  together,  and  darting  about  here  and  there,  "  upward  and 
downward,  mingled  and  convolved,"  a  few  were  at  all  times  dis- 
cernible as  being  decidedly  superior  to  the  rest  for  dexterity,  power, 
and  grace — namely,  AVilliam  Tharpc,  Doctor  Foulke,  Governor 
Mitnin,  C.  W.  Peale,  George  Heyl,  "Joe"  Claypoole,  and  some 
others;  not  forgetting,  by  the  way,  a  black  Othello,  who,  from  his 
apparent  muscle  and  powerful  movement,  might  have  sprung,  as 
did  the  noble  Moor,  from  "  men  of  royal  siege."  In  swiftness  he 
had  no  competitor;  he  outstripped  the  wind;  the  play  of  his  elbows 
in  alternate  movement  with  his  "  low  gutter"  skates,  Avhile  darting 
forward  and  uttering  occasionally  a  wild  scream  peculiar  to  the 
African  race  while  in  active  exertion  of  body,  was  very  imposing  in 
appearance  and  efl'ect.  Of  the  jrentlemen  skaters  before  enumerated, 
and  othei-s  held  in  general  admiration  by  all,  George  Heyl  took  the 
lead  in  graceful  skating,  and  in  superior  dexterity  in  cutting  figures 
and  "  High  Dutch"  within  a  limited  space  of  smooth  ice.  On  a 
larger  field  of  glass,  among  others  he  might  be  seen  moving  about 
elegantly  and  at  perfect  ease,  in  curve  lines,  with  folded  arms,  being 
dressed  in  red  coat  (as  was  the  fashion)  and  buckskin  "  fights,"  his 
bright  broad  skates  in  an  occasional  round  turn  flashing  upon  the 
eye  ;  then  again  to  be  pursued  by  others,  he  might  be  seen  suddenly 
changing  to  the  back  and  heel  forward  movement,  offering  them  his 
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hand,  and  at  the  same  time  eUuiinG;-  their  crrasp  hy  his  dexterous  and 
instantuneuus  deviations  to  the  u\i}\i  and  left,  leaving'  them  to  their 
hard  work  of  "  striking  out"  after  him  with  all  their  might  and  main. 

The  next  very  hest  skater,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  most  noted 
surgeon  of  the  day,  was  Doctor  Foulke,  in  Front  street,  opposite 
Elfreth's  alley.  Skating  "High  Dutch,"  and  being  ai)le  to  out  the 
letters  of  his  own  name  at  one  llourish,  constituted  tlie  Docior's  fame 
as  a  skater.  In  the  way  of  business,  the  Doctor  was  on'-hand,  and 
quick  in  his  speech  and  maimer,  but  gentlemanly  withal. 

C.  ^\".  Peale,  as  a  skater,  was  only  remarkable  for  using  a  re- 
markable pair  of  "  gutter  skates,"  with  a  remarkable  prong,  capped 
and  curved  backwards,  with  which  he  moved  leisurely  about  in 
curve  lines.  They  looked  as  though  they  might  have  been  brought 
to  him  from  somewhere  about  the  German  ocean,  as  a  subject  for 
his  Museum. 

"  May-days"  were  much  more  regarded  formerly  than  now^  All 
young  people  went  out  into  the  country  on  foot,  to  walk  and  gather 
flowers.  The  lads  too,  when  the  woods  abounded,  would  put  up 
as  many  as  fifty  poles  of  their  own  cutting,  procured  by  them  with- 
out any  fear  of  molestation. 

The  "  Belsh  Nichel"  and  St.  Nicholas  has  been  a  time  of  Christ- 
mas amusement  from  time  immemorial  among  us;  brought  in,  it  is 
supposed,  among  the  sportive  frolics  of  the  Germans.  It  is  the  same 
also  observed  in  New  York,  under  the  Dutch  name  of  St.  Claes. 
"Belsh  Nichel,"  in  high  German,  expresses  "Nicholas  in  his  fur" 
or  sheep-skin  clothing.  He  is  always  supposed  to  bring  good  thiiif^s 
at  night  to  good  children,  and  a  rod  for  those  who  are  bad.  Every 
father  in  his  turn  remembers  the  excitements  of  his  youth  in  Belsh- 
nichel  and  Christ-kinkle  nights,  and  his  amusements  also  when  a 
father,  at  seeing  how  his  own  children  expressed  their  feelings  on 
their  expectations  of  gifts  from  the  mysterious  visiter!  The  follow'- 
ing  fine  poetry  upon  the  subject  must  gratify  the  reader : 

It  was  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 
When  what  in  the  air  to  my  eyes  should  appear. 
But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer; 
With  a  little  old  driver  so  lively  and  quick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment,  it  must  be  Saint  Nick! 
Soon,  on  to  the  house  top,  his  coursers,  they  flew. 
With  ihe  sleigh  full  of  toys  and  Saint  Nicholas  too — 
As  I  roil'd  on  my  bed  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  Saint  Nicholas  rame  with  a  bound! 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot: 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  fast  in  his  teeth,  ^ 

And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly, 
That  shook  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly; 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work  : 
Soon  tillfd  all  the  stockings,  then  turned  with  a  jerk; 
YoL.  I.— -2  L  .         21; 
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Aiiil  liiying  his  fiiigcr  nsiJf  of  his  iioso, 

And  uivinjT  a  mul,  up  tin*  rhiinnoy  he  rose. 

lit-  s|)r;»ni;  lo  liis  sK'ii;h,  to  his  icain  s^avc  a  whistle 

Ami  away  iht-y  nil  llcw  like  ilic  down  of  a  thisth^; 

Ami  I  luanl  hitii  oxolaiin,  ero  In-  drovo  out  of  sight. 

"  Ilapiiy  C'hrisluias  lo  all,  and  to  all  a  good  ni{,'hl! 

In  my  yoiiihfiil  tlays  it  was  n  grcnt  spdii  w  iili  the  boys  to  sled 
ilowii  hills  in  the  cily,  on  the  snow  in  winier.  Since  the  pupnlalion 
ant!  the  whool-cairia^es  liave  increased,  the  (lans;^!!!"  of  heini^  run 
over  more  than  formerly,  and  the  rarily  of  the  snow,  has  made  boys 
leave  it  oil"  for  scmie  years.  Thirly  to  forty  boys  and  sleds  could  be 
seen  ninninir  down  each  of  (hestn'els  descendinj;  iVoin  Fiont  street 
to  the  ri\<'r.  'I'lnMe  was  also  much  slcddiiiii^  down  the  streets  and 
hills  desceiulin>x  to  Penf^^'s  rmi. 

The  boys  at  Friends'  school  in  south  Fourth  street  were  formerly 
(allhoiiijh  ijravely  disciplined)  as  mischievous  and  sportive  as  others. 
Some  still  alive  may  be  amused  to  be  reminded  of  their  puerili- 
ties; when  they  were  taught  by  Jonah  Thompson,  who  was  a 
man  of  irood  military  port  and  aspect,  accustomed  to  walk  at  the 
heail  of  his  corps  of  scholars  to  week-day  meetings  in  a  long  line  of 
"  two  and  two."'  On  such  occasion  the  town  was  surprised  to  see 
them  so  marching  with  wooden  gmis,  (a  kind  of  received  Quaker 
(Mublem)  and  having  withal  a  little  Hag!  These  they  had  succeeded 
to  lake  up  as  they  walked  out  of  school  widiout  the  knowledge  of 
their  chieftain,  who  had  preceded  them  without  deigning  to  look 
back  on  their  array.  On  another  occasion, when  Robert  Proud,  the 
historian,  was  their  teacher,  and  was  remarkable  for  retaining  his 
large  bush-wig,  long  after  others  had  disused  them,  they  bored  a  hole 
through  the  ceiling  over  his  sitting  place,  and  by  suspending  a  pin- 
hook  to  a  cord,  so  attached  it  to  his  "wig  as  to  draw  it  up,  leaving  it 
suspended  as  if  depending  from  the  ceiling.  At  another  time  they 
combined  at  night  to  take  to  pieces  a  country  wagon  which  they 
lifted  on  to  a  chimney  wall  then  building,  there  replacing  the  wheels, 
awning,  ifcc,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  owner  and  the  diversion  of 
the  populace.  Some  of  those  urchins  lived,  notwithstanding  their 
misapplied  talents  and  ingenuity,  to  make  veiy  grave  and  exemplary 
members  of  society.  Youth  is  the  season  of  levity  and  mirth,  and 
although  we  must  chide  its  wanton  aberrations,  we  may  yet  feel 
sensations  of  indidgence,  knowing  what  we  ourselves  have  been,  and 
to  what  tliey  with  ourselves  must  come, — 

"  When  cherish'd  fancies  one  by  one 
Shall  slowly  fade  from  day  to  day ; — 
And  then  from  weary  sun  to  sun 

They  will  not  have  the  heart  to  play !" 

The  time  was  when  the  "  uptown"  and  "  downtown  bo}'s"  were 
rival  clans,  as  well  understood  in  the  city  precincts  as  the  bigger 
clans  of  feds  and  anti-feds.  The)^  used  to  have,  according  to  the 
streets,  their  regular  night-batdes  with  sticks  and  stones,  making  the 
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])anes  of  glass  to  jingle  occasionally.  But  tho  appearance  of  "  old 
Carlisle''  and  the  famous  West  (the  constable)  would  scatter  them 
into  all  the  hidinii;-pluces — peeping  out  from  holes  and  corners  when 
the  coast  \ViU3  clear.  Those  from  the  south  of  Chestnut  street  were 
frequently  headed  by  one  whose  naval  exploits,  since  that  time,  in 
the  Meditenancan  and  on  the  Atlantic,  have  secured  to  him  impe- 
rishable fame;  also  by  his  faithful  friend  and  ardent  admirer,  well 
known  since  throughout  the  conmiunily  for  his  suavity  and  ex(]ui- 
sitL'ly  polished  manners.  They  were  the  Achilles  and  the  I'atrocles 
of  the  "  downtowners." 

The  Norlhcrn  Liberties  about  Camptown  and  Pegg^s  run  used 
to  be  in  agitation  almost  every  Saturday  night  by  the  regular  clans 
of  "  rough  and  tumble"  fighting,  between  the  ship-carpenters  from 
Kensington,  and  the  butchers  from  Spring  Garden — the  public 
authority  not  even  attempting  to  hinder  them,  as  it  was  deemed  an 
aflair  out  of  town. 

All  this  spirit  of  rivalry  and  fighting  was  the  product  of  the  war 
of  Independence.  Their  ears,  as  boys,  were  filled  with  the  echoes 
of  battles  lost  or  won.  They  felt  their  buoyant  spirits  inspired  with 
martial  ardour  too,  and  having  no  real  enemies  to  encounter,  they 
invented  them  for  the  occasion.  In  this  way  the  academy  boys 
were  accoutred  as  young  soldiers,  and  they  much  piqued  themselves 
as  the  rivals  of  another  class  of  school-boys.  Each  had  their  officers, 
and  all  of  them  some  emblems  a  la  militaire — all  aspiring  to  the 
marks  and  influence  of  manhood ;  burning  to  get  through  their 
minority,  and  to  take  their  chances  in  the  world  before  them: 

"  Then  passions  wild  and  dark  and  strong, 
And  hopes  and  powers  and  feelings  high, 
Ere  manhood's  thoughts,  a  rushing  throng, 
Shall  sink  the  cheek  and  dim  the  eye !" 
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This  association  in  its  time — like  another  Almacks,  embodied  the 
exclusives  of  the  day.  The  elite  and  fashionables  of  the  city  then 
were  far  more  peculiarly  marked  by  its  metes  and  bounds  of  separa- 
tion, than  now.  It  only  professed  to  enroll  and  retain  in  its  union, 
those  who  had  ancestral  bearings  and  associations. 

Some  of  the  original  MSS.  lists  of  the  day  having  been  put  into 
my  hands,  it  may  be  curious  at  this  time  to  hero  copy  tjie  record,  and 
to  furnish  to  sundry  of  the  descendants  this  roll  of  remembrance  of 
llicir  ancestors — to  wit: 
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"A  list  of  siiltsTiiUiM-s  for  an  assoinltlw  appointed  nndtM'  (lie  dirrr- 
tioii  of  .losfpli  ^>liippiMi,  James  Hunl,  Keilmunil  ( 'onyii!J:liaM),  and 
Joseph  iSinis,  for  (he  season  (the  year  17  19).  I'laoh  snl)scriplion  lo 
be  ^-3 — to  be  paid  to  atiy  of  the  Directors  at  snbscribing." 


The  Governor, 
William  Allen, 
Arcliibalii  M-rnll, 
Jostpli  Turner, 
Richard  Peters, 
Aiiaiii  'I'lionipson. 
Alexaniirr  Sieailman, 
Patrick  Haird, 
John  SdIkt, 
l)avid  Franks, 
John  In^lis, 
"NVilliain  Taylor, 
Janus  Trotter, 
Samson  Levy, 
Lin  lord  Sid  nor, 
Benjamin  Price, 
John  Francis, 
William  Humphreys, 
Alexander  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Lawrence,  junr. 
John  Wallace, 
Phineas  Bond, 
Joseph  Siiippen 
Samuel  M'(  "all,  junr. 
George  M'Call, 
Edward  Jones, 
Samuel  M'Call,  senr. 
Redmund  Conyngham, 
Joseph  Sims, 
Thomas  Lawrence,  senr. 
David  M'llvaine, 
John  Wilcocks, 
Charles  Steadman, 


paid, 
paid, 
paid. 

paid, 
paid, 
paid, 
paid. 

JB. 

paid. 
JB. 
JB. 

paid, 
paid, 
paid . 
paid, 
paid, 
paid. 


JB. 


paid. 

paid, 
paid, 
paid, 
paid, 
paid. 


John  Kidd, 

paid. 

William  Bingham, 

paid. 

IJuckrid-^'e  Suns, 

John  Swill. 

JB. 

John  Kearsley.  junr. 

William  Plum.sted, 

paid. 

James  Burd, 

paid. 

Wdliam  Franklin, 

paid. 

Henry  Harrison, 

paid. 

Daniel  l?oyIe, 

paid. 

Thomas  W'hiie, 

paid. 

John  Lawrence, 

Thomas  Gramme, 

John  Maland, 

paid. 

Alexander  I^arday, 

paid. 

James  Young, 

JB. 

Peter  Bard, 

Mr.  Venables, 

Thomas  Cross, 

paid. 

George  Smith, 

paid. 

Thomas  Bond, 

paid. 

Thomas  Willing, 

J.  Shippen. 

John  Ross, 

paid. 

Hugh  Davey, 

paid. 

Daniel  Roberdeau, 

paid. 

Joseph  Marks, 

JB. 

Christopher  Carnan, 

paid. 

John  Hesselius, 

paid. 

Robert  Warren, 

paid. 

Lawrence  Deniedy, 

paid. 

William  M'llvaine, 

John  Nelson, 

JB. 

List  of  Belles  and  Dames  of  Philadelphia  fashionables,  of  about 
the  year  1757.     An  original  list  for  the  ball  of  the  City  Assembly. 


Mrs.  Allen, 

Mrs.  Taylor, 

Mrs.  Hamilton, 

Mrs.  Brotherson, 

Mrs.  Inglis, 

Mrs.  Jeykell, 

ATrs.  Franks, 

Mrs.  Lydia  M'Call, 

Mrs.  Samuel  M'Call,  senr. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M'Call,  junr. 

Mrs.  Swift, 

Mr?.  Sims, 

Mrs.  WiUcocks, 

^Trs.  Lawrence,  senr. 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  junr. 


Mrs.  Robertson, 

Mrs.  Francis, 

Mrs.  Greame, 

Mrs.  Joseph  Shippen, 

Mrs.  Dolgreen, 

Mrs.  Phineas  Bond, 

Mrs.  Burd, 

Mrs.  Charles  Steadman, 

Mrs.  Thomas  While, 

Mrs.  Johnes, 

Mrs.  Warren, 

Mrs.  Oswald, 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bond, 

Mrs.  Davey, 

Mrs.  William  Humphreys, 
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Mrs.  Pennery, 

Miss  Sophia  White, 

Mrs.  Henry  Harrison, 

Mrs.  Veuables, 

Mrs.  Binijliam, 

Miss  Hyatt, 

Mrs.  Clynier, 

Miss  Betty  Cliflten, 

Mrs.  Wallace, 

Miss  Molly  Dick, 

Mrs.  Ellis, 

Miss  Fanny  J«ykell, 

Mrs.  Alexander  Steadman, 

Miss  Fanny  Marks, 

Mrs.  Hopkinson, 

Miss  Peggy  Oswald, 

Mrs.  Hockley, 

Miss  Betty  Oswald, 

Mrs.  Marks, 

Miss  Sally  Woodrop, 

Aliss  Molly  Francis, 

Miss  Molly  Oswald, 

Miss  Betty  Francis, 

Mrs.  Willing, 

Miss  Osburn, 

Miss  Nancy  Willing, 

Miss  Sober, 

Miss  Dolly  Willing, 

Miss  Molly  Lawrence, 

Mrs.  M'llvaine, 

Miss  Kitty  Lawrence, 

Miss  Betty  Gryden, 

Mrs.  George  Smith, 

Miss  Sally  Fishbourn, 

Miss  Nancy  Hickman, 

Miss  Furnell, 

Miss  Sally  Hunlock, 

Miss  Isabella  Cairnie, 

Miss  Peggy  Harding, 

Miss  Pennyfaither, 

Miss  Molly  M'Call, 

Miss  Jeany  Richardson, 

Miss  Peggy  M'Call, 

Mrs.  Reily, 

Mrs.  Lardner, 

Mrs.  Graydon, 

Miss  Patty  Ellis, 

Mrs.  Ross, 

Miss  Betty  Plumstead, 

Mrs.  Peter  Bard, 

Miss  Rebecca  Davis, 

Mrs.  Franklin, 

Miss  Jeany  Greame, 

Miss  Lucy  De  Normondie, 

Miss  Nelly  M'Call, 

Miss  Phebe  Winecoop, 

Miss  Randolph, 

Mrs.  Harkly. 

I  have  also  preseiTed  a  card  of  admission,  of  the  year  1749, 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Jeykell,  a  lady  of  pre-eminent  fashion  and  beauty, 
the  then  leading  lady  of  the  ton.  She  was  the  grand- datighter  of 
tlie  first  Edward  Shippen,  a  mayor,  merchant,  and  Q,uaker.  She 
was  married  to  the  brother  of  Sir  Joseph  Jeykell,  the  secretary  of 
Queen  Anne ;  and  when  in  her  glory  in  Philadelphia,  she  dwelt  in 
and  owned  the  house  next  southward  of  "  Edward  Shippen's  great 
house"  in  south  Second  street,  where  is  now  NichoUis  \Valn'3  row. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  now  that  we  have  such  elegant  devices  in  the 
form  of  visiting  and  admission  cards,  that  tliis  card,  and  all  ilie  cards 
of  that  day,  were  written  or  printed  upon  common  pla\ji)V^  cards; 
this  from  the  circumstance  that  blank  cards  were  not  then  in  the 
country,  and  none  but  playing  cards  were  imported  for  sale.  I 
have  seen,  at  least  a  variety  of  a  dozen  in  number,  addressed  to 
this  same  lady.  One  of  them,  from  a  leading  gentleman  of  that  day, 
contained  on  the  back,  the  glaring  effigy  of  a  queen  of  clubs!  One 
of  the  cards  to  her  of  the  year  1T55,  was  a  printed  one  upon  a 
playing  card,  and  read  thus,  to  wit: 

'■  The  gentlemen  of  the  Army  present  their  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Jeykell,  and  l)eg  llie  favour  of  her  company  to  a  bfiU  at  the  State 
honse  on  Monday  next.     Saturday,  September  20,  175.)." 

An  elderly  gentleman  informs  me  that  the  aristocratic  feelings 
continued  to  prevail  in  their  full  force,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
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Revolution.  And  as  a  case  in  ]niiiii  \\r  luciitioiis  dial  wlim  s(iuii(*. 
IIillc<,'-as' (laiii^hlcr  was  nKUiicd  to  John  A — ,  an  cxlciisivi'  ^ohUniilh 
ami  jowrlltM,  in  Hi,L,Mi  stici't,  she  was  no  lon-^cr  adnntU'd  (o  hv.r 
fornuT  \A:\cc  in  the  "  oUI  city  assiMnhly."  Ahoiil  the  same  lime 
thtM(>  was  another  assenihly  not  so  faslichons — ami  when  it  so  hap- 
jicneil  that  (Jeneral  Washin|^lon  was  invited  to  hoth  halls  on  the 
same  iiii^ht  on  some  sjuxial  pnltlie  occasion,  he  wcnl  to  the  latter 
and  danced  with  a  mechanic's  dani^htcr.  "  I  tell  the  story  as  it  was 
told  to  me."  At  one  time,  it  was  pn)posed  to  give,  (in  ill  nature^  it 
is  presnmed,)  the  genealojxy  of  the  old  city  assemhly.  The  same 
old  LTcnileman  told  me  that  he  saw  ]iart  of  it  in  jioetic  M.SS.,  and 
thinks  it  still  exists.  It  (pioted  docnments  and  records,  to  blur,  so  far 
as  it  niiirhl,  "the  velhnn  of  jiedij^^ree." 

One  of  the  really  honoural)les  of  the  colonial  days  has  told  mo 
of  his  mother  (the  wife  of  the  chief  justice)  going  to  a  great  ball 
in  ^Vfitir  street,  in  her  youthful  days,  to  Hamilton's  stores  on  the 
wharf,  on  Water  street  next  to  the  drawbridge — she  going  to  the 
same  in  her  full  dress  on  /torscbac/c  ! 
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"  Thus  form  the  mind  by  use  of  alphabetic  signs." 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  onr  forefathers,  that  they  showed  an 
early  and  continued  regard  to  the  education  of  their  posterity. 
They  were  men  of  too  mnch  practical  wisdom  not  to  foresee  the 
abiding  advantages  of  proper  instruction  to  the  rising  generation. 
What  they  aimed  to  impart  Avas  solid  and  substantial.  If  it  in 
general  bore  the  plain  appellation  of  "  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic" only,  it  gave  these  so  effectively  as  to  make  many  of  their 
pupils  persons  of  first  rate  consequence  and  wisdom  in  the  early 
annals  of  our  country.  With  such  gifts  in  their  possession,  many  of 
them  were  enabled  from  suitable  books,  to  become  their  self-instructers 
in  numerous  branches  of  science  and  belles-lettres  studies.  In  that 
day  they  made  no  glaring  display,  under  imposing  names  and  high 
charofes,  of  teaching  youth  geography,  use  of  maps  and  globes, 
dictionar}- ,  history,  chronology,  composition,  (fcc.  <fcc.  &c.  All  these 
came  as  matter  of  course,  by  mere  readings  at  home,  when  the  mind 
was  matured  and  the  school  acquirements  were  finished.  They 
then  learned  to  read  on  purpose  to  be  able  to  pursue  such  branches 
of  \n(\uiry  for  tJiem selves  ;  and  having  the  means  in  possession,  the 
end  as  certainly  followed  w"ithout  the  school  bill  charge  as  with  it. 
They  thus  acquired,  when  the  mind  was  old  enough  fondly  to  enlist 
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in  the  inquiry,  nil  they  read  "  by  heart,"  because,  as  it  was  mental 
treasure  ui"  their  own  seeking  and  attainment,  it  was  vahied  in  the 
affection  :  They  therefore  did  not  perplex  their  youth  by  "  geUing" 
lessons  by  head  or  dint  of  memory — of  mere  facts,  fori^otten  as  fast 
as  learned,  because  above  the  capacity  of  the  youthful  mind  to  ap- 
preciate and  keep  for  future  service.  All  they  taught  was  practical ; 
and,  so  far  as  it  went,  every  lesson  was  efficient  ami  good.  The 
generation  has  not  yet  passed  nway  who  never  "  conunittcd''  a  page 
of  dictionary  learning  in  their  lives,  who  as  readily  attained  tlie 
common  sense  of  words  by  use  and  reading,  as  any  of  their  offspring 
now  possess  them  by  lessons  painfully  conned  memoriter. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  the  mass  of  our  forefathers  were  also  an 
instructed  and  reading  community.  A  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  of 
the  year  1185,  well  sustains  this  assertion,  saying,  "  In  science  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  Europe  is  two  centuries  behind  ours  ;  their  literati 
is  half  a  dozen  years  before  us.  Books,  really  good,  accpiire  just  repu- 
tation in  that  time,  and  so  become  known  to  us.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  are  out  of  reach  of  that  swarm  of  nonsense  which  issues  from 
a  liiousand  presses  and  perishes  almost  in  issuing."  But  since  then 
solid  reading  is  less  sought  after — "  the  press  must  be  kept  going" 
even  as  abroad.  The  ephemera  of  England  flutter  across  the  ocean 
and  breathe  once  more  a  short-lived  existence  ere  they  finally  perish. 

As  early  as  1683,  Enoch  Flow^er  opened  the  first  English  school. 
The  prices  were  moderate — to  read  English  4s.,  to  write  Gs.,  and  to 
read,  write,  and  cast  accounts  Ss.,  and  for  teaching,  lodging  and  diet 
cf"10  per  annum.  A  curious  autograph  letter  from  his  ancestor  is 
preserved  in  my  MS.  Annals,  page  334,  in  the  Historical  Society. 

In  1GS9,  the  Friends  originated  the  Friends'  public  school  in 
Philadelphia — the  same  which  now  stands  in  Fourth  below  Chesnut 
street.  It  was  to  be  a  grammar  school,  and  to  teach  the  learned 
languages.  George  Keith,  a  Scotch  Friend  and  public  preacher, 
(afterwards  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  a  bitter  foe  to  Friends!) 
became  the  first  teacher,  assisted  by  Thomas  Makin,  who  in  the 
next  year  became  the  principal.  This  Makin  was  called  "  a  good 
latinist;"  we  have  the  remains  of  his  ability  in  that  way  in  his  long 
latin  poem  "  descriptive  of  Pennsylvania  in  1729."  His  life  was 
simple,  and  probably  fettered  by  the  "  res  angusti  domi ;"  for  his 
death  occurred,  in  1733,  in  a  manner  indicative  of  his  pains-taking 
domestic  concerns.  In  the  Mercury  of  November,  1733,  it  is  thus 
announced:  "Last  Tuesday  night  Mr.  Thomas  ]\Iakin,  a  very 
ancient  man,  whofor  many  years  was  a  schoolmaster  in  this  city, 
stooping  over  a  whaif  end  to  get  a  pail  of  water,  unhappily  fell  in 
and  was  drowned."  He  appears  to  have  passed  Meeting  with  Sarah 
Rich,  in  1700,  Uie  same  year  in  which  he  became  principal  to  the 
academy  or  school.  During  the  same  time  he  served  as  the  clerk  of 
the  Assembly. 

At  this  early  period  of  time,  so  much  had  the  little  Lewistown  at 
our  southern  cape  the  pre-eminence  in  female  tuition,  that  Thosuas 
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lihnd,  lilt*  tlt>piiiy  «j()V(»riior,  piofmcd  to  send  his  yoiiiiger  claughlcfs 
rixiiii  IMiiladclpliia  (ulliat  plact;  to  iiiiisli  (licir  ('diK-atiou. 

Otii  lii>i  iiiosi  disiingni^lit'd  stMiiiiiaiics  of"  learning  began  in  llic 
country  Itefoic  llie  academy  in  IMnladelpliiu  was  inslitnled.  Tlio 
Hev.  NVilliain  'I'enneni,  who  came  iVoni  liehind,  arrived  at  New 
York  in  ITIS,  and  in  IT'-il  removed  lo  IJensah'm  in  IJncks  counly  ; 
soon  after  he  settled  in  a  I'reshyierian  (hnrch,  of  small  consideration, 
III  *•  the  forks  of  jXeshamina,"  ;^he  had  been  oidained  a  eluirchman) 
wher«'  he  o|)ened  a  school  for  teaching  the  languages,  cVc.  There 
he  formed  many  of  the  y«)nth  of  early  renown  ;  imd  many  of  the  early 
clergymen  \»f  the  J'resbyterian  church,  among  whom  we  may  name, 
Rowland,  Campbell,  Lawrence,  Bealty,  Robinson,  Blair.  From  its 
celeitriiy  amonij  us,  it  received  the  popular  name  of  ihc  "Log  college," 
He  died  in  171."},  and  was  buried  theie.  His  fom-  sons  all  became 
deriT} men,  well  known  to  most  readers,  especially  his  sons  (Jilbert  and 
"William — the  former  was  remarkable  for  his  ardour  in  Whiifielcrs 
cause  and  the  schism  he  formed  in  tlie  fust  Presbyterian  church  in 
Philadelphia,  which  led  to  the  secession  and  the  building  of  the 
churcii  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Arch  streets. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  are  to  introduce  the  name  of 
James  Logan,  Esq.,  already  so  favourably  known  to  the  public  as 
the  patron  of  learning  in  his  valuable  gift  of  our  public  library.  As 
early  as  172S,  we  fmd  him  tiie  patron  and  endower  of  this  "Log 
college  ;"  for  he  then  bestows  fifty  acres  of  his  land  there  to  the 
above  named  Rev.  W  illiam  Tenncnt,  his  cousin  by  his  niother's  side 
— this  to  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his  views  and  make  his  resi- 
dence near  us  permanent.  The  early  fare  of  Mr.  Tenncnt  accorded 
with  tiie  iTjde  materials  of  his  house  and  school ;  for,  it  appears 
fi^m  the  correspondence  of  James  Logan,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
procure  and  send  him  provisions,  at  his  first  settlement,  from  Phila- 
delphia. Such  was  the  proper  alma  mater  of  the  chief  scholars  of 
that  early  day. 

The  next  scliool  of  pre-eminence  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Allison,  another  Irishman,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1735,  and  in 
1741,  opened  his  school  at  New  London,  in  Chester  counly,  where 
he  taught  the  languages,  &c.  Several  clergymen,  of  subsequent 
reputation,  were  educated  there.  He  was  zealous  and  benevolent ; 
and  educated  some  young  ministers  gratuitously.  At  one  time  he 
resided  at  Thimder  Hill  in  Maryland,  and  there  educated  such  men 
as  Charles  Thomson,  George  Reed,  Thomas  M'Kean,  &c. — men 
who  were  reniarkable  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle  for  their  abilities 
and  attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  country.  In  later  life,  Mr. 
Allison  became  the  provost  of  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  was, 
when  there,  accustomed  to  assist  his  pupil  Doctor  Ewing,  the  pastor 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  High  street,  in  occasionally  serv- 
ing his  pulpit.    He  died  in  1777,  "  full  of  honours  and  full  of  years." 

In  1750,  about  the  time  that  the  Philadelphia  academy  and 
college   began  to   excite   public   interest   and   attention,   the    City 
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Council  oxprppscd  some  sense  of  the  subject  on  their  minutes,  to 
wit :  A  coMuuittL'c  report  on  the  odvantuj^es  to  be  j^uinetl  by  the 
erection  of  an  academy  and  public  school,  saying,  "  the  youth  would 
receive  a  good  education  nt  home,  and  be  also  under  the  eye  of  tiieir 
friends  ;  it  would  tend  to  raise  able  magistrates,  ttc.  It  would  raise 
schoolmasters  from  among  (he  poorer  class,  to  be  (jualified  to  serve 
as  such  in  the  country  luider  recommendation  from  the  acadeniy, 
and  thus  prevent  the  employment  of  unknown  characters,  who 
often  prove  to  be  vicious  imported  servants,  or  concealed  pa))ists — 
often  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  children."  Upon  the  reading  of 
this  report,  the  board  decided,  unanimously,  to  present  the  trustees 
towards  such  a  school  =£"200,3^0  So^  per  annum  to  charity  schools, 
for  the  next  five  years  ;  also  £o^  per  annum,  for  five  years,  for  the 
right  of  sending  one  scholar  yearly  from  the  charity  school  to  be 
taught  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  said  academy. 

The  city  academy,  began  in  1T5U,  under  the  exertions  and  aus- 
pices of  Doctor  Franklin,  was  originally  built  for  Whitfield's  meeting 
house  in  1741  ;  the  academy  started  with  a  subscription  sum  of 
^2600.  In  1753,  it  was  created  a  "college,"  and  in  1779,  "the 
university."  P^or  further  facts  concerning  "  the  academy,"  see  that 
article. 

In  1770,  a  Mr.  Griscom  advertises  his  private  academy,  "free 
from  the  noise  of  the  city,"  at  the  north  end.  It  may  surprise  some 
to  learn  that  this  was  a  long  stone  building  on  Front  and  Water 
streets  a  little  above  Vine  street; — being  two  stories  high  on  Front 
street,  and  three  stories  on  Water  street,  once  beautifully  situated, 
when  no  population  was  crowded  near  it,  and  having  a  full  and 
open  view  to  the  river;  it  afterwards  stood  a  desolate,  neglected 
looking  building,  filled  with  nimierous  poor  tenantiy,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  bearing  with  its  inmates,  the  name  of  "  the  College," 
although-  they  had  long  lost  the  cause  of  such  a  name. 

This  Mr.  Griscom  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  individual  among 
us  who  ventured  to  assume  the  title  of  "Academy"  to  any  private 
institution.  The  simple,  unassuming  appellation  of  "school"  was 
the  universal  name  till  about  the  year  1795  ;  after  that  time  "acade- 
mies," "seminaries,"  "  lyceuins,"  "institutes,"  t^c,  were  per- 
petually springing  up  in  every  quarter  among  us.  Before  those 
days  "  ladies'  academies  and  Misses  boarding  schools"  were  un- 
known ;  boys  and  girls  were  accustomed  to  go  to  the  same  schools. 

Mr.  Horton  first  started  the  idea  of  a  separate  school  for  girls,  and 
with  it  the  idea  of  instructing  them  in  grammar  and  other  learning; 
and  ai)out  the  year  179.5,  Poor's  "academy  fur  young  ladies,"  in 
Cherry  street,  became  a  place  of  proud  di.-*linrtion  to  "  finished" 
females;  and  (heir  annual  "  conmiencement  days"  and  exhibition 
in  the  great  churches,  was  an  affair  of  great  interest  and  street  parade. 

Old  Mr.  Smith  taught  for  Friends,  at  Pine  street  meeting.  After 
he  got  very  old,  he  was  allowed,  as  an  indulgence,  (o  keep  it  at  his 
own   house,  in  the  third  story,  in  Walnut  street  near  Front  street. 
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Oik*  of  his  soluilais,  now  in  ycai"s  and  {Xiavo  onon^li,  idls  mc  (liat  it 
was  his  cusioin  to  have  Uioni  ull  stanil  up  lo  read  from  the  IJiblo, 
while  ho  sot  copios  aiul  nuulo  pons.  II«!  (hd  not  perceive  that  for 
three  or  four  months  wv  always  reail,  "  iS'chucliednezar,  the  kinij, 
sol  nj)  an  image  of  fjold."  When  jiri/es  arrived  they  wonUl  fne, 
then  the  hoys  wouUI  contrive  to  shp  oil'  and  hrini;  in  the  news! 
'J'lie  names  t)f  all  (he  ])rivateers  and  cajilains  were  iniile  familiar  to 
them.  Anilrew  Hrown  was  a  noted  teacher  after  the  peace,  at  (he 
northwest  corner  of  'I'hird  and  \'ine  streets.  He  he<j^an  the  IMiila- 
delpjiia  (lazette — his  whole  family  and  house  were  Ijurnt.  W.  Kid 
had  a  huge  school  at  the  old  Mason's  lodge. 

My  school  l>oy  clays — my  Rchool  boy  days, 
Oh !  how  tlicy  flit  iioross  llio  mind, 
Milh  ail  their  httif  irairisli  plays, 
Like  some  hrigiit  vision,  far  behind. 

How  beautiful — how  fresh — how  fair — 
How  purely  vivid  every  scene  : 
Lite's  very  newness  printed  there, 
With  scarce  a  shade  to  intervene. 

Ves — there  they  stand — life's  greatest  spot — 
IS  ever  retraced — yet  never  forgot! 

My  f;\cctious  friend,  Lang  Syne,  has  presented  a  lively  picture  of 
the  "  schoolmasters"  in  the  days  last  referred  to,  when  "  precep- 
tors," "  principals,  &c.,"  were  yet  unnamed.  Those  who  can 
recollect  those  instructors  which  he  describes,  in  connexion  with 
their  own  boyhood  and  school  discipline,  will  feel  the  force  of  man}'' 
interesting  associations — long  forgotten  emotions  will  revive  in  (he 
mind  as  they  look  on  the  painted  picture  so  feelingly  touched  to  the 
life,  to  wit :  About  that  time  there  were  no  boarding  schools,  nor 
"  didactic  seminaries"  in  the  city.  The  young  laches'  academy, 
by  Mr.  Poor,  used  to  hold  its  cominencement  in  the  Moravian 
meeting  house.  The  old  academy  on  Fourth  street  was  the  only 
one  (as  such)  in  the  city  for  young  gentlemen.  The  principal  of 
the  academy,  in  person,  was  middle  size,  round,  and  strongly  built, 
habited  as  a  clergyman,  in  parson's  gray  suit,  cocked  hat,  and  fidl 
bottomed  powdered  wig — with  an  imperturbable  stare,  and  promi- 
nent gray  eyes.  Of  single  schools,  Lyttle,  Gartly,  and  Yerkes, 
were  the  only  ones  rcmemToered.  What  is  now  known  as  "  Friends' 
Academy,"  in  Fourth,  below  Chestnut,  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  four  different  masters.  The  west  room,  down  stairs,  by  Robert 
Proud,  Latin  master;  the  one  above  him,  by  William  Waring, 
teacher  of  astronomy  and  mathematics;  the  east  room,  up  stairs,  by 
Jeremiah  Paul;  and  the  one  below,  "last  not  least  in  our"  re- 
membrance, by  J.  Todd, — severe  he  was.  The  State  house  clock, 
being  at  the  time  visible  from  the  school  pavement,  gave  to  the  eye 
full  notice  when  to  break  off  marble  and  plug  top,  hastily  collect  the 
'•  stakes,"  and  bundle  in,  pell  mell,  to  the  school  room,  where,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  "  master  of  scholars,"  John  Todd,  they  were  busily 
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employed,  every  one,  in  finding  liis  place,  under  the  control,  for  the 
time,  of  a  short  Irishman,  usher,  named  Jimmy  M'Cue.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  master,  all  shuffling  of  the  feet,  "  scrougcing!" 
hitting  of  elbows,  and  whispering  disputes,  were  hastily  atljusted, 
leaving  a  silence  which  might  be  felt,  "  not  a  mouse  stirring."  He, 
Todd,  dressed  after  the  plainest  manner  of  Friends,  but  of  the  richest 
material,  with  looped  cocked  hat,  was  at  all  times  remarkably  nice 
and  clean  in  his  person — a  man  of  about  60  years,  square  built,  and 
well  sustained  I)y  bone  and  muscle. 

After  an  hour,  may  be,  of  quiet  time,  every  thing  going  smoothly 
on — boys  at  their  tasks — no  sound,  but  from  the  master's  voice, 
while  hearing  the  one  standing  near  him — a  dead  calm — when  sud- 
denly a  brisk  slap  on  the  ear  or  face,  for  something  or  for  nothing, 
gave  "  dreadfid  note"  that  an  irruption  of  the  lava  was  now  about 
to  take  place — next  thing  to  be  seen  was  "strap  in  full  play  over  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  Pilgarlic.  The  passion  of  the  master  "  grow- 
ing by  what  it  fed  on,"  and  wanting  elbow  room,  the  chair  would 
be  (piickly  thrust  on  one  side,  when,  with  sudden  gripe,  he  was  to 
be  seen  dragging  his  struggling  suppliant  to  the  flogging  ground,  in 
the  centre  of  the  room — having  placed  his  left  foot  upon  the  end  of 
a  bench,  he  then,  with  a  patent  jerk,  peculiar  to  himself,  would  have 
the  boy  completely  horsed  across  his  knee,  with  his  left  elbow  on 
the  back  of  his  neck,  to  keep  him  securely  on.  In  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  he  would  bring  his  long  pen  with  him,  giiped  between  his 
strong  teeth,  (visible  the  while,)  causing  the  both  ends  to  descend  to 
a  parallel  with  his  chin,  and  adding  much  to  the  terror  of  the  scene. 
His  face  would  assume  a  deep  claret  colour — his  little  bob  of  hair 
would  disengage  itself,  and  stand  out,  each  "  particular  hair,"  as  it 
were,  "  up  in  arms,  and  eager  for  the  fray."  Having  his  victim  thus 
completely  at  command,  and  all  useless  drapery  drawn  up  to  a  bunch 
above  the  waistband,  and  the  rotundity  and  the  nankeen  in  the 
closest  afl^nity  possible  for  them  to  be,  then,  once  more  to  the  "  staring 
crew,"  would  be  exhibited  the  dexterity  of  master  and  strap.  Ry 
long  practice  he  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  exercise,  that, 
moving  in  quick  time,  the  fifteen  inches  of  bridle  rein  (alias  strap) 
would  be  seen,  after  every  cut,  elevated  to  a  perpendicular  above  his 
head  ;  from  whence  it  descended  like  a  flail  upon  the  stretched  nan- 
keen, leaving,  "on  the  place  beneath,"  a  fiery  red  streak  at  every 
slash.  It  was  customary  with  him  to  address  the  sufl^erer  at  intervals 
as  follows : — Does  it  hurt? — (O  !  yes  master,  O  !  don't,  master.)  then 
I'll  make  it  hurt  thee  more — I'll  make  thy  flesh  creep — thou  sha'n't 
want  a  warming  pan  to  night — intolerable  being ! — Nothing  in  nature 
is  able  to  prevail  upon  thee,  but  my  strap.  He  had  one  boy  named 
George  Fudge,  who  usually  wore  leather  breeches,  with  which  he 
put  strap  and  its  master  at  defiance.  He  would  never  acknowledge 
pain — he  would  not  "sing  out."  He  seized  him  one  day,  and 
having  gone  through  the  evolutions  of  strapping,  (as  useless  in  cfl^ect 
as  if  he  had  been  thrashing  a  flour  bag.)  almost  breathless  with  rage, 
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he  once  more  npiwalcd  to  Uie  f(H'linp:s  of  lljo  ''  rcpiol)nlc,"  by  snying — 
Dors  it  iu)i  luiil  /  'i'lio  astouisliiiR'iU  of  llic  school  and  ihc.  niasior 
Wiu}  ri)ni|>lfl('(l  t»ii  liraiinj;  liiiit  siiiu;  out  No! — Hurray  lor  lii-alluT 
Crnckrrs !  He  was  ihiowii  oil' iiniufilialcly,  sprauliii;^  on  llic  lloor, 
with  llie  bencdiclitJU  a.s  lollows  :  liiiolcraM*'  hciiii^  !  (u-l  oul  of  my 
school — noiliin<:^  iu  nature  is  able  to  prevail  upon  ihce — not  even  my 
strap ! 

"Twiis  not  his  "  love  of  learning  wtus  in  fault,"  so  much  as  the  old 
Briiirh  system  of  introducinij  learning;  and  disri|)linc  into  the  brains 
of  boys  nnd  soldiei-s  by  dint  of  punishment.  'IMie  system  of  llofrging 
on  all  occasions,  in  schools,  for  somethini];'  or  for  nothinjj^,  beinij  jiro- 
tccted  by  law,  fjives  free  play  to  the  passions  of  the  master,  which 
ho,  for  i>ne,  exercised  with  j^^reat  severity.  The  writer  has  at  this 
moment  in  his  "  memory"  a  schoolmaster,  then  of  this  city,  who, 
a  A'W  years  a^i^o,  went  tleliberately  out  of  iiis  school  to  purchase 
a  cow  skin,  with  which,  on  his  return,  he  extinjjuished  his  bitter  re- 
venge on  a  boy  who  had  ofVended  him.  The  age  of  chivalry  pre- 
ferred ignorance  in  its  sons,  to  having  iheni  subjected  to  the  fear  of 
a  pedagogue — believing  that  a  boy  who  had  quailed  under  the  eye 
of  the  schoolmaster,  would  never  face  the  enemy  with  boldness  oti 
the  fielil  of  battle;  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  "swing  of  the 
pendulum"  too  far  the  other  way.  A  good  writer  says:  "  We  do 
not  Imnkn  the  wax  to  receive  the  impression  ! — wherefore,  the  teacher 
seems  himself  most  in  need  of  correct ioji ! — for  he,  unfit  to  teach, 
is  making  them  unfit  to  be  taught!" 

I  have  been  told  by  an  aged  gentleman,  that  in  the  days  of  his 
boyhood,  sixty-five  years  ago,  when  boys  and  girls  were  schooled  to- 
gether, it  was  a  common  practice  to  make  the  boys  strip  ofT  their  jackets, 
and  loose  the  trousers'  band,  preparatory  to  hoisting  them  upon  a  boy's 
back,  so  as  to  get  his  whipping,  with  only  the  linen  between  the  flesh 
and  the  strap.  The  girls  too, — we  pity  them  !  were  obliged  to  take 
off  their  staijs  to  receive  their  Hoggings  with  equal  sensibility.  He 
named  one  distinguished  lady,  since,  who  w^Jis  so  treated,  among 
others,  in  his  school.  All  the  teachers  then  were  from  England  or 
Ireland,  and  brought  with  them  the  rigorous  piinciples,  which  had 
before  been  whipped  into  themselves  at  home. 

^^Young  Ladies'  Academy,  No.  9  Cherry  Street.'^ — I  see  this  so 
noticed  in  the  City  Directory  of  1802,  saying  of  it  then,  that  "  tin's 
is  the  only  incorporated  institution  for  young  ladies  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  state."  It  wns  incorporated 
the  2d  February,  1792,  (see  the  act.)  The  same,  I  believe,  called 
also  "  Mr.  Poor's  Academy,"  which  professed  to  teach  "  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  with  the  use  of  the  maps 
and  globes ;  rhetoric  and  vocal  music.  Mr.  Poor  himself  was  a  good 
singer  of  psalmody  from  New  England,  a  member  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  church.  The  incorporated  academy  had  a  good  array  of  names, 
say  in  1S02. — Rev.  Samuel  Magaw,  President ;  Rev.  Henry  Hel- 
mudi,  A'ice  president;  James  A.  Neal,  Principal ;   Benjamin  Say, 
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Secretary ;  and  twelve  trustees,  six  of  whom  were  clergymen,  the 
oilier  six,  laymen.  It  died  at  last,  by  what  cause  I  know  not;  pro- 
bably by  too  much  rivalship,  and  a  lessened  support. 

The  preceding  intimation  of  vocal  music  as  being,  then,^r5^  so 
taught,  as  a  part  of  female  accomplishment,  brings  up  to  the  memory 
much  of  the  recollections  of  the  past  concerning  young  ladies.  At 
that  ["una ^ pianos  were  just  beginning  to  be  introduced,  slowly  and 
discouragingly  to  the  teachers.  They  were  just  then  begimiiiig  to 
supersede  the  former  occasional  use  of  the  harpsicord  and  spinet, 
and  sometimes  the  guitar.  It  may  possibly  surprise  the  present  race  of 
young  ladies,  to  learn  that  their  dames  and  grand-dames,  with  far  less 
painful  drilling  and  practice,  much  surpassed  them  in  agreeable  and 
touching  singing.  They  not  only  sang  far  more  natural  and  in 
character  with  their  se.v,  but  the  sense  and  fitness  of  the  subject,  were 
considered  with  far  more  good  sense  and  solid  entertainment.  This 
they  might  well  cherish  and  require  then, — for  no  singing  was  deem- 
ed "  siiigim^  for  company,''''  which  did  not  distinctly  give  the  sense. 
None  then  had  heard  or  dreamed  of  a  singing  which  was  to  be 
screamed,  secundum  artem,  in  alto  voices,  or  shivered  into  trills  of 
thirty-two  demisemiquavers  in  a  breath, — and,  in  which  the  words 
and  sense  are  to  be  strangled  in  the  overwhelming  execution  !  For 
this  morbid  fashion  and  change  for  the  worse,  we  are  wholly  in- 
debted to  "  the  band  of  foreign  artistes.^^  It  comes,  indeed,  from  art 
and  contrivance,  and  can  only  please  those  who  may  themselves 
have  experienced  the  abundance  of  pains-taking,  which  it  must  have 
cost  the  performer  to  be  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  from  the 
proper  excellence  "  of  the  human  voice  divine." 

One  can  hardly  write  upon  the  subject  of  education,  looking  at 
the  present  and  thinking  of  the  past,  without  a  disposition  to  go  out 
of  our  usual  track,  and  give  a  passing  notice  of  things  as  they  ore. 
We  talk  of  the  march  of  mind,  and  please  ourselves  with  the  notion, 
that  "the  school  master  is  abroad," — and  thence,  easily  slide  into 
the  belief  that  we  are  eflecting  great  and  useful  changes  for  the  bet- 
ter. But  is  it  really  so?  Let  us  look  a  little  at  facts,  for  we  are  all 
deeply  interested — first  for  our  own  children,  and  next  for  their  pos- 
terity. The  constitution  has  provided  for  the  general  education, 
and  our  legislators,  too  willing  to  leave  to  othei-s  what  should  be 
faithfully  managed  by  the  state,  make  grant  after  grant  to  endow 
sectarian  establishments.  Thej^  give  up  to  a  few  dominant  churches 
to  rule  and  engross — not  sufficiently  considering,  that  although  it 
may  be  popular  with  the  ascendant  beneficiaries,  it  is  not  in  its 
nature,  like  a  liberal  provision,  equally  and  alike /or  the  whole. 
Even  those  who  are  benefited,  as  things  now  operate,  would  not  be 
well  pleased  to  see  the  same  measures  of  assistance  extended  to 
Papisii!,  Unitarians,  UniversalisLs,  and  others.  And  at  this  time,  the 
Friends,  ^Moravians,  Papist/?,  Lutherans,  Swedenborgians,  .Tews,  etc., 
have  no  portion  or  share  in  the  matter,  whilst  Deists  and  non-pro- 
fessors, as  a  matter  of  course,  have  no  claim  or  pretension,  although 
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rtjually  I'ilizoiis  of  ihe  slato,  niul  in  llu^  (ipiiiioii  of  many,  niosl 
uecilijiijc  lii^lil  I'lliicalion.  All  lliis  is  llic  obviouH  icsuk  of  scclariaii 
K'jfislation,  ami  may  be  consiilerod  as  its  natural  consecjucnco,  ulitn 
il  is  i-onifiU'il,  as  i(  luvs  been,  tlial.  tli»>  clcniy,  as  a  class  (we  sptiik  it 
with  ih'ft'icnce,)  are  to  bo  consiih-ri'il  as  cliari^cil,  by  viiinc  of  ilicir 
oflicf  and  ministry,  "  to  raisf  up  your  futuit^  judi^cs,  k'nislaiors,  law- 
y«Ms,  |)|iysirians,  and  scliool  masltMs;"  'Mo  pro\  id(;  for  (Ik;  future; 
caiccr  of  llie  risintj  ixtMUMalitm,  by  L,Mvinu:  llii'in  (be  aid  of  scicuco  and 
liloratmv  ;*' — and,  "  to  instruct  ibo  people,  and  svnd  uut  Icacbors  l)y 
iliousands  for  tlio  schools."  Il  was  not  always  so !  "  So  did  not  St. 
Paul."  Anil,  as  early  as  the  Blue  liaws  of  Connecticut,  it  was  there 
proviiled  that  "  no  minister  should  teach  a  school."  ^I'licy  had,  per- 
haps, seen  with  re<rrct  tho  viiioii  of  church  and  stdte  in  (heir  falher- 
lauil ;  anil  had  witnessed  how  the  two  great  colleires  in  ilnnland, 
orifj^inally  endowed  for  poor  scholars,  had  come  to  be  possessed  by 
chancellors,  vice-chancellors,  jiro-vice-chancellors,  proctors,  &c.,  with 
their  fat  livings;  and  how  the  chambers  and  forms  w'erc  engrossed 
by  the  gentry  and  nobility,  and  their  religious  bias  pledged  to  the 
dominant  sect. 

It  has  been  a  commended  practice  of  modern  times,  that  the  col- 
leges can  annually  send  out  educated  school  masters  to  teach  common 
schools,  for  short  seasons,  while  they  themselves  are  actually  students 
to  higher  ulterior  purposes.  This,  in  its  eUcct,  is  but  a  sadly  retro- 
grade motion.  What  care  tiiey  for  the  advancement  of  the  scholars, 
who  are  themselves  only  using  them  as  stepping  stones  to  higher 
aims  ?  How  can  they  give  sufficient  and  efficient  aid  to  hecdlesa 
boys,  who  arc  themselves  engrossed  with  other  designs?  We  may 
set  it  down  as  true,  that  no  tlcnicntary  teachers  should  be  ambitious 
and  aspiring,  nor  even  "  liberally  paid,"  as  has  been  so  often  reiterated. 
Common  education,  to  become  general,  should  be  low  in  price,  and 
the  places  be  occupied  by  patient,  unambitious  men,  of  peculiar  minds 
— such  as  most  like  retirement  and  freedom  from  business  excitements, 
and  who,  for  that  cause,  are  well  satisfied  to  content  themselves  with 
small  things.  There  are  such  men — and  there  were  such  men.  The 
good  Anthony  Benezet  taught  his  scholars  at  ten  shillings  a  (piarter ; 
and  we  can  remember  the  long  and  quiet  lives  of  such  school  mas- 
ters as  Lyttle,  Todd,  Tnp,  Clark,  Rankin,  Yerkes,  Gartly,  and 
others,  at  the  same  terms.  They  acquired  a  little  home  in  a  long 
life, — were  quite  content, — and  only  aimed  at  most  to  qualify  their 
children  for  more  aspiring  situations.  They  never  thought  of  vaca- 
tions and  indulgences,  wherein  the  pupils  lost  half  as  much  by  ab- 
sence as  they  had  acquired.  They  conceived,  and  conceived  truly, 
that  their  business  was  to  make  their  scholars  good  writers,  good 
arithmeticians,  good  readers,  and  intelligent  grammarians ; — and  then 
they  Justly  inferred,  that  they  were  qualified  by  their  own  separate 
exertion3,toimprovethemselvesathome,if  they  would,  in  all  manner 
of  intellectual  attixinments,  such  as  history,  philosophy,  belles-let- 
tres, (fcc. 
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Now,  teachers  go  upon  the  principle  tliat  children  have  no  natural 
friends  to  look  after  their  iinjirovcnicnt  when  out  of  school,  and 
lliey  thus  alfect  to  take  the  exdusice  charge  of  them,  and  to  make 
their  pupils  learn  7nenioritur,  the  very  things  which  they  might 
attain  by  tlieir  own  unassisted  powers,  after  they  had  learnt  the  lirst 
principles  in  die  schools.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  even  boys 
and  girls  are  to  be  taught,  at  a  charge,  how  they  may  romp  and  play, 
to  preserve  (heir  health,  under  the  name  of  Gymnastics,  etc. 

On  the  whole,  education  is  more  perplexed,  wearisome  and  an- 
noying than  it  used  to  be,  at  far  greater  charge,  and  with  less  effect. 
It  aflects  to  teach  boys  and  girls  chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  and 
ornamental  branches,  and  leaves  them  with  much  less  of  arithmetic, 
fme  running  hands,  good  spelling  and  grammatical  composition. 
The  teachers,  in  the  mean  time,  affect  to  imitate  colleges  in  their 
vacations — a  grant  needful  and  well  placed  there,  where  the  young 
men  are  deemed  to  be  self-moved  aspirants  after  fame  and  learning, — 
going  there  to  finish  their  previous  education,  and  being  obliged  to 
go  home  twice  a  year  to  distant  places,  to  see  relatives  and  friends, 
and  to  get  new  outfits.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  no  day  schools  have 
any  real  occasion  to  become  their  imitators. 

"Coincident  with  all  these  innovations  is  the  unsetded  variety  of 
school  books ;  so  that  every  school  seems  to  have  its  own  class  and 
order.  Some  grammars  are  so  new  and  unlike  those  of  the  reading 
world,  that  after  learning  it,  there  is  an  occasion  to  learn  the  other, 
as  a  means  to  understand  the  ordinaiy  terms  of  other  men.  Arith- 
metic, too,  is  changed  from  its  fixed  principles  to  be  an  affair  of  dex- 
terity, formed  to  wonder-strike  parents  and  guardians  in  examination 
days.  It  destroys  all  former  progressive  gradation  of  addition,  mul- 
tiplication, division,  etc.,  and  under  the  mixed  up  form  of  "  mental 
arithmetic,"  and  perplexing  abstraction  of  tender  minds,  wears  and 
tears  our  children  to  sickness  or  disgust. 

We  hardly  know  whether  we  should  ask  pardon  for  so  lengthened 
an  article  on  schooling  and  school  learning  or  not.  Many  parents,  we 
feel  persuaded,  will  understand  the  subject  and  agree  with  our  frank 
animadversions.  Some  teachers,  we  fear,  will  feel  aggrieved,  and  we 
are  sincerely  unwilling  to  offend  any.  At  the  same  time,  we  do 
know,  that  there  are  sundry  instructers  who  do  really  deprecate  the 
use  of  all  mode  cmd  fashion  in  the  exercise  of  education,  and  who 
sincerely  believe  that  all  time  occupied  in  connnitting  to  memory  in 
.schools,  whether  in  history,  chronology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  mine- 
ralogy, botany,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  etc.,  and  all  teachings 
in  those  branches,  told  in  forms,  which  could  be  ecpially  or  better 
comprehended  by  mere  7'cading-,  when  freed  from  schools,  is  all  a 
waste  of  precious  time.  In  all  these  things,  they  could  trench  them- 
selves behind  the  warrant  of  the  great  Locke,  who  wisely  said  : — 
"  Let  your  rules  be  as  few  as  possible — else  one  or  two  things  nuist 
happen,  either  to  punish  often  for  breaches  which  thcij  cannot  uioid, 
or  else  to  overlook  them,  and  so  impair  your  authority  and  inlluence. 
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Hut  nithor  ^v\\\c  in  thcin  in  a  surccssimi  of  prnrtin\MM\  iliis  not  hy 
l)0(ik'^,  ill  ahslract  ronsidcration,  l>ul  Ity  your  pcisonal  t'xplanation 
nnil  liolp."  Attain,  we  have,  it  fioni  Lord  Hacon,  that,  "■  n'tidiii'^ 
makes  a  full  man,  and  fhinlcin'j^  a  eorreri  man  ;"  and  Mr.  J.  ( ).  'I'av- 
lor  has  t^aid,  "  if  we  will  but  ii:i\e  the  jieople  hooks,  and  this  <ilti/ifi/ 
to  nit({,  till  1/  run  rf/iinitr  f/ic/zisi/rfs  :  and  self-educalion  is  always 
the  hesl  oducati<in  !"      Will  any  ronsider  ! 

'I'he  youth  of  the  present  day  have  linle  or  no  roneeplion  of  the 
ijreat  adviuiee  of  airreeahle  and  useful  n-adiuir  s^ol  up  f(ir  their  use, 
and  especially  hy  sueh  an  eslahlishnienl  as  the  Sunday  School  I  iiion. 
In  former  days  some  half  a  dozen  liltit'  popular  works  conslituted 
their  littlo  nil.  They  were  such  as  (loody  Two  Shoes,  Tom  Thumb, 
Jack  the  (iiant  Killer,  Jack  and  (Jill,  I'oor  Richard,  (uilliver,  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  Haron  Trcnck,  The  Halves  in  the  Wood.  "  Sure  you 
remember  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  !"  These  were  read  out  of  school, 
and  the  New  l^nijland  Primer  was  a  book  of  universal  us(;  in  schools. 
It  was  called  "  New  iluLrland,"  to  conlradistini^uish  it  from  the  old 
England  Primer,  used  in  the  colonial  times.  Little  as  was  this  six- 
peimv  book,  it  was  a  formidable  concern  io  publish  it.  The  exten- 
sive sale  of  it  could  alone  sustain  it  as  an  imdertakinj^,  intended  to 
compete  with  the  imported  copies.  It  was  early  undertaken  by  M. 
Carey  and  others  of  the  trade,  and  in  1824  was  stereotyped  by 
Chandler  &  Co.  Two  or  three  of  the  various  editions,  now  rare  to 
be  seen,  are  lyintj  before  me,  from  which  I  here  make  a  few  speci- 
men extracts.  1  give  them,  under  a  conviction  that,  simple  and  rude 
as  the  work  may  seem,  it  will  revive  nvmierous  grateful  recollections 
in  many  of  the  present  aged,  who  will  thus  be  called  back  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  school  daj's,  when 

*'  With  satchel  and  shining  morning  flicc, 
Creeping  like  snail — unwillinglj'  to  school." 

The  primer  v.as  entitled  "  easy  lessons  for  attaining  the  true  read- 
ing of  English,"  beginning  with  a,  b,  c;  and  next  followed  by  ba, 
be,  bi,  bo,  bu.  Lesson  12  says,  "  Billy,  what  do  you  think  the  world 
stands  on  ?  I  don't  know,  says  Harry,  but  our  Tom  says  it  stands 
on  a  great  turtle."  It  was  a  great  thing  to  get  onward  as  far  as  the 
middle,  where  rude  little  marginal  pictures,  done  in  lead  engravings, 
were  affixed  to  short  couplets  in  alpliabetical  order,  thus,  viz  : — 

A.  In  Jldaiii's  fall,        .         .         .        "We  sinned  all. 

B.  Thy  life  to  mend,        .         .         .    This  book  attend. 
C    The  Cnf  doth  play,  .        .        And  after  slay.* 

D.  The  Do<r  will  bite,      .        .  .    The  thief  at  night. 

E.  An  Eaicle's  flight,   ...         Is  out  of  sight. 

F.  The  idle  Fool,     .        .        .  .Is  whipt  at  school. 

G.  As  runs  the  Glass,  .         .         .         Man's  life  doth  pass. 
H.  My  book  and  Heart,  .         •  .    Shall  never  part. 

J.    Job  feels  the  rod,      .         .         .         Yet  blesses  God. 
K.  Britain's  King  in  spleen,     .        .     Lost  States  thirteen. 


*  The  picture  represents  puss  erect  playing  the  fiddle,  and  the  rat  dancing  to  it. 
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L.  The  Lion,  bold,    ....     The  Lamb  dotli  hold. 

M.  Tlie  Muon  gives  light,      .         .         In  time  of  night. 

N.  J\'iy;}dn<faUs  sing,        .         .         .In  time  of  spring. 

O.  The  royal  Oak  it  was  the  tree.        That  saved  his  royal  majesty. 

P.  Pelcr  denies        .         .         .         .His  Lord  and  cries. 

Ci.  (^ucen  Esther  comes  ia  royal  state.  To  save  the  Jews  from  dismal  fate. 

11.  Jlaclul  doth  mourn,     .         .         .     For  her  first  born. 

S.  Suinncl  anoints,        .         .         .         Whom  God  appoints. 

T.   Time  cuts  down  all,    .         .         .     Both  great  and  small, 

U.   Uriali\s  beauteous  wife,  .         .         Made  David  seek  his  life. 

W.  fr/i«/cs  in  the  sea,      .         .        .     God's  voice  obey. 

X.  Xerxes  the  great  did  die,  .        And  so  must  you  and  I. 

Y.  Voiith  forward  slips,    .        .        .     Death  soonest  nips.* 

Z.  Zaccheus  he  did  climb  the  tree.        His  Lord  to  see. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  whole,  came  the  awful  picture  and  histoiy  of 
the  burninsT  of  Mr.  John  Rogers,  minister  of  the  gospel,  tlie  Jirst 
viartyr  in  the  time  of  Q-ueen  Mary,  accompanied  by  his  wife  with 
nine  small  children,  and  one  at  the  breast.  Then  followed  many 
mournful  and  pathetic  verses  of  advice  to  his  children,  saying : 

Give  ear,  my  children,  to  my  word. 

Whom  God  hath  dearly  bought. 
Lay  up  his  laws  within  your  heart. 

And  print  them  in  your  thought. 

I  leave  you  here  a  little  book. 

For  you  to  look  upon. 
That  you  may  see  your  father's  face. 

When  he  is  dead  and  gone. 

The  picture  and  verses  solemnized  many  a  little  heart,  and  were 
probably  intended  thus  early  to  generate  in  protestant  minds,  an  early 
and  abiding  aversion  to  papacy,  once  deemed  an  essential  part  of 
English  education  ;  and  it  may  not  escape  notice,  that  Mr.  Carey, 
who  was  himself  a  papist,  was  liberal  enough  to  give  it  the  passport 
of  his  imprint  as  a  publisher.  It  was  in  keeping  with  his  publishing 
afterwards,  and  selling  nimierous  copies  of  the  protestant'  Bible. 

The  little  book  had  also  some  litde  counsels  and  maxims,  now 
none  the  worse  for  age,  such  as  : 

All's  well  that  ends  well 
You  must  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 
As  you  brew  so  you  must  bake. 
When  wine  is  in,  wit  is  out. 
The  more  haste  the  worse  speed. 
Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

Good  children  must 
Fear  God  all  day,  Love  Christ  alway. 

Parent's  obey.  In  secret  play. 

No  false  thing  say,  IMind  little  play. 

By  no  sin  stray.  Make  no  delay, 

in  doing  good. 

*  The  picture  shows  a  Death's  anatomy,  with  his  dart,  in  Bwifl  pursuit  of  ar  running 
boy. 
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rUIMITIVK  COURTS  AND  TRIALS. 


"  Where  gross  misconduct  niocLs  llic  lasli  of  law." 

I\  the  first  judicinl  prorecdinijs  of  the  city,  the  governor  and 
coiiiu'il  cxoicisi'il  u  gcnoml  jurisdiction,  so  tJmt  all  inatiers,  m  licliier 
original  or  a|)pcllate,  down  to  the  most  trivial  events,  were  subject 
to  ilicir  decision.  The  punishments,  too,  were  such  as  they  mii^ht 
choose  to  decree.  These  earliest  records  arc  preserved.  The  fiivt 
are  liaied  Phihidrlphia,  10  (h  of  1st  mo.  1GS2-3.  Some  cases  which 
1  deem  most  cinious  1  here  preserve,  to  wit: 

At  the  fu\^t  court  iiehl  1 1  January,  1682— the  list  of  the  Juries 
were  thus : 


GRAND  JURY. 


Henry  Lewis, 
Jolm  Goodson, 
Patrick  Robinson, 
Thomas  ("rosse, 
Thomas  Bowman, 
Henry  Waildy, 
Thomas  Livesy, 
"William  Howel, 
Erick  Mulleker, 


Well  is  Su'ennon, 
Andrew  Swenson, 
Gunner  Rambo, 
John  Stiller, 
Mounts  Cock, 
Andrew  Binkson, 
Richard  Wall,  senr. 
John  Cock, 
John  Parsons. 


PETIT  JURY. 


Charles  Pickering,  (foreman.) 

Thomas  Phillips, 

Samuel  Buckley, 

John  Tibby, 

Charles  Lee, 

Andrew  Grissman,* 


Erick  Cock, 
Christian  Thomas, 
Peter  Dalbow, 
Evan  Oliver, 
Lacy  Anderson, 
IN'ehem.  Michel. 


The  Grand  Jurj^  present,  to  wit : 

1st.  That  the  swamps  coming  into  the  Blue  anchor  (Dock  creek,) 
be  fortliwith  made  passable  for  footmen.  2d.  That  Cofjuc?iakar 
[Pegg's  Run]  creek,  at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  be  made  also  pas- 
sable for  footmen.  3d.  Tliat  the  creek  called  Coanxen  [Coacksink,] 
going  to  Shakajnaxon  be  bridged,  or  cannowed  [passed  by  canoes.] 
4ih.  That  the  creek  at  Tankanney  [Takony]  and  Gunner  Rambo's 
be  bridged  or  cannowed.  5lh.  That  the  king's  road  from  Scuilkill 
(Schuylkill)  through  Philadelphia  to  Neshemeney  creek  may  be 
marked  out  and  made  passable,  for  horses  and  carts,  where  needful, 
and  to  ascertain,  with  Chester  and  Bucks,  where  to  fix  the  ferries 


•  Spelt  Andrew  Grescome. 
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of  those  crocks,  the  Scuilkill  and  Ncshemeiiey.     Gth.  We  present 
the  want  of  a  county  court  liousc. 

In  the  saiil  first  court,  appeared  sundry  Swedes,  Finns  and  Dutch, 
to  be  naturaUzed,  by  their  petitions  for  alleiriance,  accordinjj  to  an 
order  of  Assembly,  held  at  Chester  the  7ih  of  1  Dili  nro.  10S2,  to  wit: 


Lacy  Cock, 
Peter  Rambo, 
Sivan  Sivanson, 
Andrew  Swanson, 
"Wollis  Swanson, 
Lacy  Anderson, 
Mounts  Cock, 
Erick  Cock, 
Gunner  Rambo, 


Peter  Nelson. 
Christian  Thomes, 
Erick  Mulloker,* 
Peter  Cock,  jun. 
John  Bowles, 
Andrew  Galem, 
John  Stiller,  [now  Stille.] 
Lacy  Dalbo. 


The  examination  of  the  evidence  of  Christian  dosses'  dead  child 
is  stated  to  this  effect,  the  22d  of  10th  mo.  1682.  It  is  signed  by 
ten  names,  examiners  on  jur}%and  by  Doctors  Thomas  Wynne  and 
John  Goodson,  and  by  John  Longhurst,  as  justice.  The  child  was 
found  dead — had  black  and  blue  spots,  and  a  crooked  leg.  It  was 
proved  the  mother  had  a  quarrel  in  the  harvest  field,  with  her  hus- 
band, and  that  she  got  then  bruised  in  the  same  places  generally. 
The  two  physicians  thus  certify,  that  "  they  found  it  much  after  the 
manner  that  the  witnesses  proved."  The  Grand  Jury — mark  it 
"  we  finde  not." 

At  the  second  court,  held  7th  February  16S2,  I  see  among  names 
of  the  Petit  Jury,  to  wit : 

James  Kite, 
Richard  Tucker, 
Nathaniel  Allen, 


William  Warner,  senr. 
Thomas  Phillips, 
Peter  Yoakum, 
Matthias  UnderhiUe, 


Nathaniel  Harden, 


John  Warner,  •         Jonas  Nelson. 

GRAND  JURY  NAMES,  (some.) 


Patrick  Robinson,  (foreman.) 
Thomas  Crosse, 
Jonathan  Fisher, 
William  Cobb, 


John  Stiller,  (Stille.) 
John  Maison, 
Kinder  Peterson. 


Among  the  presentments,  I  read:  stumps  in  the  streets  to  be 
removed.  The  want  of  a  bridge  on  Chooxunck  (Tomamamby) 
near  Shackamaxon  ;  a  bridge  or  ferry  over  Takonie,  Pomobem, 
Pootquessing,  Neshamaneh,  &c.  That  Mr.  Jacobus  Faliritius,  etc. 
hath  broken  the  ceremony  of  their  own  church,  by  making  John 
Skeetch  and  Mary  Smith  believe  they  were  married,  and  causing 
them  to  lie  together,  which  is  unseemly.  They  present  that  men 
do  come  armed  with  swords  and  guns,  and  especially  one  young 
man,  name  unknown — [on  a  side  slip,  the  above  Indian  names  arc 

[•  Is  not  this  the  name  of  Mulliker's  hill,  N.  J.] 
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phiiiu'r  sp.oll.-d   thus:    Cooxon,  'riiiiKiraiiKiiiiiiii!,  'rackaiiry   P<nia- 
picka,  iiDW  I'tiuupaik.] 

ilfnja,  rlianilH'is  is  :SliiMiir.  J(»hn  Cock  conslalilo,  for  lower  ])ait 
of  «(niiiiy,  ami  Nailiani»*l  HaiiU-n,  fur  iipjicr  pari  of  county. — Tlic 
iniliciMicni  aizaiiit^l  siiiil  Skcctch,  said  In-  liad  before  two  wives  in 
Hri-slol,  Mniilaiid  ;  and  liad  n»>w  taken  Mis.  Sniilli  here  to  wife — 
"  not  fiMnui."  His  petition  was  fdcd  prayiniT  to  be  storkrf/,  rather 
than  io  be  beaten  with  tuxnty  laslus;  J.  I'abrilius  tjjgncd  their  niar- 
riaire  as  '*  jxistor,"  »S.c. 

An  arrest  was  irranted  ujuin  Andrew  Hall,  for  Swanson's  i^eesc. 
I  see  the  name  of  Lasse  Cock,  in  its  orii!:inal,  pretty  i^ood  !  [two 
years  after  he  was  naturalized,]  company  meets  at  the  IJlue  anchor 
Iim,  1  see  occasionally. 

'I'he  third  court  7th  of  1  si  nio.  1  (")83. — The  Grand  Jury  present 
John  Day  and  Thomas  I'hilhps,  overseers,  for  not  removing  stumps, 
tVc.  out  Of  the  front  lots, — also  a  watit  of  a  prison.  They  present 
a  ship  tiriui:  guns,  on  the  first  rA/y  of  the  irrck.  They  present 
Cirilhih  Jones,  o//r  of  t/ic  Justices,  for  selling  victuals  and  drink  with- 
out a  license — a  true  hill. 

At  the  fourth  court  4lh  of  2d  mo.  1GS3. — The  Grand  Jury  present 
the  want  of  rings  to  snouts  of  swine.  They  present  those  who 
know  their  lots  in  the  Front  street,  and  do  not  clear  them  of  stumps 
and  roots. 

At  (he  fifth  court  20th  of  12ili  mo.  1(jS3. — Benjamin  Acrod  high 
constable  returns  nine  names  which  neglected  to  attend  to  make  a 
foot  bridge  at  Fenuiia-pecca  [Pennepack,]  making  those  which  did 
attend  discontented.  Say  William  Ball,  .Joseph  Ashton,  John  Sum- 
mers, Christian  Closson,  and  Benjamin  JDiiJfUl,  &c. 

The  Grand  Jury  present,  the  trees  that  are  offensive  in  this  city 
shall  be  cut  down.     The  want  of  a  bridge  at  Qucinomin  creek. 

At  this  court  is  a  case  of  an  award  of  "  the  peace  makers,"  (say 
"William  Warner,  Henr)'  Lewis,  and  Gunner  Rambo.)  who  decided, 
that  the  six  men  shall  pay  Justa  Andrason  his  demand.  They  arc 
all  Swedes,  and  each  to  pay  40  gilders  10  stivers  severally  to  him. 

Two  Swedish  women  are  indicted  for  drunkenness. 

At  the  sixth  court  1st  of  Cth  mo.  1683. — A  mittimus  was  ordered 
to  be  drawn  to  commit  Jos.  Fisher  to  the  Sheriff  for  affronting  the 
court ! 

The  Grand  Jury  present  the  necessity  of  a  prison  for  the  county, 
and  recommend  that  a  tax  be  laid,  and  that  an  estimate  be  made 
and  reported  to  the  next  court. 

At  the  eighth  court  2d  of  7th  mo.  16S5. — The  Grand  Juiy  agree, 
that  in  lieu  of  .^60  to  be  paid  to  I^assy  Cock,  for  building  of  a  log 
house  in  the  Second  street  intended  for  a  counti/  gctol,  he  shall  have 
the  said  log  house  with  the  ground  it  stands  on,  with  tlie  spot  of 
ground  adjacent,  and  a  legal  title  thereto  to  be  procured  from  the 
governor  with  a  proportionable  lot  in  the  Second  street,  for  which  the 
said  county  shall  satisfy  the  governor,  and  shall  pay  to  said  Lassy 
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Cock  ^6  out  of  the  first  collected  piiltlick  levy,  on  consideration, 
that  it  doth  appear  that  the  said  lujj  house  caiuiot  he  sullicieiil  fur 
the  purpose  aforesaid  inle/n/cd. 

The  court  notified  the  above  agreement,  and  "  the  rather,  because 
the  said  Lassy  Cock  was  satisfied  with  the  same," 

In  1093 — Indian  Ben  petitions  the  court  for  his  freedom — states, 
that  he  was  originally  a  native  Indian  of  New  England,  brought 
from  Rhode  Island  by  William  Coddington,  Es<i.,  that  after  lii.s  ilcath, 
the  widow  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Ewer,  [a  Friend,  owner 
of  Blackhorse  alley,]  who  now  holds  him  still  to  service.  He 
prays  release,  &c. 

The  17th  October,  1693 — appears  an  order  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Market  by  the  governor  and  council,  to  be  located  in  High 
street,  where  the  Second  street  crosses  it,  and  in  no  other  place. 
That  the  market  shall  be  opened  twice  a  week  by  ringing  of  bell. 
That  none  shall  vend,  and  none  shall  buy  on  the  way,  under  a 
penalty.  A  clerk  of  the  market  is  appointed,  and  his  fees  are 
derived  from  the  sellers. 

The  29th  November,  1693 — Michael  Gambler  and  Joan  Sellers, 
on  their  marriage,  give  bond  to  the  king  and  proprietary,  to  forfeit 
and  pay,  in  case  there  should  thereafter  appear  any  lawful  impedi- 
ment— so  also  Joseph  Davenport  and  Margaret  Bradshaw,  in  1696, 
[fine  signatures  to  their  bonds.]  From  another  book  of  record,  I 
extract  the  following,  to  wit : 

20lh  of  1st  mo.  16S3,  Nathaniel  Allen  complained  to  the 
governor  and  council,  that  he  had  sold  a  servant  to  Henry  Bowman 
for  six  cwt.  of  beef,  with  the  hide  and  tallow,  and  £{j  sterling  ;  also 
that  he  had  hired  his  boat  to  the  said  Bowman  and  another,  for  one 
month,  which  they  detained  eighteen  weeks.  The  beef,  tallow, 
hide,  and  money  were  all  detained.  He  prayed  redress  of  those 
grievances;  whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  William  Clarke,  John 
Sirrfcoe,  and  James  Harrison,  should  speak  to  Henry  Bowman  con- 
cerning this  matter.  The  simplicity  of  the  subject,  brought  before 
the  Governor  of  a  great  countr)%  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  J^atri- 
archal  tribunal  of  Moses,  when  he  was  worried  with  petty  com- 
plaints, until  he  got  him  seventy  of  council  to  help  him  ! 

9th  of  4ih  mo.  16S3,  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  governor  and 
council,  saying,  that  ye  constables  in  this  city  should  go  to  public 
houses  to  see  good  order  kept,  and  tlie  people  should  not  stay  longer 
at  an  ordinary  than  such  an  hour. 

20th  of  4th  mo.  1683,  the  County  Court  of  Philadelphia  is  fined 
e£'40  "  for  giving  judgment  against  law,"  The  property  for  which 
action  was  brought,  was  a  tract  of  land  in  Bucks  county.  The  case 
was  brought  before  the  governor  and  council  by  apjieal.  It  was 
decided  by  "  the  board"  that  an  appeal  did  not  lie.  They  ventured, 
however,  while  the  matter  was  fresh  in  tlieir  memory,  to  fine  the 
County  Court  of  Philadelphia  as  above  staled. 

On  the  26th  of  4ih  mo.  1683,  Nicholas  Bartlet,  plaintifi',  vs.  F. 

26 
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Wlutwell,  who  olaiins  ro(lres.>=  for  an  iiiKlcrmtcd  npprniFoment, 
reroivi's  a  dciiro  that  iho  {Iffriulaiil  pay  ihice  rows  and  ciiIvcsj. 

As  n  sample  of  (he  roiitlcsrriisioti  of  tho  jj^ovcrnor  and  council  of 
Ponnsvlvania,  take  the  fdllowini;  <'\(ra(t,  to  wit: 

Mil  o(  Till  nio.  I()S.*>,  IMiilii)  llniiland  luadc  his  complaint  a^rainst 
James  Kilncr,  who  drnicth  all  allrncd  ai,^;iinsi  him.  only  tht;  kickinj^ 
of  the  maid,  and  that  was  for  sj)illinu:  !i  chamber  vessel  upon  the 
dock  ;  otherways  he  was  very  kind  to  them. 

On  tlie  2  Ith  of  Slh  mo.  lOSii,  Charles  JMckerin<x,  Samuel  IJuckley 
and  Ri»l>erl  I'enton,  "  for  putlins^  nwny  had  money,"  are.  put  to 
their  (rial.  The  foreman  of  (he  jury  desired  that  the  prisoner,  C.  P. 
would  tell  him  who  he  had  the  money  of  that  he  paid  to  several 
j)eoj>le  ;  hut  he  sought  to  evaile,  sayint^  "  the  money  any  ]ierson 
received  of  him,  lie  would  chanixe  it,  and  that  i^o  man  should  lose 
hy  him."  'I'he  governor  (William  Pcnn)  charged  ihc  }ury,  and 
afterwards  (the  venlict  of  the  jury  being  given)  gave  (he  sentence 
of  (he  court,  (hat  *'  Charles  Pickering  should  make  full  satisfaction 
in  good  and  current  pay  to  every  person  that  shall  within  the  space 
of  one  mondi  bring  in  any  of  this  false,  base,  and  counterfcitt  coyne, 
(to  be  called  in  by  proclamation,)  and  that  it  shall  be  melted  into 
gross  before  returned  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  jiay  a  fine  of  d-iO 
towards  (he  building  of  a  court  house  in  this  tou-nc,  and  stand  com- 
mitted till  poi/d,  and  find  security  for  thy  good  abcm-anccy  The 
sentence  of  Samuel  Buckley  was,  that  "the  court,  considering  thee 
more  ingenious  than  he  who  went  before  thee,  hath  thought  fit  to 
fine  thee  ^10  towards  a  public  court  house."  And  Robert  Fenton, 
"  because  of  his  being  a  servant  and  of  his  ingenuit}^,  [candour,] 
in  confessing  tlie  truth,  is  to  set  an  hour  in  the  stocics  on  the  next 
day." 

16th  of  2  mo.  16S4,  William  Penn  being  present,  the  council 
determined  that  there  shall  be  a  Provincial  Court  of  five  Judges  to  try 
all  criminal  cases  and  titles  to  land,  and  to  be  a  court  of  equity  to 
decide  all  differences  upon  appeals  from  the  County  Courts.  And 
it  being  afterwards  conceded  that  the  Governor  had  the  power  by 
charter  to  choose  Judges  for  life,  he  therefore, 

On  the  4th  of  6  mo.  1684,  did  appoint  the  first  Judges  to  wit: 
Nicholas  Moore,  William  Welsh,  William  Wood,  Robert  Turner 
and  John  Eckley,  of  w^hom  Nicholas  Moore  was  Chief  Justice. 
These  were  first  appointed  for  but  two  years.  In  the  next  year  it 
appears  the  council  appointed  Judges,  and  in  the  absence  of  some  of 
them  the  council  sat  for  making  decisions.  After  this  time,  the  same 
Judges  often  received  renewed  commissions  under  the  Broad  Seal. 

The  10th  of  3  mo.  16S4,  the  governor  informs  council  that  he 
had  called  the  Indians  together  and  propo.sed  to  them  to  let  them 
have  rum  if  they  would  be  contented  to  be  punished  as  the  English 
were,  w  hich  they  did  agree  to,  provided  that  the  law  of  not  selling 
them  mm  be  abolished. 

13th  of  3  mo.  16S4,  "Andrew  Johnson  vs.  Hanse  Peterson. 
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There  being  a  dineicnce  depending  between  (hem,  the  Governor 
and  council  advised  them  to  shake  hands  and  to  forgive  one  another, 
and  ordered  that  they  should  enter  into  bonds  for  J^o^)  apiece,  for 
their  good  abearance,  \vh.  accordingly  tliey  did.  It  was  also 
ordered,  tiiat  the  records  of  court  concerning  that  business  should 
be  burnt." 

loth  of  3  nio.  1GS4,  "  Ordered  that  four  of  the  members  of  this 
board  actpiaint  the  Assembly  of  I  heir  breach  of  privilege,  and  tliat 
they  send  their  amendments  in,  short ;  and  reproved  Henry  Stretcher 
for  being  disordered  in  drink." 

20th  of  5ih  mo.  lOSl,  "  Thomas  Lloyd,  Thomas  Holmes,  and 
William  Haignes  appointed  to  draw  up  a  charter  for  Philadelphia, 
to  be  made  a  burroughs  consisting  of  a  Mayor  and  six  Aldermen, 
and  to  call  to  their  assistance  any  of  the  council." 

11th  of  3  mo.  1GS5,  proclamation  of  James  H.  and  the  papers 
relative  to  ye  death  of  Charles  II.  and  tiie  speech  of  his  successor,  so- 
leninly  read  "  before  ye  Governor's  gate  in  ye  towne  of  Philadelphia." 

ISth  of  3  mo.  1685,  "  The  speaker  with  the  Assembly  attended 
this  board,  and  declared  that  they  were  abused  by  Patrick  Robin- 
son, who  said  '  you  have  drawn  up  an  impeachment  against  Presi- 
dent Moore  at  hab  nab^  Random,  for  which  they  desire  satisfaction." 

"  The  President  and  council  taking  into  consideration  the  words 
spoken  by  Patrick  Robinson,  clerk  to  this  board,  concerning  the 
Assembly,  that  the  impeachment  against  Judge  Moore  was  drawn 
hab  nab,  which  expressions  of  his  we  doe  unanimously  declare  to 
be  undecent,  unallowable  and  to  be  disowned." 

This  subject  was  taken  up  in  council  a  few  days  after,  when  it 
was  decided  that  Patrick  Robinson  could  not  be  removed  from 
"his  clerk's  office"  until  he  was  legally  convicted  of  die  olTence; 
after  which,  "  it  is  resolved  that  he  shall  be  readily  dismissed  from 
any  public  office  of  txust  in  this  government,"  and  wliich  was 
eventually  done.* 

ITth  of  9  mo.  1GS5,  all  the  families  living  in  caves,  ordered  to 
appear  before  yc  council.  (What  a  groupe  for  the  pencil  of  a  Ho- 
garth!) This  order  was  occasioned  by  die  representations  of  the 
Magistrates  of  Philadelphia,  and  enforced  by  a  letter  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor,  who  was  then  in  England.  No  one, 
however,  thought  proper  to  obey  the  order.  The  council  gave 
"  further  notice,  that  the  Governor's  orders  relating  to  the  caves, 
will  be  put  in  execution  in  one  month's  time." 

9di  of  11  mo.  16S.5,  (erroneously'  SO  in  the  record,)  all  retailers 
of  "  strong  liquor"  in  Philadelphia,  ordered  to  hand  in  their  licenses 
to  the  council,  which  were  to  be  void  after  the  day  appointed  for 
giving  them  in,  which  was  "  the  15lh  instant,"  to  be  renewed  by 
'•  such  as  think  fit." 

*  The  above  Patrick  Robinson's  house  was  rented  by  the  Sheriff  as  the  prison.  I  see 
him  on  another  occasion  acting  as  a  lawyer,  at  the  court  in  Bucks  county. 
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TIic  jircrotMliiiu:  cxaiuplps  of  cases  arc  oxtrnrlod  (liro»i<;li  (he 
Ix>liUMifs.s  of  JiiMU's  'l'riMil)le,  Es(|.,  fioin  '' (lie  iniim(es  of  (lie  I*ro- 
viiK'ial  llxftiuive,"  preserved  at  llarrislnui?,  where  more  of  similar 
nnrieiit  sloiy  remains  (o  be  exph)reil  by  (he  imhislry  of  oilier;', 
favourable  (n  (his  kind  of  researrh. 

1  liavi"  had  access  (o  sixne  of  (he  cour(  records  shll  preserved  in 
riiiladclphia;  beiiii^  (hose  of  (he  Uuarler  S«>ssi()Ms  and  ( "ommoii 
Pleas,  uriiien  in  curious  and  diniculi  bUuk-lcllcr  hand.  I  extract 
Uie  followin;;  fac(s,  (o  wit: 

Year  lOSf) — John  Hambo  is  indic(ed,and  i^ives  Pe(er  and  (Unmcr 
Rnmbo  securi(ies  in  I'oi^O  for  his  appearance,  (o  answer  an  indict- 
ment jirefeired  by  Peter  Cock  of  Iviphah  [all  .Swedish  families  I  (hink] 
for  his  havinjx  had  criminal  iiKercourse  wi(h  his  dani^diler  |{ridire(. 
The  wimesses  (eslify  (hat  a!>ou(  the  (ime  of  ("hrislmas,  l()Sl,  the 
said  John  Rambo  came  at  midnisjht  (o  (he  house  of  her  father,  and 
by  pullitii:  oir  a  plank  of  the  house,  on  (he  loft,  near  (he  chamber, 
he  jumped  down  to  the  lloor,  and  directly  after  got  into  the  bed 
wherein  said  Bridg:et,and  her  (wo  sisters  (aged  10  and  19)  were  also 
laying;  saying  he  was  resolved  to  be  the  husband  of  13ridge(,  (even 
as' his  brother  had  before  taken  another  sister,)  and  must  therefore 
lie  there.  Whereupon,  there  being  a  crowded  place,  the  two  sisters, 
with  strange  submission,  withdrew  and  lay  upon  the  floor  all  night 
in  a  cold  December!  The  court,  after  (he  verdict  of  (he  jury,  ad- 
judged John  Rambo  (o  marry  Bridget  before  she  be  delivered,  or 
then  maintain  the  child.  Both  to  be  fined  £10  each.  This 
Bridget  was  sister  to  La.?sey  Cock — a  name  before  mentioned  in 
Penn's  council,  and  a  Justice  of  Peace.  Afterwards  said  Ilambo 
was  fined  £150  for  non-compliance.  Some  may  wonder  who  and 
where  are  now  (he  descendants  of  this  disputed  love!  The  name 
of  Rambo  is  still  among  us;  Jonas  Rambo,  a  good  man,  of  Upper 
Merion,  died  lately  in  his  TOlh  year,  at  the  same  farm  held  by 
his  family  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 

The  court  about  this  time  appointed  the  justices,  constables,  road 
overseers,  (fcc,  from  time  to  time.  William  Orion  is  fined  five 
shillings  for  being  twice  drunk. 

The  Grand  Jury  present  Joseph  Knight,  for  suffering  drunkenness 
and  evil  orders  in  his  cave,  and  several  drinking  houses  to  debauch 
persons,  are  also  presented.  They  present  also  the  want  of  a  prison, 
also  the  want  of  a  convenient  road  from  Schuylkill  feny  to  Darby. 
They  present  the  County  Attorney,  Samuel  Herset,  for  not  securing 
a  robber  in  fetters  when  coirmiitted  to  him.  They  present  the  want 
of  a  bridge  in  the  road  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  [meaning  at 
Poole's.]  They  present  all  caves  by  the  water  side  as  unfit  for 
houses  of  entertainment,  and  as  giving  many  an  occasion  there  to 
forestal  the  market. 

All  deeds  for  conveyances  of  land  are  acknow^ledged  in  this  court, 
and  the  names,  dates  and  quantities  are  recorded  on  its  minutes, 
John  Moon  is  fined  £20  and  his  servant,  Martha  Williams,  o^'lO 
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for  fornication,  and  to  be  oblii^cd  to  be  married  before  the  delivery 
of  the  cbild.  William  Penn  had  a  servant  of  this  luune  who  settled 
in  Bucks  county — a  Friend. 

April,  IGSlj — Tiie  (Jrand  Jury  present  several  names  for  selling 
drink  to  Indiana.  They  present  the  want  of  a  fmished  road  Ijy  the 
new  bridi^(!  (Poole's)  to  the  (;iovernor''s  mill — Globe  mill;  several 
for  encroaching  on  the  streets;  and  a  gate  in  the  road  towards  the 
said  mill. 

The  court,  at  the  request  of  William  Carter,  the  appointed 
Weigher  of  Bread,  affix  the  value  of  the  loaf  by  the  price  of  wheat 
then  current. 

The  earliest  attorneys  named  in  the  actions  are  Samuel  Ilerset, 
Pickering,  David  Lloyd,  Thomas  Clarke,  John  IMoore,  and  P. 
Ro])inson.  The  Pickering  just  named  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
Charles  Pickering,  the  counterfeiter,  and  probably  the  same  who 
was  first  settled  at  Pickering  creek  in  Chester  county.  He  was 
drowned  at  sea,  on  a  voyage  to  England,  and  left  none  of  his  name 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

Year  17U0 — In  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  William  Penn 
being  present,  after  his  return,  the  Justices  of  Peace  disputed  about 
their  willingness  to  be  sworn  into  their  new  commission — some  al- 
leging they  could  not  in  conscience  take  an  oath,  and  others  insisting 
it  was  their  duty.  The  court  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time  to 
determine  the  case,  and,  finally,  the  dilemma  was  settled  by  the 
Governor,  in  substituting  new  names  in  the  place  of  those  who  de- 
murred, and  then  all  were  sworn. 

Lewd  men  and  women  and  disorderly  drinking-houses  are  very 
often  presented.  Elizabeth  Glann  is  presented  for  fornication  with 
Peter  Packonet.  She  is  fined  J'lO,  or  to  be  lashed  twenty-one 
strokes.  Nothing  is  said  of  Packonet !  Perhaps  he  was  not  then 
before  the  court! 

In  1703,  the  court  appoint  four  persons  to  report  the  cost  of  a 
new  prison  and  Court-house. 

In  1703,  John  Bowling,  Esq.,  is  confirmed  Collector  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Customs  for  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  he  having  made,  as 
was  required,  his  abjuration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  the 
first  Collector  on  record.  In  this  year  many  roads  are  appointed  to 
be  made  about  the  city  to  the  country,  especially  of  cross  roads  from 
township  to  township.  It  may  seem  strange  to  many  to  be  in- 
formed tbat  the  early  records  of  Friends'  monthly  Meetings  in  Phila- 
delphia show  that  committees  were  frequently  appointed  by  tiiat 
JMceting  to  lay  out  roads. 

I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  of  19  pages,  printed  by  William  Bradford 
at  Philadelphia  in  1G9I-2,  containing  "  the  first  case  of  this  nattne 
happening  in  this  part  of  the  country  before" — the  whole  publishod 
imder  the  sanction  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  Samuel  Ilfdge.  It 
elucidat<;s  several  facts  of  local  interest;  it  is  entitled,  "  Blood  will 
out,  or  an  Exa'nplo  of  Justice  in  the  Tryal,  Confession  and  Execu- 
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tiiiii  of  Tliomns  LwilKMlaiul,  who  imirdicn'd  John  Olaik  of  Phila- 
ilflphia,  Tratlor,— Triiul  and  liXcruiod  a(  8aleni,  \V.  J.  iho  2\\  Vvh. 
l()*.ll-*i."  'I'lie  whole  points  in  ihr  iiial  arc  too  long  to  be  piven  in 
i\\h  i)lai'o;  hnt  the  farts  and  proci-edin^^s,  of  an  tnuisual  chaiaclci, 
are  |»reserved  in  my  IMS.  Annals,  in  the  Historical  .Socicly,  j)aiic.  iUl 
to  l'.t().  All  the  jnry  took  their  averment.  The  "  elark'' asUelh : 
Art  ihon  gnilty  ?  IJti  answers — "not  of  the  mmliier,  hnt  of  the 
felluny."  When  Inst  apprchiMidt'd,  he  was  confronted  with  the 
corpse  ami  hid  to  touch  it,  which  he  diil,  sayini^,  "  W  1  have  nuu- 
thereil  him  he  will  hlceil  afresh,  and  sayinsT,  poor  innocent  man, 
why  should  I  destroy  him — if  1  hurt  him  1  wish  the  earth  may  open 
and  swallow  me  up!" 

Hold  and  hardened  as  he  thus  appeared,  and  alihoui^h  he  had  no 
direct  witnesses  against  him,  he  betrayed  himself,  by  answering 
questions,  into  so  many  contradictions  concerning  himself  at  the 
time  of  the  munler,  that  he  got  confused,  and  finally  came  to  open 
and  general  confession,  saying  the  deceased  was  in  his  own  little 
vessel,  alone  by  the  creek  side,  when  he  passed  a  rope  round  his 
neck  in  hi-?  cabin,  telling  him  I  would  not  destroy  him,  whilst  he 
said,  I  think  you  intend  to  choke  me.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  had 
got  some  money,  and  he  said  he  had  some  wampum,  a  piecc-of-eight 
and  some  double  bits.  He  cryed — spare  my  life  and  take  all ;  but 
I  pulled  both  ends  of  the  rope  together,  whilst  he  cryed,  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  my  soul,  repeatedly,  even  till  he  was  dead.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  attorney  or  jileadings  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner;  but  the  court  had  some  one  as  "  King's  Attorney."  When 
he  demanded  judgment  after  the  verdict  of  guilty,  the  court  was 
much  perplexed  to  pass  sentence  of  death,  they  being  only  Justices 
of  Peace :  but  as  there  were  "  no  superior  courts  in  the  province," 
the  Coroner's  Inquest,  the  jury,  and  the  most  part  of  the  country 
then  present,  joined  in  a  written  petition  to  the  court  to  give  their 
sentence,  which  was  thereupon  done  accordingly,  and  in  five  days 
afterwards  he  was  executed,  a  penitent,  &c. 

In  the  year  1705,  men  were  fined  (by  law)  20  shillings  for  labour- 
ing on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  10  shillings  for  being  found  tippling  in 
a  tavern  on  that  da)\ 

The  same  year  (1705)  there  was  made  an  act  against  fornication 
and  adultery.  For  the  latter,  the  parties  received  twenty-one  lashes 
and  hard  labour  for  one  year,  or  pay  ^50  fine,  (the  injured  party 
had  a  right  of  divorce)  and  for  a  second  ofifence  seven  years  impri- 
sonment. For  fornication,  twenty-one  lashes  or  pay  o^lO  fine  each. 
Severe  laws !  as  the  lecherous  would  judge  now !  At  that  time  men 
were  fined  12  pence  for  smoking  in  the  streets!  Think  of  this,  ye 
moderns ! 

In  1720,  Edward  and  Martha  Hunt,  man  and  wife,  are  sentenced 
to  death  for  making  and  passing  counterfeit  dollars.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  first  case  in  which  death  was  inflicted  in  the  colony  for  a  like 
oflence. 
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CRIMES  AND   PUNISHMENTS. 


"  Self-banishcd  from  society,  prefer 
Their  hateful  crime  to  honourable  toil." 

We  have  been  so  lons'!'  lifippily  delivered  from  the  former  exlii- 
bitious  of  the  pillory,  wliippino--post,  ducking-stool,  wheelbarrow- 
men,  and  even  hanging  itself,  that  it  may  serve  to  show  the  aspect 
of  quite  another  iige,  to  expose  the  facts  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, as  derived  from  the  presentments  of  Grand  Juries,  trials  in 
the  Mayor's  court,  or  from  the  Gazettes,  to  wit: 

1T02 — John  Simes,  ordinary,  and  others,  are  prosecuted  "  for 
keeping  a  di^^ordcrly  house  to  debauch  the  youth.  John  Smith  was 
disguised  in  women's  clothes  walking  the  streets  openly,  and  going 
from  house  to  house,  against  the  laws  of  God  and  this  province,  to 
tlie  staining  of  holy  profession,  and  against  the  law  of  nature.  Ed- 
ward James,  a  like  offender,  at  an  unreasonable  time  of  night. 
Dorothy,  wife  of  Richard  Canterill,  is  indicted  tdso  for  being  masked 
in  men's  clothes,  walking  and  dancing  in  the  house  of  said  John 
Simes  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Sarah  Stiver,  wife  of  John  Stiver, 
was  also  at  the  same  house,  dressed  in  men's  clothes,  and  walked 
the  streets,  arid  went  from  house  to  iiouse,  to  the  encouraging  of 
vice,"  &,c. — the  house  was  in  Front  street.  Probably  there  was  no 
further  attempt  at  "  Masquerade  Balls''  from  that  time  till  about 
twenty-four  years  ago,  when  some  foreigner  publicly  proposed  to 
introduce  them  ai  his  dancing  rooni.  It  was  prompdy  suppressed 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  got  up,  before  the  night  of  intended 
execution,  by  John  Sargent,  Esq.  It  was  then  supposed  for  a  while 
that  the  steady  habits  of  our  citizens  would  have  frowned  down  any 
future  attempt;  but  the  inroads  of  luxury  have  since  succeeded  to 
evade  the  force  of  law,  by  getting  through  some  "  Fancy  Balls,"  so 
called,  without  molestation,  and  even  without  any  expose  by  them- 
selves of  their  rare  enactments  in  "  monstrous  novelty  and  strange 
disguise."  We  have  heard,  however,  it  was  a  strange  medley  of 
strange  personages  and  habiliments. 

"  Oh,  a  Fanry  Ball's  a  strange  afiair, 

Made  up  of  silks  and  leathers, 

Lii^ht  heads,  li<;ht  heels,  false  hearts,  false  hair, 

Pins,  paint,  and  ostrich  feathers: 

There  dullest  wight  in  all  the  town 

One  night  may  shine  a  droll  one: 

And  rakes,  who  have  not  half  a  crown. 

Look  royal  with  a  whole  one." 
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I^in:;li;un,  li;\il  a  Mas(|iirra(le  Hall  al  liis  inansioii,  wlicii  li(>  liad 
IJnishod  i(. 

170'i — (loonje  Robinson,  Iniicln^r,  is  iiidificd  a^  a  coinninii 
pwrarrr  and  diunkard,  "for  s\v«>aiini;:  din't;  oadis  in  llic  niaiUcl- 
jilaro,  and  for  nKcriiii,''  two  vny  had  rnrscs." 

'riit'v  aflcrwaKls  present  the  sani(^  (Jfort,^'  Kohinson  for  "  nllcrinir 
a  tjiievons  oaili,  on  the  l!>ili  of  7  mo.  and  another  on  tlic  lOdi  day 
of  the  Sdi  month."  In  those  days  all  c;i.sos  of  drunkenness  and  pro- 
fane swearing  were  pimished. 

A  iiot  was  conunitled  at  Israel  Townsontr.s  inn,?iiin  of  iho  Broad 
Axe,  in  riiesnnt  .street,  [close  by  Hudson's  alhyj  wlicrc  they  beat 
the  conslabh's  with  rlnbs. 

ITO'i — 'Die  Cirand  Jury  present,  to  wit:  Sons  and  servants  rob- 
biniT  orchanls  oi\  the  First  or  I  .ord's  day ;  the  ill  conseiinence  of 
many  nei^roes  nssembiint,'-  and  aclin;^  tunudlnously  on  the  same  day; 
the  loss  of  sheej)  by  nnneoessaiy  (piantity  of  doLi^s;  the  evil  of  having 
so  many  hay  and  reed  stacks  in  the  yards  of  city  houses  in  case  of 
fires;  llie  great  annoyance,  daily  occurring,  of  butchers  killing  thieir 
meat  in  the  street,  [at  the  market-place  probably]  and  leaving  their 
blood  and  ofl'als  there. 

1703— The  (irand  Jury  present  Henry  Brooks,  the  Queen's  Col- 
lector at  the  Hore-kills,  [Lewestown]  and  three  others,  for  raising  a 
great  disturbance  and  riot  in  the  city  at  the  dead  of  night.  They 
present  all  houses  anil  persons  individually  known  to  play  at  cards 
publicly,  and  they  give  the  names  of  all  the  persons  so  concerned. 
They  present  nine  persons  at  one  time,  for  selling  strong  drink  with- 
out license.*  Three  barbers  are  presented  for  trimming  people  on 
First-day.  John  Walker  is  presented  for  usir>g  Sassafras  street  as  a 
rope- walk,  for  the  last  year;  and  John  Jones,  Alderman,  is  presented 
for  making  encroachments  on  Mulberry  street,  by  setting  up  therein 
a  great  reed  stack,  and  making  a  close  fence  about  the  same.  These 
Grand  Juries,  almost  all  of  them  affirm — very  few  swear. 

1704 — 1st  of  7  mo. — The  Grand  Jury  present  some  of  the  young 
gentry,  for  an  assault  on  Jaines  Wood,  constable,  and  James  Dougli, 
\vatch, — malcing  a  riot  at  the  inn  of  Enoch  Story  by  night — [in 
Combes'  alley.]  The  names  were  William  Penn,  jun.  (Proprie- 
tary's son,)  John  Finny,  the  sheriff,  Thomas  Gray,  scrivener,  and 
Joseph  Ralph.  [Quondam  infidel,  and  friend  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin?] It  is  stated  that  young  Penn  called  for  pistols  to  pistol  them, 
&c.     Their  host.  Story,  was  also  of  their  party. 

1705 — They  present  Thomas  Docherty,  barber,  for  trimming, 
about  three  weeks  ago,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

1715 — The  Grand  Jury  find  35  true  bills  against  unlicensed 
taverns,  in  one  session. 

1717 — Women  are  publicly   whipt  for   having   an    illegitimate 

•  All  tavern  licenses  arc  petitioned  for,  and  granted  generally  to  widow-womer. — 
occasionally  to  decrepit  or  unfortunate  prudent  men. 
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child;  and  poor  runaway  apprentices  and  others,  who  are  whipf, 
are  cfiarired  (j?;.  for  ilie  unwt.'Iconie  service. 

ITIS — William  Wrii^ht,  nuMchant,  is  presented  for  publicly  and 
maliciously  declarinjj  aloud  that  our  .Saviour  waa  a  bastard. 

1721 — Nicholas  (Jaulau,  (a  foreigner,  by  his  name,)  "by  colour 
of  his  art,  as  a  butcher,  did,  with  his  breath  and  wind,  blow  up  the 
meat  of  his  calf,  whereby  the  meat  was  made  unwholesome  to  the 
hunK\n  body."  He  was  fined  13s.  and  4d.  for  introducing  this 
odious  practice — still  known  among  some  of  us. 

lT"2y — Charles  Calaghan  was  convicted  of  intent  to  ravish  a  child 
of  ten  years — he  was  whipt  round  the  town  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  re- 
ceived thirty-five  lashes.  Another  man,  at  the  same  time,  received 
twenty-one  lashes  for  stealing  a  saddle. 

Several  executions  occasionally  occur,  as  mentioned  in  the  Ga- 
zettes. Prouse  and  Mitchell,  who  were  to  be  executed  together, 
were  reprieved  under  the  gallows. 

1730 — G.  Jones,  and  one  Glasgow,  an  Indian,  stood  an  hour  in 
the  pilloiy,  and  were  whipt  round  the  town,  at  the  cart's  tail — both 
for  assaults,  with  intent  to  ravish — the  one,  a  girl  of  six  years  of  age 
Margaret  Cash  is  also  whipt  for  stealing. 

I  find  it  remarked,  that  the  number  of  criminal  ofl^ences  occur 
from  the  great  emigration  of  evil  persons,  who  bought  their  passages 
by  servitude. 

1731 — At  New  Castle,  Catharine  Bevan  is  ordered  to  be  burned 
alive,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband;  and  Peter  Murphy,  the  ser- 
vant who  assisted  her,  to  be  hanged.  It  was  designed  to  strangle 
her  dead  by  the  previous  hanging  over  the  fire,  and  before  it  could 
reach  her;  but  the  fire  '•  broke  out  in  a  stream  directly  on  the  rope 
round  her  neck,  and  burnt  off  instantly,  so  that  she  fell  alive  into 
the  tlames,  and  was  seen  to  struggle  therein!"  ,  A  shocking  spectacle 
for  our  country! 

1733 — December — There  was  the  greatest  number  of  felons 
arraigned  for  crimes,  ever  known  in  Philadelphia,  at  one  Quarter 
Sessions.  Thirteen  men  and  women  were  convicted  of  grand 
larceny,  and  sentenced  to  be  whipt. 

173S — Three  negro  men  were  hung  for  poisoning  simdry  persons 
in  Jersey.  They  said  they  had  poisoned  Judge  William  Trent, 
the  founder  of  Trenton,  among  that  number — but  when  he  died, 
none  were  then  suspected.  A  lad  of  five  years  of  age,  who  had  heard 
much  of  their  hanging,  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  some  imitations, 
and  actually  hung  himself  to  death  from  the  stake  of  a  fence! 

A  negro  man  of  Robert  Hooper's,  Esq.,  of  Rocky  Hill,  in  Somer- 
set, New  Jersey,  was  executed  by  fire,  for  having  killed  the  child 
of  his  overseer,  and  firing  his  master's  l)arn. 

17-13 — A  ijlack  man,  brought  up  to  the  whipping-post  to  be  whipt, 
took  out  his  knife  and  cut  his  throat  before  the  crowd,  so  (hat  he 
died  immediately — in  Philadelphia. 

1750-1 — About  this  lime,  a  great  deal  of  hanging  occurs.     They 
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Imnj;  for  house  lin'akini,^,  lioit^i'-sU'alini;,  aiul  coniUnfciiinn^.  It 
sccnis  thai  iiiiiH'Ktd  ciiiiiiiials  swell  ilie  lisi,  and  many  evil  peryous 
come  oul  as  ledemptiuners.  Tiiis  remark  is  made,  lo  wit:  "  \\  litii 
we  see  luir  papers  lilled  so  ollcn  with  aeeoimtii  of  (he  most,  aiiilaciuiis 
robberies,  the  most  cruel  murders,  and  other  villanies,  perpetrated 
by  conviets  from  l^urope — what  will  become  of  ovir  posterity!  In 
what  could  Hritain  injure  us  more,  than  emptying  her  jails  on  us  I 
AVhal  must  we  thitdi  of  those  merchants,  who,  for  llie  sake  of  a 
little  paltry  p[ain,  will  be  concerned  in  iniporlini;  anil  disposin*;  of 
these  abominable  cari,foesI"  It  is  probable  they  got  premiums 
abroad  for  brinj^ing  them  out  here. 

17')0 — I  observe  that  the  number  of  criminal  odenccs  and  execu- 
tions appears  much  diminished  for  some  time — so  far  as  the  silence 
of  the  liazellcs  respecting  them  may  be  evidence. 

1701 — A  strange  freak  seized  tlic  minds  of  some  of  the  young 
citizens,  which  was  shown  "  in  several  women  being  slabbed  in  the 
streets,*'  in  the  evening,  "  by  some  unknown  persons."  The  terror 
being  great,  the  Governor  oU'ered  a  reward  for  their  apprehension. 
The  evil  was  prol)ably  magnified  according  to  the  terror  of  the 
relalers.  In  time,  however,  it  was  so  far  brought  to  light  as  that  the 
"Wardens  got  hold  of  the  facts.  The  venerable  Charles  Thomson 
having  been  one  of  those  city  officers,  and  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
ventured  to  tell  them  after  many  years  had  elapsed  and  the  parties 
concerned  were  likely  to  pass  iimiiolested.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect,  to  wit: 

The  insulting  of  several  women  in  the  streets,  by  cutting  their 
gowns  and  petticoats  with  a  razor,  rendered  it  dangerous  for  them 
to  appear  therein  without  protection,  as  also  breaking  of  knockers 
and  bells,  cutting  die  spouts,  «fcc.,  was  nightly  connnitted,  and  caused 
considerable  alann.  The  soldiers  in  the  barracks  were  at  first  blamed 
for  it,  but  by  an  arrangement  with  their  commanding  officer  it  was 
immediately  discovered  they  were  not  implicated.  The  Wardens 
then  silently  increased  the  watch  more  than  one  half,  and  soon  came 
across  these  blades  in  their  depredations.  They  proved  to  be  the 
sons  and  relations  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  and  whose 
parents  and  friends  thought  them  absent  from  the  city,  as  at  New 
York,  Lancaster,  Chester  county,  &c.  By  day  the}^  lay  concealed 
and  slept  in  the  tavern  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Fourth  streets,  and  from  thence  sallied  forih  at  night  to  commit  their 
depredations.  Robert  M.  had  a  brother  among  them;  Anthony  W. 
a  son ;  Doctor  A.  a  son ;  Mr.  W.  a  brother,  &c.  In  the  morning 
they  were  carried  before  the  Mayor,  appeared  penitent,  received  a 
very  serious  lecture,  and  their  friends  gave  high  bail  for  their  good 
behaviour  and  appearance,  and  made  restitution  to  all  persons  who 
had  been  irijured  by  them.  On  this  discovery  the  city  instantly  be- 
came safe  and  orderly  as  usual,  and  the  thing  was  suffered  to  sleep. 
I  believe  they  were  never  prosecuted. 

It  cannot  but  be  noticed,  in  a  review  of  the  preceding  items  of 
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crimes,  liow  little  (here  appears  of  that  dexterity  of  vice  which  has 
so  alaniiingly  grown  up  within  (he  la.st  thirty  years!  Ciinies 
formerly  occurred  occa.sioiuilIy  from  sheer  love  of  mischief,  or  were 
perpetraled  by  low  and  vulgar  miscreants,  of  drunken  and  de- 
based habits — but  now,  they  are  too  often  executed  by  men  of  good 
manners  and  good  education; — by  men  who  "  glory  in  their  shame," 
who  seem  to  prefer  every  trick  of  wickedness  to  honorable  industry. 
They  are  spoiled  men,  who  with  a  dilTerent  direction  of  their  facul- 
ties, might  shine  in  any  creditable  pursuit.  They  are  such  men  as 
seem  to  have  been  afTected  by  the  introduction  of  luxury,  and  their 
addiction  to  expensive  habits.  Wliere  are  the  reforming  "  School- 
masters" in  their  case! 


THE  EXCELLENCIES  OF  PENN'S  LAWS. 


-To  the  general  good 


Submitting,  aiming,  and  conducting  all. 
For  this  the  patriot  council  met — the  full, 
The  free,  and  fairly  represented  Whole ; 
And  with  joint  force,  oppression  chaining — set 
Imperial  justice  at  the  helm." 

There  is  probably  no  subject  within  the  scope  of  our  history,  to 
which  a  Pennsylvanian  may  look  with  more  just  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, than  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  laws  instituted  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  by  the  f"'ounder  and  his  successors. 

Every  thing  in  our  laws  has  been  popularly  constituted,  even  from 
the  beginning.  The  Founder,  although  born  and  brought  up  within 
the  precincts  of  an  arbitrary  Court,  was  essentially  a  republican  in 
its  best  acceptation.  In  this  his  wisdom  was  advanced  a  century 
beyond  the  light  of  his  generation.  It  was  not  learned  of  his  cotem- 
poraries ;  but  was  a  beam  of  light  derived  from  that  book  of  gospel  sta- 
tutes, rarely  regarded  by  Rulers,  but  which  he  made  his  manual.  Fol- 
lowing its  plain  dictates,  that  we  were  all  children  of  one  common 
Father,  and  "  all  ye  are  brethren,"  he  struck  at  once  upon  the  dis- 
interested and  magnanimous  effort  of  framing  a  form  of  government, 
which,  while  it  should  "be  an  example,"  should  also  "show  men 
as  free  and  happy  as  they  could  be !" 

Freedom  of  mind  and  conscience  had  here  free  operation,  leaving 
it  solely  to  "  the  Almighty,  the  only  lord  of  conscience,  to  judge." 
"  Privilege  and  toleration,"  words  of  such  deep  import  in  Europe, 
were  terms  unknown  to  Penn's  laws.  We  possessed  the  right,  with- 
out the  grant,  to  worship  freely. 

His  first  frame  of   government  provided   instantly  for   universal 
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s\\{tii\r^i.\  Xo  ili,-(iiu"litii)S  of  rank,  foilimo,  or  frocliolil,  (lion  ob- 
tained ;  and  llu"  Itallol-liox,  which,  wIhtc  it  is  iiididircd,  luddticrs  more 
valuahli"  imohilions  (han  the  sword,  was  iiilroduccd,  "  pioltalily  Idr 
the  first  tiiiip,  on  this  ronlinonl." 

The  runlroUinij  jiowcr  ol'  ihe  (itivcniors  w;u^  rcslraim-d  \\  iih  llio 
most  caiilioiis  limilalions.  They  liad  no  other  inllu<iice  in  tho 
passa!::t'  of  (ho  laws  than  what  they  coidd  derive  from  jiresidinif  at  the 
coimcillioard. 

The  .Indices  wero  oven  more  hmiied  in  ilieir  dependenec  on  tho 
people  than  has  since  been  rlainied  hy  any  fii'«!  i)eople.  Thry 
wore  at  first  aj)jH)in(cd  annually  by  the  Ciovernors,  from  lists  elected 
by  the  Provincial  Council.  The  people  nt  the  same  time  might 
appear  anil  "  ploail  their  own  causes!''  They  could  say — 

'•  Tlio  toils  of  law,  laid  to  prrplrx  tlio  frutli, 
And  ioiitrthru  simiilo  justice  into  trade, 
How  glorious  was  llie  day — that  saw  thof  broke, 
And  every  man  within  the  reach  of  right." 

Even  the  cbildren  were  the  subject  of  public  care.  They  sbould 
early  leain  their  duties  to  society,  by  reading  '*  the  laws  that  shall 
be  printed,  and  taught  in  schools."  It  was  expressly  provided  that 
"all  cbildien  of  twelve  years  of  age,  without  discrimination,  should 
be  tauffbt  some  useful  trade,"  It  was  also  enacted  that  "  all 
children  shotdd  be  taught  to  read  and  write  by  twelve  years  of  age — 
thus  determining  betimes  that  uU  should  be  first  educated,  and  then 
usefully  cmjiloyed  ! 

With  a  mind  so  intent  on  the  bappincss  and  just  freedom  of  men, 
we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  the  evils  of  "woful  Europe"  should 
find  some  marked  correctives  in  his  statutes:  We,  therefore,  find 
such  beneficent  novelties  in  legislation  as  the  age  had  not  elsewhere 
produced.     We  may  name  such  as  follow,  to  wit: 

Aliens,  who  by  the  laws  of  England  are  debarred  of  almost  every 
common  benefit  and  privilege,  were  here  made  integral  members 
of  the  common  stock.  In  England  an  alien  is  disabled  from  hold- 
ing land,  either  by  lease  or  purchase;  and,  if  a  manufacturer  or 
mechanic,  he  is  forbidden  to  work  on  his  own  account.  If  he  be 
even  naturalized  by  special  act,  at  much  expense,  he  can  never  be 
adiuitted  to  any  office  of  whatever  kind.  Penn  early  perceived  the 
hardship  of  such  restrictive  laws,  and  made  it  the  law  of  his  new 
country  that  the  property  of  an  alien  should  be  held  entire  and 
sacred  to  the  alien  and  his  heirs. 

He  excluded  every  thing  like  the  "game  laws"  of  his  own 
country — declaring,  that  "  the  food  and  sustenance  which  God  hath 
freely  aflurded"  should  be  freely  used ;  wherefore,  all  might  "  fowl 
and  hunt  upon  the  lands  they  hold,  and  fish  in  all  the  rivers  and 
rivulets." 

The  English  laws  seize  upon  the  estate  of  all  suicides,  leaving 
iheir  helpless  families  in  penury  and  want ;  but  the  good  sense  of 
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our  Founder  rojccted  tliis  severity,  by  enactiniif  tliat  "  if  any  person, 
ihroui^h  tenipuaioii  or  melancholy,  shall  destroy  himself,  his  estate 
shall,  noiwithslanding,  descend  to  his  wife  and  children  or  relatives." 

At  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen  he  struck  off  all  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  his  parent  country  respecting  felonies,  substituting,  in  lieu 
of  death,  temperate  punishment  and  hard  labour — the  CJreat  Law 
saying,  "all  prisons  shall  be  workhouses,"  Indeed,  in  former 
times  "  the  workhouse"  was  the  prevalent  name  of  our  jails.  These 
mild  laws,  however,  caused  the  offence  and  severe  rebuke  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  England — they  ordered  that  the  English  laws 
should  be  enforced.  Our  Assembly,  thus  resisted,  continued  to  re- 
enact,  and  to  so  retain  their  fust  principles  as  to  preserve  a  mitigation 
of  punishment  for  many  years;  and,  finally,  when  they  had  to 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  took  the  earliest  occasion, 
produced  by  the  Revolution,  for  establishing  codes  of  prison  dis- 
cipline and  reformation,  which  has  made  this  State  peculiar  among 
the  nations. 

He  suircred  not  in  this  land  the  English  law  of  descents,  whereby, 
when  a  son  dies  leaving  a  real  estate,  it  cannot  go  to  liis  father, 
altl.'ough  he  had  no  children,  but  must  pass  to  other  relatives,  how- 
ever remote  they  may  be.  But  Penn's  law  declared,  in  such  case, 
one  half  should  go  to  the  parents,  and  the  other  half  to  his  next 
of  kin. 

He  introduced  a  simple  means  of  making  lands  pay  debts,  not- 
withstanding all  English  precedents  w^ere  against  such  a  measure  ; 
and,  to  avoid  the  wordy  redundancy  of  English  conveyancing, 
briefer  forms  of  transfer  were  enacted  and  used,  until  repealed  by  a 
later  Assembly. 

The  law  of  primogeniture,  so  grateful  to  the  lordly  feelings  of 
great  families,  was  excluded  from  our  Great  Law  at  tlie  very  outset. 
It  declared  the  equal  distribution  among  all  the  children.  So  very 
early  was  the  spirit  of  aristocratical  selfishness  and  pride  repressed 
by  the  wholesome  and  distributive  rules  of  e({ual  justice  to  all.* 

With  such  marked  condescension  and  good  feeling  in  the  rider, 
and  such  cherished  freedom  in  the  governed,  it  was  but  matter  of 
course  that  changes  from  good  to  better  and  to  best  should  occur, 
where  all  were  intent  on  the  general  good.  Penn's  charters,  there- 
fore, soon  underwent  three  several  changes,  to  wit: 

In  the  beginning  of  his  colony,  say  on  the  2d  of  April,  1683,  he 
gave  his  second  charter,  to  supersede  the  first,  before  formed  in 
theory  when  still  in  England,  and  which  was  found  encumbered 
with  an  inconvenient  number  of  Assemblymen — it  calling  for  two 
hundred  from  the  then  six  counties,  which  were  only  able  to  funiish 
seventy-two  members.  Although  this  second  charier  reduced  the 
council  to  eighteen,  and  the  assembly  to  thirty-six,  a  third  charter, 

•  As  early  as  1705,  and  subsequent,  measures  were  repeatedly  taken  to  restrain,  and 
finally  to  prevent,  the  importation  of  slaves,  which  were  as  often  defeated  hy  the  Privy 
Council. 

Vol  I.— 2  P  27  ' 
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granted  in  NmtMuNrr,  Ht'JO,  rfiliucd  dial  innuhcr  (o  one  (liird  loss; 
at  the  5«,mR>  liiiu-  tlu^  furiiu'r.  },'iMU'ial  riuht  vl'  sullVago  was  rcstiidoil 
to  sucIj  as  weif  worth  JoO,  or  posscssid  of  filty  acK>s  of  land,  and 
had  b«M'n  two  vcars  before  the  election  resident  in  the  jirovincc  ;  it 
niso  athniiied  the  riy:hl  of  aflirniation.  On  ih(^  'JSdi  of  October, 
1701,  the  fonnih-r  himself  beini^  in  the  colony,  and  jnst  before  hia 
final  leave,  ijranlfd  his  j)eo|)le  Ids  last  and  final  charier — the  same 
which  endureil  till  tlis.-olved  by  our  Revolution. 

'J'he  liberal  and  enlightened  expression  of  j)rincij")le.s  which  go- 
verned and  directed  this  distini::nished  founder,  deserve,  for  his  just 
fame,  to  be  engraved  in  capitals  of  gold.  In  his  first  frame  of  go- 
vernment, ho  i>ays:  "We  have,  with  reverence  to  (iod,  and  good 
conscience  to  man,  to  the  best  of  our  skill,  contrived  and  composed 
the  frame  and  law  of  this  government,  viz,  to  support  power  in 
reference  widi  (he  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse 
of  power;  that  they  may  be  free  by  their  just  obedience,  and  the 
magistrates  honourable  for  their  just  administration;  for  liberty 
without  obedience,  is  confusion,  and  obedience  without  liberty,  is 
slavery.  "Where  the  laws  rule,  and  tlie  people  are  a  party,  any 
government  is  free ;  more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy  or  confu- 
sion." In  his  letter  of  IGSl,  he  says:  "For  the  matters  of  liberty 
and  privilege,  I  purpose  that  which  is  extraordinary,  and  to  leave 
myself  and  successoi's  no  power  of  doing  mischief — that  the  will  of 
one  man  may  not  hinder  the  good  of  a  whole  countiy." 

In  the  manifesto,  published  by  Penn  before  the  arrival  of  his 
colony,  he  declared  sundiy  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  principles  of 
political  sagacity,  viz.  "  Governments,  like  clocks,  go  from  the  mo- 
tion men  give  them ;  and  as  governments  are  made  and  moved  by 
men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined  too:  wherefore  governments  rather 
depend  upon  men  than  men  upon  governments.  Let  men  he  good^ 
and  the  government  cannot  be  bad;  if  it  be  ill  they  will  cure  it. 
But  if  men  he  bad^  let  the  government  be  ever  so  good,  they  will 
endeavour  to  warp  and  spoil  it  to  their  turn.  That,  therefore, 
which  makes  a  good  constitution  [such,  for  instance,  as  we  have 
since  made  for  the  United  States]  must  keep  it,  \\z.,men  of  itisdom 
and.  virtue — Cjualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  witli  worldly 
inheritances,  nuist  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education 
of  youth  ;  for  which  after  ages  will  owe  more  to  the  care  and  pru- 
dence of  founders^  and  the  successive  magistracy,  than  to  their 
parents  for  their  private  patrimonies."     [Excellent!] 

Embued  with  such  maxims  of  government,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  efficiency  of  his  practical  pliilosophy  should  have  an  in- 
structive and  benign  influence  on  other  communities  of  men : 
"wherefore  this  article  may  properly  conclude  in  the  energetic  eulogy 
of  a  modern  observer,  (T.  I.  Wharton,  Esq.,*)  to  wit:  "In  the 
early  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  found  the  distinct 

*  See  his  able  and  instructive  discourse  before  the  Penn  Society,  1826. 
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enunciation  of  every  groat  principle — the  gcnn,  if  nol  the  devclope- 
iiient,  of  every  valuable  iinprovenienL  in  govcirniuent  or  legislation 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  political  systems  of  more 
modern  epochs.  Name  to  me,"  says  lie,  "  any  valuable  feature  in 
the  constitutions  of  our  confederacy,  or  for  which  patriots  are  con- 
tending in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  I  will  show  you  that  our 
Pennsylvania  statesmen,  before  the  Revolution,  had  sought  out  the 
principle,  and  either  incorporated  it  with  their  system,  or  struggled 
with  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  the  old  world  for  its  adoption." 

We  mean  no  disparagement  in  comparing  facts.  The  facts  were, 
that  there  was  in  Penn's  institutions  a  general  adherence  to  equality, 
not  seen  among  the  other  colonies  at  any  given  time  in  the  same 
degree;  for,  if  we  advert  to  the  south,  there  was  a  baronial  and 
lordly  style  of  ascendency  over  the  poor  and  the  enslaved,  while  in 
New  England  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  dictatorial  control 
in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  clergy.  While  these. as- 
sumed a  rigid  control  of  religious  sentiments  there,  the  ministers 
of  the  estabhslicd  church  ruled  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  south, 
imtil  the  Revolution,  by  divesting  them  of  tlieir  salaries,  destroyed 
ilieir  power. 
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«  Theirs  be  the  task  to  mark  with  awe 
The  mighty  edifice  of  law  !" 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have  been  able  to  make  some 
notices  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  from 
its  earliest  known  period ;  but  although  unusual  efforts  were  bestowed, 
and  applications  jnade  to  those  who  should  have  imparted  something, 
almost  nothing  was  attained.  It  was  certainly  once  a  diminutive 
concern,  compared  with  the  present,  wlien  all  the  courts  managed 
tlieir  business  in  the  chambers  of  the  small  court  house  on  Second 
and  High  streets,  now  used  for  city  watchmen.  This  building  was 
used  for  some  of  the  courts  long  after  the  present  slate-house  was 
built,  and  afforded  some  of  the  bar  a  more  enlarged  and  genteel  ac- 
commodation. 

The  earliest  names  of  attorneys  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, as  pleaders  or  counsellors  in  the  primitive  city,  were  Samuel 
Herset,  David  Lloyd,  P.  Robinson,  Thomas  Clarke,  Nicholas  and 
John  Moore,  Judge  Mompesson,  and  Pickering.  This  hust  I  have 
suspected  to  have  been  the  same  person,  called  Cliarles  Pickering, 
who  was  prosecuted  for  uttering  base  money.     I  supposed  he  was 
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the  same  pn-soii  who  owned  lands  a(  l^ifkninj;  niM'k,  in  Charles 
loWIl^■hip,  in  ('liesicr  county,  and  a  laiije-  city  lot  in  Front  street,  be- 
Iween  Hiiih  and  Chesnnt  street.^.  If  it  was  he,  lie  was  drowned 
ni  sea  in  <roini;  (»>  Miiiiland,  and  has  left  no  posterity  anionic  ns. 
The  Patrick  Kohinson  ahove-nanied  was  also  clerk  to  the  Provincial 
Council,  and  owner  of  the  first  hired  |)rison.  In  l()Sr)  Ik^  i^avc 
ofl'enre  to  the  cointcil.  and  they  resolved,  "  that  the  words  spoken  by 
hiiu  concerning;  the  inipeachnient  airainst  Judjj^e  I\h)ore  was  drawn 
luth  nah,  which  expressitm  of  his  we  do  unanimously  declare  to  b(!  un- 
doccnt,  nnallowal)le,  and  to  he  disowned."  Soon  after  it  was  furlh«'r 
resolved,  that  I'atrick  Robinson  could  not  be  removed  from  his  clerk's 
office  until  he  WJis  len^ally  convicted  of  the  ollence.  'I'iiey,  however, 
determine  "  that  lie  shall  be  readily  dismissed  from  any  puidic  oflicc 
of  trust  in  this  ixovcrnmcnt."  The  same  was  eventually  dune.  He 
apjiears  afterwards  named  in  suits  in  IJucks  county. 

The  .MS.  correspondence  of  Secretary  K.  Peters  with  the  proprie- 
taries, which  I  have  seen,  for  ten  years — say  from  1739  to  '47, — 
often  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  whether  truly  or 
from  umbrage  is  not  made  out,  as  they  are  but  simple  declarations 
of  opinion,  without  the  reasons  assigned.  From  his  letters  I  perceive 
that  in  July,  17 10,  Mr.  IMurray  and  Mr.  Smith,  lawyers  of  eminence, 
were  engaged  from  Xew  York,  to  cope  with  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton, 
then  the  best  lawyer  at  Philadelphia.  In  1743,  he  speaks  of  John 
Ross  as  being  successful  beyond  his  merit,  by  engrossing  as  much  as 
all  the  others,  Hamilton  only  excepted.  In  1749,  he  says  of  them 
generally — "all  of  whom,  except  Francis  and  Moland,  are  persons 
of  no  knowledge,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  of  no  principle."  Hamil- 
ton was  always  represented  as  a  man  of  high  honour  and  ability, 
both  by  Mr.  Peters  and  by  James  Logan.  The  Bush-hill  estate  was 
given  to  him,  by  the  advice  of  Logan,  for  his  retained  services  for 
the  proprietaries'  interest.  John  Ross  acquired  a  good  estate,  and 
had  his  dwelling  "  well  out  of  town," — the  building  now  the 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank. 

The  bringing  of  lawyers  from  New  York  to  manage  an  important 
cause,  had  been  before  matched  by  our  furnishing  the  New  York  Bar 
with  one  of  our  champions,  who  acquitted  himself  with  great  eclat. 
The  case  was  this: — In  1735,  the  above  named  Andrew  Hamilton 
went  on  to  New  York,  a  volunteer  in  the  case  of  the  persecuted 
printer,  J.  P.  Zenger,  whom  he  succeeded  to  bring  off  triumphant 
"  from  the  arbitrary  governor  and  council,"  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people.  The  City  Council  was  so  grateful  to  Hamilton,  that  they 
presented  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  a  gold  snuff-box  with 
many  classical  inscriptions.     Where  is  it  now  ? 

When  lawyers  practised  in  the  old  court  house,  lawyers  Ross  and 
Lawrence  held  their  offices  in  the  small  alley,  called  since  Chancery 
lane,  a  name  derived  from  them.*     It  would  now  be  deemed  an 

*  Since  known  to  have  beea  derived  from  Chancellor,  who  was  once  the  owner  of  iho 
comer  house  on  Arch  street. 
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ijrnoble  place  for  such  nn  honoured  profession ;  but  it  marked  "  the 
day  of  small  thinf]js,"  and  verified  the  toast  called  for  by  the  same  John 
Ross,  of  Mark  Watson:  (both  being  wits  and  jesters)— "  The  day 
he  iioped  fur — wiien  two  lawyers  should  have  to  ride  on  one 
horse!" 

In  the  absence  of  more  substantial  facts,  I  may  here  supply  a  little 
of  the  comic  of  the  bar.  A  fragment  of  poetic  wit,  l)y  CoUinson 
Reed,  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which  we  shall  call,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  Case  of  Catherine  Kiitzen. 

Mr.  Collinson  Read  was  contemporaiy  with  Joseph  Thomas  and 
Edward  Tilghman,  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  or  a  little  before 
them.  He  was  not  very  distinguished,  but  had  a  respectable  rank 
in  the  profession ;  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  "  Digest"  of  the 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  the  digests  of  Mr.  Purdon 
are  evidently  formed.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  w'it,  and  well 
read  as  a  classical  scholar.  The  following  sprightly  Latin  sapphic 
verses  were  written  by  him,  for  a  Mr.  J.  C,  a  subordinate,  but  a 
decent  lawyer,  whose  morals  were  much  more  respectable  than  his 
learning  or  judgment.  He  had  not  a  quick  sense  to  see  the  point 
and  humour  of  the  lines,  and  it  is  said  either  actually  did,  or  at- 
tempted to  tile  them,  as  a  declaration  in  an  action  of  slander  which 
lie  had  instituted,  and  which  this  declaration  states  with  much  drol- 
lery. It  may  be  added  merely,  that  it  is  in  fact  almost  an  exact 
translation  into  Latin  of  the  ordinary  declaration  or  plaint  in  suits  of 
slander. 

Nan\  de  Termino  Decembri,  1763. 

Catherina  Kutzen*  attachiata  fuit — 
Ad  respondendum  Johanni  Currie 
De  placito  transgressionis  super 

Casuni,  ^  c'a. 
Et  unde  idem  quseritur  Joliannis 
Q.uod  eam  sit  bonus,  verus  et  fidelis, 
Subditus  status  bonorum  nominis 

Atque  gesiurae. 
Ac  per  totum  tempus  vita;  retroactum 
Ab  omni  modo  sceleris  nee  stupri, 
Totius  intactus,  liber  et  immunis, 
Adhuc  remansit. 
Per  quod  favorem  ac  benevolentiam 
Omnium  vicinorum,  nee  non  aliorum 
Q,uibus  natus  erat,  sibi  non  immerito 

Coneiliavit. 
Cumque  per  multos  annos  jam  elapsos, 
Fuit,  et  adhue  est,  unus  alternatum 
De  communi  banco,  ad  Philadnlphiara 

Legi  peritus. 
Ration!  inde  diversis  sectis 
Ma^^ni  mementi,  in  eadem  curia, 
Tam  prosequendoj  quam  defendendo 
Retentus  fuit. 


•Such  a  person  settled  in  Gcrmantown,  and  died  there. 

27* 
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Undp,  profrctus  mn^nos,  Pt  injjentes 
Dcnarioruin  suminns  «o(HK\sivil, 
111  tiH'liori'iu  iiiaiiutcnciiiiaiii, 

l\jiis  I'aiiiitiir. 
Prrdicta  taincn  Catlniina  Kiiiztn 
Sciciis  prcinissa.  snl  iiialilinst' 
]iit<inl»'iis  ipsum  JuliaiiMiiii  ("nrrie 

!~^caiulali/.are. 
Vigcnti  ilif  iiicnsis  T')cninl(ri 
Amu)  pmliclo.  ad  IMiiladtlphiam 
Ha'C  falsa  ficia  scaiulalosa  v(rl)a 

Do  illii  dixit. 
Pcilicot  "  II»\  randcm  Joliannfin 
Ciirric.  innuendo,  is  a  whurt'inastfT 
And  has  a  baslard  at  his  mill  in  ISaucon, 

And  I  can  jjrove  it." 
Qiiarum  protoxtu  idem  Joliannis 
TS'on  solum  bonis  nominf  ft  fama 
Uuibus  pra?aatea  rcputabatur 

Lapsus  existit. 
Verumque  multa;  graves  persona; 
Ipsum  in  sectis  siiis  retinere 
Nee  non  cum  co,  quicquid  habere, 
Pcnitus  recusant. 
Undeque  dixit  quod  sustinuit  damna 
Centum  Librorum  et  produxit  sectam 
Sunt  atqu(>  plegii  de  prosequendo 
John  i3oe  et  Richard  Roe. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  the  outline  characters  of  such 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  as  flourished  about  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Their  names,  persons  and  talents  are  such  as  still  dwell  upon 
the  memorj-  of  many  of  our  aged  citizens — such  as  Wilson,  Ser- 
geant, Lewis,  IngersoU,  Edward  Biddle,  George  Ross,  «fcc.  Their 
contemporar}',  the  elder  Rawle,  still  among  us,  has  drawn  his  recol- 
lections of  ihem  to  the  following  eflect,  to  wit : 

Mr.  Chew  was  one  of  the  prominent  characters  of  earlier  times. 
In  1772  he  was  preferred  to  the  bench.  Perhaps  no  one  exceeded 
him  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  common  law,  or  in  the  sound  ex- 
position of  statutes  i  his  solid  judgment,  tenacious  memory,  and 
persevering  industry,  rendered  him  a  safe  and  steady  guide.  At  the 
bar  his  language  was  pertinent  and  coiTect,  but  seldom  characterised 
by  effusions  of  eloquence;  his  arguments  were  close,  and  frecjuently 
methodised  on  the  strict  rules  of  logic;  his  object  always  seemed  to 
be  to  produce  conviction,  not  to  obtain  applause. 

But  in  those  times  the  sphere  of  the  lawyer  was  somewhat 
limited.  In  provincial  courts  no  great  questions  of  international  law 
were  discussed — no  arguments  on  the  construction  of  treaties — no 
comparisons  of  legislative  powers  with  constitutional  restrictions — even 
admiralty  cases  had  little  interest — eveiy  thing  great  and  imposing 
was  reserved  for  the  modier  countr\\  Till  the  ebullitions  produced 
by  the  stamp  act,  political  interests  were  local  and  confined.     Penn- 
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sylvania  was  divided  between  two  parties,  tluit  of  the  proprietaries, 
and  a  considerable  section  of  (lie  peoj)le. 

Two  lawyers,  Galloway  and  Dickinson,  took  active  parts  in  this 
controversy.  Each  published  a  speech  which  he  had  delivered  in 
the  legislative  assembly;  and  it  was  reniarkal>le  that  (he  introduction 
to  each  (one  composed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  co-operated  widi  Gal- 
loway in  opposing  the  proprietary  interest,  and  the  other  by  Dr. 
Smith,  the  coadjutor  of  Dickinson,)  were  at  the  time  more  admired 
than  (he  principal  compositions.    Yet  they  were  both  men  of  talents. 

Of  Galloway's  maimer  I  have  no  personal  knowledge ;  from  in- 
spection of  the  dockets  his  practice  appears  to  have  been  extensive. 
He  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  migrated  to  England,  where, 
after  exciting  considerable  public  attention,  by  attacks  on  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  W.  Howe  in  this  country,  he  remained  till  his  death. 

Very  dilferent  were  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Dickinson.  At 
the  commencement  of  our  difliculties  with  Great  liriiain,  he  dis- 
played his  powers  with  fervour  and  courage  in  defence  of  what  he 
deemed  his  country's  rights.  Assuming  the  title  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  he  assailed,  with  a  due  proportion  of  learning  and  an  irre- 
sistible cogency  of  argument,  the  unjust  attempt  of  the  British  legis- 
lature to  impose  internal  taxation  on  the  colonies. 

These  publications  had  the  happiest  effect.  The  resistance  wliich 
seemed  at  first  to  be  founded  rather  on  natural  impulse  than  delibe- 
rate research,  was  clearly  shown,  not  only  to  be  meritorious  in  itself, 
but  justifiable  under  the  laws  and  constitution,  by  which  all  British 
subjects  ought  to  be  governed. 

Of  Dickinson's  manner  of  speaking  I  have  some  recollection — he 
possessed,  I  think,  considerable  fluency,  with  a  sweetness  of  tone 
and  an  agreeable  modulation  of  voice,  not  well  calculated,  however, 
for  a  large  audience.  His  law  knowledge  was  respectable,  though 
not  remarkably  extensive,  for  his  attention  was  more  directed  to 
historical  and  political  studies.  In  his  defensive  publications  against 
the  attacks  of  Valerius,  in  17S3,  the  man  of  taste  will  be  gratified 
b}'  a  pure  and  elegant  style,  though  the  statesman  must  discover 
some  political  errors.  Wholly  engaged  in  public  life,  he  left  tlie  bar 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  At  this  period  a 
new  band  arose. 

They  contributed  with  other  instances  to  prove,  notwithstanding 
the  arrogance  of  European  prediction,  that  America,  even  at  the 
instant  of  putting  on  the  toga  virilis,  was  equal  to  the  duties  of  ma- 
ture and  accomplished  man. 

I  have  already  given  some  names,  I  will  more  particularly  describe 
two  or  three  others. 

Perhaps  few  of  those  now  present  can  recollect  Wilson  in  the 
splendour  of  his  talents,  and  the  fulness  of  his  practice. 

Classically  educated,  and  in  the  outset  employed  as  a  tutor  in  a 
public  seminar}^  his  subsccpient  success  in  a  narrow  circle  of  country 
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courts,  encourajird  liini  to  ombaik  in  fhr  sloini  whicli,  nficr  the 
(Ifpartdiv  of  (lu-  Hriiu-li  troops,  {igiiatrd  tiie  luiuiii  of  IMiiliidclpliia. 

Tin-  adlirn-nis  to  the  royal  rauirt'  wore  the  necessary  sidijccls  of 
priK-t'tulioiK  and  jmpular  pifjndicc  sccnird  lo  l»ar  tin-  avenues  ol" 
jusliee. 

l>nt  \\  ilson  ami  lie\vi:>,  and  (icorLre  Ross,  never  slnindc  from 
sut  li  conie.<ls,  and  if  dieir  elU)rls  freiinenliy  fidled,  il  was  nol  from 
\\  ani  of  pains  or  fear  of  dantrer. 

Other  (piestions  of  tlie  highest  moment  also  became  tlic  daily 
subject  of  forensic  discussion — (lucsiions  for  which  previous  ^XwA^^ 
no  d(ndti  hail  qualified  them,  but  with  which  no  previous  practice 
hail  familiarized  then). 

In  res|)ect  to  them,  Wilson  soon  became  cons))icnous.  Tlie 
views  which  he  took  were  luminous  and  comprehensive.  His 
knowledire  and  information  always  appeared  adequate  to  the  hii^hest 
subject,  and  justly  ailministered  lo  the  particular  aspect  in  which  it 
was  presented.  His  person  and  manner  were  di<jnified,  his  voice 
jx)wcrful,  though  not  melodious,  his  cadences  judiciously  though 
somewhat  artilkiall)'  regulated. 

His  discourse  was  generally  of  a  reasonable  length  ;  lie  did  not 
aflect  conciseness  nor  mimiteness,  he  struck  at  the  great  features  of 
the  case,  and  neither  wearied  his  liearers  by  a  verbose  prolongation, 
nor  disaj)pointcd  liiem  by  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

But  his  manner  was  rather  imposing  than  persuasive — his  habi- 
tual cllbrt  seemed  to  be  to  subdue  without  conciliating,  and  the 
inrpression  left  was  more  like  that  of  submission  to  a  stem  than  a 
humane  conqueror. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  bench 
was  not  equal  to  Mr.*  Wilson  at  the  bar,  nor  did  his  law  lectures 
entirely  meet  the  expectations  that  had  been  fonned. 

The  talents  of  George  Ross  were  much  above  mediocrity.  His 
manner  was  insimiating  and  persuasive,  accompanied  with  a  species 
of  pleasantry  and  liabitual  good  humour.  His  knowledge  of  the 
law  was  sufficient  to  obtain  respect  from  the  court,  and  his  familiar 
manner  secured  the  attention  of  the  juiy.  But  he  was  not  indus- 
trious, and  his  career  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
was  short. 

Tlie  powers  of  Reed  were  of  a  higher  order.  His  mind  was 
perspicuous,  his  perception  quick,  his  penetration  great,  his  industiy 
unremitted.  Before  the  Revolution  he  had  a  considerable  share  of 
the  current  practice.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  not,  I  think, 
pleasing;  his  reasoning,  however,  was  well  conducted,  and  seldom 
failed  to  bear  upon  the  proper  points  of  controversy.  When  he  had 
the  conclusion  of  a  cause,  he  was  formidable.  I  have  heard  an 
old  practitioner  say  that  there  was  no  one  at  the  bar  whom  he  so  little 
liked  to  be  l>ehind  him  as  Joseph  Reed. 

Bradford  was  the  youngest  of  those  who  flourished  at  this  active 
and  inieresling  period,  and  his  history  merits  the  attention  of  the 
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5'ounf^cr  part  of  my  hrotlimi,  as  inilicaiitip^  tliat,  however  cliscouragin;^ 
the  piospi'ci^  iiiiiv  he,  one  shosild  never  despair. 

I  have  iinilersiootl  lliat,  fur  tliiee  or  four  years  after  his  admission, 
he  liad  scarcely  a  single  client;  his  circumstances  were  slender, 
and  his  hopes  so  faint,  that  he  had  at  one  time  determined  to  relin- 
quish the  profession,  and  go  to  sea;  l)Ut  ins  ahilities,  though  known 
to  few,  were  justly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Reed,  then  President  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  17S0,hcwas  unexpectedly 
appointed  Attorney-general.  At  (hat  time  the  oflice  retjuired  no 
feeble  hand.  The  executive  administration  was  involved  in  the 
most  serious  responsibilities.  The  ability  of  his  predecessor  had 
been  eminently  usefid  to  them.  If  Bradford  had  proved  unequal 
to  it5  duties,  the  appointment  would  have  covered  both  him  and  the 
ailminislration  with  disgrace — if  otherwise,  it  elevated  him  to  honour, 
while  it  highly  promoted  the  political  interests  he  belonged  to — the 
latter  was  the  result. 

Those  of  his  brethren  wlio  had  only  noticed  him  as  a  mute  and 
humble  attendant  on  the  courts,  now  watched  his  progress  with 
political  if  not  professional  jealousy,  and  soon  perceived  with  sur- 
prise the  first  displays  of  eloquence  in  a  style  not  common,  of 
knowledge  not  suspected,  of  judicious  management  not  frequent  in 
youth. 

He  advanced  with  a  rapid  progress  to  an  eminence  of  reputation 
which  never  was  defaced  by  petty  artifices  of  practice,  or  ignoble 
associations  of  thought — his  course  was  lofty  as  his  mind  was  pure — 
his  eloquence  was  of  the  best  kind — his  language  was  uniformly 
classical — his  fancy  frequently  interwove  some  of  those  graceful 
ornaments  which  delight  when  they  are  not  too  frequent,  and  do  not 
interrupt  the  chain  of  argument. 

His  temper  was  seldom  rullled,  and  his  speeches  were  generally 
marked  by  mildness.  The  only  instance  in  which  I  remember 
much  animation  was  in  a  branch  of  the  case  of  Gerard  vs.  Basse 
and  Soi/er,  which  is  not  in  print.  The  principal  case  is  in  1  Dallas, 
119  ;  he  was  concerned  for  the  unfortunate  Soyer. 

All  those  lawyers  once  exercised  in  the  small  old  court-house  on 
Second  and  High  streets. 

The  following  presents  a  list  of  all  the  lawyers,  called  "counsel- 
lors at  law,"  as  they  existed  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  peace  of 
1783,  with  their  residences,  which  are  here  added  for  the  sake  of 
showing  what  were  then  deemed  their  best  locations  for  business, 
viz  : — 

Wm.  Bradford,  Attorney  General,  Third  street,  between  Arch  and 
Market  streets. 

Edward  Burd,  Prothonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Third  street, 
between  Arch  and  Market  streets, 

Wm.  Barton,  do.,  do. 
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Jacob  Bank.<on,  (sailors'  lawyer,)  liOmbaul  sdoot,  bi'(\vo(Mi  Front 
aiid  Socoiul  sircfts. 

Jobii  HI. til,  Mnrkrt  slrrcl,  btMwccM  l\)urlb  and  l-'iflh  slrccls. 

(uMiri^c  C'ainpbcll,  Ut'gistor  of  Wills,  .Second  t^lrcci,  between  Race 
and  Vine  streets. 

Jolm  1).  Coxe,  I\o)it  street,  between  Market  and  Arch  streets. 

Maiihew  Couliliurst,  Walnut  street,  between  Second  and  Tliird 
streets. 

Daniel  Clynier,  Markit  street,  Itelwccn  I'ourlli  and  I'^ifih  streets. 

George  A.  Diillas,  'riiinl  street,  between  I'niun  and  Pine  streets. 

I\Iycrs  Fisher,  IVoiit  street,  between  \\  alnnl  and  Spruce  streets. 

John  Haley,  Clerk  of  City  Court,  Vine  street,  between  (Second 
and  Third  streets. 

Ashton  Iluinphrcys,  Front  street,  between  Maiket  and  Cheslxiut 
streets. 

Charles  Heath,  Second   street,  between  Chestnut   and  AValnut 
streets. 

Jacob  Ilowell,  Fourth  street,  between  Market  and  Arch  streets. 

Jared  Ingersoll,  Market  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

IMoses  Levy,ChesUuit  street,  between  Second  and  I'hird  streets. 

AVni.  Lewis,  south-cast  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  streets. 

Joseph  >Mo\  Ian,  Second  street,  between  AV^alnut  and  Spruce  streets. 

Joseph  B.  M'Kean,  Third  street,  near  Pine  street. 

John   F.  JMifllin,  Second   street,  between  AValnut  and  Spruce 
streets. 

Robert  ]Milli<]rnn, Chestnut  street,  between  Third  and  Foiuth  streets. 

Govemeur  ^lorris.  Market   street,  between   Second  and   Third 
streets. 

P.  S.  Duponccau,  Front  street,  near  Market  street,  bank  side. 

VVni.  Rawle,  Arch  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 

Thomas  Ross,  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

Samuel  Silgreaves,  F'ont  street,  between  Arch  and  Race  streets. 

Jonathan  Sergeant,  Arch  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

Charles  Swift,  Second  street,  between  South  and  Shippen  streets. 

Edward  Tilghman,  Walnut  street,  between  Front  and  Second 
streets. 

John  Yannost,  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

James  Wilson,  Chestnut  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

Alexander  Wilcox,  Arch  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

Those  of  the  foregoing  dwelling  in  Front  and  Market  streets  are 
marked  in  italics^  as  showing  streets  in  which  iione  now  reside ! 
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"  Where  duty  phccJ  them  at  their  country's  side." 

It  lias  beon  loiii^  a  received  opinion  that  the  first  miliiia  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  originated  by  fhe  exertions  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  opposi- 
sition  to  (he  pacific  wislies  of  the  Friends  employed  in  colonial  govern- 
ment. This  misconception  most  probably  arose  from  the  first  act 
for  a  militia  which  he  procm-ed  to  be  passed  in  the  year  1755.  Hut 
we  learn  from  facts  derived  from  several  sources  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  voluntary  militia,  deriving  commissions  from  the  Go- 
vernors, at  much  earlier  periods. 

In  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  10  May  1693,  Benjamin  Fletcher 
being  the  Governor,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Governor  and  urged, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  build  n  fort  in  some  convenient  place  upon 
the  river  Delaware,  to  command  the  channel,  for  the  security  and 
the  defence  of  trade,  and  the  inhabitants.  And  upon  being  put  to 
the  vote,  was  carried  in  the  afllirmative.  Present  William  Markham, 
Andrew  Robeson,  Patrick  Robinson,  Robert  Turner,  Lawrence  Cott, 
William  Clarke. 

A  letter  from  William  Penn,  of  1703,  says,  "  Colonel  Hamilton 
(the  Governor)  did  grant  a  commission  to  raise  a  militia  on  pmposc 
to  quell  the  complaints  to  govermnent  of  Colonel  Quarry ;  and 
then  it  was  that  (iuarry  and  his  party  fiercely  opposed  it !"  He 
opposed  it  on  the  pretext  of  it.s  inequality  in  resting  the  defence  on 
those  who  would  fight,  while  it  would  exempt  those,  like  the 
Friends,  who  were  averse  to  defence. 

In  170-4,  "they  raised  three  companies  in  town,  three  in  New 
Castle,  two  in  Kent,  and  two  in  Sussex'."  And  when  Colonel 
Markham,  the  former  deputy,  died  in  Philadelphia,  they  buried 
him  with  the  honours  of  war. 

James  Logan's  letter,  1702,  to  Penn  says,  "The  Governor, 
(Andrew  Hamilton,)  upon  publishing  his  commission  in  1701,  put 
the  people  in  expectation  of  a  militia.  This  he  always  intended 
after  he  should  learn  that  his  office  had  been  confirmed.  However, 
it  will  be  found  shortly  necessary,  both  in  the  opinion  of  fhe  govern- 
ment at  home  and  many  here,  that  some  defence  of  (his  place 
should  be  provided.  Shoidd  we  be  attacked  by  the  Irocjuois,  (we,) 
who  are  quite  destitute  of  Indians,  are  in  the  worst  condition.  I 
am  sure  it  is  worth  thy  consideradon."  He  fur(her  adds,  "  Thy 
dispu(e  at  home,  (he  war  without  defence  here,  the  example  of  (he 
Jerseys  surrendering,  (back  to  the  crown,)  makes  this  government 
too  precarious  to  be  called  one." 
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Il  is  manifrsl  fu)in  tlu*  jirocoiliinj  and  dllirr  fads  (derived  fioin  liic 
Loyan  MlS.S.')  thai  James  I.i)u:aii,  alllioiigli  lie  uas  a  Friend,  held  it 
adniis^-^iiile  t»»  sustain  ilefensive  war. 

In  1707,  (u)vernor  l-lvans  hail  a  kind  of  fort  constrncled  at  New 
Cnsde,  and  (here  reijuireil  a  trihnle  from  vessels  passinj^,  (o  pay  for 
'*  piiwder  money."  A  spirited  l-'riend  went  down  in  his  vessel  and 
resisleil  the  claim  valiantly.  J-lvans  trieil  some  expedients,  hut  with- 
(Hit  sueeess,  to  raise  a  niihiia  spirit. 

It  might  serve  to  show  the  simplicity  of  the  lime,  and  llie  defenre- 
le53  stale  of  the  city  and  ri\(>r,  to  cite  n  fact  fioni  the  records  of  (he 
Common  (^onncil  of  Alay,  1700,  to  wit :  "  Whereas,  the  (Jovcrnor 
having  received  an  express  from  the  Governor  of  Maryland  of  several 
vessels  lately  seen  some  few  leagues  olT  the  Capes  of  A'irginia,  and 
two  of  them  chasing  and  firing  several  shots  at  an  iMiglish  vessel 
bound  to  A'irginia  or  Mar\land,  which  are  supposed  to  he  l-'rench 
vessels,  and  jirohalily  may  have  a  design  upon  some  of  tlie  QneeiTs 
colonies,  it  is  iherefoie  ordcrvd  that  the  watch  of  this  city  he  carefully 
ami  duly  kept,  and  that  the  constables  at  their  peril  take  care  of  the 
sanie;  and  in  case  there  appears  any  show  of  danger  of  the  enemy, 
that  (hey  give  the  alarm  by  ringing  of  the  market  bell ! — and  further, 
that  every  night  one  of  the  Aldermen  see  the  watch,  and  see  that 
two  constables  be  set  thereon,  till  further  orders." 

In  1718,  AVilliam  Penn,  jun.,  in  writing  to  Governor  Kcitli, 
speaks  for  a  militia,  saying — "  if  you  can,  procure  a  militia  to  be 
settled  by  law.''  About  the  same  time  Sir  William  celebrates  the 
death  of  the  father  in  a  martial  funeral,  with  his  city  militia  of 
volunteers! 

In  the  year  1744,  the  time  of  the  war  with  France,  there  being 
llien  no  law  for  a  militia,  Benjamin  Franklin  proposed  the  scheme 
of  voluntary  associations,  to  be  founded  upon  their  individual  sub- 
scriptions. Immediately  twelve  hundred  signers  were  found  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Franklin  was  nominated  to  the  colonelcy,  but 
declined  the  service.  It  was  said  the  paper  gained  ten  thousand 
signers  in  the  province  ! 

In  the  year  1748,  there  were  great  efforts  made  in  Philadelphia  to 
raise  a  defence  for  the  city.  Some  of  the  Friends,  then  in  govern- 
ment, admitted  the  right  of  defensive  war — among  these  the  most 
conspicuous  was  James  Logan.  I  have  seen  several  letters  on  this 
subject  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  James  Logan,  recorded  in  the 
Logan  MS.  selections.  Franklin  appeared  to  be  a  leading  man  in 
this  measiue,*  having  seen,  he  said,  similar  efTorts  at  Boston,  in 
1743,  by  the  volunteers  there  training  in  like  manner  at  the  Castle, 
*Sc-c.  He  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  finding  James  Logan  "  ap- 
proved of  their  proceedings."  They  proposed  to  fortify  at  Red 
Bank,  because  of  the  difficulties  there  from  a  narrow  channel.    The 


•  Secretary  Peters,  in  his  letter  to  the  Penns,  in  1747,  says  he  concerted  the  first 
measures,  by  a  meeting  held  at  Chanceller's  sail  loft. 
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soldiers  were  all  (o  be  volunteers — "  much  unanimity  prevailed  in  all 
ranks."  They  called  themselves  "  (he  Association" — eight  hundred 
persons  signed  at  the  outset.  "  The  Dutch  (i.  e.  Cernians)  were  as 
lu'iuty  in  liie  measure  as  the  Englisij,''  and  one  enlirc  company  was 
formed  of  Dutchmen  (i.  c.  Ciermans. )  They  trained  men  to  be  (heir 
gunners,  by  forming  an  artillery  club  to  go  down  weekly  to  the 
battery  to  exercise  the  cannon.  "  In  this,  following  the  example  of 
the  liostom'ans,  who  by  siniilar  exercises  formed  from  (heir  (rades- 
nien  and  shopkeepers  the  best  engineers  against  Cape  Breton." 
The  soldiers  of  Philadelphia  were  described  as  making  fine  reviews 
— as  meeting  as  often  as  once  a  week  in  general  muster,  and  several 
of  (hem  in  squads  three  or  four  times  \\  week.  They  purchased 
tliiity-nine  battering  cannon,  of  Spanish  make,  at  Boston,  for  ./iSOO, 
fiflern  of  (hem  of  twenty-eight  pounders,  and  twenty-four  of  them 
of  fourteen  pounders.  They  were  brought  over  land  from  New 
York  for  fear  of  a  Spanish  armed  vessel  ofl'  the  coast.  Secretary 
Peters  says  fourteen  of  the  battery  guns  were  borrowed  from  New 
York. 

At  this  time  they  erected  the  "  Association  Battery,"  four 
hundred  feet  long,  a  little  below  the  Swedes'  church.  They  had  be- 
fore erected  another  battery,  called  "  the  Battery  on  Atwood's  wharf," 
consisting  of  thirteen  guns  of  six  and  nine  poimders.*  Its  situation 
was,  I  presume,  under  the  bank  of  Society  Hill  in  Southwark.  I 
observe  that  as  early  as  1734,  "the  guns  on  Society  Hill,  probably 
then  a  redoubt  on  the  hill,  were  then  fired  because  of  (he  arrival  of 
the  Governor,  John  Penn.  The  shot  for  all  those  cannon  were  cast 
for  them  by  John  Pass.f  The  cartridges,  (fcc,  were  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  citizens.  The  expenses  of  these  defences  were  de- 
frayed mostly  by  lotteries,  and  by  individual  subsciiptions.J  The 
Germans  (called  Dutchmen  (hen)  were  inlluenced  by  addresses  caUed 
"Plain  Truth,"  "The  Association,"  t\:c.,  transla(ed  and  priiKed  in 
German.  It  was  a  time  of  great  excitement  in  Philadelidiia  among 
all  ranks — it  disturbed  many  of  the  Friends — it  brought  out  John 
Churchman  (o  some  public  ac(s  as  a  public  Friend  against  defence, 
and,  under  his  advice  and  leadings,  some  public  declarations  from 
the  Socie(y,  to  advise  Friends  to  refrain  from  participating  in  war 
measures,  <fcc. 

For  (he  same  reasons  (hat  the  new  battery  was  called  "  (lie  Asso- 
ciation Badery,"  the  regiments  of  volimteers,  formed  in  the  winter 

•  This  is  said  to  be  the  place,  afterwards  Cuthbert's  wharf,  between  Pine  and  South 
streets — so  rememliered  by  Colonel  Morris,  who,  eighty-five  years  aco,  rerollecls  that  he 
used  to  go  with  boys  to  swim  thcrcaiiouls,  at  a  plarc  they  then  called  "  the  Battery," 
though  no  signs  of  defence  then  existed.  It  had  probably  been  erected  as  a  water 
battery — IhjIow  the  supposed  redoubt,  above  it,  on  the  hill,  wlicre  "  the  flag  stafl"  is  often 
mentioned  as  a  preaching  place  for  Whitfield,  «ic.  The  petition  of  the  Common  Coiin- 
cil,  of  17M,  to  the  King,  says,  however,  "the  city  is  without  batteries  or  any  kiml  of 
fortifications." 

\  The  same  who  re-cast  the  state  house  bell. 

\  The  City  Corporation  subscribed  for  two  thousand  tickets  in  the  lottery. 
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i)f  1717-S,  wfic  also  oallcil  llic  "  AssociiUion  RcLfiinonis" — in  loim 
tliirlccn  (-(iiii)Kiiiios  in  IMiiladclphi:),  and  as  many  in  tlir  (-oinilics  an 
ont-  linmlifil  ronipanii's  in  all;  all  litini;  nndcrslood  as  done  l»y  tlic 
vulnntaiy  lonirivanoc  ol"  iIic  |it'i)i)l(\  w  iilMuil  ilit>  Icifislativi;  sanction, 
whiili  was  still  loo  nuirli  umlcr  tlit;  s[)iiil  anil  inllucnct;  of  llic 
Friends'  Mi'«'tin«js  to  conn^  into  such  a  measure  by  any  |)iii)li(-  sanc- 
tion of  llie  Leijislatnre.  Tiuis  sliowini;  the  majorities  of  I'riend.s 
thai  slill  ruleil  there,  and  iheir  firmer  dependence  on  "  (he  arm  of 
the  Lord,"  ami  ihe  "  Cireal  Watcher  of  Israel/' 

Tiic  reijiments  of  Jisi^ociation,  of  the  winter  of  ITlS,  had  the  cdlonrs 
^Iven  to  Uicni  hy  the  ladies,  who  ])rociired  their  material  by  their 
snbscrijiiion.  Some  of  their  mottos  or  devices  w<mc  slrikint;^.  I 
name  such  as  these,  {^lold  in  the  Gazette  of  tlu;  tlay)  to  wit:  "  A 
Deo  Victoria," — '' Dcus  adjiival  Fortes," — "In  (Jod  wc  trust,"* — 
'•  Pro  nris  ct  focis,"  6cc.     The  drums  were  also  given  by  them. 

An  old  gentleman,  B.  L.,  tells  me  he  remembers  lo  have  seen 
several  of  ilie  stockades  slill  standing  in  his  youth.  They  were  of 
heavy  pieces  of  timber  twenty  feet  long.  Every  county  also  raised 
volunteers  in  companies,  and  it  was  concerted  with  them,  that  in 
case  the  city  was  menaced  by  a  foe,  they  should  all  march  lo  Phila- 
delphia and  be  lliere  quarlered  gratis  among  the  people. 

Tiie  exciting  cause  of  these  military  measures  arose  from  frequent 
tlueat^  given  out  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  Ilavanna,  that  their 
privateers  should  come  and  sack  Philadelphia;  also  from  the  fact 
of  a  French  privateer  coming  into  the  bay  in  December,  1747,  and 
there  committing  some  depredations  nearly  as  high  up  as  New 
Castle.  Tlie  citizens  thereupon  met  at  the  "  new  Meeting  house," 
then  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Third  and  Arch  streets,  and  con- 
certed their  resolves  of  defence — they  projected  a  lottery  lo  raise 
of  3000.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  the  minister  there,  soon  after- 
wards preached  them  a  sermon  on  tlie  lawfulness  of  war,  and  in 
favour  of  the  association  for  defence.  To  this  the  Friends  published 
a  rejoinder.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  moving  and  busy  time  of  deep 
excitement. 

Several  publications  appeared  at  the  same  time,  says  Kalm,  pro 
and  con,  and  when  the  danger  appeared  imminent,  many  withdrew 
their  opposition.  They  feared  that  French  and  Spanish  privateers 
had  combined  an  expedition  in  the  West  Indies. — So  was  the  towii 
talk  and  alarm ! 

Familiar  as  the  public  became  with  military  parade,  and  embued, 
as  the  rising  youth  felt,  with  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war" 
from  seeing  its  operations  for  a  few  years,  with  much  to  allure  the 
eye,  and  no  experience  of  disaster,  the  mind  grew  better  prepared 
in  time  to  approbate  any  legal  enactments  which  might  be  suggested 
for  a  permanent  defence  at  the  public  expense.  This  period  arrived 
in  tlie  year  17.55,  by  the  occasion  of  Braddock's  defeat.     The  panic 

•  The  very  mottoes  the  Friends  would  have  vised  without  the  arms ! 
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then  became  extreme  in  the  country  from  the  fear  of  savage  mroatls. 
Alarms  were  freciuent  at  Tulpehocken — at  the  present  Harri.slnir;^ — 
at  Lancaster,  OCc.  They  had  fearful  rumours  of  French  and  Indian 
invaders!  On  this  exciting  occasion,  Franklin  dexterously  intro- 
duced a  militia  law  and  procured  it  to  be  passed  ;  he  became  at  the 
same  time  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  1200  men  in  Philadelphia. 
How  very  few  of  the  admirers  of  his  character  and  renown  have 
ever  named  him  as  Colonel  Franklin! 

This  memorable  yZ/'iY  militia  act  was  passed  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, 1755,  and  was  of  peculiar  construction.  It  was  so  formed 
as  to  pass  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  even  while  a  majority  of 
the  Assembly  were  Friends,  and  for  whom  therefore  the  act  itself 
provided  a  salvo  for  conscience.  It  declares  that  to  compel  men  to 
defence  against  the  will,  would  be  a  violation  of  their  constitutional 
rights ;  and  that  as  men  formeily  chose  officers  witliout  law,  the  pre- 
sent is  to  sanction  them  with  law.  The  militia,  therefore,  were  to 
be  volunteers,  and  to  choose  their  own  officers,  (fcc.  At  the  same 
time  they  vote  .J'yOjOOO  to  raise  additional  troops  b}'^  voluntar}"  en- 
listment, and  olfer  two  hundred  acres  of  land  severally  to  such  as 
bounty.  These  were  all  strange  things  for  the  pacific  and  reluctant 
Friends — but  the  world  around  them  was  fast  growing  beyond  their 
control  and  management.  Yet  it  was  a  part  of  the  original  grant  to 
the  pacific  Penn  liimself — that  he  and  his  heirs  should  "  muster  and 
train,  make  war  and  vanquish,  or  put  to  death  all  enemies  by  sea 
and  land  !"     Vide  his  patent. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  presume  that  the  preceding  notices  of 
military  citizens  formed  the  only  array  of  war  which  our  forcfathei^s 
had  witnessed.  There  had  been  occasional  enlistments  for  the  crown 
for  foreign  countries,  and  often  very  active  exertions  and  armaments 
in  the  way  of  privateering,  as  will  be  briefly  stated,  to  wit : 

In  1740,  eight  companies  of  infantry  go  from  Philadelphia  county 
under  captains  appointed  over  them  by  the  Governor.  They  go  out 
to  the  West  Indies  to  join  Admiral  Vernon  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards.  Similar  companies,  under  voluntary  enlistments,  go 
also  at  the  same  time  from  Virginia  and  Carolina — all  of  them  (o 
rendezvous  at  Jamaica.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  of  excite- 
ment tiiat  our  General  Washington,  then  l)ut  eight  years  old,  was 
once  purposed  to  join  Admiral  Vernon  as  a  midshipman. 

In  the  French  war  of  1744,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  sends  his 
lieutenants  to  Piiiladelphia  to  enlist  for  his  regiments  there.  The 
men  were  to  have  six  shillings  sterling  per  week  extra,  and  after  the 
terms  of  their  service  to  receive  land  there.  Families  were  to  go 
passage  free.  The  recruiting  officer  gave  his  attendance  for  cidist- 
mcnls  at  the  widow  Roberts'  coffee  house  in  Front  street.*  At  the 
same  time  recruits  are  solicited  by  the  Gazette,  for  recruits  to  join 
Dalzel's  regiment  in  Antigua. 

•  Then  a  little  below  Blackhorsc  alloy. 
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In  .Iiiiii'.  17  11.  pioilaination  is  iii.ulr  ,i(  IMiiladcIplii;!  of  war  w  illi 
Fmiico,  ami  \<'ssi'ls  aiv  jtroiiipllv  lillfil  iml  as  cruisers.  Srvcial  a<l- 
vertJstMiioiils  t'orlliwilli  appear  lor  "  erniliinan  sailors. "'  Tiny  s(ioa 
i-ompiilo  one  luiiulrt'il  and  lliirlren  jiii\  aleers  sent  out  by  (he  cojo- 
nirs  I  Soon  aficr  this,  jiri/.cs  appear  iianietl  iu  almost  ('V(My  (JazoKc. 
Durinir  (he  years  17  17-S,  aluiosi  every  colunui  under  the  IMiiladel- 
j>hia  and  New  York  head,  is  tilled  with  privateer  ne^vs.  it  would 
seem  as  if  this  pursuit  engrossed  the  allenliou  of  all.  The  jieacc 
occurs  in  l)ctober,  171S. 

In  174.">,  the  rejoirings  were  excessive  ail  tlironi:h  the  colonies  for 
the  American  prowes.s  dis]>layed  at  the  cnj^ture  of  J  iOuisl)uri:li — it,  is 
called  "a  perju-iual  honour  to  his  INlajesly'.s  American  arms."  The 
New  IjiLrlanders  held  themselves  very  hitrh  on  this  event — an  expe- 
dition phuuu'd  hy  a  lawyer,  and  executed  hy  a  farmer,  with  a  mer- 
chant to  lead  iIkmu  on!  Our  self-irralulalioii  was  so  hi<ih  it  rather 
alarmed  Cireal  Britain  to  sec  our  risina;'  military  ahility  and  ardour, 
and  they,  to  mortify  us  as  it  was  then  believed  by  many,  jji'ave  it  up 
at  the  peace  of  1748.  It  was  then  a  heart-burning  surrender  to  the 
Americans.  Every  child  of  that  day  was  Axmiliar  with  "  the  Walls 
of  Breton,"  singing  in  the  streets.  "  Here  we  go  round — here  we 
go  round  the  walls  of  Breton,  the  walls  of  Breton,"  <fcc.  (jlreat 
fireworks  were  exhil)iled  on  lloating  machines  on  the  Delaware  to 
commemorate  the  important  conquest ! 

In  1748,  the  governor  reconniiends  measures  to  be  taken  to  sup- 
port a  vessel  of  war  at  our  capes.  Then  John  Churchman,  the 
public  Friend,  goes,  by  permission,  "  with  a  message"  to  the  Assem- 
bly, to  advise  them  against  such  measures  of  defence  as  is  incompa- 
tible with  true  Friends'  principles. 

About  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the  Otter  sloop  of  war  is  up 
at  Philadelphia — a  novel  sight,  I  presume,  there!  and  the  city^  au- 
thorities, to  animate  gallantry  in  their  behalf,  (vide  council  proceed- 
inirs,)  present  her  captain  with  a  pipe  of  wine  and  other  stores. 

Captain  Ballat,  however,  notwithstanding  his  good  cheering,  soon 
gave  great  nmbrage  by  his  backwardness  to  lielp  their  cause;  for  a 
Spanish  privateer  (as  represented  in  Secretary  Peters'  letter  to  the 
Penns,  of  1748,)  stole  up  as  far  as  Elsenborough,  "  thirty  five  miles 
from  the  city,"  near  Salem,  and  intended  to  sack  and  burn  New 
Castle.  But  an  Englishman  on  board  leaped  overboaid  and  swam 
ashore  in  the  night,  and  so  prepared  the  people  by  the  morning.  In 
this  extremity,  the  authorities  applied  to  Captain  Ballat  to  be  their 
champion,  but  no  entreaties  could  avail  with  him  till  his  careening 
should  be  accomplished.  Thus  tardy  he  was,  although  every  assist- 
ance was  oilered  him,  and  he  was  purposely  sent  for  their  protec- 
tion ! 

As  early  as  the  year  1744,  the  citizens  for  themselves,  and  the 
Common  Council  in  behalf  of  the  city,  (vide  the  minutes  in  this 
book)  prepared  and  forwarded  a  petition  to  the  king  to  send  them  a 
military  force,  saying,  as  a  part  of  their  argument,  that  the  preva- 
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lence  of  (lie  Qiuiker  ptinciplo  '•  diMiios  llioni  that  security  wliirh  is 
the  main  oml  nf  .-iuciety."  Tlie  citizens'  petition  is  siu;netl  by  several 
names  well  known  as  nominal  Friends  at  least.  Their  names  may 
be  i^CKnx  to  the  copy  of  the  petition  la  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Phiia- 
delpiiia  Library,  page  245. 

'riie  first  foreign  military,  however,  that  ever  reached  our  peaceful 
city  of  brotherly  love,  was  those  arriving  antl  preparing  for  lirad- 
dock's  expedition  to  the  west.  All  the  Highlanders  encamped  in 
the  iXorthern  Liberties — whence  the  popular  name  of  "  Camping- 
town," — and  all  the  British  were  arrayed  in  Southwark.  After  the 
defeat,  in  J  7.35,  such  troops  as  returned,  occupied  for  a  time  the 
same  positions.  Those  in  Southwark,  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  were 
located  several  months  on  the  ground  west  of  Fourth  street,  and  be- 
tween Pine  and  South  streets.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  long 
ranu^es  of  barracks  in  the  Northern  Liberties  were  constructed.  The 
history  of  which,  and  the  occurrences  there,  before  their  demolition, 
will  be  found  under  its  appropriate  head. 

I  should  have  mentioned  also  that  after  the  peace,  in  1750,  the 
proijrietaries'  present  of  fourteen  new  pieces  of  cannon  (eighteen 
pounders)  arrived  at  Philadelphia  for  the  use  of  the  Association 
Battery — thus  making  them  upw^ards  of  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  in  all. 
There  was  among  them  a  thirty-two  pounder,  presented  by  the 
Schuylkill  Company,  which,  in  after  years,  was  called  the  Old 
Schuylkill.  This  got  its  trunnions  broken  olY  by  us  when  abandon- 
inq-  the  city  to  the  British,  and  it  has  since  had  its  rest  at  Fort 
IVlilllin. 

lu  April,  1T65,  there  was  much  surprise  and  uneasiness  excited 
at  Philadelphia,  by  finding  that  all  the  great  guns  at  the  fort,  (at 
Wiccacoa)  and  all  those  at  the  barracks,  in  the  Northern  Liberties, 
were  spiked  up ! — ]\Iany  conjectures  were  abroad — finally  it  was 
deemed  the  act  of  mere  wantonness,  and  a  person  was  arrested  as  the 
perpetrator. 

As  a  conclusion  (o  the  whole,  I  give  the  following  facts  of  more 
modern  times,  as  reminiscences  of  my  friend  Lang  Syne,  to  wit : 

Citi/  Volunteers. — From  the  peace  of  1783,  until  the  famous 
western  expedition  of  1791,  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
the  glorious  war  of  independence,  continued  to  be  shadowed  out  in 
this  city  an  muster  days,  and  on  the  glorious  fourth  of  July,  by  two 
regiments  of  militia,  flanked  on  the  parade  ground,  by  the  only  two 
volunteer  companies  (  1791  )  then  in  the  city. — During  this  "  piping 
time  of  peace"  the  only  command  obtainable  was  in  the  militia; 
and  such  coimnand,  it  seems,  was  sought  after,  and  held  by  gentle- 
men of  tlie  first  respectability  at  the  time,  either  for  wealth,  or  ser- 
vices rendered  by  them  during  the  war.  lOvery  thing  relative  to  uni- 
form or  tactics  still  partook,  larcrely,  of  (he  old  school,  colonial,  or 
revolutionary  models,  framed  by  (hat  oracle  in  the  art  of  war,  in  this 
country.  Baron  Steuben.  Tradition  says,  the  regiment  "down 
town"  was  commanded  by   Colonel   Daniel  Smith,  Majors  Joseph 
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Sims  and  I^liili|i  r;(iu-;»k«\  Tlio  one  ''  iiji  town"  by  Colonel  ^^'ilIian^ 
^^ill,  (^Sh.-rill"  ai  tin;  lime,)  Majors  Andn-w  (irycr  anil  Alc\an(l<'r 
Hoytl.  Tin*  two  icginuMitd  l'orn»inpf  (lie  one,  anil  (he  only  hri^ado 
in  ilie  lily,  umler  the  coinniaml  of  iJnj^ailier-Cieneral  Francis  (Jnrney. 

Al'ier  the  peace,  ihe  first  infantry  company  was  commaiuli'd  by 
Semi)lcr,  next  hy  Claypole.  The  second  was  formed  nniler 
Ciijoni'l  (Oswald,  printer,  tVc. — Sproat  another,  also  (Jravensiinc. 
Two  artillery  companies  hy  Fisher  and  Rice.  There  were  two 
trt>ops  of  hoi"se  besides  (he  old  city  (looj).  There  was  a  comity 
troop  by  Captain  Hopkins,  afterwards  by  Colonel  ]\MMierson — 
Ci>loneI  (Jmney  told  me  he  had  once  served  as  a  Serj^eant  at  the 
defeat  of  Tieonderoga,  in  1758,  mider  Abercrombie,  who  was  killed 
in  liirypt.  Many  men  disapproved  of  the  volunteer  companies,  as 
tendiniX  '<>  bring  the  rvrrular  militia  into  disrepute — for  this  cause 
liCvi  llollingsworth  always  mustered  w'itli  the  militia.  About  the 
year  ITSl-C),  an  attempt  was  made  by  many  respectable  men,  to 
make  the  roll  strong  enough  l)y  their  presence  and  example,  ami  to 
get  in  l)elter  olVicers — it  fell  through. 

In  this  article  it  is  intended  merely  to  revive  in  the  memory  of 
some,  and  to  place  before  the  mind's  eye  of  others,  but  now  in  their 
majority,  who  are  '■^natives  A<';y,  and  to  the  manner  born,"  who, 
consequently,  may  have  a  sympathetic  feeling,  and  relish  for  the 
recollections  of  Ijang  Syne,  in  our  beloved  city  ;  as  articles  snatched, 
like  drift  wood,  floating  on  the  stream  of  time,  which  otherwise 
would  naturally  seek  the  ocean  of  oblivion  for  ever,  and  be  to  them 
as  the  muecorded  years  before  the  flood. 

The  "  Buck  l\iil  Company"  Avas  commanded  originally  by 
Ca))(ain  Sproat,  who  was  viewed  at  tlic  time  by  the  ladies,  and 
others  who  spoke  of  him,  as  a  model,  in  his  day,  of  smartness  and 
military  elegance  on  parade.  The  uniform  consisted  of  a  short  dark 
blue  cloth  coatee,  lapelled  with  red,  and  turned  up  with  red  at  the 
skirts  ;  white  dimity  vest,  and  breeches,  (tights,)  white  cotton  stock- 
ings, black  knee-bands,  short  gaiters,  sharp-pointed,  long-quartered 
shoes,  and  buckles.  The  Captain,  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany, wore  a  long  cue,  or  club  of  powdered  hair,  pendent  behind. 
The  head  was  surmounted  by  a  felt  hat  or  cap,  the  front  presenting 
a  Hat  surface,  being  turned  up  smartly,  in  an  oval  shape,  above  the 
crown,  and  ornamented  by  way  of  plume  or  pompon,  with  a  tail 
(Buck  Tail)  separated  from  the  dried  undressed  hide  of  the  forest 
buck  or  deer.  The  other  flank  company  was  of  artiller}'-,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Jeremiah  Fisher.  He,  and  some  of  his  com- 
pany, had  served  during  the  war,  having  fought  in  famous  battles, 
under  the  gallant  Colonel  Proctor.  The  artillery  uniform  consisted 
of  a  long  dark  blue  coat,  lapelled,  with  gilt  buttons  down  the  front, 
and  turned  up  with  red  at  the  skirts,  and  reaching  almost  to  the 
heels:  yellow  vest  and  breeches;  stiffened  wide  ruffles;  white 
cotton  stockings,  and  black  leggings,  buttoned  down  the  side ;  sharp 
toed  shoes,  and  large  buckles,  almost  covering  the  toes.     In  con- 
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formily  with  the  universal  fashion  at  ihc  time,  they  all  wore  Ioh't 
hair,  poti-dtrcd,  clubbed  or  cued,  and  danuiinj;^  below  the  shovdder 
blade.  They  also  wore  the  lar^e  "  artillery  cocked  hat,"  square  to  the 
iVont,  in  marching,  with  a  long  black  feaiher  waving  aloft  at  every  step. 
Marlial  music  in  those  days  was  wliolly  confined  to  drum  atid 
fife;  a  band,  so  called,  was  then  wholly  luiknown.  The  whole 
war  of  the  Revolution  was  led  on  by 

"  The  spirit  stirrinq;  fife, 
And  soul  inspiring  drum." 

The  calvary,  oidy,  had  the  use  of  tlie  horn  or  bugle.  Such  a 
bugle,  used  by  Gideon  of  Philadelphia,  as  trumpeter  to  Washington's 
life-guard,  is  still  preserved  in  Philadelphia. 

"  Macphersoti's Blues. ''^ — For  several  years  after  the  Revolutionary 
war,  it  was  much  the  practice  of  the  times,  to  bring  out  in  the 
military  displays,  those  individuals  who  had  seen  service,  and  jnani- 
fested  their  patriotism,  in  that  struggle  for  national  independence. 
They  were  seen  mostly  in  the  grade  of  officers — the  common  sol- 
diers being  generally  exempt  from  age,  or  by  their  impaired  bodily 
strength.  The  last  remembered  exhibition  in  which  the  mass  of 
them  were  so  gathered,  was  the  occasion  of  the  La  Fayette  national 
visit.  It  was  melancholy,  even  then,  to  observe  liow  few  could  then 
be  thus  mustered  !  [Only  one  hundred  and  seven  could  be  got  pre- 
sent, at  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.] 

A  view  of  these  facts,  causes  the  present  writer  sometimes  to  say 
facetiously  to  his  friends  and  former  companions  in  arms,  that  the 
next  best  substitute  for  Revolutionary  men,  will  be  the  men  of 
the  once  celebrated  "Macpherson's  Blues."  These,  at  the  time  of 
their  firet  embodying,  in  1794,  surpassed  all  former  volunteer  array 
in  our  city,  both  for  niunerical  force,  and  the  respectability  of  the 
young  men  enrolled.  They  were  originally  formed  for  the  Western 
or  Whisky  Insurrection,  to  serve  under  General  Macpherson,  (of 
the  Revolutionary  army,)  and  to  be  attached  to  General  Wasliing- 
ton's  command.  As  such,  they  went  forward  over  the  mountains 
to  their  place  of  rendezvous.  After  their  return,  they  continued  to 
muster  and  display,  and  to  grow  in  numbers ;  when  at  length  came 
out  "  the  aflliir  of  the  Chesapeake,"  which  gave  a  new  impulse, 
and  a  new  accession  of  strength.  They  did  not  believe  that  Com- 
modore Barron  was  bound  to  encounter  such  unequal  odds,  with  his 
unprepared  armament,  and  were  willing  to  avenge  the  national 
affront  themselves.  They  forthwith  ofTered  "their lives  and  sacred 
honours"  to  their  country.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  corps  soon 
formed  an  entire  regiment  of  Infantry,  one  or  two  companies  of 
Grenadiers,  one  of  Artillery,  and  a  corps  of  Cavalry.  For  array, 
discipline  and  exercise,  they  were  the  Lin)is  of  that  day,  and  "  won 
golden  opinions"  readily,  from  all.  The  writer,  himself,  then  a 
minor,  and  brim  full  of  patriotism,  joined  them  about  the  time  of  (he 
"  Northampton  Insurrection,"  [for  Insurrections  were  then  rife,  with 
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some!]  luul  altlionuli  nol  (lr.'ui<ilii('(I   (o  iliai  cxpctliiion,  fell  as  niar- 
lial  as  llutj;*'  who  "  inaiclu'il  m(),  and  linn  lanic  down  attain  !" 

Tlu'so  now,  ni  (lifir  unn,  tlioni^li  onoo  nunihcrin^f  o\n  ilicir 
llidU-sind  nirn,  an-  also  ''  icccdini,''  rM)ni  tlu^  lliini:;s  ihat  ht^  ;"  and  il 
iIh'N  Wi'xv  now  calU'd  lo  stmu-  j)nl)lic  frl)\  to  cxliihil  llic  icniains  of 
(lu'ir  former  srlves,  would  W  iml  nnlikc  t/ic  fiir  Htxdlnlionaiy 
men  which  jMvrrdfd  iIk  in. 

Tliosc  w  iio  remain  should,  sonui  of  these  days,  make  a  i;alheritii,r 
around  some  festive  hoard,  if  not  "  to  note  and  hook  their  dead,''  al 
least  to  ij'enerale  l»rotherhood  and  fellowshij)  with  the  few  that  re- 
main. \\  hat  \  icissiliiiles  have  since  jronc  ihionj^h  their  ranks,  or 
ehan<;ed  their  relative  lives!  We  bej^in  now  to  see  suinhy  of  ilicm 
rallinijf  into  **  the  scar  and  yellow  leaf"  of  decay.  fSonie  ol  them, 
indeeil,  hy  sickness,  or  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  expose  "  sa(l 
remnants  of  themselves.'"  At  the  same  time,  others  of  easier  life,  still 
show  viijour  aiul  slreni^^th,  even  for  another  war.  Of  our  ollicers,  ii  is 
lielieveilthai  scarcely  any  r«Mi)ain — such  were  M'FiWen,  Hale,  IJaynion, 
A\  illinc:,  Ileysham.  Our  unifoim  then  was  blue  cloth  jackets  and 
pantaloons,  the  last  tight  as  the  skin,  the  sajne  both  for  summer 
and  winter;  with  fur  hats  covered  with  bear  skins,  and  adorned 
with  a  i)lack  cockade  and  a  buck's  tail.  Our  pantaloons,  as  I  re- 
member, were  a  sad  afTair  for  self-discomfiture  on  a  hot  suimner  day  ! 
►Strange  that  none  should  have  been  wise  enough  to  suggest  their 
attire  in  while  summer  pants!  But  so  is  all  knowledge,  by 
degrees !  And  even  7?07r,  the  military  are  not  wiser,  which  admit  )io 
cover  for  the  face,  in  their  present  form  of  caps! 

This  great  corps  having  been  formed  for  service,  rather  than  for 
city  display,  was  allowed  to  go  down,  after  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  service  remained  to  be  performed.  They  were 
tjierefore  tion  est,  when  the  subsequent  call  for  the  second  British 
Avar  came  up,  under  President  Madison,  in  1S12. 

One  ought  not  to  close  so  military  a  chapter,  without  saying  a 
few  words  for  the  uniform,  so  peculiarly  Ajncrican,  as  is  the  Hunt- 
in;^  Frock  or  Shirt.  That  is  the  thing,  in  ivhich  to  deck  our 
11  hole  American  Militia  !  It  is  a  thing  to  be  adopted,  as  at  the 
head  and  front  of  all  other  expedients  to  please  the  militia,  by  its 
great  economy,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  such  uniformity  of 
appearance,  as  to  make  the  wearers  respect  themselves ;  and  by  con- 
sequence, to  give  such  attention  to  their  array  and  exercise,  as  to 
become  efficient  soldiers  ;  not  inferior  to  more  costly  parades  of 
"  Volunteers,"  themselves. 

Hunting  frocks,  of  blue,  or  other  coloured,  strong  muslin,  with 
red  or  white  fringe,  could  be  made  in  quantities,  at  .$l.oO  eacli,  to 
be  worn  over  the  common  under  dress  of  citizens ;  and  caps  of 
varnished  cotton  cloth  could  be  had  at  half  a  dollar.  Both  of  these 
could  be  readily  procured,  by  every  man  above  the  condition  of  a 
pauper.     AVill  any  consider,  will  any  try  it? 

In  honour  of  this  American  Frock,  we  are  to  say,  that  such  was 
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tlie  uniform  of  the  Maryland  line  iiiulcr  General  Smalhvootl,  dininrr 
the  Kevululionary  war.  His  command  was  formed  of  ilic  .sons  of 
good  farmers,  from  aroniul  and  aboni  Haliimore.  With  sucii  dress, 
they  once  qnartered  in  Pliiladelj)liia,  and  afterwards  fought  an(l 
won  many  a  bailie.  Such  was,  in  ellect,  llie  KilU-men's  gfarb,  under 
the  celebrated  General  Morgan,  during  all  of  that  war.  >Such,  too, 
was  the  common  scouting  dress  of  all  those  Kentuckians,  Wood 
Rangers,  and  Western  Pioneers,  who  won  all  our  Western  country 
from  the  Indian  tribes.  Has  no  one  a  Hunting  song  for  the  Hunt- 
ing frock?  It  has  incident  enough,  in  itself  and  associations,  for 
poetry  and  romance ! 


DUELS. 


"  The  world  accounts  an  honourable  man, 
Because,  forsooth,  his  courage  has  been  tried 
And  stood  the  test, — perhaps  on  the  wrong  side." 

Hard  is  the  force  of  tyrant  custom,  which  constrains  men  to  seek 
its  sanctions,  even  when  opposed  to  their  better  reason  and  against 
the  common  feelings  of  nature  and  humanity.  The  "  world's  dread 
laugh  which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn"  has  iis  frequent 
victims,  in  those  chielly  who  make  its  applauses  their  all.  'I'he 
combatant,  seeking  "  the  bubble  reputation,"  feels  sensibly  that  he 
is  Hinging  away  his  life  in  the  midst  of  his  years,  even  while  the 
allurements  and  blandishments  of  the  world  he  is  about  leaving,  or, 
perchance,  the  fond  family  he  is  about  bereaving,  may  be  still 
clinging  to  his  heart.  Yet  he  must  wrap  himself  up  in  his  solitary 
and  secret  misery — making  himself  of  sterner  stuff  than  his  common 
nature,  and  freezing  with  the  necessary  dread  that  in  a  few  hours 
he  may  be  a  cold  and  bloody  corse.  This  is  appalling  enough, 
and  all  Airther  fate  he  smothers,  as  needs  he  must,  in  "  heroic  want 
of  thought."  Cheerless  they  go  to  their  appointment  with  counte- 
nances pale  and  scowling,  or  reddened  with  internal  emotions — 
wrapped  in  moody  silence,  and  inwardly  cursing  the  silly  custom 
to  which  they  thus  sacrifice  present  and  future  peace.  The  heart- 
less apathy  of  some,  whose  indiflerence  proceeds  from  atheism — 
who  believe  in  no  olTended  God,  and  rest  their  hope  "  in  an  eternal 
sleep," — these  may  scout  "  the  anguish  of  a  wound,"  and  brave 
death  on  terms  too  unequal  for  a  better  informed  mind.  On  what- 
ever terms  they  occur,  they  are  always  an  evil  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
Many  aged  persons  have  deemed  them  of  such  rare  occurrence 
among  our  citizens  as  not  to  have  been  known  before  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  l>nt  as  1  have  fomul  Ii«mo  and  (liciv  a  (laco  of  thoin  in  all  fonjior 
tiinos,  I  ji;i\c  licfii  iiuhicoil  (o  U(>1('  iliciii,  not  J'or  romincmoratioii  or 
por|>.>iiii(\\  l)ii(  as  iiiarUiiii;  (lie  stale  of  society  ill  every  liiue,  and  in 
nil  its  re'iaiions,  (o  wit : 

h  may  sound  "  j)ai;siii!j[  sfranjje"  (hat  a  p;en(lenian  of  ilic  lioly 
oflioc,  slionid  possess  the  seandalotis  pre-eminence  of  \u-\w^  (lie  first 
on  (he  list  in  (he  peaceful  ci(y  of  IVnn.  He  did  not  indeed  fijxlit, 
but  his  demeanour  was  so  far  s»?cnlari/ed  as  to  provoke  and  receive 
n  challenp;e.     The  case  was  (his,  to  wi( : 

In  (he  year  IT!;"),  (he  com!  en(er  jtroceediii^'s  atj'ainst  Peter  Kvans, 
gendeman,  for  seiuliii;j[  a  challen^r,.  (o  l-'raiuis  Phillij)s,  clero'yman. 
The  oriij^inal  challenge  in  (he  clerk's  olTice  has  l)een  in  my  j)ossession, 
and,  as  a  curiosity,  reads  as  follows,  to  wit: 

''  To  ."\Ir.  Francis  Phillips,  Philadelphia, — Sir,  You  have  basely 
scandalized  a  gentlewoman  that  I  have  a  profound  respect  for.  And 
for  my  part  shall  give  you  a  fair  opportunity  to  defend  yourself  to- 
morrow morning  on  (he  west  side  of  Joseph  Carpenter's  garden, 
[the  present  Arcade,  I  believe,]  l)etwixt  seven  and  eight,  ^vhel•e  I 
shall  e\(iect  to  meet  you  glaflio  cinctus^  in  failure  whereof,  depend 
upon  the  usage  you  deserve  from — y'r  ever — 

Peter  Evans, 
at  the  Pewter  Platter  [Inn.] 
At  the  same  time  a  hilla  vera  is  found  against  the  cleigyman 
himself,  for  some  mal-conduct,  and  not  long  after,  his  people,  sensi- 
ble of  his  misconduct,  dismiss  liim  from  his  pastoral  care. 

I  perceive  by  the  letters  of  James  Logan  [in  Logan's  MSS.]  that 
"  he  Avas  taxed  with  scandalous  expressions — boasting  of  undue 
intimacy  with  some  women  of  reputation."  "  Was  carried  to  gaol 
for  a  day,  when  the  Governor  took  sides  with  him  as  a  churchman,  and 
entered  a  nulle  prosequi.  Some  others  of  the  Church  in  the 
mean  time  met  at  the  Court  house  and  voted  him  to  have  acted 
scandalously,  and  to  receive  no  farther  countenance" — a  determi- 
nation which  must  of  course  exempt  the  Church  itself  from  blame. 
The  People's  Magazine  says,  (hat  about  the  year  1760,  "Duels 
were  frequent  among  Clergymen.'^''  In  17(34,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Cornet  Gardiner.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bates  fought  two 
duels,  and  was  subsequently  created  a  baronet  and  preferred  to  a 
deanery  after  he  had  fought  another  duel.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen 
killed  a  Mr.  Deiany  in  a  duel  in  Hyde  Park.  Surely  such  clergy- 
men forgot  their  office,  and  needed  their  own  reform,  far  more 
than  to  pretend  to  be  instructers  to  the  people! 

1721 — The  Grand  Jury  present  the  case  of  Selom  Fr}^,  mariner, 
who  challenged  Francis  Jones  to  fight  with  swords — and  both  were 
wounded. 

17.50 — Thomas  Crosse,  gentleman,  challenges  Hugh  Davy  to 
fight  with  swords,  whereby  the  latter  was  wounded. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  three  ca-ses  of  duels: 
Colonel  Cadwallader  accepted  the  challenge,  and  fought  General 
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Conway;  ihe  hitter  was  woundod.  Doctor  AV.  fought  a  duel  with 
another  geutlcuian  about  a  youngs  Q,uaker  lady. — The  former  sliot 
his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  so  made  it  a  liloodless  case  and  a  drawn 
battle,  A  singular  case  of  duel  occurred  in  177S  or  '79,  between 
Henry  Laurens,  President  of  Congress,  and  John  Pcnn,  member 
of  Congress  from  North  Carolina.  The  parties  were  fellow  boarders, 
and  breakfasted  together  the  same  morning.  They  slarted  to  go  out 
Chestnut  street  to  the  vacant  lot  vis-a-vis,  present  Masonic  Hall.  In 
crossing  at  Fifth  street,  wlierc  was  then  a  deep  slough,  JNIr.  Penn 
kindly  offered  his  hand  to  aid  Mr.  Laurens,  who  was  nuich  the  oldest, 
and  when  it  was  accepted  he  suggested  to  him  that  their  meeting 
(solicited  by  Laurens)  was  a  foolish  affair,  etc. — to  which  Mr.  L. 
assenting,  it  was  made  up  on  the  spot.  This  Penn  was  no  relative 
of  William  Penn. 

On  the  1 2di  .'unc,  1777,  John  Sargent,  Esq.,  laid  before  Congress  a 
challenge  which  he  had  received  from  Gunning  Bedford.  The  next 
day  Congress  resolved  that  Mr.  Bedford  "  should  answer  before  the 
house  for  his  conduct."  He  appeared  and  made  his  justification, 
whereupon  the  House  resolved  that  Mr.  B.  is  expected  to  ask  par- 
don of  the  House  and  of  the  members,  which  he  did  accordingly, 
and  the  matter  was  dismissed. 

While  the  Congress  sat  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  year  1798-9, 
the  Hon.  James  A.  Bayard,  then  a  member,  fought  a  duel  with 
another  member  in  a  disused  saw-pit  shed,  then  standing  at  the  north 
end  of  Front  street,  at  the  corner  where  the  roads  lead  over  the  stone 
bridge  to  Kensington.  It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  they  took  shelter 
there.  Both  this  place,  and'  that  above-mentioned,  present  them- 
selves to  our  minds  now  as  strangely  exposed  places,  by  present  pub- 
lic resort,  for  fighting  duels!  But  these  facts  evince  how  surprisingly 
population  has  extended  westward  and  northward. 

In  the  year  1821  there  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  "  City 
Register,"  and  other  gazettes,  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  known 
duels  occurring  in  the  United  States  from  the  year  ISOl — published 
with  a  design  "  to  awaken  more  attention  to  the  wide-spread  and  over- 
whelming misery  occasioned  by  duelling."  The  list  exhibits  the 
names  of  nearly  one  hundred  killed.  Of  the  duellists  more  than 
thirty  were  ofl^icers  of  the  navy,  and  nearly  thirty  were  oflicers  of  the 
army :  this,  too,  although  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  say,  "  the 
parties  shall  be  cashiered." 
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As  rally  a.'^  llic  y<'ai  K'.'.ilji  iippcais  froin  "  llir  jirlition  of  \\\v  iii- 
lialiilanls  tif  IMiiladflpliia  l»»  llic  (Mivcmor  and  Ctuiiuil,"  .^ii^iicil  by 
tliirly-l\V(i  iiilialtilaiils,  llial  (Iicrr  was  llicii  a  kmjucsI  iiiailo  lluit  tlic 
open  an-a  of  Duck  s\vai))p,  vVr.,  niii:lit  he  for  cvt-r  left  open  as  a 
pul)lir  liiglnvay  for  the  geiirral  hcnclit  of  ihc  cili/.ciis.  The  i)clition 
nppoars  Jo  have  boon  occa^jioncd  by  Jeremiah  Elfrelh,  and  olhers, 
ntlcMiptinir  to  build  on  some  parts  of  it.  I  abstract  the  pilh  of  the 
icadinjx  in  the  \vi)rds  following,  to  wit: 

'*AVhoroas,  Fhiladelpliia  was  located  because  of  its  natural  advantajrcs 
of  easy  laiubn<r  and  coiilifjuous  coves,  that  by  litUe  labour  miglit  be  made 
safe  and  coniniodioiis  harbours  for  vessels,  safe  from  winter  and  storms. 
[This  alludes  to  Dork  swamp,  and  proi)aldy  the  area  from  Green  street 
to  KcnsinjTion  Point  Pleasant.]  Accordingly  tlie  fust  settlers,  invited  by 
those  conveniences,  seated  them  there,  in  the  year  1682,  and  landed  Uieir 
(roods  at  that  low  sandy  beach,  since  called  the  Pduc  Anchor — (tavern.) 
IThis  beach  means  the  lot  of  one  hundred  feet  breadth  on  Front  street,  in 
Iront  of  Budd's  row,  (as  then  called,)  being  the  fn-st  ten  houses  norUi  of 
the  Drawbridtre,  and  extending  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  river.] 
Since  then  all  persons  have  used  it  as  a  common  free  landing  for  stones, 
lojTs,  hay,  lumber,  and  such  other  goods  as  could  not  with  like  ease  and 
safety  be  landed  at  any  other  wharf  and  place — VVe,  the  inhabitants,  to 
our  great  grief,  have  been  informed  that  some  persons,  obtaining  a  grant 
from  the  Commissioners,  have  encroached  on  a  part  of  that  public  flat 
sandy  beach,  and  thus  diminishing  the  common  landing — and  knowing 
no  landing  is  so  convenient,  we  l)eseech  the  Governor  and  Council  would 
be  pleased  to  order  the  bounds  and  breadtli  of  the  same." 

"  And  we  also  further  beg,  that  all,  or  at  least  so  much  of  the  cove,  at 
the  Blue  Anchor,  [the  house  now  Garrett's  tobacco  store,  nordi-west 
corner  of  Front  and  Dock  streets,]  as  possible,  may  be  laid  out  for  a  con- 
venient harbour,  to  secure  shipping  against  ice  or  other  dangers  of  the 
Avinter — there  being  no  other  place  by  nature  so  convenient  for  the  ends 
proposed."  Signed  by — Humphrey  Murrey,  [called  "Mayor,"]  John 
Holme,  [Surveyor  General.]  David  Lloyd,  [Speaker  of  Assembly  and 
Clerk  of  Court,]  Thomas  Budd,  [owner  of  the  row,]  William  Bradford, 
[the  first  printer,  and  who  was  printer  of  the  New  York  government  for 
fifty  years,]  James  Fox,  Nathaniel  Allen,  Philip  Howell,  William  Say, 
Thomas  Griffith,  Andrew  Griscom,  Philip  Ricliards,  and  twenty  others. 

It  appears  that  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Council  was  accordingly 
convened  on  the  3d  of  6  mo.,  1691. — Present.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Deputy 
Governor,  and  John  Simcock,  John  Delavall,  Thomas  Ducketf,  Griffith 
Owen,  William  Slockdale  and  John  Bristow, — and  they  proceed  to  de- 
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cree  and  order,  "  tliat  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  Mayor, 
Iliiinphiey  .Alurrcy,  in  behalf  of  the  said  city,"  praviii<r  them  ''to  reiru- 
late  the  landing  place,  the  end  of  the  street,  near  the  lilue  Anchor,  being 
the  only  cartable  landing  place  to  serve  the  south  end  of  the  town,  and 
has  been  so  used  and  enjoyed,  till  of  late  it  was  granted  away  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Property,  whereupon  it  is  ordered,  that  the  said 
IMayor  and  Aldermen  [of  course  it  is  probable  the  preceding  petition, 
signed  by  thirty-two  inhabitants,  were  they]  have  notice  to  attend  the 
Governor  and  Council,  to  view  the  same — [which  w'as  done  accordingly.] 
And  upon  the  subject  of.  a  harbour  for  shipping,  Stc,  near  where  the 
Blue  Anchor  stood,  the  Governor  and  Council  duly  weighing  the  powers 
granted  by  the  King  to  Governor  Penn  for  erecting  keys,  harbours  and 
landings,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordered,  that  there  shall  be  left  a 
vacancy  between  the  north  side  of  John  Austin's  frame  of  a  house,  upon 
the  bank,  and  Society  Hill,  extending  about  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth 
towards  the  point  of  said  hill,  for  a  public  landing  place  and  harbour  for 
the  safety  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  and  the  same  so  to  continue,  until 
the  proprietary's  pleasure  be  known  to  the  contrary,  (which  it  is  certain 
he  never  did  signify,  and  more  especially  as  his  city  charter,  of  1701,  did 
confirm  this  very  area,)  notwithstanding  any  encroachments,  grants  or 
patents  made'Vaf  the  said  vacancy  by  the  Commissioners  of  Property  to 
any  person  whatsoever." 

"  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  Jeremiah  Elfreth,  and  all  other  persons 
concerned,  pretending  to  have  any  title  or  right  to  the  said  vacancy  or 
landing  place,  [meaning  in  front  of  Budd's  row  and  north  of  the  Draw- 
bridge,] shall  desist  and  forbear  encumbering  the  same — but  that  they  be 
repaid  for  their  materials  put  upon  the  same." 

It  appears,  respecting  the  premises,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Property, 
who  had  granted  the  above  invasions,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  above 
supreme  decree  of  the  Council — they,  therefore,  did  what  they  could,  by 
a  nugatory  protest,  under  date  of  the  19th  of  11  mo.,  1691,  to  wit:  Cap- 
tain William  IMarkham,  Robert  Turner  and  John  Goodson,  saying, 
"Whereas,  complaint  was  made  to  us  by  William  Salloway,  Griflith 
Jones  and  Jeremiah  Elfreth,  that  Thomas  Lloyd,  (Governor,)  Humphrey 
Murrey,  (Mayor,)  and  others,  did  often  last  summer  come  on  their  bank 
lots,  and  commanded  their  workmen  to  desist,  to  their  delay  and  damatre; 
and  whereas,  William  Salloway  was  refused  by  David  Lloyd,  Clerk  of 
Court,  to  have  his  patent  recorded — all  which  enormities  we  consider  to 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  proprietary  to  dispose  of  all  lots  and  lands 
within  this  province,  Jcc,  by  liis  commission  to  us;  therefore,  we  do  in 
his  name  assert  the  patents  granted  by  us  to  the  above-named  persons  to 
be  good  and  suflicient  to  them." 

It  now  becomes  a  question  which  are  the  places  referred  to  above  : 
I  should  judge  that  John  Austin's  frame  house  must  have  stood  on 
the  area,  now  open,  nortli  of  the  Drawbridge,  on  the  east  side  of 
Front  sircet ;  and  that  the  four  hundred  feet  was  to  extend  from  the 
north  side  of  that  house,  down  town,  southward,  to  the  extreme 
projecting  point  (towards  the  river)  of  Society  Hill,  (which  lay 
below  Spruce  street,)  and  had  its  boundary  northward,  about  the 
sixth  house  below  Spruce,  in  Front  street,  and  thence  it  inchned 
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wuih-oastwnttl,  <>v«'r  Water  sUcct,  to  the  river,  Imving  its  mnrgin 
wutor»'«l  l>y  tin-  1  >oi  k  swamp.  Wc  oiii;lit,  therefore,  by  this  tyrant, 
to  have  had  now  an  open  view,  from  about  the  late  Hamilloirs 
wharf  ami  store,  down  towards  Pine  street,  of  as  much  extent,  lus  it 
now  is,  from  Front  (o  Sci-ond  street,  which  is  so  near  four  hundred 
feel  as  to  be  three  humhcd  and  ninety-six  feet.  I  infer,  that  what 
w.'UJcaUed  the  "  sandy  beach,"  Ix-fore  lUidd's  row,  was  caUed  also 
the  bank  hits,  because  it  was  in  the  hue  of  Front  street,  which  arc, 
and  were,  so  caUed  ;  and  especially  because  the  complaints  of  I'^lfretli 
ami  others,  who  encroached  on  the  beach,  said  they  were  molested 
on  their  bank  lots. 

In  the  year  1  Tt)l ,  (October  25,  William  Penn  grants  the  charter  of 
the  city  o['  Philadelphia,  and  therein  ordains,  thai  the  landintr  place 
now  and  hereafter  used  at  (he  Pcnny-|K)t  house,  (Vine  street,)  and 
the  IJhie  Anchor,  (Drawbridpje,  i  savintr  to  all  persons  their  just  and 
le^al  rijihis  and  properties  in  the  land  so  to  be  open  ;  as  also  the 
swamp,  between  Budd's  buildings  and  the  Society  Hill,  sliuU  be  left 
OJ10I1  and  common  for  the  use  and  ser\ice  of  the  said  city  and  all 
others,  with  liberty  to  dig  docks  and  make  harbours  for  ships  and 
vessels  in  all  or  any  part  of  said  swamp. 

"  The  first  house,  (says  R.  l^oud)  w'as  built  by  George  Guest,  and 
not  finished  at  the  lime  of  the  proprietor's  arrival."  This  house  of 
CJuesl's  was  in  Sudd's  row,  and  was  kept  by  him  as  a  tavern,  called 
llie  nine  Anchor — the  same  afterwards  called  the  Boatswain  and 
Call,  and  lately  superseded  by  a  new  building  as  a  large  tobacco- 
house,  by  Garrett. 

Robert  Turner,  in  his  letter  of  16S5  to  William  Penn,  says,  John 
Wheeler,  from  New  England,  is  building  a  good  brick  house  by  the 
Blue  Anchor — Arthur  Cook  is  building  him  a  brave  brick  house, 
near  William  Trampton's,  on  the  Front  street — and  William  Tramp- 
ton  has  since  built  a  good  brick  house  by  his  brewhouse  and  bake- 
house, and  let  the  other  for  an  ordinary. 

Mrs.  Lyle,  an  ancient  inhabitant,  seen  by  Charles  Thomson,  who 
had  come  out  with  William  Penn,  said  they  chose  to  locate  on  the 
Dock  creek  as  a  place  of  business,  because  of  its  convenient  and 
beautiful  stream,  which  afTorded  them  the  means  of  having  vessels 
come  up  close  under  their  bakehouse,  located  below  Second  street. 
The  ancient  Mrs.  Claypole  too,  who  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Wal- 
nut street,  east  of  Second  street,  spoke  much  of  the  beautiful  pros- 
pect before  their  door,  down  a  green  bank  to  the  pretty  Dock  creek 
stream. 

Henr}-  Reynolds,  of  Nottingham,  (Md.)  a  public  Friend,  lived  to 
the  age  of  94  years,  and  at  his  S4th  year  came  to  Philadelphia  with 
his  grandson  Israel,  who  since  told  me  of  it.  He  there  showed  him 
an  old  low  hipped-roof  house  in  Front  street,  above  the  Drawbridge, 
(western  side)  at  which  place  he  said  he  had  often  cultivated  corn. 
He  said  he  often  used  to  sit  in  a  canoe  in  Dock  creek,  at  the  back 
end  of  that  lot,  (which  belonged  to  him,)  and  there  caught  many  and 
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excellent  fish.  He  told  him  also  of  many  occasions  in  which  he 
was  in  the  company  and  converee  of  William  Peim,  both  before  and 
after  his  leaving  Cliichesler  in  England,  from  which  said  Henry 
came. 

"What  is  curions  in  the  above  case  is,  that  the  above-described  lot 
of  Henry  Reynolds,  which  ran  from  Front  to  Second  street  quite 
across  the  creek,  was  at  first  so  little  regarded  by  him,  (who  had  gone 
to  his  lands,  of  1000  acres,  at  Nottingham,  near  the  line,  and  deem- 
ed at  the  time  as  within  Penn's  province,)  that  he  took  no  measures 
nor  pains  to  exclude  the  city  scjuatters.  It  was  assumed  by  others; 
and  the  pacific  principles  of  the  owner  would  not  allow  him  to  con- 
tend for  it.  The  holders  had  procured  a  fictitious  title,  from  two 
maiden  women  of  the  name,  in  Jersey,  but  they  were  not  relatives, 
and  had  made  no  claim  !  The  present  Israel  Reynolds,  of  Notting- 
ham, and  other  heirs,  where  the  family  is  numerous,  tried  the  case 
of  ejectment  some  years  ago  before  Judge  M'Kean,  who  charged  the 
jury  not  to  allow  such  long  unmolested  possession  to  prevail,  as  a 
necessary  means  of  preventir>g  numerous  other  contentions ;  for,  in 
truth,  many  of  the  country  settlers  who  became  entitled  to  corre- 
sponding city  lots,  so  little  regarded  their  value,  as  to  utterly  neglect 
them — or,  at  best,  they  leased  them  for  a  trifle  for  one  hundred  years, 
which  they  then  deemed  equivalent  to  an  eternity ;  but  which  now, 
in  several  cases,  I  am  told,  is  becoming  an  object  to  reclaim  by  un- 
expected heirs,  or,  more  properly,  by  sordid  persons  with  no  better 
titles  than  their  knowing  the  defects  in  the  titles  of  present  and  long 
undisputed  occupants. 

In  1699,  the  only  two  tanyards,  then  in  the  city,  were  then  on 
Dock  creek,  viz. :  Hudson's  and  Lambert's,  and  but  few  houses  near 
them ;  and  yet,  from  those  few  houses,  many  died  of  yellow  fever, 
communicated  from  Lambert,  who  sickened  and  died  in  two  days! 

"  In  1704,  the  Grand  Jury  present  "  the  bridge,  going  over  the 
dock  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,"  as  insufficient  and  dangerous  to 
man  and  beast.     It  was  for  a  while  before  used  as  a  ferry  place. 

In  1706,  the  Grand  Jury  again  speak  of  the  place  of  the  bridge, 
saying  they  have  viewed  the  same,  and  found  the  bridge  had  been 
broken  down,  and  carried  away  by  storm,  and  recommend  it  to  be 
rebuilt. 

They  present  also  the  wharves  between  Anthony  Morris'  brew- 
house  (above  the  bridge)  and  John  Jones',  as  very  injurious  to  the 
people  along  King  street — (now  Water  street.) 

In  1712,  they  again  present  the  public  kennel  there  as  full  of 
standing  water. 

In  1713,  they  present,  as  not  passable,  the  Drawbridge  (the  first 
time  so  named !)  at  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  and  the  causeway 
at  the  end  of  said  bridge.  And  again,  they  say,  "  the  bridge  at  the 
dock  mouth,"  and  the  causeway  betwixt  that  and  Society  Hill,  want 
repair — so  also  the  bridge  over  the  dock  and  Second  street. 

In  1739,  the  citizens  present  a  petition  that  the  six  tanners  on 
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dotk  crock  shall  be  oblijfed  to  remove  their  ynrds  oiil  of  ilic  (own, 
and  as  hi-iiii,'  nuisances  and  rhokin«r  uj)  (he  dork,  whi<h  nscd  to  he 
na\ii;altlf  loinaMly  iis  hiL:li  as  'riiiid  direct.  'I'licy  lonipioniise,  by 
aiiu'einij  to  pave  (heir  yauls,  iVc.,  and  not  (hneallei  (o  hum  (heir  (an 
on  (lie  premises,  so  as  to  smoke  (Ih"  nritihlxuhood. 

In  !?;>'.•,  Ilanuhon's  tine  new  hnihhiii^s  near  (he  hii(l>,n'  [die  sanie 
])lace  lad'ly  liearini;  his  nann\  on  (lie  nordi  side  of  (Im'  dork,]  took 
tire,  and  were  called  a  i,Teat  loss,  as  an  ornament  to  the  town — (hey 
had  been  used  for  a  danrini][  riK)m.  They  were  consumed  before 
they  were  finished.  ( »nly  three  yeare  before,  IJudd'a  long  row  iodk. 
fire,  but  was  extin^ui.-hed. 

In  1710 — A  stone  bridge  was  erected  over  Dock  creek  at  Third 
street — (he  mason  work  done  by  Thomas  Hallowell  for  J  2S,  and 
the  stone  ami  lime  cos(in!]^  XoX.  The  orii^inal  account  of  which,  in 
the  handwiiiinj;  of  Andrew  Hiuuihon,  Escp,  is  in  my  possession. 

In  1711,  (he  (irand  Jury  present  the  streets  laid  out  along  each 
side  of  the  dock  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  as  well  as  the 
said  dock,  as  much  encumbered  by  laying  great,  heaps  of  tan  therein. 
In  High  street  the  water-course,  from  the  widow  Harman's  to  the 
common-shore  across  High  street,  is  veiy  much  gullied  and  danger- 
ous. Thus  intim.uing,  as  I  conceive,  that  there  was  then  a  com- 
mon-shore or  landing  for  wood,  etc.,  as  high  up  Dock  creek  as  to 
the  corner  of  l-Viurih  and  High  streets. 

In  1712,  John  Hudd,  as  heir  to  "  Budd's  long  row,"  claims  ihe 
ends  of  (he  lois  bordeiing  on  the  dock,  and  publicly  proposes  to 
convey  "  the  whole  swamp"  (the  present  Dock  street)  to  any  who 
will  buy  his  titles. 

In  1717,  the  Grand  Jury  present  that  it  is  the  universal  complaint 
of  all  the  neighbours  adjacent  to  the  dock,  that  a  swamp,  near  it, 
for  want  of  cleansing,  etc.,  [by  not  draining  along  Spruce  street,  I 
presume,]  has  been  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  last  summer. 

In  1717 — October — On  a  representation  made  to  the  Common 
Council,  that  "  the  swamp  between  Budd's  row  and  Society  Hill," 
as  it  now  lies,  is  a  great  nuisance,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of 
those  near  it,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  Benjamin  Franklin,  William 
Logan,  (fcc.,  as  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  re- 
moving the  nuisance,  and  of  improving  the  said  swamp — [laying 
along  on  the  north  side  of  Spruce  street,  where  is  now  the  city  lot.] 
At  (he  same  time  an  address  was  moved  to  the  proprietor  on  the 
same  occasion.  Afterwards,  in  February,  1748,  the  committee  report, 
that  there  shall  be  a  convenient  dock  of  sixty  feet  wide  as  far  as  the 
said  swamp  extends  westwards, — a  branch  of  thirty  feet  wide  on  the 
south-west,  and  forty  feet  wide  on  the  north-w'est,  to  be  left  open 
for  the  reception  of  flats,  boats,  and  other  small  craft — that  the  re- 
mainder ought  to  be  filled  up  above  the  side,  and  walled  in  with  a 
stone  wall,  and  made  landing  places  for  wood,  &c. — that  the  said 
dock  be  dug  out,  so  deep  that  the  bottom  may  always  be  covered 
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with  water — that  the  common  sewer  on  the  south-west  hranch 
(Little  Dock  street  now)  be  continued  to  the  dock.  They  fuillicr 
add,  that  the  owners,  adjoining  to  the  dock,  have  agreed  to  dig  out 
their  respective  shares,  provided  the  city  bear  the  expense  of  the 
floodgates  at  the  several  bridges. 

In  17-18,  Secretary  Peters,  in  writing  to  the  proprietaries,  speaks 
of  filling  up  the  dock  swamp  ground  on  the  northern  side  of  Spruce 
street,  by  u?ing  the  ground  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  As  the 
Dock  creek,  by  neglect,  was  sufiered  to  fill  up  and  so  have  its  l)ot- 
tom  exposed  to  the  eye  and  to  the  sunbeams,  it  was  deemed  by 
some  likely  to  be  pernicious  to  health.  Such  physicians  as  were 
unfriendly  to  its  continuance  openly  declared  it  pernicious.  Doctor 
Bond,  for  instance,  asserted  that  fewer  ounces  of  bark  would  be 
used,  after  its  filling  up,  than  pounds  before!  Doctor  Rush,  after 
him,  in  later  time,  gave  his  influence  to  have  it  filled  up,  by  ex- 
citing the  people  to  an  alarm  for  their  health ;  for  some  time  he  stood 
cpiite  unsupported.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  thouglit  a  stream 
of  water,  changing  with  the  tide,  an  ornament  to  the  city,  (among 
whom  Tench  Francis  appeared  as  a  leader  and  a  writer,)  v/ere 
strenuous  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  original  creek.  In  the 
present  day,  we  are  aware  that  a  dredge  could  keep  it  deep  enough, 
and  the  rich  deposit  for  the  use  of  land  might  defray  the  expense. 

In  1750,  they  present  the  arch  over  the  Dock  creek,  on  Chesnut 
street,  as  fallen  down  and  dangerous, — and 

Tn  17.)l,  they  present  that  part  of  Front  street  southward  of  the 
Drawbridge,  and  opposite  to  the  city  lots,  as  impassable  for  want  of 
filling  up,  &c. — and 

In  1 753,  they  present  Spruce  street,  from  Front  to  near  Second 
street,  as  impassable. 

In  1753,  "  The  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  Philadelphia"  pro- 
pose to  let  the  lot  of  ground  of  one  hundred  feet  in  breadtli  on  the 
east  side  of  Front  street,  north  of  the  Drawbridge,  thence  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  into  the  river.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  "War- 
dens, Commissioners,  Assessors,  and  Overseers  of  the  poor,  at  the 
request  of  the  Freemen  of  this  city,  present  a  memorial  to  the  Mayor 
and  Commonalty,  assembled  on  fbe  16tli  of  February,  1753;  an 
abstract  of  which  reads,  to  wit:  "  That  by  the  mutual  consent  of  our 
worthy  proprietary  and  the  inhabitants,  the  two  public  landing 
places,  at  the  Penny-pot  house  and  Blue  Anchor,  were  appointed 
to  be  left  open  and  common,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  as 
much  so  as  any  of  the  streets." 

'•  That  tlic  landing  place  at  the  Blue  Anchor,  was  at  first  very 
large  and  commodious,  and  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at 
present.  That  in  or  about  the  year  1GS9,  the  proprietary  commis- 
sioners made  grants  to  several  persons  for  lots  on  the  river  Delaware, 
which  were  a  part  of  the  said  lar)ding  place." — 

''  That  the  Mayor  and  inliabitants,  knowing  these  grants  were  an 
infraction  of  their  riirhts  in  the  same,  petitioned  the  Governor  and 
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CouucW  for  rt'ilic.'v-^;  tliat  iluTofoio,  tho  siiitl  (Jovcrnor  and  (^'ouiuil 
docriHil  iho  rcMJioval  mul  cloaninct;  ttf  iiiatciials  jVum  tln^  same,  so  as 
to  ri\'itoic  llu'  saiiu"  lo  ill*'  orij^iiial  ilc.'^ii^ii  of  a  public  and  coniinoii 
landini; ;  llial  ihrri-riuv,  the  landini^  placf  rrniaincd  free  and  open 
upwards  of  sixty  yt'^ns — lliat  ihr  cliailcr  of  1701  oidaincd  llic  said 
landing;  places  to  l)e  loft  open  mul  connnon.  'JMiat  by  lout,'  v\\n'.- 
rionco.tlie  saiil  landin£js  n]>i)ear  to  be  of  great  service,  an'ordini;  land- 
ins^  for  fire-wood,  charcoal,  bark,  timber,  boards,  stones.  That  the 
inhabitants  are  much  dissntislicd  with  the  j)roposal  to  let  the  said 
landiui;  jilace  on  frround-rent  for  ever,  and  therefor(^  hope  they  will 
rescind  tlieir  Resolutions  to  lot  the  same."     It  was  not  lei. 

In  17()1  the  ( 'oMUuon  Coimcil  resolve  to  build  a  lish-niarkef, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  fillint!:  up  the  vacancy  between  the  new  stone 
bridfje  on  Front  street  and  the  wooden  bridge  on  Kitig  street, 
(Water  street.)  The  stone  bridge  was  built  the  year  preceding. 
About  this  tinic  parts  of  Front  and  Water  streets  were  paved.  The 
same  building  which  was  the  fish  market  was  standing,  in  altered  con- 
dition, as  a  store  until  lately.     It  was  raised  chiefly  by  subscription. 

The  present  aged  Colonel  A.  J.  Morris  told  me  he  remembered, 
in  his  youth,  seeing  men  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  Second 
street  bridge  over  Dock  creek,  to  make  a  bridge  of  stone.  There  he 
saw  the  Irish  diggers  rejoicing,  and  saying  they  had  dug  up  pure 
Irish  turf!  He  saw  lumps,  from  a  great  depth,  having  a  congeries 
of  black  roots.  This  agrees  with  the  fact  of  liaving  to  drive  piles 
for  the  Insurance  Office  on  the  north-east  comer,  and  also  with  the 
fact  of  Iiaving  to  dig  seventeen  feet  for  the  foundation  of  F.  West's 
house  in  Dock  street,  where,  at  twelve  to  thirteen  feet,  they  came  to 
complete  turf. 

1G67. — The  Walnut  street  and  Third  street  bridges,  across  the 
Dock  creek,  existed  as  late  as  this  time,  because  both  are  publicly 
referred  to  then,  in  relation  to  a  bill  of  sale  for  ground  there.  Very 
lately,  too,  remains  of  the  Third  street  bridge  w'ere  found  under 
ground  in  digging  near  Girard's  Bank. 

Tlie  aged  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  told  me 
he  remembered  an  acquaintance  who  came  out  at  the  first  settlement 
with  Penn,  and  wintered  his  vessel  at  the  lower  part  of  Dock  har- 
bour, as  a  security  against  the  ice.  He  also  told  me  that  he  had, 
himself,  seen  sloops  and  schooners  loading  and  unloading  flour,  grain, 
<5cc.,  in  all  the  length  of  Dock  creek,  up  to  Second  street  bridge. 
The  foot-pavements  of  Dock  street  are  much  higher  now  than  tlien, 
probably  as  much  as  four  to  five  feet.  Some  of  the  old  houses 
lately  in  Dock  street  would  prove  this,  by  going  down  steps  to  the 
first  floor,  where  they  originally  were  up  a  step  or  two  above  ground. 
The  making  a  great  tunnel  through  Dock  creek,  and  filling  up  so 
much  earth,  was  a  labour  of  great  magnitude,  in  the  year  1784, 
when  it  was  executed.  Tanyards  on  Third  street,  south  of  Girard's 
Bank,  adjacent  to  Dock  creek,  remained  there  until  a  few  years  ago, 
resting  full  three  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  Third  street. 
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I  am  much  indebted  to  the  intcUigence  and  observation  of  the 
late  Samuel  Richards,  a  long  resident  of  "  Dudd's  row,"  for  his  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  facts  and  occurrences  in  his  neighbourhood. 
He  was  a  silversmith — of  the  Society  of  Friends — died  in  Septem- 
ber, J  827,  in  his  59th  year.  I  connect  his  connnunicalions  with 
the  following  facts,  lo  wit : 

Budd''s  row  was  formerly  ten  houses  in  all.  Five  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  Front  street  nearest  to  the  Drawbridge,  on  the  north  end,  were 
built  first;  then  five  more  in  continuation  and  further  north.  They  were 
the  first  built  houses  in  Philadelphia — (Uiat  is,  the  first  five ;  and  the 
"  sixth  house,"  was  the  house,  now  down,  the  second  door  north  of  Wal- 
nut street,  on  the  west  side  of  Front  street.)  The  houses  of  Budd's  row 
were  all  two  stories,  were  first  framed  of  heavy  timber  and  filled  with 
bricks ;  die  wood,  however,  was  concealed,  and  only  showed  the  lintels 
or  plate  pieces  over  the  windows  and  doors,  which  were  covered  vvidi 
mouldings  ;  the  upriglits  for  windows  and  doors  were  grooved  into  that 
cross  timber,  and  looked  like  ordinary  door  and  window-frames.  The 
whole  buildings  were  founded  under  ground  on  a  layer  of  sap  slab- 
boards,  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  when  some  of  them  were  taken  up, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  by  Richards,  to  build  his  present  three-story  brick 
house.  No.  136,  they  were  all  hard  and  sound ;  but  after  a  week's  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  and  air,  crumbled  into  dust! 

This  "  row"  of  houses  was  so  much  lower  than  the  present  Front 
street,  that  for  many  years  (I  remember  it)  die  paved  carriage-street  was 
from  three  to  four  feet  higher  towards  the  Drawbridge  than  the  foot-pave- 
ment along  the  row,  and,  therefore,  there  was  at  the  gutter-way  a  wall  of 
defence,  to  keep  the  pebble-pavement  from  falling  in  on  the  foot-pave- 
ment, and  a  line  of  post  and  handrail  also  protected  it.  At  the  soudi  end 
of  the  foot-pavement,  to  ascend  up  into  Dock  street,  there  was  a  fiiglit  of 
four  steps  and  a  handrail — this  was  before  the  old  tavern,  then  called  the 
Boatswain  and  Call,  but  which  was  originally  Guest's  "  Blue  Anchor," 
the  first  built  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  where  William  Penn  first  landed 
from  Chester. 

The  houses  numbered  126  and  128,  were  the  only  houses  lately 
remaining  of  the  original  row,  and  they  were  of  the  second  row.  They 
had  heavy  girders  exposed  along  the  ceiling  overhead,  and  have  had 
their  lower  floors  raised,  and  they  are  still  below  the  street;  they  were 
ver)'  respectable  looking  houses,  now  modernised  with  large  bulk  win- 
dows. The  whole  row  of  ten  houses  went  up  to  the  "stone  hou.se"  of 
Andrew  Doe,  now  plastered  over.  All  the  houses  once  had  leaden 
framed  windows,  of  diagonal  squares,  and  all  Uie  cellars  were  paved,  and 
used  to  have  water  in  them  occasionally. 

The  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Front  street,  too,  of  tlie  first  day,  were 
all  lower  than  die  street,  and  had  also  a  wall  of  defence ;  the  descent  of 
Front  street  began  at  the  "  stone  house"  on  the  west ;  and  on  the  east  side 
as  high  up  as  the  present  high  observatory  house — (probably  the  tenth 
liouse  from  die  present  south  end.)  IMorris'  malthouse  was  there,  and 
his  brewhouse  was  on  the  east  side  of  Water  street.  In  one  of  lliese  the 
Raptists,  in  1700,  kept  their  Meeting. 

Dock  street  was  left  open,  forming  a  square  (oblong)  at  the  Draw- 
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bridgp,  8o  as  lo  l>r  tliijj  I'Ul,  down  Id  S|)nic»'  slivfl,  lor  sliips;  hut  wliilo 
il  was  in  n  Niato  of  wlioitlcln-rry  swamp  ( or  unclian^jcd  iVoni  thai,  its 
original  slairj  old  Htiijaniin  Loxicv,  who  tlicd  in  IKOl,  at  \\\v  ai;c  of  Sl*, 
lillcd  it  lip,  when  n  vonnir  man,  lor  his  hoard-yard.  OhI  Jolin  howncs 
(who  hvfd  in  I^uthPs  rowl  lohl  Hicliards  iha(  he  often  f^athcicd  whoitlc- 
horrifs  in  the  swanip,  «>n  the  north  sith*  of  Sj)rurc  hired,  lie  and  others 
told  Hirhard.s  too,  that  Dock  creek,  hefore  directed  oiil  under  the  j)res(  nt 
hrid>;e,  nsed  nn)re  natnmlly,  or  nt  least  equally  so,  to  <:o  ont  to  the  river 
acn'.vs  Spriicf,  west  of  Front  .street,  and  then  traversed  \N  ater  .'itreet,  north 
of  Snns'  house. 

Siunuel  Hichanls.  when  diiiirin<;  down  the  old  cellar  to  lay  a  dee|ier 
foundation  to  huild  his  present  house,  (No.  l!^(i,)  at  the  depth  often  feet, 
cauje  to  the  root  or  stiinip  of  a  tree,  eisrhteeii  inches  in  diameter,  and  in 
Its  roots,  at  their  junction  with  the  stump,  he  fcnind  a  six-jionnd  cannon 
hall,  of  which  he  made  me  a  present;  it  was  not  iiidiedded,  hut  ajjpciued 
to  have  heen  shot  into  the  cluster  of  roots. 

At  the  house.  No.  lii~.  Front  street,  where  John  Crowley  lately  lived, 
which  was  hnilt  up  in  1 800,  ami  liudtPs  house  taken  down,  for  Judirc 
Mark  Wilcox,  near  the  first  cellar  wall,  and  deeper  than  the  first  founda- 
tion, (helow  the  slahs,)  they  came  to  an  entire  box  of  white  pipes! 
Ilichards  saw  thein. 

Richards'"  father,  and  others,  often  told  him  that  tidewaters  used  lo  go 
as  high  up  Little  Dock  street  water  as  to  St.  Peter''s  church.  The  tunnel 
now  (Tocs  there  in  the  old  bed.  and  luulcr  the  lot  which  was  Parson 
Duche's  house.  They  also  told  Jlichards,  that  when  Penn  first  came  to 
the  city,  he  came  in  a  boat  from  Chester,  and  landed  at  Guest's  Blue 
Anchor  tavern — this  was  an  undoubted  tradition,  and  was  then,  no  doubt, 
the  easiest  means  of  transportation  or  travelliiiff.  [Guest  was  a  Friend, 
and  was  in  the  Jlrst  Assembly.]  When  Richards  was  a  boy  (and  before 
his  time)  the  Blue  Anclior  was  kept  bv  three  Friends  in  succession — say, 
Rees  Price,  Peter  Howard,  and  Benjamin  Iluniphrcys — they  told  of  Penn's 
landinsf  there. 

In  rebuilding'  Garrett's  house,  on  the  site  of  the  Blue  Anchor  inn,  they 
had  to  drive  piles  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep  to  get  a  solid  foundation  ;  they 
cost  '^800.  [Does  not  this  indicate  a  much  deeper  original  creek  in 
Dock  street  than  is  generally  remembered  !] 

A  foot-bridge  used  to  cross  Dock  creek,  from  the  west  end  of  Garrett's 
stores,  (on  the  south  end  of  Dock  street,)  over  to  near  IloUingworth's 
stone  house.  It  was  a  bridge  with  handrails,  and  was  very  high  to  permit 
vessels  to  pass  under  it. 

In  the  cellar  door  area  of  Levi  Ilollingsworih's  stone  house,  there  was 
formerly  a  ver\' celebrated  spring,  which  was  much  resorted  to;  and  John 
Townsend,  when  ajed  78,  an  uncle  of  Richards,  told  me  he  often  drank 
excellent  water  from  it — it  still  exists,  and  is  covered  over  in  Hollings- 
worth's  cellar.  Fornierly  there  was  a  frame  house  directly  in  front  of 
the  stone  house — both  Avere  owned  by  William  Brown,  a  noted  public 
Friend. 

A  little  north  of  this  spring  stood  a  high  mast-pole,  surmounted  at  the 
top  with  what  was  called  "  the  nine-gun  battery,"  being  a  triangle,  on 
each  angle  of  which  were  three  wooden  guns,  with  their  tomkins  in,  Sec. 
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Isaac  Vaniiost  was  a  piimpmaker,  and  this  was  his  sign  ;  before  his  yard 
lay  many  pine  h)ifs  tlDaling  in  tlic  clock. 

The  lots  apperUiining  to  Biidd's  row  all  run  out  to  Dock  street,  and 
now  one  of  the  ancient  houses  remain  there,  a  two-story  brick  ;  which 
is  three  feet  below  the  pavement. 

Mr.  Menzies,  a  watclimaker,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Spruce  and 
Front  streets,  and  Paul  Freno,  a  neighbour,  told  me  that  Loxley 
told  them,  that  about  thirty  years  ago,  at  digging  the  pump-well  in 
Spruce  street,  before  B.  Graves'  door,  the  diggers  dug  into  .something 
like  the  stern  part  of  a  vessel,  and  that  the  blue  earth  which  came  up, 
when  dried  and  put  to  the  fire,  inflamed  like  gunpowder,  which  he  be- 
lieved it  was.  Menzies  seemed  to  discredit  this;  but  Freno  believed, 
and  so  did  the  sisters  of  Loxley,  (son  of  the  old  Captain  Loxley,)  whom 
I  consulted,  and  who  said  they  saw  the  blue  earth,  and  heard  it  said  that 
it  would  inllame. 

These  stories,  being  somewhat  current,  induced  a  belief  that  when 
Graves,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  took  down  the  old  buildings  along 
Spruce  street  there,  to  rebuild  his  present  three  houses,  that  he  should 
probably  find  some  remains  of  a  vessel,  and  also  that  it  would  prove  a 
boggy  foundation.  He,  therefore,  prepared  large  flat  stones  to  found  his 
foundation  upon;  but,  to  his  surprise,  it  was  not  necessary, and  he  found 
at  a  proper  depth  good  sand.  But  as  the  imagination  was  active,  some 
of  the  workmen,  whom  I  saw,  told  me  they  had  actually  come  to  the 
deck  of  a  vessel !  But  1  am  satisfied  it  was  merely  the  remains  of  a  kind 
of  tanyard,  which  had  sunk  hogsheads  and  such  slender  vats  for  lime- 
pits,  as  I\Ir.  Graves  assured  me  lie  was  satisfied  they  were.  Some  of  the 
boards  there  they  took  for  a  deck  ! 

There  is  direct  evidence  that  the  river  came,  in  some  early  day,  up 
Spruce  street,  probably  to  Little  Dock  street,  because  all  the  houses  on 
the  south  side  of  Spruce  street  have  now  to  have  very  shallow  cellars, 
and  as  high  up  as  P.  Freno's  house.  No.  28,  (three  doors  west  of  Graves') 
water  still  occasionally  overflows  his  shallow  cellar.  Graves'  cellars  are 
all  very  shallow.  The  houses  on  both  sides  of  Front  street,  below  Spruce 
street,  to  the  fifth  house  on  the  west,  and  to  the  sixth  house  on  the  east, 
liave  all  water  in  their  cellars,  and  some  have  sink  wells,  and  others  have 
wells  and  pumps  in  them.  The  bakehouse,  No.  146,  (an  old  house  on 
the  west  side,)  is  now  emptied  every  morning  of  some  water,  and  the 
house  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Spruce  and  Front  streets  is  pumped  out 
every  dav.  None  of  these  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Front  street  have 
any  privies  in  their  cellars,  because  of  the  inability  to  dig  them  there. 
The  house  on  the  east  side  of  Water  street.  No.  135,  at  the  corner  of  the 
first  alley  below  Spruce  street,  has  a  drain,  running  down  that  alley 
(Wain's)  to  the  river.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  P.  Freno,  thirty  years 
ago,  while  he  lived  there ;  he  told  me  he  found  tlie  pebble  pavement  to 
cave  in  just  in  front  of  the  sill  of  his  cellar  door,  and  lie  had  the 
curiosity  to  dig  down  to  it:  at  two  feet  below  the  cellar  level,  he  found  a 
wooden  trunk  of  two  and  a  half  feet  square,  somewhat  decayed;  before 
he  came  to  it,  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  flapping  of  fish  in  it  from  the 
river;  he  believed  it  traversed  Water  street,  and  was  an  original  drain 
from  tlie  dock  water  in  Front  street,  kc.  Others  persons  tell  me  that 
that  alley  has  since  several  times  caved  in  and  been  filled  up,  but  with- 
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oiil  (lijjpiiiij  down   to   rxamiiio  the  r.msr.      I  rxpcct   tlir  wliarf  li:is-  no'.v 
cm  olVilu*  drain. 

Mr.  Fhmh)  told  nit\  tliat  in  Inyiiiii  ilir  wntor  pipes  tlicy  foiuid  in  Spruce 
street,  near  (inncs\  small  brick  tniniels,  as  if  intendcMl  for  drains  oriiji- 
nnllv  from  ilie  houses;  and  at  the  corner  of  Sprnee  and  I'rotit  streets 
there  appear  two  or  throe  drains  of  llat  stones,  inclininjj  towards  the 
river.  At  Hl)out  the  sixth  house  in  Kront  below  Spruce  street,  the  ijravil 
hill  of  Si>ciety  Hill  hef^ins  to  show  itself  in  digging  to  lay  the  water 
pipes. 

.Mrs.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Heese,  d!i\ightors  of  old  (^aptain  nenjamin 
I.o\lcy,  who  died  in  ISUl,  at  Sl2  years  of  age,  related  to  mc  that  they 
were  told  hv  tluir  father,  that  when  he  l)uilt  the  row  of  three  thrce- 
storv  brick  houses  in  which  they  dwell,  called  Loxley's  Court,  (pro- 
bablv  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  back  from  the  soulh  side  of  Spruce 
street)  he  built  it  near  the  margin  of  Society  Hill,  and  there  were  then  no 
houses  in  advance  of  him  on  Sjiruce  street,  as  there  arc  now.  His  court 
yard,  now  of  thirty  feet  depth,  in  which  used  to  be  a  fine  green  bank  and 
beautiful  fruit  trees,  (which  the  Hrilish  cut  down,)  went  to  the  extrrmo 
margin  of  the  original  swamp  ground.  His  houses  were  cut  into  the  hill, 
for  the  garden  of  his  house  in  the  rear  is  full  five  feet  higher  tluin  tlie 
front  lot  vard. 

He  told  his  daughters  that  all  the  open  square  on  the  north  side  of 
Spruce  street,  from  Front  up  to  Little  Dock  street,  he  had  filled  up  at 
great  expense,  and  with  many  thousand  loads  of  earth,  for  the  use  of  the 
area  for  a  term  of  years  for  a  lumber  yard.  (I  find  he  advertises  lumber 
there  for  sale  in  17oe5.)  He  told  them  it  was  all  a  whortleberry  swamp 
before  he  began  to  fill  it  up. 

He  told  them  he  had  gone  in  a  boat  up  the  south-west  branch  of  the 
dock  water,  in  high  tides,  up  as  high  as  Union  and  Third  streets. 

He  told  iliem  he  had  heard  Whitfield  preach  from  the  balcony  of  his 
liouse,  No.  177  south  Second  street,  at  the  corner  of  Little  Dock  street, 
and  that  there  was  a  spring  open  then  opposite,  at  tlie  foot  of  a  rising 
ground,  on  the  lot  where  Captain  Cadwallader  lived,  and  wliere  Girard 
lias  since  built  four  large  houses.  He  had  to  drive  piles  to  make  the 
foundation  over  the  spring.  Samuel  Coatcs  confirmed  this  same  fact  to 
me  of  the  spring,  and  Whitfield's  preaching  there. 

Some  amusing  traits  of  old  Captain  Loxley's  usefulness  as  an  artillery 
man,  to  defend  the  city  against  the  Paxtang  boys,  is  told  by  Graydon  in 
his  memoirs.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  in  17o6,  on  the 
alarm  of  Braddock's  defeat  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Thomas  "Wood  told  me  he  remembered  Dock  street  water — 
the  sides  of  the  water  passage  were  all  of  hewn  stone,  and  had  seve- 
ral stej)s  occasionally  down  to  the  water.  He  remembered  several 
tanyards  on  the  western  side,  near  to  the  southern  end,  viz  :  Morris', 
Rutherford's,  Snowden's;  and  next  to  these  was  Isaac  Vannost's 
pump  and  block  shop,  having  many  pine  logs  laying  before  it  in  the 
water. 

At  Tiiomas  Shield's  house,  No.  13  Dock  street,  in  digging  for  a 
foundation,  they  came  to  a  regular  hearth  and  chimney;  the  hearth 
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lay  one  and  a  half  feet  below  spring  tide  mark.     It  might  be  ques- 
tioned whether  tides  rose  so  high  formerly  as  before. 

Tlie  streets  verging  to  Dock  street  had  formerly  a  very  considera- 
ble descent — thus  down  Walnut  street  from  Third  street,  was  once 
a  hill,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  its  going  down  hill  from  Walnut 
street  towards  Girard's  Bank.  Where  little  Dock  street  joins  to 
Second  street  some  of  the  houses,  still  there,  show  that  the  street  has 
been  raised  above  them  fully  four  feet ;  there  was  originally  a  hollow 
there. 

Mr.  Samuel  Richards  told  me  he  saw  the  laying  of  the  first  tunnel  (in 
1784)  along  the  line  of  Dock  creek — it  is  laid  on  logs  framed  together 
and  then  planked,  and  thus  the  semicircular  arch  rests  upon  that 
base.  He  thinks  nothing  remarkable  was  seen  or  dug  out,  as  they 
did  not  go  deeper  than  the  loose  mire  required.  He  said  boys  were 
often  drowned  there  before  it  was  filled  up.  Much  of  the  earth  used 
in  filling  it  up  was  drawn  from  Pear  street  liill,  and  from  Society 
Hill — from  that  part  of  it  which  lay  on  the  west  side  of  Front  street, 
between  Lombard  and  South  streets.  It  was  there  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  present  street.  While  digging  there  the  bank  fell  in  and 
smothered  four  boys  in  their  play. 

An  old  bakehouse,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Dock  and  Second 
streets,  of  large  size,  was  occupied  by  Middleton  in  war  times ;  and 
tJtere  a  friend  of  mine  has  seen  shallops  bring  flour — they  had  falling 
masts  to  pass  under  the  Second  street  bridge.  Another  bakehouse 
was  just  below  Second  street,  on  the  east  side,  and  is  mentioned,  be- 
cause it  was  celebrated  then  for  baking  family  dishes.  The  dock 
was  then  bare  at  low  tide. 

Floods  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  High  streets  were  frequent. 
Houses  near  the  corner  had  cellar  drains,  and  guard  walls  before 
cellar  windows  two  or  three  feet  high ;  even  the  doors  had  o  sliding 
board  to  fit  tight  to  exclude  floods.  All  this  was  indispensable 
before  the  tunnel  was  made,  and  proves  the  natural  rush  of  waters 
along  "  the  deep  valley,"  once  there,  and  along  the  Dock  creek, 
down  to  Chestnut  and  Third  streets.  On  the  1st  July,  1S42,  a  sud- 
den and  heavy  rain,  which  could  not  find  suflficient  passage  in  the 
culvert,  there  flooded  all  the  basement  stores  of  the  buildings  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Fourth  and  High  streets. 

An  elderly  gentleman  has  given  me  his  recollections  and  opinions 
of  Dock  creek,  and  what  he  deems  sufficient  reason  for  filling  it  up 
and  leaving  only  a  tunnel  there.  He  says,  "  few  people  at  the  time 
regretted  the  dock  being  arched  over ;  a  dredge  would  have  had 
constant  employ.  It  was  bare  at  half  tide;  at  high  water  great 
patches  of  green  mud  floated  on  it.  The  fish  kept  out  of  it,  except 
suckers,  and  they  soon  floated  belly  up,  gaspini^.  Several  privies 
are  still  emptied  into  it.  Raynal's  '•  European  Settlement"  gives  a 
description  of  the  dock  as  "  a  beautiful  stream,  bordered  with  rows  of 
trees,  and  between  the  trees  benches."  As  early  as  he  could  remem- 
ber, it  was  a  nuisance  from  Walnut  street  to  the  river.     A  few  refugee 
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whalt*  Imals  (|)ii/.«'s)  used  lo  l>i'  in  il,  wliicli  wexo  used  Itv  llio  Itoys. 
I  li,i\r  liri'M  ill  OHO  of  llu'iii  uiidcr  llic  iircli  iVmu  Waliml  slicct 
towanis  Tliiiil  sdrrt.  oovtMril  over  Itcforo  my  liiiM'.  'J'owiiids  llic 
cihI  of  llic  war,  a  lar<i«*  luinilior  of  lli<^  boys  ciiilxxlifd  ami  liail  rciru- 
lar  panulfs  on  Satuiilay?.  Tlu'y  formed  a  kind  of  foilification  in 
llio  diH'k,  ni\ir  iho  riul  «)f  Pear  istrect,  by  rnisinj^  llie  mud  so  jis  to  be 
above  ihi'  usual  liijih  walor,  mounU*d  with  camioii,  of  wbirb  many 
an  old  f;i?bionod  pcwU'r  dish  and  |)!a(<;  fonnctl  the  mrlal.  When 
till'  dock  wasaiclu'd  over  fmm  \\  ahmt  sircct  lo  (Ik;  diawbridi^e,  ibcrc 
were  several  ojM'niuijs  left  in  dillrrfiil  [)la<»'s.  One,  1  well  remem- 
ber, thirty  or  forty  feel  from  the  norih-east  corner  of  Dock  and 
Sccoiul.  It  was  four  or  five  feet  i-(|uarc,  and  had  a  slroni;  plank 
cover  on  hini^LV*.  The  raising;  this  door,  and  lettin<]f  it  suddenly  fall, 
was  a  i;reai  anuisenient  to  (he  boys,  and  became  an  annoyance  to 
Uie  neighbourhood.  It  sounded  loud  a.s  a  cannon;  (hey  were  closed 
when  Dock  street  was  paved  over.  For  niakiiif^lhc  arch,  (wo  laiirc 
lojTs  were  bedded  in  (he  mud,  and  on  (hem  a  stone  wall  was  built 
two  or  three  feet,  and  (hen  the  arch  of  brick.  TIkj  floor  was  of 
thick  pine  plank,  or  sleepers  of  the  same,  and  mad(^  dishini^.  The 
old  arch,  from  Walnut  lo  Third  street,  was  not,  1  think,  dis(url)ed. 
From  Third  it  was  continued  to  Fourth  street,  and  (hen  broui^dit 
down  from  Hii^h  slreet  to  join  it,  and  another  branch  went  up  to  the 
jail  wall,  passing  under  a  house  near  Fifth,  afterwards  built  by  B. 
W.  ^Morris.  In  the  middle  of  Dock  street,  nearly  in  a  range  with 
(he  alley  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  sink 
hole  fenced  round.  It  was  there  Governeur  Morris  met  with  the 
accident  which  cost  him  his  leg.  He  was  driving  in  his  phaeton,  and 
ran  against  the  posts  of  the  sink  and  upset,  and  broke  liis  leg.  He 
was  carried  to  a  house  close  by,  and  had  his  leg  amputated  with 
great  courage  and  composure,  holding  his  own  leg  with  both  hands, 
and  saying,  '  make  haste,  gentlemen.'  The  arch  gave  way  not 
long  after  it  was  finished,  between  Second  and  Walnut  streets,  but 
was  soon  repaired.  I  believe  that  was  the  only  place  in  the  new 
arch."  [In  1S30  it  required  to  be  repaired  twice  near  there,  say  ex- 
actly in  (he  centre  of  Walnut  and  Dock  streets.] 

The  Merchants'  Exchange  being  now  an  edifice  of  grandeur,  and 
of  general  public  interest,  1  have  set  down  some  special  facts  con- 
cerning it. 

In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  Exchange,  to  build 
which  they  took  down  several  brick  houses,  they  came  beneath  their 
foundations  to  the  remains  of  numerous  tan  vats,  in  sound  condition  ; 
saw  the  traces  of  a  run  or  brook  leading  into  Dock  creek.  The  ve- 
getable remains  in  it  had  formed  a  kind  of  peat,  w'hich  was  capable 
of  burning.  An  old  stone  was  found  with  an  inscription  of  «  luune 
and  (Into,  which  has  been  worked  into  the  wall  in  the  cellar  of  the 
Exchaufre.  and  may  be  seen. 

In  the  lime  of  my  youth  its  site  was  wholly  occupied,  except  for 
necessary  yards,  by  newdy  built  three  storied  brick  houses,  at  the 
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triangular  corner  formed  at  the  sonili-easlcmmost  ond,  with  hulk 
windows,  and  showy,  for  stores  and  thvcllinfrs,  (never  in  nuicli  repute 
as  stands,)  anil  about  four  houses  on  \Valnut  stre<!t,  fuiished  as  mer- 
chants' warehouses,  with  hoisting-  tackle,  vV:c.,  outside.  The  houses 
from  i/wnre  along  Walnut  to  Third  street  were  good  credital>le  brick 
three-storied  houses,  built  before  my  observation.  The  corner  house, 
at  the  north-cast  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  streets,  was  a  very  good 
looking  iiouse.  Tiie  buildings  along  Third  street,  up  to  Dock  street, 
were  small  two-storied  frames,  very  old;  when  originally  built,  were 
on  a  descending  /till,  or  inclined  plane,  down  to  the  original  Dock 
creek,  except  that  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Third  and  Dock  streets, 
where  now  stands  M'Gowan's  three-storied  brick  wine  store,  there 
was  before,  an  old  brick  house,  pretty  good,  of  two  stories.  Along 
Dock  street  there  was  a  yard  and  fence  from  that  corner  house  to  (he 
next  house,  a  three-storied  brick  tavern,  by  Gebler,  and  then  again  a 
yard  and  fence,  being  the  rear  yards  of  two  houses  on  Walnut  street, 
from  it  to  the  next  six  houses  in  the  aforesaid  line  of  new  houses  on 
Dock  street  to  the  south-easternmost  corner. 

The  new  exchange  was  estimated  to  cost  160.000  dollars  for  its 
building.  The  area  of  its  ground  cost  75,000  dollars  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  stockholders,  and  subject  to  1375  dollars  a  year  in  ground 
rents,  (the  probable  ^rs^  value  of  the  ground,  when  first  taken  up 
for  original  buildings.)  Now,  it  is  estimated  to  produce  in  rents 
15,000  dollars  a  year. 

The  whole  of  the  Dock  street  side  of  the  area  was  originally 
taken  up,  and  used  for  numerous  years,  as  a  collection  of  tanyards; 
and  considerable  of  their  remains,  (such  as  posts,  rail  fence,  (fcc.,) 
could  be  traced  in  the  yards,  when  digging  down  for  (he  foundations 
and  cellars  of  the  Exchange.  There  is  some  entertainment  to  the 
mind,  when,  in  contemplating  the  present  marble  edifice,  to  consider 
its  former  state  and  character ;  and  also,  to  contemplate,  in  compa- 
rison, the  smallness  7/0?^  of  the  once  big  "  Old  London  Collee 
House,"  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Front  and  High  streets. 

Some  of  the  houses  built  along  Dock  street,  about  the  time  of  (he 
revolution,  as  then  seen  by  my  informant,  were  constructed  of  logs 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  frame  work  filled  in  with  stone  and  mor(ar, 
to  prevent  their  sinking  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  afterwards. 

30 
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The  olil  Couit  House,  long  divested  of  i(s  original  honours  by 
l>riii<;  nppropriiitfil  (luriiiq  the  yoars  of  (ho  present  fjcMioration  to  tho. 
huiiiMc  purposes  of  otVitcts  and  hiiiil)cr  rooms  for  city  walcliinen  and 
ch'rks  of  tin-  inarkiMs,  vVr.,  hail  long  been  regarded  by  many  as  a 
rude  and  unibsliiigiiished  eiHfice. 

Hut  this  strurtiire,  diminutive  and  ignol)le  as  it  may  have  appeared 
to  our  nuulorn  conceptions,  wtis  tlie  e/iff-d\euvre  and  largest  en- 
deavour of  our  pilgrim  fathers.  Assessments,  gifts  and  fines,  were 
all  combined  to  give  it  the  amplitude  of  the  "  Great  Tovvne  House," 
or  "tniilil  Hall,"  as  it  was  occasionally  at  first  called.  In  tbe  then 
general  surrounding  waste,  (having  a  duck  pond  on  its  northern 
aspect,)  it  was  deemed  no  ill-graced  intrusion  to  place  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  intended  unencumbered  and  wide  street ; — an  excep- 
tion, however,  to  which  it  became  in  early  days  exposed,  by  pam- 
phlets, pasquinades,  &c.,  eliciting  on  one  occasion  "  the  second 
(an^ry)  address  of  Andrew  Marvell,"  &.c. 

Hefore  its  erection,  in  1707,  its  place  was  the  honoured  site  of  the 
great  town  bell,  erected  upon  a  mast,  whence  royal  and  provincial 
proclamations,  &-c.,  were  announced.  That  bell,  the  centenary  in- 
cumbent of  the  cupola,  could  it  rehearse  its  former  doings,  might, 
to  our  ears,  "a  tale  unfold"  of  times  and  incidents  by-gone,  which 
might  wonder-strike  our  citizens  ! — 

'TwoulJ  tell  of  things  so  old,  "  that  history's  pages 
Contain  no  records  of  its  early  ages  !" 

Among  the  relics  which  I  have  preserved  of  this  building,  is  a 
picturesque  view,  as  it  stood  in  primitive  times,  having  a  pillory, 
prison  cage,  6ic.  on  its  eastern  side,  and  the  "  Great  Meeting  house" 
of  Friends  on  the  south,  secluded  within  its  brick  wall-enclosure,  on 
ground  bestowed  by  the  Founder  "  for  truth's  and  Friends'  sake." 
I  have,  too,  an  original  MS.  paper  giving  in  detail  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  structure,  and  the  pavments,  "  by  the  penny  tax,"  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  and  showing,  in  that  day,  a  loss  of  "  old  cur- 
rency" of  one-third,  to  reduce  it  to  new, — and  withal,  presenting  a 
curious  exhibit  of  the  prices  of  materials  and  labour  in  that  eariy 
day — such  as  bricks  at  29s.  6d.  per  m.,  and  bricklaying  at  14s.  per 
m.,  making,  in  all,  an  expense  of  o^G16.  Samuel  Powell,  who  ac- 
quired so  much  wealth  by  city  property,  was  the  cai-penter. 

The  window  casements  were  originally  constructed  with  little 
panes  set  in  leaden  frames — and  the  basement  story,  set  on  arches, 
had  one  corner  for  an  auction  room,  and  the  remainder  was  occupied 
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by  the  millers  aiul  their  meal,  and  by  the  linen  and  stocking  makers 
from  Germaiitown.  \Vilhout  tlie  walls  on  the  western  side  stood 
some  moveable  shambles,  until  superseded,  in  1720,  by  a  short  brick 
market  house. 

The  meal  market  was  kept  afterwards  at  the  end  next  Third 
street.  It  was  built  somctbing  like  the  under  part  of  the  old  court 
house.  It  was  pulled  down  and  made  uniform  with  the  other  port 
of  tbe  market. 

We  have  long  since  transferred  our  affections  and  notices  to  its 
successor,  the  now  celebrated  "  Hall  of  Independence,"  (i.  e.  our 
present  Slate-house,)  now  about  to  revive  its  fame  under  very  cheer- 
ing auspices, — but,  this  Town  House  was  once  the  National  Hall 
of  legislation  and  legal  learning.  In  its  chambers  sat  our  Colonial 
Assemblies ;  there  they  strove  nobly  and  often  for  the  public  weal ; 
opposing  themselves  against  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the  Governors; 
and  though  often  defeated  in  their  enactments  by  royal  vetos  or  the 
Boanl  of  Trade,  returning  to  their  efforts  under  new  forms  and  titles 
of  enactments,  till  they  worried  kingly  or  proprietary  power  into  ac- 
quiescence or  acknowledgment.  Within  those  walls  were  early 
clierislied  tbose  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which,  when  matured, 
manifested  themselves  in  the  full  spirit  of  our  national  Indepen- 
dence. Here  David  Lloyd  and  Sir  William  Keith  agitated  the 
Assemblies  as  leaders  of  the  opposition,  combining  and  plotting  with 
their  colleagues,  and  forming  cabals  that  wxre  not  for  the  good  of  the 
people  nor  for  the  proprietaries.  Here  Isaac  Norris  was  almost  per- 
petually President,  being,  for  his  popularity  and  excellence,  as 
necessary  an  appendage  of  colonial  enactments  as  \yas  the  celebrated 
Abram  Newland  to  tlie  paper  currency  of  England.  Here  came  the 
Governors  in  state  to  make  their  "  speeches."  On  some  occasions 
they  prepared  here  great  feasts  to  perpetuate  and  honour  such  rulers, 
making  the  tables,  on  wliich  they  sometimes  placed  their  squibs  and 
plans  of  discord,  become  the  festive  board  of  jocund  glee  and  happy 
union.  From  the  balcony  in  front,  the  newly  arrived  or  installed 
Governors  made  their  addresses  to  the  cheering  populace  below.  On 
the  steps,  depending  formerly  from  the  balcony  on  either  side,  tussled 
and  worried  the  fretted  Electors ;  ascending  b}--  one  side  to  give  in 
their  votes  at  the  door  at  the  balcony,  and  thence  descending  south- 
ward on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  adjacent  ground  occurred  "  the 
bloody  Election"  of  1742 — a  time  wlien  the  sailors,  coopers,  <fcc., 
combined  to  carry  their  candidates  by  exercise  of  oaken  clubs,  to  the 
great  terror  and  scandal  of  ilie  good  citizens — when  some  said  Judge 
Allen  set  (hem  on,  and  others  that  they  were  instij^ated  by  young 
Emlen  ;  but  the  point  was  gained — to  drive  "  the  Norris  partisans" 
from  "  the  stairs,"  where,  as  they  alleged,  they  "  for  years  kept 
the  place,"  to  the  exclusion  of  other  voters.  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion several  caricatures,  intended  to  traduce  and  stigmatize  (he 
leaders  in  those  days.  Two  of  (hem,  of  about  the  year  17G.5,  give 
the  Election  groupes  at  the  stairs  and  in  the  street ;  and  appended 
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to  ihc  jjmlt\<(]iio  j)itturos,  pro  nml  con,  nir  ninny  versos  : — Ono  is 
cnlltni  "the  l^lrriion  Medlry  nnil  St|iiir(;  l.illi|)uf,"  and  llie  otlicr 
is  "  iho  Counter  .Medley  and  Answer  to  the  Dnnres."  In  these  we 
see  ni.'iny  of  the  ancestors  of  present  respectable  families  portrayed 
in  luilionnis  and  lanijKXJned  ehara((«*rs.  Now  the  ronihaiants  all 
rest  in  jieaee,  and  if  the  scandal  was  revivj'd,  it  would  Ite  nuich 
nior«'  likelv  to  ainnsc  than  to  oll'end  the  families  inleresled.  Then 
arn-sts,  indictments  and  trials  ensued  for  the  injilorious  "riot,''  which 
kepi  "the  towiu'"  in  perpetual  airilaliou  !  A  still  p;reater  hut  better 
disposed  crowd  surn»unded  that  balcony,  when  Whillield,  the  elo- 
quent pulpit  onitor,  stirred  and  allected  the  hearers,  raising  his  voice 
•'to  he  readily  heard  by  boatmen  on  the  Delaware!" — "praising 
fnith,"  and  "attacking  works,"  and  good  IJishop  Tillolson;  and 
incensing  the  jiapisis  among  us  greatly.  The  Friends,  in  many 
instances,  thou-xhi  him  "not  in  sober  mood" — and,  among  them- 
selves, imj)ui('d  nnuh  of  his  iunuence  on  the  minds  of  the  mislablo 
"to  jiriestcraft,  although  in  himself  a  very  clever  conversable  man." 
From  the  same  stand,  stood  and  preached  one  Michael  Welfare, 
"  one  of  the  Christian  jihilosophers  of  Conestoga,"  having  a  linen 
hat,  a  full  beard,  and  his  pilgrim  stafl',  declaring  himself  sent  to  an- 
nounce the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  against  the  guilty  province! 
and  selling  his  "  warning  voice"  for  4d. 

Such  were  the  various  uses  to  which  this  Town  House  was  ap- 
propriated, until  the  time  of  "  the  new  Stale  House,  erected  in  173.5; 
after  which,  this  before  venerated  hall  was  supplanted  and  degraded 
to  inferior  pinposes  ;  but  long,  very  long,  it  furnished  the  only 
ciiambers  for  the  courts  of  the  province.  There  began  the  first  law- 
yers to  tax  their  skill  to  make  "  the  worst  appear  the  better  cause," — 
enrolling  on  its  first  page  of  fame  the  names  of  David  Lloyd, 
Samuel  Herset,  Mr.  Clark,  Patrick  Robinson,  the  renter  of  the  first 
"hired  prison,"  and  Mr.  Pickering,  for  aught  we  now  know,  the 
early  counterfeiter.  Then  presided  judges  "quite  scrupulous  to 
take  or  administer  oaths,"  and  "  some,  for  conscience  sake,"  refusing 
Penn  their  services  after  their  appointment.  In  aftertinies  John 
Ross  and  Andrew^  Hamilton  divided  the  lionours  of  the  bar — the 
latter,  in  1735,  having  gone  to  New'  York  to  manage  the  cause  of 
poor  Zenger,  the  persecuted  printer,  (by  the  Governor  and  Council 
there,)  gave  such  signal  satisfaction  to  the  city  rulers  and  people, 
that  the  corporation  conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in 
an  eleirant  golden  snuff-box,  with  many  classical  allusions.  De- 
scending in  the  scale  to  later  times,  and  before  the  Revolution,  we 
find  such  names,  there  schooled  to  their  future  and  more  enlarged 
practice,  as  Wilson.  Sergeant,  Lewis,  Edward  Biddle,  George  Ross, 
Reed,  Chew,  Galloway,  6lc.  This  last  had  much  practice — became 
celebrated  in  the  war  for  his  union  to  Sir  William  Howe  when  in 
Philadelphia,  suffered  the  confiscation  of  his  estate,  and,  when  in 
England,  wrote  publicly  to  disparage  the  inefficient  measures  of  his 
fiiend  the  general,  in  subduing  "  the  imnatural  rebellion"  of  his 
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countrymen.  These  men  have  long  since  left  their  renown  and 
"  j^one  (o  their  reward,"  leaving  only,  as  a  connectinfr  hnk  willi  the 
bar  of  the  present  day,  such  men  as  tlie  h\te  Jud<^e  Peters  and 
William  Rawie,  Esq.,  to  give  us  passing  recollections  of  what  they 
may  have  seen  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  in  their  manners 
or  characters  as  public  pleaders. 

Finally,  "  the  busy  stir  of  man,"  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
"  busy  mart,"  has  long  since  made  it  a  necessary  remove  of  busi- 
ness from  the  old  court  house.  Surrounding  commerce  has  "choked 
up  the  loaded  street  with  foreign  plenty."  But,  while  we  discard 
the  venerable  pile  from  its  former  ennobling  services,  let  us  strive  to 
cherish  a  lively  remembrance  of  its  departed  glory,  and  with  it  asso- 
ciate the  best  aOectionsdue  to  our  pilgrim  ancestors — though  disused, 
not  forgotten. 

The  following  fiicts  will  serve  still  further  to  enlarge  and  illustrate 
the  leading  history  of  the  building,  to  wit : 

High  street,  since  called  Market  street,  was  never  intended  for  a 
market  place  by  Penn.  Both  it  and  the  court  house,  and  all  public 
buildings,  as  we  are  told  by  Oldmixon,  were  intended  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  Centre  square.  When  the  court  house  was  actually 
placed  at  Second  and  High  streets,  it  was  complained  of  by  some 
as  an  infraction  of  the  city  scheme,  and  as  marring  its  beauty. 
Proud  calls  it  and  the  market  buildings  "  a  shameful  and  inconve- 
nient obstruction." 

In  the  year  1705  the  Grand  Inquest  resolved  to  recommend  a  tax 
of  Id.  per  ^.  to  be  levied,  to  build  a  court  house  on  pillars  where 
tlie  bell  now  stands.  They  also  before  present  the  market  place  as 
a  receptacle  for  much  rainwater.  On  another  occasion  they  present 
a  dirty  place  in  Second  street  over  against  the  "  Great  Meeting- 
house," and  a  low  dirty  place  in  High  street  over  against  the  free 
pump,  near  Doctor  Hodgson's  house. 

As  early  as  the  year  16S4,  (1st  of  2d  mo.,)  William  Penn  and 
council  determined  there  should  be  a  Provincial  Court,  of  fjve 
judges,  to  try  all  criminal  cases,  and  titles  to  land,  and  to  be  a  Court 
of  Equity,  to  decide  all  differences  upon  appeals  from  the  county 
courts.  Soon  after  the  first  judges  were  appointed,  to  wit:  Nicholas 
Moore,  Chief  Justice;  William  Welsh,  William  Wood,  Robert 
Turner  and  John  Eckley. 

In  the  year  1717,  the  court  house  being  then  ten  years  built,  the 
Grand  Jury  present  the  county  and  city  court  house  as  very  scan- 
dalous for  want  of  being  finished ;  and  whereas  the  several  sums 
lieretofore  raised,  for  bridges,  &c.,  have  not  been  enough,  they 
recommend  a  further  tax,  for  those  objects  and  to  complete  the  court 
house,  of  Id.  per  J?. 

In  the  year  1736,  Mr.  A.bel  Noble  preached,  on  Monday,  from 
the  court  house  steps,  to  a  large  congregation  standing  in  Market 
street,  on  the  subject  of  keeping  the  Sabbath.  In  the  same  year 
Michael    AVelfarc   appeared   there  to    give   his   "  warning   voice." 

Vol.  I.— 2  U  30* 
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What  was  iloiio  by  llie  colcbrattd    \N  liiilicld   in  liis  way    will   be 
foiMul  iimUr  bis  pntpcr  name. 

In  iho  y«'ar  1710,  ibt*  (JaztMlc  tlt'snibos  "  (br  customary  fcasi  qt 
Uic  lourl  bous?«\  ul  the  cxpirulion  of  tbo  Mayoralty,"  »l^  wliitb  wfie 
pro:«eiU — (he  (Jovcruor  ami  council,  (ho  corporalion,  and  many  of 
llio  citizi'ns. 

In  ITl'i,  on  the  varaliou  of  tiic  onioc  of  "  IMiblif  Vendue,  for- 
merly lield  undtT  the  court  bouse,  in  Second  street,"  John  ("lillon 
proposes  lo  pay  for  it  ./ 110  ami  Kcvs<?.  Meiedilb  proposes  to  }^ivc 
^•HKI  per  annum,  to  l)e  alb)wed  lo  enjoy  the  privilet^c*  This  ollicc 
seems  It)  have  Iummi  in  (be  north-west  corner.  The  p[encral  vacancy 
wius  a  meal  market;  ami  in  the  south-east  corner,  in  Timothy  iMat- 
lack's  lime,  they  had  a  lemjjorary  prison  under  the  steps  if  '"  '^"^ 
nor(h-east  corner,  in  T.  IJratlford's  early  days,  was  the  slocks.  Both 
of  these  were  under  tlie  stairs  on  Second  street,  depend injj^  on  citbcu 
side  from  the  balcony  over  the  arch,  making  an  angle  at  the  corner, 
so  ns  to  land  the  people  in  High  street. 

On  page  32^  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  tlie  Historical  Society  is  an 
original  manuscript,  showing  the  fust  cost  of  materials,  &.C.,  em- 
ployetl  in  ihe  construction  of  the  court  house,  to  wit:  ,£'G1G. 

The  aged  Robert  Venables,  a  bhuk  man  who  died  in  1S34,  aged 
OS,  (old  me  he  remembered  all  the  courts  there,  and  sucli  Judges  a3 
John  Kinsey,  Growden,  William  Allen,  Stcdman,  &c. — and  also  such 
lawyers  there  as  Ross,  Molden,  Francis,  and  John  Kinsey  the  Judge. 
These  were  deemed  (he  first  in  character.  Old  Lawyer  Ilamiltoa 
figured  before  his  time,  but  was  called  great  and  acute.  He  told  a 
stor}-  of  his  cunning  in  saving  a  criminal  who  had  stolen  a  hog  and 
was  seen  in  the  act  by  the  owner.  He  got  the  felon  to  bring  birn 
lialf  of  (he  animal  quickly,  and  then  he  testified  in  court  against  the 
evidence  of  the  seer,  that  he  tnistoolc  the  man  "  for  he  had  no  more 
of  the  hog  than  he  had!"  Such  a  story,  more  at  large,  nmo-  his 
fame  among  the  commonalty. 

This  primitive  building  was  demolished  in  March  and  April  1S37, 
with  far  less  expressions  of  regret,  than  could  have  been  wished. 
Some  few  wrote  against  the  measure  in  the  public  journals,  but  they 
were  only  ridiculed  by  the  unpoetic  and  sordid  utilitarians.  Ameri- 
cans— as  a  people,  have  few  or  no  sympathies  with  the  anticjue  and 
venerable.  They,  however,  like  well  enough  whatever  is  imposing 
in  grandeur,  costliness  and  show.  To  show  out  in  greater  things, 
lliey  are  willing  to  demolish  any  thing  associated  with  the  memory 
of  their  forefathers.  It  seems  to  give  much  more  general  satisfaction 
to  sit  as  worshippers  in  neiv  and  splendid  churches,  where  their 
vanity  and  self-importance  may  be  felt  and  indulged,  than  to  assem- 
ble in  any  ancient  Temple,  where  they  may  contemplate  the  re- 

•  ITie  vendue  room  in  the  north-west  comer,  was  rented  by  Council  to  Patrick  Baird, 
in  1730,  at  £8  per  annum. 

j  This  place  under  the  steps,  in  Second  street,  was  originally  constructed  by  an  order 
of  the  City  Council,  of  the  year  1711,  "for  a  shop,  to  be  let  out  to  the  best  advantage." 
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membrancc  of  a  long  line  of  forefathers,  as  once  tlie  occupants  of  the 
same  seat5,  and  the  active  vocal  worsliippers,  wiliiin  the  same  walls. 
Exactly  the  :?ame  love  of  new  and  splendid,  induces  families  to  change 
all  their  furniture  every  few  years,  for  newer  fashions.  This  however 
is  a  passion  of  modern  years  only.  Before  the  year  ISUO,  none  ever 
dreamed  of  any  change,  even  in  a  whole  life,  not  even  among  the 
rich.  Even  the  plain,  unchanging  Friends,  have  been  "  pulling 
down  to  build  greater;"  and  only  Christ  church  remains  in  internal 
structure  a  relic  of  the  olden  time.  Yet  hardly  so  cither;  for  it  has 
lately  changed  its  former  brick  yjat'Cf^  aisles,  for  boarded  and  carpeted 
passages ; — its  straight  high-backed  seats  are  also  changed ; — and  its 
old  organ  is  supplanted  by  another,  of  modern  fabric. 

All  these  reflections  have  been  induced,  by  the  fact  of  the  demo- 
lition just  now  of  the  old  Court  house  in  High  street.  It  was  vain 
in  me  to  try  to  resist  its  fall — it  had  been  loo  long  degraded  to  infe- 
rior purposes,  and  therefore  lost  its  former  characteristics  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Some  lament  its  fall!  but  they 
are  only  some.  I  might  mention  a  fact  to  show  how  little  sympathy 
I  might  expect  to  excite  by  whining  or  fretting  about  a  contrary 
spirit  in  others,  to  my  own.  One  of  my  nearest  and  dearest  friends, 
who  has  often  expressed  a  sincere  gratification  at  any  occtisional 
public  approval  of  my  olden  time  affection  and  researches,  has  been 
so  unconscious  of  the  loss  of  "  the  venerable  Townie  house  and  Guild 
hall"  as  to  have  actually  passed  the  place  of  destruction  and  removal 
twice  or  thrice  within  two  or  three  days,  and  never  missed  the  absejit 
Towne  Hall!  It  makes  me  smile  while  I  w^rite,  to  think  how  very 
blank  that  friend  looked,  when  I  inquired  how  the  area  looked 
since  the  demolition!  [I  have  preserved  some  of  the  wood  of  its 
steeple  and  joist.] 

"  The  Great  Meeting  House''''  of  Friends,  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  Second  and  High  streets,  was  originally  constructed  in 
1095 ;  and  "  great"  as  it  was  in  the  ideas  of  the  primitive  population, 
it  was  taken  down  in  1755,  to  build  greater.  That,  in  time,  became 
so  shut  in,  and  disturbed  by  the  street-noise  of  increased  population, 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  sell  off  the  premises,  in  tlie  year 
1808,  and  construct  the  large  Meeting  on  their  Arch  street  ground. 

This  "Market  street  Meeting,"  as  it  was  often  called,  had  its 
original  lot  ihrough  the  gift  of  George  Fox,  "  for  truth's  and  Friends' 
salce,"  he  giving  at  the  same  time  the  lot  at  Fairhill  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. His  idea  was,  that  it  might  be  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  have  as  much  as  two  acres  as  a  ground  to  put  their  horses 
in!  The  land  itself  was  due  to  him  under  some  promise  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  it  is  known  that  Penn  was  reluctant  to  have  it 
chosen  where  it  was,  saying  he  was  not  consulted  on  the  occasion 
by  his  commissioners,  (fcc.  In  the  final  sale  of  it,  for  the  present 
dozen  houses  which  stand  upon  the  original  site  along  High  street 
and  Second  street,  it  produced  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Society. 

The  first  meetins-house  was  sunnounled  on  tlie  centre  of  its  four- 
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nnsjliMl  roof,  by  n  iiiiscd  frame  of  i^latis  Work,  so  constrnrlcd  as  lo 
pass  liu'lu  ilowii  iiUt)  llu-  Mt'flini;  Ijclow,  alu-r  (lie  inaiiiu-r  of  (lie  for- 
iiirr  Miuliiii^loii  iiuM-liuij-lious*'. 

TIh"  f«-\v  facts  ooncfmiiit;  this  lioiisc,  in  sonic  iiislaiiccs,  liavc 
falU'ii  into  otlii-r  |K)riioMs  of  (liis  work,  (hily  one  aiKTilole  r«iniains 
to  ollVr  luTo:  ^^lleIJ  the  Frinuls  were,  rcbuiltliiig  in  17r);")-0,  for  (lie 
pnr|Hvse  of  enlanionuMit,  one  Davis,  wlio  had  been  expelled,  seeing 
ibo  work  prosjressinir,  waLru:islily  oiiserved  to  the  overseers: — "  Only 
iH)ntinue  (o  wecii  the  i,'arden  well,  ami  you  may  yet  find  room 
enonijb  I"  At  aiiotlMr  time  the  |ioll  parrot  belonniiii:  to  the  adjoin- 
ins;  bouse  in  Hiirb  street,  eanie  into  (lie  meeiiii<r,  callin'r  out  "  Han- 
nah Koberls,  |Hill  wants  her  l)reakfasl!''  !Slic  had  been  neglected, 
mid  sought  her  mistress  there. 
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"  The  jjloomy  jail  where  misery  moans, — 
Spotted  with  all  crimes." 

In  primitive  days,  when  culprits  were  iaw^  and  society  simple  and 
sincere,  the  first  prisons  were  small  and  of  but  slender  materials. 
There  was  at  first  a  small  cage  for  oflenders — next  a  hired  house 
with  bars  and  fetters — (hen  a  brick  prison  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Jersey  market,  fronting  towards  the  old  court  house,  at  one  hundred 
feet  of  distance.     The  facts  are  these,  viz  : 

Year  16S2 — 16th  of  11  mo. — The  Council  ordered  that  William 
Clayton,  one  of  the  Provincial  Council,  should  build  a  cage  against 
tire  next  council-day,  of  seven  feet  long  by  five  feet  broad. 

1685 — The  High  SherifT  declared  in  court,  that  the  hired  house 
of  Patrick  Robinson,  [the  clerk  of  the  Provincial  Council,  &c.,] 
used  by  him  as  a  prison,  was  refitting,  and  that,  with  the  fetters  and 
chains,  «fcc.,  and  his  own  attendance  and  deputies,  he  has  a  suffi- 
cient gaol ;  and  if  any  escapes  occurred  he  would  not  blame  the 
county,  for  want  of  a  gaol,  nor  for  tlie  insufficiency  of  said  house  ; 
whereupon,  at  the  request  of  said  Robinson,  the  yearly  rent  began 
this  day  for  said  house. 

It  became  a  matter  of  curiosity  in  modern  times  to  learn  the 
primitive  site  of  such  a  hired  prison.  No  direct  testimony  could  be 
found  ;  but  several  facts  establish  the  idea  that  it  occupied  the  grotmd 
on  the  western  side  of  Second  street,  between  High  street  and  the 
Christ  Church — for  instance,  Mr.  C.  Graff,  the  present  owner  of  the 
house  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Second  and  High  streets,  (the 
premises  first  owned  by  Arthur  Cook,)  has  a  patent  of  the  year  1684 
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which  speaks  of  the  prison  on  his  northern  line,  to  wit:  "  I,  William 
Penn,  proprietary,  «fcc.  Whereas,  there  is  a  certain  lott  of  land  in 
said  city,  containinj?  in  breadth  fifty  feet,  and  in  length  one  hundred 
and  two  feet,  bounded  northward  with  the  prison,  eastward  with  the 
Second  street,  southward  with  the  High  street,  westward  with  a 
vacant  lott,  &.c." — Then  grants  the  same  to  Arthur  Cook,  by  patent 
dated  "  0  mo.  14th,  16S4. — Signed  Wilham  Penn." 

The  foregoing  prison  is  confirmed  by  some  modern  facts : — Some 
years  ago,  w^hen  pulling  down  an  old  house  wltich  stood  upon 
Second  street,  on  the  site  on  which  S.  North,  druggist,  built  the  house 
No,  14,  north  Second  street,  they  discovered  the  party  walls,  as  they 
supposed,  of  the  old  jail — it  was  of  four  inch  poplar  plank,  dove- 
tailed at  the  comers.  Old  Isaac  Parrish,  who  told  this  and  witnessed 
the  disclosure,  was  pleased  to  add,  that  as  he  was  siiowing  it  to  Judge 
M'Kean,  the  latter  remarked  : — Times  are  changed  indeed — formerly 
wood  was  sufficient  for  confinement ;  but  now,  stone  itself  is  no 
match  for  the  rogues  !  On  searcliing  the  original  patent  for  North's 
lot,  it  appears  to  have  been  granted  by  Penn  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1688,  and  makes  no  reference  to  a  prison.  Mr.  North  has  informed 
me  that  in  digging  along  the  northern  line  of  his  yard  he  has  found, 
imder  ground,  a  very  thick  stone  wall,  such  as  might  have  been  a 
prison  wall. 

As  late  as  the  year  1692,  we  have  facts  to  evince  that  there  was  a 
prison  held  within  a  private  dwelling-house, — for,  at  that  time  it 
appears  in  George  Keith's  Journal,  that  William  Bradford,  the  first 
printerj  and  John  Macomb,  were  then  its  inmates,  for  Keithien 
measures,  and  they  refusing  to  give  securities  in  their  case,  Keith 
says,  their  opponents  pretended  they  were  not  so  imprisoned,  but 
that  he,  to  make  out  an  affecting  story  for  them,  went  to  the  porch 
of  the  prison  to  sign  and  date  a  paper  of  complaint  against  the 
Quakers,  just  as  if  he  had  been  its  inmate  !  To  repel  this,  he  ad- 
duces the  paper  of  their  Samuel  Jennings,  to  show  that  he  there 
admits  that  they,  Bradford  and  Macomb,  "  signed  a  paper  from  the 
prison,  when  they  signed  it  in  the  entry  common  to  the  prison  and 
the  next  house."  Thus  evincing,  as  I  presume,  that  in  the  hired 
house  of  Patrick  Robinson,  the  prison  was  held  on  one  side  of  a 
common  entry,  and  the  family  lived  on  the  other  side  of  it.  George 
Keith  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  real  facts  were,  that  as  Bradford  and 
Macomb  were  delayed  to  be  brought  to  trial,  the  jailer,  after  some 
time,  granted  them  "  the  favour  to  go  home, — and,  as  they  were  still 
prisoners,  when  they  wished  to  petition  for  their  trial  at  the  next 
sessions,  they  then  went  to  the  prison  to  write  and  sign  it  there ;  but 
it  happened  the  jailer  was  gone  abroad  and  had  the  key  of  the  prison 
with  him  :  so,  as  they  could  not  get  in,  they  signed  that  paper  in  the 
entry  or  porch!"  Such  was  the  simple  character  and  state  of  the 
first  prison  used  in  Philadelphia.  Something  more  formidable  is 
about  to  be  told  of  the 

Prisori  on  High  street,  to  wit : — It  seems  that  something  more 
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iiniHisiiiiT  tli:iii  tin*  InitMl  limiso  was  dt'siivd  as  early  as  iho  yrni  1()S.'), 
aiiil  was  aMcrwarils,  frum  time  to  limr,  laid  aside,  (ill  ius  ext;cMiti»)n 
about  ilie  year  1  (>'.>"). 

In  1»W.'>,  the  ('our!  of  Quarter  Sessions  receives  n  report  on  llic 
BXjbieet  of  huildiiiij  n  prison,  to  wit:  Sauuiel  Carpenter,  II.  Murray, 
nml  Nathaniel  Allen,  tVr.,  re[)ort  lliat  they  have  trealetl  with  work- 
men nboiil  liic  many  (pialities  and  charfres  of  a  prison,  and  have 
advised  with  Aiulrew  (Jrisconil),  earj)eMler,  and  William  Hudson, 
hrieklayer,  ahiMit  the  form  and  ilimeusions,  which  is  as  followelh  : 
The  hotise  twenty  feet  liin<;  and  fourteen  feel  wide  in  the  clear,  two 
stories  hiijh, — the  upper  seven  feel,  and  the  under  six  and  a  half  feel, 
of  which  four  feet  under  i^^round,  with  ;dl  convenient  lii^dils  and 
doors,  and  casements — stroui:;'  and  subsfanlial,  with  <<;nod  brick,  lime, 
sand  anil  stone,  as  also  floors  and  roofs  very  subsl.'inlial ;  a  juirlilion 
of  brick  in  (he  middle  througli  the  house,  so  that  there  will  be  four 
rooms,  four  chimneys,  and  the  cock-loft,  which  will  serve  for  a  prison ; 
and  the  fjaoler  may  well  live  in  any  part  of  it,  if  need  be — the 
whole  to  cost  ^'llO. 

The  late  aged  Miss  Powell,  a  Friend,  told  me  her  aged  mother 
used  to  describe  to  her  that  prison  as  standing  once  in  the  middle 
of  High  street,  eastward  of  the  court  house  on  Second  street. 

On  the  3d  of  Februar)',  10S5-0,  the  Grand  Jury  then  present  the 
want  of  a  prison. 

In  1702  the  Grand  Jury  present  the  prison  house  and  prison 
yard,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  High  street,  as  a  common  nuisance. 

In  1703  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  appoints  four  persons  to 
report  the  cost  of  a  new  prison  and  court  house. 

In  1705,  July,  the  Common  Council  order  that  Alderman  Carter, 
and  John  Parsons,  do  oversee  the  repairs  of  the  old  cage,  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  watch-house,  for  present  occasion.  They  had  before 
ordered,  in  December,  1704,  that  a  watch-house  should  be  built  in 
the  market  place,  of  sixteen  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet  wide. 

In  September,  1705,  the  same  Aldemian  Carter  is  continued  by 
tlie  Council  to  see  the  repairs  of  the  watch-house,  and  is  also  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  the  building  a  pair  of  stocks,  with  a  whipping 
post  and  pillory,  with  all  expedition. 

In  1706  a  petition  of  forty-four  poor  debtors,  (some  of  them  im- 
prisoned,) all  wrote  in  their  proper  hands,  in  good  easy  free  style,  is 
ofiered  to  Governor  John  Evans,  stating  their  great  objections  to  the 
fee  bill  for  debts  under  40  shillings,  creating  an  expense,  in  case  of 
sheriff's  execution,  of  17  shillings  each,  which  was  formerly,  when 
in  the  magistrate's  hand,  but  3  shillings ;  and  "  some  of  your  poor 
petitioners  (say  they)  have  been  kept  in  the  common  jail  mitil  tliey 
could  find  persons  to  sell  themselves  unto  for  a  term  of  years  to  pay 
the  same,  and  redeem  their  bodies  V  See  act  of  Assembly  in  the 
case.  It  might  surprise  many  moderns,  who  see  and  hear  of  so 
many,  now-adays,  who  "  break"  with  indifference,  to  learn  that, 
sixty  years  ago,  it  was  the  custom  to  sell  single  men  for  debt  \  and 
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it  had  then  a  very  wholesome  restraint  on  prodij^als — few  then  got 
into  jail,  for  then  those  who  saw  their  debts  burthensonic  would  go 
betimes  and  seek  a  friendly  pnrchaser,  and  so  pay  olT  their  debts. 

In  1T07  the  Grand  Jury  present  the  jail  of  this  city,  in  that  the 
upper  and  middle  windows  of  the  said  jail  are  not  sufficient.  And 
they  present  the  want  of  a  pair  of  stocks,  whipping  post  and  pillory. 

In  IT12  the  Grand  .Tury  present  "  as  a  nuii^ance  the  prison  and 
wall  standing  in  the  High  street,  and  the  insufliciency  of  the  county 
jail  not  tit  to  secure  prisoners."  This  latter  clause  might  seem  to 
intimate  two  characters  of  prisons  at  once.  The  words  "  common 
jail"  in  the  following  paragraph  might  intimate  some  one  different 
from  that  of  "  county  jail." 

In  1716  the  Grand  Jury  "  present  the  common  jail  as  insufficient, 
and  concur  and  agree  with  the  County  Grand  Jury  that  the  same  be 
removed  from  the  place  it  now  stands  upon ;  and  we  do  all  concur 
with  the  County  Grand  Jury  in  laying  a  tax  of  one  penny  per  pound, 
to  be  assessed  and  levied  on  the  inhabitants — April  4lh,  1716." 
Two  years  after  this  the  act  for  a  big  prison,  on  the  corner  of  Third 
and  High  streets,  was  passed. 

In  the  year  1717  sundry  persons  offered  large  subscriptions  for 
erecting  a  new  prison  at  the  new  site. 

The  Grand  Jury  present  at  this  time  (1717)  the  great  need  of  a 
ducking  stool,  saying  that,  whereas  it  has  been  frequently  and  often 
presented  by  several  foniner  Grand  Juries,  the  necessity  of  a  ducking 
stool  and  house  of  correction  for  the  just  punishment  of  scolding 
drunken  women,  as  well  as  divers  other  profligate  and  unruly  per- 
sons, who  are  become  a  public  nuisance, — they,  therefore,  earnestly 
pray  the  court  it  may  no  longer  be  delayed.  I  have  never  under- 
stood that  it  was  adopted. 

In  1719  the  Grand  Jury  present  "  the  prison  and  dead  walls  in 
the  street." 

In  1722,  April,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Common  Council  "  that  th6 
old  prison  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,"  (fcc.  Perhaps  there  are 
houses  at  this  day  in  the  use  of  part  of  those  materials! 

At  or  about  the  year  1723  the  new  prison,  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  Third  and  High  streets,  was  finished,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  Grand  Jury  present  *'  the  old  prison  much  in  the  way  and  spread 
over  the  street." 

As  appurtenant  to  the  High  street  prison,  there  stood  the  market 
shambles,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Jersey  market.  They  were  at 
first  moveable,  and  were  not  placed  there  in  the  line  of  the  prison 
till  about  ten  years  after  the  town  had  erected  the  permanent  brick 
market  at  the  western  end  of  the  court  house.  The  facts  are  these, 
to  wit : 

In  1729,  January,  the  Common  Council  agreed  to  erect  twenty 
stalls,  for  the  acconmiodation  of  such  as  bring  provisions  from  the 
Jerseys — to  be  erected  i)etween  the  court  house  and  the  river,  at  one 
hundred  feet  eastward  from  the  court  house,  and 
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Ill  Octitl»t'r,  17  10,  tlio  Couiuil  Ui>ivod  to  jdarc  iiioviii',^  stalls  on 
the  rasl  Mtlr  of  ili«"  rouit  lumso.  as  (ar  us  liirlilia  conil,  and  il  is  or- 
(ItMi'il  llial  iIk-  niiiltllf  oi  (lie  sln-et,  iVoin  llic  ])ill(tiv  lo  ilit-  saiil  \av- 
ticia  conn,  be  foithuilli  j)os(tHl  aiul  ^lavcIKil,  lo  llu;  Ixcaildi  of 
l\v«Mi(y  fc«'t. 

.Mr.  PavfUjH)!!  .Mcrrol,  an  aiii'd  jx'txni,  told  iiic  tin"  |)»iiiiaiit'iit 
Jt'rscy  inarkt't,  wlu'ii  liiially  l)iiill  al)»»iil  tin;  )  car  l7Gr»,  was  many 
years  without  a  fool-j)av('iu»'iil  on  the  iiisiile  ol  il. 

Ill  May,  ITChi,  the  Coiiiiiion  Council  haviiiijf  put  the  iMarket 
t^lreel,  eastward  iVoiii  the  Second  street,  uiuler  rej^ulalion  and  pave- 
ment, the  ftirnier  wooden  stalls  of  the  "  Jors«'y  niaiker'  bciny  iiiin- 
oiis,  they  order  that  they  shall  be  j)nlled  down,  and  their  jilacc 
Piipj)lied  with  stalls,  hrick  j)illars,  and  roofed — the  eastern  end  to 
serve  the  [inr|)osc  for  ijreens  and  roots,  as  a '' /,Mecn  market,"  and 
nlso  at  the  end  thereof  an  J-lxchangc  ;  and  that  the  sum  of  J^  500  be 
applied  out  of  the  "  Exchange  Slock,''  to  defiay  tlu;  e,\j)ensc.  'J'lie 
laiier,  however,  was  not  ailempted — but  the  fund  was  aj)piied  ufler- 
Wiirds  to  the  City  Hall. 


THE  STONE  PRISON, 

SOUTH-WEST  CORNER  OF  THIRD  AND  HIGH  STREETS. 


"There  see  the  rock-built  prison's  dreadful  face."— Makin's  Poxm,  1729. 

As  the  city  enlarged  its  bounds  by  increase  of  population,  it  be- 
came necessar}'  to  seek  out  a  new  prison  establishment  of  greater 
dimensions,  and  with  more  room  about  it — such  as  could  be  then 
fountl  well  out  of  the  town.  All  those  advantages  were  deemed 
sufficiently  attained  when  they  accomplished  this  stone  prison,  imder 
the  act  of  Assembly  of  1718.  As  it  was  a  very  popular  measure,  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  1717,  sundry  persons  ofTered  large  subscrip- 
tions towards  defraying  the  expense  of  it,  and  "  to  be  made  upon 
the  STOund  intended  for  that  use," — besides  this,  the  Grand  Jury 
joined  in  recommending  a  tax  on  the  city  and  county  for  effecting 
the  same. 

^Vhen  finished,  about  the  year  1723,  the  pile  consisted  of  a  two- 
stor)-  stone  building,  fronting  on  High  street,  for  the  debtor's  jail,  and 
another  two  story  similar  building,  fronting  on  Third  street,  for  the 
criminals,  called  the  workhouse — the  latter  some  distance  from  the 
former,  but  joined  to  it  by  a  high  w'all  forming  a  part  of  the  yard 
enclosure.  The  buildings  w^ere  of  hewn  stone  ;  half  of  the  cellar 
stoiy  was  above  ground  ;  the  roofs  were  sharp  pitched,  and  the  gar- 
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rets  furnished  rooms  for  prisoners.  As  population  increased,  even 
this  place  was  found  too  nuich  in  llie  town,  and  another  remove  had 
to  be  made  to  the  Wahiut  street  prison  by  Sixth  street.  Tiiis  was 
done  in  1 7S4 — the  year  in  which  the  prisons  spoken  of  in  this  article 
were  demolished. 

The  aged  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  who  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  95 
years,  told  me,  that  when  she  was  a  girl  she  could  easily,  from  Third 
street  near  the  prison,  look  over  to  Fourth  street,  so  as  to  see  the  peo- 
ple walking  the  streets — meaning  thereby,  there  were  not  houses 
enough  then  built  up  to  intercept  the  view.  The  Dock  creek  was 
also  open  then,  and  showed  a  considerable  gully.  There  were  also 
several  paths  by  which  to  make  a  short  cut  across  the  scpiare. 

I  observe  several  evidences  on  the  old  houses  on  the  northern  side 
of  High  street,  near  this  prison,  to  indicate  that  the  former  grounds 
in  this  neighborhood  were  originally  three  feet  higher  tlum  now.  As 
early  as  the  year  ITOS,  it  was  complained  of  by  the  Grand  Jury,  as 
having  no  proper  water-passage  then,  so  that  the  crossing  there  was 
much  impeded  "  by  a  deep  dirty  place  where  the  public  water  gathers 
and  stops  for  want' of  a  passage,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

In  1729,  a  city  poet  has  given  some  graphic  touches  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  wit: 

"Thence  half  a  furlonij  west,  declining  pace, 
And  see  the  rock-built  prison's  dreadful  <fece, 
Twixt  and  beyond  all  these,  near  twice  as  far, 
As  from  a  sling  a  stone  might  pass  in  air, 
The  forging  shops  of  sooty  smiths  are  set — 
And  wheelwrights'  frames — with  vacant  lots  "  to  let" — 
A  neighborhood  of  smiths,  and  piercing  dins 
From  trades — from  prison  grates — and  public  inns !" 

Kahn,  who  was  here  in  1748,  speaks  of  those  furnaces,  saying, 
"  they  have  several  about  the  town  for  melting  iron  out  of  ore." 

The  barbarous  appendages  of  whipping-post,  pillory  and  stocks 
were  placed  full  in  the  public  eye,  hard  by,  on  High  street  directly 
in  front  of  the  market,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Third  street.  The 
last  remembered  exhibition  there  was  that  of  a  genteel  storekeeper, 
— quite  as  clever  as  several  who  now  escape.  He  had  made  too  free 
with  other  names  to  support  his  sinking  credit,  and  there  made  his 
amends,  by  having  his  face  pelted  with  innumerable  eggs,  and  hiS 
ears  dipt  adroitly  by  the  "  delicate  pocket  scissors"  of  the  sherifT — 
he  holding  up  his  clippings  to  the  gaze  and  shouts  of  the  populace! 

These  barbarous  measures  of  punishment  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  our  forefathers,  who  early  aimed  at 
comnuiting  work  and  confinement  for  crime  ;  but  the  parent  country, 
familiar  with  its  sanguinary  code,  always  revoked  the  laws  formed 
upon  our  schemes  of  reformation.  They,  therefore,  generally  pre- 
vailed till  the  time  of  our  self-government,  when  measures  were 
speedily  taken,  first  by  societies  of  citizens,  and  afterwards  by  the 
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Icii^hhiUuc,  lo  iiilriuliiro  tlioso  reforms  into  prison  disriplino,  iVr., 
\vliicli  liavr  iiKido  our  riiy  and  stntc  to  ho  cclclmilnl  (or  its  «'iiily 
'•  IViiiiciili.iiv  Syslem."  'I'lic  iiirjisincs  j)Uisnt'tl  l>y  \hr  Sdciciy 
forinnl  ill  ITST,  "  for  alloviatiiii;  llir  inis(>ri<'s  of  puhlii-  jirisoiis,"  foiiii 
nlrtwuly  a  small  history,  which  may  lie  ])idlil;ilily  read  in  \\\v  l)ook. 
culled  "  rSoliccs  of  ihc  Prison,"  iVc,  hy  Kohcrls*  Vanx,  Ijsij. 


MAKKET   HOUSES, 


Piiii.ADiu.iMTiA  has  long  l)cen  distinguished  for  its  long  range  of 
niarkn  hnildiiigs,  nnd  equally  so  for  the  general  excellence  of  its 
marketing.  It  is  not  mucii  known,  however,  (hat  it  was  not 
arroiiling  to  the  original  plan  of  tiic  city  to  liave  such  an  extended 
market  house,  and  still  less  to  have  had  it  located  in  High 
street.  Penn  expected  it  to  have  been  placed  at  the  Centre 
square,  in  the  event  of  settling  the  cliicf  pojniUuion  there.  We 
shall  see,  in  the  course  of  the  present  notice,  that  oljjections  were 
from  time  to  time  made  against  the  extension  of  markets  in  High 
street ;  and  Proud  has  called  it  "  a  shameful  and  inconvenient 
obstruction." 

The  first  notice  of  a  permanent  market  house  appears  in  the 
minutes  of  City  Council  in  July,  1T09,  to  wit : — "  The  new  market 
house  being  thought  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  town,  'twas  put  to 
the  vote  how  money  should  be  raised  for  the  doing  thereof,  and 
voted  that  every  Alderman  shall  contribute  and  pay  double  what 
tlie  Common  Council-men  should  do."  And  in  May,  ITIO,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  should  be  built  up  with  all  expedition. 
It  appeared  that  the  members  severally  subscribed  the  fund  neces- 
sary as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  to  them  out  of  the  rents  from  the 
butchers.  The  market  so  made  extended  from  the  court  house  to 
about  half  way  to  Third  street. 

In  January,  1729,  the  Council  agreed  to  erect  twenty  stalls  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Jersey  market,  for  (he  accommodation  of  such  as 
brought  provisions  from  the  Jerseys. 

In  1737  the  Clerk  of  the  market  complained  to  the  Council  of 
several  nuisances — "  that  of  persons  who  blow  their  meat — selling 
goods — bringing  empty  carts  and  lying  of  horses  in  the  market 
place." 

In  a  poetic  description  of  High  street,  in  1729,  the  court  house 
and  market  house  are  thus  described,  to  wit : 
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"  An  yew  bow's  distance  from  the  key-built  strand 
Our  court  house  fronts  Ctesarea's  pine  tree  land. 
Through  the  arch'd  dome,  and  on  each  side,  the  street 
Divided  runs,  remote  again  to  meet. 
Here,  eastward,  stand  the  traps  for  obloquy 
And  petty  crimes — stocks,  posts  and  pillory: 
And,  twice  a  week,  beyond,  light  stalls  are  set. 
Loaded  with  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  Jersey's  meat. 
Westward,  conjoin,  the  shambles  grace  the  court. 
Brick  piles  their  long  extended  roof  support. 
Oft,  west  from  these,  the  country  wains  are  seen 
To  crowd  each  hand,  and  leave  a  breadth  between." 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  market  was  extended  up  to  Third 
street,  where,  for  many  years,  its  Third  street  front  was  marked  with 
the  appendages  of  pillory,  stocks  and  whipping-post. 

About  the  year  1773  the  subject  was  agitated  for  constructing 
another  market,  to  extend  in  continuation  from  Tliird  to  Fointh 
street — a  measure  much  opposed  by  property-holders  along  High 
street,  who  preferred  an  open  wide  street.  In  some  of  the  paper 
discussions,  wiiich  appeared  in  print  at  that  time,  it  was  proposed  to 
lake  the  market  out  of  High  street  altogether,  and  to  locate  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  square  from  High  street  to  Chestnut  street,  and  from 
Third  to  Fourth  street,*  leaving  the  dwelling-houses  still  on  the 
front  streets,  on  Third  and  Fourth  streets ;  to  pull  down  the  stone 
prisons  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Third  and  High  streets,  and  to 
erect  there  a  court  house,  town  house,  «fcc.  In  time,  however,  the 
advocates  for  the  market  prevailed,  and  the  building  went  on 
daily ;  but  a  measure,  not  foreseen,  occurred  every  night : — The 
housekeepers  who  lived  along  the  line  of  the  market,  employed 
persons  in  the  night  time  to  pull  down  the  mason- work  of  (he 
day.  This  being  persevered  in  for  some  time  excited  considerable 
interest. 

Something  like  a  similar  excitement  occurred  about  the  year  1749, 
when  the  older  market  was  extended  from  Bank  alley  up  to  Third 
street.  While  some  then  pulled  down  by  night  what  was  set  up 
by  day,  Andrew  Marvell's  addresses  came  out  to  the  people,  de- 
nouncing the  building  thereof,  saying,  in  his  second  address,  that 
"  the  persons  who  before  bought  lots  on  High  street,  because  of  its 
superior  width,  were  thus  to  have  their  expectations  and  interests 
ruined  thereby,  by  creating  a  greater  grievance  than  they  remove." 
He  adds,  that  "  the  advice  of  several  eminent  counsel  in  the  law  has 
satisfied  the  people  that  an  opposition  is  not  only  legal  and  justi- 
fiable, but  also  their  duty ;  for  the  lawyers  have  assured  them  the 
corporation  has  no  right,  either  in  charter,  laws,  or  custom,  to  sus- 
tain the  building  of  siiambles  in  any  street  of  the  city ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  pointed  out  some  laws  which  limit  and  restrict  their 
power  in  this  instance." 

•  The  place  of  Dr.  Franklin's  mansion. 


3{V[  Tht     Irr/i  Sfntt  nri(/<j^r  at  Front  S/rrrf. 

\\  c  li.uc  all  hraiil  of  /)//;•>'  oner  held  in  our  inaikcis  hcfdir  llic 
Hcvohiiion.  i)iii  U'W  of  llic  prcscMt  t'^ciirratioii  liavf  any  pr(i|)ri  ji'iIlT- 
nu'iil  ol'  wlial  inamiri  td"  tilings  (licy  wcic  A  A-w  icmaiks  nii  liifiii 
sliall  close  tins  aiiicli',  (o  wit  : 

A  fair  was  optMU'd  by  oral  proclamation  in  these  words,  (Vide  a 
rity  ordinance  of  17;").*^,)  payinj; :  "O  yez  !  c'i.'c.  Silence  is  com- 
manded while  the  Fair  is  ])rocIaiminfj,  upon  ])aiM  of  piini^iiim<'nt ! 
A.  U.,  l-)s<|.,  Mayor  of  the,  city  of  IMiiladelpliia,  tlolh  herelty,  in  llie 
Kiiiir's  name,  strictly  charije  imd  command  ail  persons  iradiMtf  and 
lieirotialinir  within  the  Fair  to  keep  tin;  KioLf's  j)eace,  and  llial  no 
j>erst)n  presnme  to  set  up  any  hoolli  or  stall  for  the  vendinij;  of  slrontr 
liipiors  within  this  Fair — that  non(!  carry  any  nnlawfnl  weajjon,  or 
gidlop  or  strain  horses  within  the  hnill  jtart  of  the  city.  And  if  any 
person  he  Imi1  hy  another,  let  him  rejtair  to  tlic  Mayor  here  present. 
God  save  the  Kinp^!" 

The  fair-times  in  our  maikct  were  every  May  and  November, 
and  conlimied  three  days.  In  them  you  could  ])uichase  every  dc- 
scrijilion  of  dry  goods,  and  millinery  of  all  kinds,  cakes,  toys  and 
confectionaries,  iSic.  The  stalls  were  fancifully  decoratcil,  and 
inclosed  with  well  made  patchwork  coverlets.  'J'he  p]a<c  was 
always  throiiLred,  and  your  oars  were  perpetually  saluted  with  toy 
trmnpels,  hautboys,  fiddles  and  whistles,  to  catch  the  attention  of 
the  young  fry  who  on  such  occasions  crowded  for  their  long-pro- 
mised presents  at  fair-time.  They  were  finally  discontinued,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  somewhere  about  the  year  1787.  It  is  really 
surprising  they  should  ever  have  been  adopted  in  any  country  where 
regular  stores  and  business  is  ordinarily  found  sullicient  fur  all  pur- 
poses of  trade ! 


THE  ARCH   STREET  BRIDGE  AT  FRONT  STREET. 


The  tradition  of  such  a  bridge,  over  a  place  where  there  was  no 
water,  (taken  down  about  the  year  1721,)  had  been  so  far  lost,  that 
none  among  the  most  aged  could  be  found  to  give  a  reason  for  Mul- 
berr}'  street,  over  which  the  bridge  or  arch  stood,  being  called  "  Arch 
street."  My  MS.  Annals  in  the  City  Library,  pages  24,  31  and  46, 
show  three  several  reasons  given  by  the  most  aged  citizens  for  the 
change  of  name  to  Arch  street,  all  of  w^hich  were  erroneous.  The 
truth  is,  I  should  not  have  known  the  cause  but  by  perceiving  it 
was  implied  in  the  presentments  of  the  Grand  Juries,  &c.  The 
facts  were,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Front  and  Mulberiy  streets 
was  originally  a  hill,  or  knoll,  rising  above  the  common  elevation 
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of  the  river  bank.  In  opening  the  street  down  Mulberrj'  street  to 
the  river  as  a  necessary  landing  phice,  they  found  the  Front  street 
on  each  side  of  it  so  high,  that  in  preference  to  cutting  it  down,  they 
con^^tructed  a  hriilge  there  so  as  to  make  the  passage  up  and  down 
Front  street  over  tlie  Mulberry  street.  As  they  usually  called  such 
a  briilge  an  arch,  and  that  arch  was  a  notable  ent(Mj)rise  (hen,  all 
things  in  the  neighbourhood  was  referred  to  it,  so  that  the  street  itself 
where  stood  "  the  great  arch,"  became  subject  to  its  name,  i.  e.  the 
Arch  street. 

The  neighbourhood  was  made  conspicuous  too  by  the  house  of 
Robert  Turner,  (still  standing,)  constructed  of  brick  as  a  pattern 
model  for  others,  and  also  by  two  of  those  early  houses,  whose  flat 
roofs,  (see  the  picture)  by  the  primitive  regulations,  were  not  to  in- 
tercept the  river  prospect  along  the  eastern  side  of  Front  street. 

The  following  ftxcts  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  pre- 
ceding introduction,  to  wit: 

Robert  Turner  in  his  letter,  of  1GS5,  to  William  Penn,  says: 
"  Since  I  built  my  brick  house,  [at  the  north-east  corner  of  Front 
and  Arch  streets,]  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  at  my  going, 
which  I  design  after  a  good  manner  to  encourage  others,  and  that 
from  (their)  not  building  with  wood ;  it  being  the  first,  many  take 
example,  and  some  that  built  wooden  houses  are  sorry  for  it.  Brick 
building  is  said  to  be  as  cheap,  and  bricks  are  exxeeding  good,  and 
better  and  cheaper  than  when  I  built,  say  now  at  10s.  English  per 
thousand,  and  many  good  brick  buildings  are  going  up,  with  good 
cellars." 

"  I  am  building  another  brick  house  by  mine,  [on  the  east  side  of 
Front  street.  No.  77,]  which  is  three  large  stories  high,  besides  a 
good  large  brick  cellar  under  it  of  two  bricks  and  a  half  thickness  in 
the  wall,  and  the  next  [i.  e.  Front  street  first  story]  half  under  ground. 
The  cellar  has  an  arched  door  [still  visible  there]  for  a  vault  to  go 
to  the  river,  and  so  to  bring  in  goods  or  deliver  out."  The  first  story 
"half  under  ground," — now  no  longer  so,  was  doubtless  owing  to 
the  highness  of  the  ground  then  in  the  street,  and  intended  after- 
wards to  be  cut  down. 

Gabriel  Thomas  in  his  account  of  the  city,  as  he  saw  it  before  the 
year  1098,  thus  speaks  of  his  impressions,  saying,  "  they  have  curious 
wharfs  and  large  timber  yards,  especially  before  Robert  Turner's 
great  and  famous  house,  where  are  built  ships  of  considerable 
burthen — they  cart  their  goods  from  that  wharf  into  the  city  under 
an  arch,  over  which  part  of  the  street  is  built. 

In  1701,  the  (irand  Jury  present  Edward  Smout,  sawyer  of  logs, 
(fcc,  for  encumbering  "  the  free  wharf,  used  as  a  landing,  on  the 
east  end  of  I\Iulberry  street,  with  his  logs  and  timber  left  too  long 
there."  In  the  same  report,  it  is  stated  to  be  for  "  encumbering  the 
street  and  wharf  near  the  arch." 

Patty  Powell,  an  aged  Friend,  told  me  that  her  mother  told  her 
of  seeing  the  arch,  and  that  it  was  so  high  that  carts,  &.c.,  passed 
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under  it  to  ihe  river,  so  (hat  (hose  who  wciU  up  and  (Uiwii  IVont 
eUrect  \v«'mI  over  it. 

Al  a  C'uinmon  Coiuuil  hcKl  at  "  ihp  Colly  House, "  DiMciiihcr, 
1701,  a  conuuilioc  was  api>oint('(l  to  view  the  anh  in  the  Front, 
street,  and  to  re])oi1  Iu)\v  to  repair  the  same,  c^e., — foinid  to  he  ./  I'J; 
\vhereui>on  il  was  ordered  thai  the  ground  on  each  sicU;  of  the  areh, 
fronling  Kinij^  street,  (Water  street  now)  he  huih  upon  hy  sucli  i>er- 
sons  as  shiUl  be  wiUinj?  to  lake  the  same  on  pround-rent. 

In  tlie  year  ITl'i,  the  (Jrand  Jury  present  "that  it  is  highly 
noressnry  to  repair  the  areh,  l)y  pavinp^  (he  same,  and  fencinijf  it  on 
either  side  ahove."  Another  ( Irand  Jury,  al  the  next  session,  pre- 
sent th»>  passiiijc  down  unihM-  the  areh,  for  that  it  is  worn  in  hoU^s 
and  ;]:unies,  and  is  nt)l  jKissahh' — il  wants  a  fenee  ujxm  the  walls  of 
the  ^aid  areh — it  heinij  danirerous  in  the  niijhl  hoih  to  man  and  heast. 
At  luioiher  session,  they  present  the  want  of  walls  lo  secure  the  street 
in  the  c^oini^  down  to  the  arch,  also  two  fences  (palisades)  on  the 
lop  of  il  to  secure  people  from  falling  down. 

In  1713,  they  again  present  the  arch  in  the  Front  street,  for  that 
it  is  very  (langerous  for  children  in  the  day  time,  and  for  strangers 
in  the  night;  neitiier  is  it  passahle  underneath  for  carriages. 

In  1717,  the  Grand  Jury  present  "the  great  arch"  in  the  Front 
street, — the  arch  in  Second  street — as  insufficient  for  man  and  heast 
lo  pass  over.  The  pump  at  the  great  arch,  being  now  out  of  use 
and  standing  much  in  the  street,  ought  to  be  removed.  King  street, 
as  a  carl-way,  they  recommend  lo  be  kept  thirty  feet  wide. 

In  171S  they  present  the  arch  at  the  east  end  of  Mulberry  street, 
as  so  much  out  of  repair  as  to  endanger  life,  and  as  injurious  to  the 
neighbouriioodj  by  stopping  the  channels  from  descending  lo  the 
river;  and  they  therefore  recommend,  as  most  advantageous  to  the 
handsome  prospect  of  the  Front  street,  [of  course  it  must  have  been 
high  and  conspicuous,]  lo  pull  down  the  said  arch,  and  to  regulate 
the  two  streets  there. 

In  1720,  December,  it  was  fully  debated  in  Common  Council 
wliether  to  pull  down  the  arch.  The  parlies  aggrieved  being  then 
again  heard,  and  the  charges  of  continual  repairs  considered,  il  is  the 
opinion  it  will  be  for  the  general  good  to  take  it  down — even  lo 
tliose  who  then  petition  against  the  same. 

In  1723  the  Grand  Jury  present  deep  gullies  from  Front  street, 
"  where  the  arch  stood,  lo  the  arch  wharf."  Thus  intimating  that 
the  arch  had  been  taken  away. 

In  April,  1723,  the  Common  Council,  in  ordering  the  old  prison 
to  be  sold,  determine  the  money  shall  be  applied  lo  making  good  the 
Arch  street  and  wharf,  as  far  as  the  same  will  go.  They  state  as  a 
reason,  that  the  end  of  Mulberry  street,  from  the  east  side  of  the 
Front  street  lo  the  river,  since  the  arch  Avas  removed,  had  been  very 
ruinous,  by  reason  of  the  late  great  rains,  for  want  of  a  free  passage 
for  the  water.  It  being  thought  impracticable  then  to  lay  a  lax  for 
that  and  other  needful  things,  the  Mayor,  James  Logan,  with  great 
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liberalit}',  (to  prevent  further  damage,)  presented  the  corporation 
with  o6'20,  to  be  hiid  out  there, — which  was  accepted  with  liearty 
thanks,  and  workmen  to  be  ordered  to  pave  the  channel  and  to  set 
posts,  &c.  The  same  generous  Mayor  invites  the  company  of  the 
board  to  a  pubhc  dinner  witli  him,  provided  at  the  Phmic  of 
Feathers. 

In  1727,  the  Grand  Jury  present  two  ponds  of  water  "  in  Arch 
street,"  [tiie  first  time  I  have  seen  it  so  named,]  between  Front  and 
Second  streets. 

In  1730  a  ship  near  Arch  street  whaif  took  fire  within,  as  they 
were  burning  her  bottom  without,  occasioned  by  a  flaw  in  one  of  her 
planks.  This  was  not  perhaps  a  ship-yard  then,  but  used  as  a 
careening  place. 

The  former  high  elevation  of  the  grounds  near  "  the  arch"  are 
even  now  peculiarly  marked.  The  house  No.  10,  Arch  street,  on 
the  south  side,  two  doors  west  of  Front  street,  presents  a  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  second  story  was  once  the  level  of  the  street  there, 
and  that  the  present  first  story,  which  goes  up  several  steps,  was 
originally  so  much  cellar  part  under  ground.  It  is  proved  by  show- 
ing now  the  lines  and  marks  in  the  second  story  of  the  side  alley 
once  there,  and  afterwards  filled  up!  J.  P.  Noiris,  Esq.,  told  me  it 
was  so  explained  to  him  in  his  youth,  by  aged  persons  who  remem- 
bered the  facts.  The  present  three-story  Iiouse  tliere  was,  therefore, 
originally  but  a  two-story  house.  The  present  north-west  corner 
house  there  liad  its  door  out  of  the  present  second  story  ;  the  Friend's 
Meeting  House  near  there,  though  originally  on  a  high  level,  was 
left  on  a  bank  of  ten  feet  elevation  ;  and  we  know,  by  an  ordinance 
of  1713,  that  the  gutters  were  then  declared,  by  law,  as  running 
from  Arch  street  down  to  High  street ! 

I  had  an  opportunity  in  April,  1825,  to  witness  unexpectedly  a 
relic  of  the  primitive  manner  of  topping  the  Water  street  bank  side 
houses,  as  originally  constructed,  when  intended  not  to  intercept  the 
view  of  the  river  from  the  Front  street.  The  vciy  ancient  brick 
house  in  Water  street  (part  of  the  block  of  two  two-story  old  frame 
houses  on  Front  street  above  Arch  street,  Nos.  S3  and  85,)  has  now 
the  original  flat  roof  with  which  it  was  originally  covered.  It  has 
been  well  preserved,  by  having  since  constructed  over  it,  at  one 
story  additional  elevation,  a  cedar  roof, — by  this  act  the  first  roof 
was  made  a  floor  of  small  descent.  I  found  it  made  of  two  inch 
yellow  pine  plank,  laid  on  white  pine  boards — the  planks  are 
caulked  with  oakum,  with  deep  grooves  near  the  seams  to  bear  off 
the  water,  and  the  whole  has  now  much  remains  of  the  original 
pilch  which  covered  the  whole.  The  elevation  of  this  floor  roof  is 
about  eight  feet  above  the  present  Front  street ;  and  as  the  street 
there  has  been  cut  dow-n  full  six  feet  or  more,  it  proves  the  fomier 
elevation  of  that  roof.  The  general  aged  appearance  of  the  pre- 
mises, now  about  to  be  pulled  down,  indicate  a  very  early  structure. 
It  is  said  there  w^as  once  a  ship-yard  here  about. 
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I  liavt'  oli««MvtMl  (kIkm"  curious  fans  in  dii^ijinfj  oiil  !lio  o'llars  of 
tJtr  two  liousi's  juljoiniMi,'  tlicin  on  (lie  iioillinn  side,  (o  \\  il  :  J\o. 
ST  ami  M>.  In  tli<ri;iiV!-^  down  to  the  l(>vfl  of  Water  slicct,  in  \]\c. 
Front  strt>«>l  Itank,  (wliicli  is  of  fui<-  red  gravel,)  they  cann',  at  altoiit 
twi'lvo  fcfl  finni  the  line  of  Front  street,  to  a  regular  stone  wall  of 
sixteen  inclies  thickness,  eii^lit  feet  hi^h,  and  of  twelve  feet  stpiare  ; 
(all  this  was  helow  the  f(»rnier  cellar  there,)  in  a  corner  of  the  wall 
it  appeared  smoked,  as  if  the  remains  of  a  chimney.  I  thonijhl  if, 
indicated  an  orii;inal  cave.  The  area  of  the  scpiarc  wns  nearly  lilled 
up  with  loose  stones,  a  considerahle  pari  of  which  were  of  Hat  slahs 
of  marl)le  one  inch  thick,  smoothed  on  one  surface,  and  hroken 
into  irieuidar  frac^menl-s  of  one  to  two  f(>et  wiillli.  In  clearini;^  away 
those  stones,  they  came  to  a  u^rave  head-stone,  standinii;-  soniew  hat 
declined;  on  which  were  eui^raved,  "Anthony  Wilkinson — Lon- 
don— dieil  ITIS."  The  stone  is  about  fourteen  inches  by  two 
and  a  half  feet  hijj^h — [some  small  bones  also  found  there.]  On 
further  inquiry  I  learn,  that  Anthony  Wilkinson  was  an  early  and 
primitive  settler  on  that  spot.  The  Ctithbert  family  are  descended 
from  him,  and  one  of  them  is  now  named  Anthony  Wilkinson 
Cuthbcrt.  ]\Ir.  T.  Latimer,  merchant,  near  there,  claims  the  head- 
stone, as  a  relative,  and  says  old  I\Ir.  Cuihbert,  who  died  when  he 
was  a  boy,  told  him  and  others  of  the  family,  that  old  Anthony  Wil- 
kinson had  his  cabin  once  in  this  bank,  which  got  blown  up  by  a 
drunken  Indian  laying  his  pipe  on  some  gunpowder  in  it. 


SHIPPEN'S  HOUSE. 


This!  venerable  edifice  long  bore  the  name  of  "  the  Governor's 
House."  It  was  built  in  the  early  rise  of  the  city — received  then 
the  name  of  "  Shippey's  Great  House,"  while  Shippen  himself  was 
proverbially  distinguished  for  three  great  things — "  the  biggest  per- 
son, the  biggest  house,  and  the  biggest  coach." 

It  was  for  many  years  after  its  construction  beautifully  situated, 
and  surrounded  with  rural  beauty,  being  orignally  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, with  a  row  of  tall  yellow  pines  in  its  rear,  a  full  orchard  of 
best  fiTjit  trees  close  by,  overlooking  the  rising  city  beyond  the  Dock 
creek,  and  having  on  its  front  view  a  beautiful  green  lawn,  gently 
sloping  to  the  then  pleasant  Dock  creek  and  Drawbridge,  and  the 
whole  prospect  unobstructed  to  the  Delaware  and  the  Jersey  shore. 
It  was  indeed  a  princely  place  for  that  day,  and  caused  the  honest 
heart  of  Gabriel  Thomas  to  overflow  at  its  recollection,  as  he  spoke 
of  it  in   the  year  1698,  saying  of  it,  that  "Edward  Shippey,  who 
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lives  near  tlic  capital  city,  lias  an  orcliaril  and  gardens  adjoining  to 
his  great  house  thai  ecjuals  any  I  have  ever  seen,  being  a  very  famous 
and  pleasant  summer  house,  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  garden, 
arid  abounding  with  tulips,  carnations,  roses,  lilies,  etc.,  with  many 
wild  plants  of  the  country  besides." 

Such  was  the  place  enjoyed  by  Edward  Shippcn,  the  first  Mayor, 
tmder  the  regular  cliarter  of  the  year  1700.  Shippcn  was  a  Friend, 
from  England,  who  had  suffered  "  for  truth's  and  Friends'  sake"  at 
Boston,  by  a  public  punishment  from  the  misguided  riders  there. 
Possessing  such  a  mansion  and  the  means  to  be  hospitable,  he  made 
it  the  temporary  residence  of  William  Penn  and  his  family,  for  about 
a  month,  when  they  arrived  in  1699.  About  the  year  1720  it  was 
lield  by  Governor  Keith,  and  in  1756  it  became  the  residence  of 
Governor  Denny.  As  it  usually  bore  the  name  of  "  the  Governor's 
Jiouse"  in  aftertimes,  it  was  probably  occupied  by  other  rulers. 

The  Shippen  family  came  out  fiom  York  in  England  to  Boston. 
One  of  the  family,  Joseph  Shippen,  married  there  Abigail  Gross,  in 
1702,  and  when  she  visited  her  relations  in  Philadelpliia,  some  time 
after,  she  came  all  the  way  from  Boston  on  liorschack., — nor  is  this 
all,  she  brought  a  baby  with  her  safely,  resting  it  all  the  way  on  her 
lap.  Think  of  that,  ye  ladies  of  the  present  day  !  We  know,  from 
Madame  Knight's  horseback  journey  to  New  York,  the  long  and 
arduous  concerns  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  postman  was  the 
guide  on  such  occasions. 

A  minute  of  the  City  Council  of  the  year  1720,  while  it  shows 
the  then  residence  of  Sir  William  Keith  on  the  premises,  shows  also 
the  fact  of  keeping  open  and  beautifying  the  prospect  to  the  river,  to 
wit :  "  The  Governor  having  requested  the  Mayor  to  propose  to  the 
board  the  grant  of  the  piece  of  ground  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
dock,  over  against  the  house  he  now  lives  in,  for  such  term  as  the 
corporation  shall  think  fit,  and  proposes  to  drain  and  ditch  the  same, 
this  board  agree  the  Governor  may  enjoy  the  same  for  the  space  of 
seven  years,  should  he  so  long  continue  in  the  said  house."  It 
was  probably  during  his  term  of  use  that  the  green  lawn  had  a 
few  tame  deer,  spoken  of  as  seen  by  Owen  Jones,  the  Colonial 
Treasurer. 

Thomas  Storey,  once  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  married  Shippcn's 
daughter  Anne,  must  have  derived  a  good  portion  of  the  rear 
grounds  extending  out  to  Third  street,  as  the  late  aged  Colonel 
A.  J.  Morris  tells  me  that  in  his  time  "  Storey's  grounds,"  sold 
to  Samuel  Powel,  were  unbuilt,  and  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  from 
St.  Paid's  church  down  to  Spruce  street,  and  thence  eastward  to 
Laurel  Court. 

The  lofty  pine  trees  were  long  conspicuous  from  many  points  of 
the  city.  Aged  men  have  seen  them  sheltering  flocks  of  blackbirds ; 
and  the  late  aged  Samuel  R.  Fislier  remembers  very  well  to  have 
seen  crows  occupying  their  nests  on  those  very  trees.  The  fact 
impresses  upon   the  mind  the  beautiful  lines  made  by  his  son  on 
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that  I'iiii  nfitiiicii  aiiil  loiii;  life.  Sdiiir  of  lln'iii  aif  m>  \(r\  ilcsciip- 
tivf  of  ilif  j'nihalilf  slalc  of  scenes  ijdiie  Ity,  dial  I  will  not  letiisl  the 
wish  I  feel  to  coiineet  lliem  with  the  pieseiil  paj^e,  to  wit: 

"  The  jiino  Imh'  of  my  Kj'O'  "'"^xl 
A  j>;itri:irr!i  mid  llii-  yomiiJiT  wood, 
A  lurot  race  that  now  iiri-  not, 
Oilier  than  with  the  wurlil  forgot; 
And  ruuiitlcHs  hi'rdx  of  traiii|nil  deer, 
W/irit  I  iru.i  y/ff/ifff/,  wiTC  hiiortiii^  licre. 

And  now,  if  o'er  the  nrene  I  fly, 

"I'is  only  in  ihf  uj)|)er  sky  : 

^  et  well  I  know,  ////(/  fjiiris  mid  miiokr, 

'J"he  spot  where  stood  ini/  |iine  and  oak. 

Vc8  !   I  ciiii  eVn  repluro  agen 

'J'he  fare-its  as  I  knew  tlieni  l/icii, — 

The  jiriiiiul  srcnr,  and  herds  of  deer, 

That  used  to  browse  so  cahuly  //ere  / 

Such  mnsinfjs  in  the  "hiid  of  hhick  and  glossy  coat,"  so  re- 
nowned for  its  long  endurance  of  years,  may  readily  he  imagined  in 
an  animal  visiting  in  numerous  return  of  years  "  its  accustomed 
perch."     It  saw  all  our  city  rise  from  its  sylvan  shades — 

'•  It  rould  develope,  if  his  bat)hlin!T  tongiie 
W  ould  tell  us,  what  those  peering  eyes  h.id  seen, 
And  /tow  the  place  looked  when  'twas  fresh  and  green  !" 

The  sequel  of  those  trees  w-as,  that  the  stables  in  the  rear  of  thrni 
on  Laurel  Court  took  fire  not  many  years  ago,  and  connnunicating 
to  tliem,  caused  their  destruction. 

The  house  too,  great  and  respectable  as  it  had  been,  possessed  of 
garden-grounds  fronting  on  Second  street,  north  and  south  of  it,  be- 
came of  too  much  value  as  a  site  for  a  plurality  of  houses,  to  be  longer 
tolerated  in  lonely  grandeur,  and  was  therefore,  in  the  year  1790, 
pulled  down  to  give  place  to  fouror  five  modern  houses  called  "Wain's 
Row."  The  street  there  as  it  is  now  levelled  is  one  story  below  the 
present  gardens,  in  the  rear. 
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BENEZET'S  HOUSE,  AND  CHESTNUT  STREET  BRIDGE. 


The  ancient  house  of  Anthony  Benezet,  lately  taken  down,  stood 
on  the  site  of  llie  house  now  No.  115, Chestnut  street.  It  was  built 
in  the  first  settlement  of  the  city  for  a  Friend  of  the  name  of  David 
Breiutnall.  He,  deeming  it  too  fine  for  his  plain  cloth  and  pro- 
fession, hired  it  for  the  use  of  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  (or  of 
Bermuda,  as  said  by  some,)  who  had  come  here  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  While  he  lived  there  he  used  to  come  in  a  boat  by  the 
Dock  creek  to  his  own  door.  David  Breintnall  in  the  mean  time 
occupied  the  house  and  store  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Hudson's 
alley,  where  he  died  in  1731.  The  house  having  been  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  respectable  architecture  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Strickland  just 
before  it  was  taken  down  in  1818,  and  an  engraving  made  from  it 
was  published  in  the  Port  Folio  of  that  year. 

The  bridge  near  it  was  long  lost  to  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants, and  none  of  the  youths  of  the  present  day  have  any  con- 
ception that  a  bridge  once  traversed  Dock  creek  in  the  line  of 
Chestnut  street!  In  the  year  1823,  in  digging  along  Chestnut  street 
to  lay  the  iron  i)ipes  for  the  city  water,  great  surprise  was  excited  by 
finding,  at  six  feet  beneath  the  present  surface,  the  appearance  of  a 
regularly  framed  wharf — the  oak  logs  so  sound  and  entire  as  to 
require  some  labour  to  remove  them,  and  some  of  the  wood  of 
which  was  preserved  for  me  in  the  form  of  an  urn,  as  a  memento. 
It  was  in  fact  the  abutment  wharf  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  original 
bridge,  where  it  has  been  preserved  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  by 
its  being  constantly  saturated  with  water. 

The  fact  of  the  original  wooden  bridge,  and  of  the  later  one  of 
brick  and  stone  after  the  year  1G99,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  copy 
of  an  original  MS.  petition,  which  I  have  seen  in  the  records  of  the 
Mayor's  Court,  dated  the  Tth  of  2d  mo.,  1719,  to  wit:  "  We,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  written,  livers  in  Chestnut  street,  humbly  show — 
that  at  the  laying  out  of  the  city, Chestnut  street  crossed  a  deep  vale, 
which  brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  in  wet  seasons, 
from  without  and  through  several  streets  and  lots  in  the  town, — 
[emptying  into  the  Dock  creek,]  this  rendering  the  street  impassable 
for  cart  and  horse,  a  bridge  of  wood  was  buik  in  the  niidclle  way, 
whicii  for  many  years  was  commodious  ;  when  that  decayed,  an 
arch  of  brick  and  stone  w.'\s  built  the  whole  breadth,  which  with 
earth  cast  thereon  made  the  street  a  ?ood  road,  except  that  walls 
breast  higii,  to  keep  from  falling  from  the  top,  were  neglected— not 
being  finished,  as  the  money  fell  short.     Now  this  we  think  to  be 
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abonl  twriily  ytars  ajjo ;  since  wliioli,  nolliiiif;  lo  pitvciU  ihuii^tM  or 
uf  ri'paiiiiig  has  been  duiio,  stve  mimic  biiiall  aiiuMulincuts  and 
fcncinij  by  ihr  j)oopb'  of  the  nei«jrhbourhood  ;*  and  as  there  is  now 
n  jjreai  nrcessity  for  those  walls,  or  one  wall,  and  as  the  ar<'h  (i.  e. 
iJie  briiijje,)  is  in  very  {jreat  dani^er  of  sudilcn  brcaiii  in  some  ])arts, 
wlu'itby  ln>ii>es  and  |)co|)b''s  lives  may  be  en(lanjj;ered,  we  ///:,'//  i/i- 
/idlti/diits  \ii\v  you  (his  (iiiitly  noliee  dicreof,  and  crave,  die  reiiu'dy." 
'I'o  show  those  ancients,  1  aild  their  nanus,  to  wit :  Samuel  Richard- 
son, David  Hriinlnall,  John  Hifinlnall,  ThonKus  Roberts,  .Solomon 
Cresson,  William  Linyanl,  Ilt-my  Stevens,  Daniel  Hudson,  John 
Lancaster  ;uul  William  Tidmaish. 

In  the  same  year,  1719,  the  Grand  Jnry  sustained  the  above  pe- 
tition by  their  presentment,  saying:  "The  arch  in  Chestnut  street, 
between  the  house  of  Grace  Townscnd  and  the  house  of  I'ldward 
Pleadwell,  is  part  broken  down, — nuich  of  the  Aince  waul  ins;  ;ind 
very  unsafe,-  ChesLnut  street  itself  between  the  Front  and  l-'ourth 
streets  is  very  deep  and  irregular." 

It  would  appear  that  this  bridge  was  continued  by  repairs  for 
tliiriy  years  longer  at  least,  for  we  find  that  in  the  year  1750  the 
(Miuul  Jury  present  that  "the  pavement  in  Chestnut  street,  near 
Fleeson's  shop,  [north-east  corner  of  Fourdi  and  Chestnut  streets,] 
as  exceeding  dangerous,  occasioned  by  the  arch  joining  thereto  being 
fallen  down  and  no  care  tidcen  to  repair  it." 

Tiie  former  slate  of  the  *'  deep  vale"  along  the  line  of  Dork 
creek  is  indicated  by  some  modern  observations  :  In  the  year  17S0, 
when  Richard  Wistar's  house,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Hudson's 
alley  and  Chestnut  street,  was  built,  the  builder,  Mr.  Wogle,  said  he 
liad  to  dig  twenty  feet  deep  to  procure  a  firm  foundation.  The 
house,  too,  rebuilt  by  Prittchet,  on  the  opposite  corner,  on  the  site 
of  "  Whalebone  house,"  (once  David  Breintnairs,)  had  to  be  dug 
down  fourteen  feet  for  a  foundation  on  the  creek  side,  and  but  nine 
feet  on  the  western  side ;  the  deepest  part  was  the  corner  on  Chest- 
nut street.  Every  thing  indicated  a  shelving  gravelly  shore  once 
tljerc.  In  the  course  of  their  digging  they  found  several  large  bones 
of  whales  and  a  great  tail  of  a  fish,  four  to  five  feet  under  the 
ground  ;  some  of  which  are  now  nailed  up  on  the  premises.  The 
original  old  house  had  been  used  for  some  whale  purposes.  On. 
the  northern  side  of  Chestnut  street,  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of 
die  house  of  Mr.  Storey,  No.  113,  they  found  themselves  in  the  bed 
of  the  same  creek,  and  had  to  drive  piles  there.  At  this  place  and 
the  adjoining  lot  was  originally  a  tanyard,  next  a  coachmaker's  shop 
and  yard.     At  twelve  feet  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  old  tunnel. 

James  Mintus,  a  black  man,  living  with  Arthur  Howell  till  he 
died,  in  1S22,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  used  to  say  in  that  family,  that 
his  fadier,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  SO,  used  to  tell  him  there  was  a 

•  In  the  year  1 708  the  Grand  Jury  present,  that  there  is  "  a  deficiency  in  the  arch 
bridge  in  Chestnut  street,  adjoining  to  the  lot  of  the  widow  Townsend." 
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wharf  under  Choslnnt  stroct   before  Mr.  Howell's  house.     The  (hs- 
covery  (here  in  1S"23  verifK'd  his  assertions. 

The  dangerous  state  of  the  l)ridjre,  and  of  the  water  there  while  it 
lasted,  was  verified  by  the  fact  that  John  Reynalls  lost  his  only 
daughter  "  by  drowning  in  Dock  creek  by  Hudson's  alley." 

The  very  estimable  character  of  Anthony  Benezet  confers  an  in- 
terest on  eveiy  thing  connected  with  his  name;  it  therefore  attaches 
to  the  house  which  he  owned  and  dwelt  in  for  fif(y  years  of  his 
life,  keeping  school  there  for  children  of  both  sexes  of  the  most 
respectable  families,  for  several  years,  and  finally  dying  there  in  1784. 

The  house  had  in  the  rear  of  it  a  two-story  brick  kitchen,  and  in 
entering  its  present  proper  groiuid  floor  you  descend  from  the  yard 
down  two  steps.  This  was  far  from  being  its  original  state  ;  for 
it  was  plain  to  be  seen,  in  looking  down  into  its  open  area, 
that  it  has  two  brick  stories  still  lower  under  the  ground.  IMy 
opinion  is,  that  this  kitchen  was  once  on  the  bank  of  Dock  creek, 
on  the  shelving  edge ;  that  the  eastern  side  of  it  was  never  any 
part  of  it  under  ground,  and  that  the  area,  or  western  side,  (from 
the  creek.)  was  originally  only  one  story  under  the  ground,  and  the 
rest  has  since  been  filled  up  to  make  the  yard  agree  with  the  raising 
of  Chestnut  street.  J  am  confirmed  in  this  idea  from  having  heard, 
in  a  very  direct  manner,  that  Anthony  Benezet,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  residence  there,  was  accustomed  statedly  to  feed  his  rats  in  his 
area.  An  old  Friend,  who  visited  him,  having  found  him  at  that 
employment,  expressed  his  wonder  that  he  so  kindly  treated  such 
pernicious  vermin,  saying  they  should  rather  be  killed  out  of  the 
way.  Nay,  said  good  Anthony,  I  will  not  treat  them  so ;  you 
make  them  thieves  by  maltreating  and  starving  them,  but  I  make 
them  honest  by  feeding  them  ;  for,  being  so  fed,  they  never  prey 
on  any  goods  of  mine!  This  singular  fact  maybe  confided  in. 
It  was  further  said,  that  on  the  occasion  of  feeding  them  he  was 
used  to  stand  in  the  area,  when  they  would  gather  round  his  feet 
like  chickens.  One  of  his  family  once  hung  a  collar  round  one  of 
them,  which  was  seen  for  years  after,  feeding  in  the  groupe. 
These  facts  coincide  with  the  fancy  of  the  London  gentleman  who 
has  been  lately  noticed  as  reconciling  and  taming  the  most  opposite 
natures  of  anisials,  by  causing  them  to  dwell  together  in  peace. 
Benezet's  sympathy  was  great  with  every  thing  capable  of  feeling 
pain, — from  this  cause  he  abstained  for  several  years  from  eating 
any  animal  food.  Being  asked  one  day  to  partake  of  some  poultry 
on  (he  table  at  his  brother's  house,  he  exclaimed  :  "  What  I  would 
you  have  me  to  eat  my  neighbours?" 

Before  the  house  came  into  the  hands  of  Anthony  Benezet,  it 
was  known  as  a  public  house,  having  the  sign  of  "  the  Hen  and 
Chickens." 

Anthony  Benezet,  as  I  have  been  told  by  eye-witnesses,  had  (he 
largest  funeral  that  had  ever  lieen  seen  in  Philadelphia.  One-third 
of  the  number  were  blacks,  who  walked  in  the  rear. 
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Parson  IVlrrs,  bfiriij  known  lo  !•«•  unriitMiilly  (o  Friend's  doc- 
Irint-s,  was  prt'scnlt'd  l)y  A.  IJenczel  with  a  copy  of  Barclay's  Apolo'Z'y, 
for  liis  pniisal.  It  l)roki*  down  j-onic  of  Ids  aversions,  as  may  ht; 
st'en  l»y  these  lines  of  ]H)otry,  wliicli  lie  sent  him  in  return  ua  hia 
acknowledgment,  to  wit: 

I, on?  hiiil  I  f«'iis»in-il  with  roiitfinptiKUiH  rnRo, 

Aiitl  worn'il  your  Ii'IhIm  with  llw  lodlisli  iinr, 

'I'liouiilil  notliiii^  couM  iii«|MMir  in  your  ili-ti'iicc 

Till  Him-lny  nhoni"  willi  all  llif  niyt»  of  M'nsc. 

His  worku  lit  Irahl  uliull  niiikf  nio  niodi'mtr  prove 

To  tliose  who  pnictiso  wliat  ho  truilu-H — love. 

With  the  roiiKorious  world  no  nioro  I'll  nin, 

In  Booutini;  thow  who  own  the  lii;hl  within; 

If  tht-y  can  si'f  witii  Uarclay's  (lii-rcing  »'ycs, 

Tlic  world  niav  dciin  ll»em  fools,  but  I  shall  think  Ihctu  wise. 
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Clarke's  Hall  was  originally  constructed  for  William  Clarke, 
Esq.,  at  an  early  period  of  the  city.  He  was  by  profession  a  law- 
yer, and  at  one  time  held  the  revenue  of  the  customs  at  Lcwistown. 
The  house  was  deemed  among  the  grandest  in  its  day;  and  even 
in  modern  times  was  deemed  a  large  and  venerable  structure — it 
was  at  all  times  notable  for  its  display  and  extent  of  garden  culti- 
vation. It  occupied  the  area  from  Chestnut  street  to  the  Dock 
creek,  where  is  now  Girard's  Bank,  and  from  Third  street  up  to 
Hudson's  alley;  the  Hall  itself,  of  double  front,  faced  on  Chestmit 
street — was  fonned  of  brick,  and  two  stories  high.  Its  rear  or  south 
exposure  into  the  garden,  descending  to  Dock  creek,  was  always 
deemed  beautiful.  At  that  early  day  Dock  creek  was  crossed  in 
Third  street  over  a  wooden  bridge* — thence  the  creek  went  up  to 
the  line  of  present  Hudson's  alley,  and  by  it,  across  Chestnut  street — 
passing  imder  the  bridge  there  close  by  Breintnall's  house — the 
same  afterwards  the  residence  of  Anthony  Benezet.  All  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  long  deemed  rural  and  out  of  town;  only  two  other 
houses  and  families  of  note  were  near  it,  say — that  of  Thomas 
Lloyd,  once  the  Governor,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Third  streets,  and  that  of  William  Hudson,  once  the  Mayor,  near  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  same  streets,  having  its  front  and  court  yard 

•  I  see  this  bridge  referred  to  as  still  standing  as  late  as  the  year  17G9,  and  lately 
eome  remains  of  it  were  found  in  digging  in  Third  street,  although  none  of  the  lookers-on 
could  conjecture  what  it  meant 
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upon  Third  street,  wherein  were  growing  two  very  large  bnUoiiwood 
trees. 

In  the  year  1704,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  William  Penn, 
Jan.,  and  his  love  of  display  luid  expense,  James  Logan  rented  and 
occupied  these  Clarke  Hall  premises — saying,  as  his  reasons  for  the 
measure,  (to  die  father,)  that  as  no  house  in  the  town  suited  the 
enlarged  views  of  his  son,  he  had  taken  Clarke's  great  house,  into 
which  himself,  William  Penn,  Jun.,  Governor  Evans,  and  Judge 
Mompesson,  had  all  joined  enfamille  as  young  bachelors. 

In  1718  an  act  was  passed,  (but  repealed  in  a  few  months,) 
vesting  this  house  and  grounds,  as  "  the  properly  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Clarke  of  Lewes  town,"  in  trustees  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  &c. 

For  some  years  the  premises  were  occupied  by  some  of  the 
earliest  Governors.  It  next  came  into  the  hands  of  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton, the  Attorney  General,  who  derived  it  from  the  Clarke  family; 
an  aged  daughter  of  whom  long  remained  in  the  Hamilton  family, 
and  afterwards  in  John  Pemberton's,  as  an  heir-loom  upon  the 
premises.  Thence  the  estate  went  into  the  hands  of  Israel  Pem- 
berton,  a  wealthy  Friend,  in  whose  name  the  place  acquired  all  its 
fame,  in  more  modern  ears,  as  "  Pemberton's  house  and  gardens." 
It  once  filled  the  eyes  and  the  mouths  of  all  passing  citizens  and 
strangers,  as  the  nonpareil  of  the  city — say  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  The  low  fence  along  the  garden  on  the  line  of  Third 
street,  gave  a  full  expose  of  the  garden  walks  and  shrubbery,  and 
never  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  passed  that  way. 
The  garden  itself  being  upon  an  inclined  plane,  had  three  or  four 
falls  or  platforms.  Captain  Graydon,  in  his  Memoirs,  speaks  in 
lively  emotions  of  his  boyish  wonders  there,  and  saying  of  them, 
"  they  were  laid  out  in  the  old  style  of  uniformity,  with  walks  and 
alleys  nodding  to  their  brothers — decorated  with  a  nimiber  of  ever- 
greens, carefully  clipped  into  pyramidal  and  conical  forms.  The 
amenity  of  this  view  usually  detained  him  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
template the  scene."  The  building  itself,  of  large  dimensions,  had 
many  parlours  and  chambers;  it  stood  on  Uie  south  side  of  Chestnut 
street,  a  little  westward  of  Third  street.  After  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Pemberton,  it  was  engaged  by  Secretary  Hamilton  for  the  offices  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  was  so  occupied  until  the 
year  1800.  Soon  aftenvards  it  was  sold  and  taken  down,  to  cut  it 
up  into  smaller  lots,  and  to  make  more  modern  buildings. 

To  a  modern  Philadelphian  it  must  seem  strange  to  contemplate 
the  garden  as  having  its  southern  termination  in  a  beautiful  creek, 
with  a  pleasure  boat  joined  to  its  bank,  and  the  tides  llowing  there- 
in— but  the  fact  was  so.  Patty  Powell,  when  aged  77,  told  me  that  her 
aged  mother  often  told  her  of  her  having  spoken  with  aged  persons 
who  had  seen  a  schooner  above  Third  street;  and  Israel  Pemberton 
used  to  say  he  had  been  told  of  sloops  having  been  seen  as  high  as 
his  lot  in  early  years. 
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Tins  aiuMiMil  slriiclmc  \v;us  (niLriiiallv  Imilt  as  (he,  residence  of 
J«)>lma  Carpenter,  llie  hrullier  of  ►Samuel,  ll  was,  in  Iriitli,  in  its 
early  clay.-',  a  proper  eonnlry  seat,  renioie  from  (lie  primitive  town. 
Its  resjHH'taMe  and  jieculiar  style  of  areliiteclnre  has  been  a  motive 
for  proservinj^  this  brief  memorial  ;  it  has,  besides,  been  sometimes 
remarkable  for  its  occasional  inmates.  The  present  marl)ie  Arcado 
now  occnpies  a  part  of  its  former  site,  and  while  the  beholder  is 
standiiiij  to  ijaze  on  the  present  expensive  pile,  he  may  remember 
the  former  with  all  its  inmates  gone  down  to  thetlust.  It  was  taken 
down  in  A|)ril,  lS2fi. 

Here  once  lived  Doctor  GraMnc,  who  died  in  1T72,  a  distinguished 
physician,  long  holding  an  olVice  in  the  customs.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  K(Mlh,  by  his  first  wife.  Grfcme's  house, 
besides  his  own  hospitable  manner  of  living,  was  long  made  attrac- 
tive and  celebrated  by  the  mind  and  manners  of  their  daughter,  the 
celebrated  ]Mrs.  Ferguson, — the  same  whose  alleged  overtures  to 
Governor  Reed  produced  the  noble  and  patriotic  repulse — "  go  tell 
your  employers,  poor  as  I  am,  the  wealth  of  tlic  King  cannot  buy 
me  !"  A  mind  like  hers,  embued  with  elegant  literature,  and 
lierself  a  poetess,  readily  formed  frequent  literary  coteries  at  her 
fathei's  mansion,  so  much  so,  as  to  make  it  the  town  talk  of  her 
day.* 

While  Governor  Thomas  occupied  those  premises,  from  1738  to 
1T47,  the  fruit  trees  and  garden  shrubbery  had  the  effect  to  allure 
many  of  the  (ownfolk  to  take  their  walk  out  Chestnut  street  to  be- 
come its  spectators.  The  youth  of  that  day  long  remembered  the 
kindness  of  the  Governor's  lady,  who,  seeing  their  longing  eyes  set 
upon  their  long  range  of  fine  cherry  trees,  (fronting  the  premises  on 
Chestnut  street.)  used  to  invite  them  to  help  themselves  from  the 
trees;  and  oft  as  May-day  came,  the  pretty  misses  were  indulged 
with  bouquets  and  nosegays;  to  such  purposes  the  grounds  were 
ample,  extending  from  Sixth  to  Seventh  streets,  and  from  Chestnut 
street  back  to  the  next  street,  the  mansion  resting  in  the  centre. 

A  letter  from  John  Ross,  Esq.,  attorney  at  law,  of  the  year  170 1, 
then  owner  of  the  premises,  agrees  to  sell  them  for  the  sum  of  ^-3000 
to  John  Smith,  Esq.,  who  afterwards  became  the  occupant.     The 

•  She  died  at  Grseme  Park,  in  Horsham,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  beloved  in  her 
neighborhood  for  her  religion,  and  her  goodness  to  the  poor.  Her  literary  remains  arc  said 
to  be  in  possession  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  house  of  Lehman  and  Smith.  Colonel  A.  M'Lane 
assured  me  she  was  always  the  friend  of  our  country,  although  she  may  have  had  the 
confidence  of  the  British  because  of  her  known  integrity. 
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dimensions  of  the  lot  then  given,  were  two  hinulicil  anil  thirt3'-seven 
feet  on  Cheslnut  street,  and  then  back  one  htuuhed  and  fifiy  f<'ct  to 
"the  lane."  It  may  surprise  us,  in  our  present  enlarged  conceptions 
of  city  precincts,  to  learn  by  the  said  letter  of  J.  Ross,  that  "  he  sells 
it  because  his  wife  deems  it  too  remote  for  his  family  to  live  in!" 
And  he  adds,  if  he  sells  it,  "  he  must  then  look  out  another  airy 
place  to  build  on;  and  how  to  succeed  therein,  he  knows  not!" 
Wc  know,  however,  that  he  afterwards  found  it  on  the  site  where  is 
now  Congress  Hall  Hotel,  r?5-a-yw  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — 
then  a  kind  of  out-town  situation! 

It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Colonel  John  Dickinson, 
who,  in  1774,  made  to  it  a  new  front  of  modern  constiuction,  facing 
onClieslnut  street — such  as  we  saw  the  premises  when  taken  down 
in  April,  1826.  It  was  next  owned  by  General  Philomon  Dickin- 
son. It  being  empty  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  Independence,  it 
was  taken  possession  of  for  our  sick  soldiery,  when  it  became  an 
actual  hospital  for  the  sick  infantry  of  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
line,  who  died  there  rapidly,  in  hundreds,  of  the  camp  fever !  On 
that  occasion  our  ladies  were  very  assiduous  in  supplying  the  poor 
sufferers  with  soups  and  nourishments.  General  Washington  him- 
self joined  in  those  succours,  sending  them  a  cask  of  Madeira,  which 
he  had  himself  received  as  a  present  from  Robert  Morris.  At  that 
place  Mrs.  Logan's  mother  witnessed  an  affecting  spectacle — the 
mother  of  a  youth  from  the  country,  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  came 
to  seek  her  son  among  the  dead — whilst  wailing  over  him  as  lost,  but 
rubbing  him  earnestly  at  the  same  time,  he  came  again  to  life  to  her 
great  joy  and  surprise ! 

After  this  it  was  fitted  up  as  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Luzerne,  who,  while  there  as  the  Ambassador  of  France,  gave 
a  splendid  night  entertainment  of  fire-works,  rockets,  &c.,  in  honour 
of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  France.  The  whole  gardens  were 
gorgeously  illuminated,  and  the  guests  were  seen  by  the  crowd  from  the 
street  under  an  illuminated  arcade  of  fanciful  construction  and  scenery. 

About  the  year  1779,  Monsieur  Gerard,  the  French  Ambassador, 
being  then  the  occupant,  gave  an  elegant  dinner  there  to  about  one 
hundred  French  and  American  officers.  Colonel  JM'Lane,  who  was 
among  the  guests,  told  me  that  while  they  were  dining  the  house 
was  thunder-struck,  and  the  lightning  melted  all  the  silver  spoons 
and  other  plate  upon  the  table,  stunning  all  the  company,  and  killing 
one  of  the  French  officers!     What  a  scene — and  what  associations! 

In  time,  as  ground  became  enhanced  in  value,  large  encroach- 
ments were  made  upon  these  rural  grounds  by  selling  off  lots  for  the 
theatre,  etc.,  but  the  mansion,  witli  its  court  yard  upon  Chestnut 
street,  long  continued  a  genteel  residence  in  the  possession  of  Judge 
Tilghman — the  last  owner  preceding  the  sale  to  the  Arcade  Compa- 
ny,"in  1S26.  The  view  of  the  old  house,  as  given  in  the  picture, 
is  a  side  view,  opening  on  Sixth  strreet,  and  is  a  part  of  the  same 
building  retained  by  Judge  Tilghman  as  the  rear  part  of  his  residence. 
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This  vcnoraMo  looking  and  oinanienlal  edifice  was  constructed  at 
various  prriods  of  lime.  The  western  (Mid,  a.s  we  now  sec  it,  was 
raised  in  1727,  and  haviuij  enlarij^ed  their  means,  they,  in  IT.'U, 
erected  the  eastern  end.  The  steeple  was  elevated  on  or  about  the 
year  1 7.')3— 1. 

The  facts  concernin<T  the  premises,  gleaned  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  are  to  the  following  ell'ect,  to  wit: 

The  fiist  church  built  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton, 
in  the  year  1G95,  is  specially  referred  to  by  Gabriel  Thomas'  publica- 
tion of  1098,  who  says,  "  the  Church  of  England  built  a  very  fine 
church  in  this  city  in  the  year  1095."  The  most  we  should  infer 
from  his  commendation  of  it  is,  that  it  was  probably  sulFiciently 
sightly  for  its  then  size.  We  know  it  was  his  general  manner  to 
extol  other  buildings,  which  still  remain  to  convince  us  that  good 
buildings  then  are  but  ordinar)^  in  our  present  enlarged  conceptions 
of  beauty  and  greatness.     Such  as  it  was,  it  was  enlarged  in  1710. 

We  know  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton  was  first  in  charge  of  it,  from 
the  book  of  the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  who  has  therein  left  us  the 
record  of  his  letter  to  the  Baptists  of  Philadelphia  of  the  year  1698, 
wherein  he  invites  them  to  a  public  conference  on  the  merits  of  their 
several  religions,  in  hopes  thereby  to  surpass  them  in  argument,  and 
win  them  over  to  his  faith  as  proselytes ;  but  they  stood  firmly  to 
their  defence,  and  the  breach  was  widened. 

The  original  records  were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire ;  of  course, 
what  we  can  now  know  must  be  such  as  has  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  other  facts. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  had  once  seen  the  primitive  church,  and 
had  been  also  cotemporary  with  our  own  times,  was  old  black  Alice, 
who  died  in  1802,  at  the  advanced  age  of  110  years.  She  had  been 
all  her  long  life  a. zealous  and  liearty  member  of  that  church.  At 
the  age  of  11.5  she  came  from  Dunk's  ferry,  where  she  lived,  to  see 
once  more  her  beloved  Christ  Church.  She  then  told  my  friend 
Samuel  Coates,  Esq.,  and  others  present,  that  she  well  remembered 
the  original  lowly  structure  of  wood.  The  ceiling  of  it,  she  said, 
she  could  touch  with  her  lifted  hands.  The  bell,  to  call  the  people, 
was  hung  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  close  by.  She  said,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  a  more  stately  structure  of  brick,  they  run  up  their 
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walls  so  far  outside  of  the  first  church,  that  the  worship  was  continued 
uiuuolested  until  the  other  was  roofed  and  so  far  finished  as  to  be 
used  in  its  stead.  Fact^  since  bn)u<^ht  to  liglit  Ijy  the  present  rector, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dorr,  seem  to  show  that  the  original  iroodi-n  structure 
njust  have  been  a  temporary  shed,  constructed  witliin  the  walls  of 
brick,  and  used  till  the  out-walls  and  roofing  could  be  finished.  In 
some  such  way  Whitfield  used  his  church,  (the  old  Academy,)  by 
preaching  in  it  vliile  the  iraUs  were  l)uilding.  Or,  the  building  may 
have  been  a  frame,  found  on  the  premises,  when  the  lot  was  first 
taken  up,  and  in  which  Mr.  Clayton  may  have  preached  when  first 
visiting  the  city  as  a  missionary  from  Jei^sey,  where  he  was  at  Jirst 
engaged. 

As  early- as  the  year  169S,  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  who  appears  to 
have  succeeded  Mr.  Clayton,  is  mentioned  as  the  church  pastor,  in  a 
public  Friends'  journal  of  the  time.  He  calls  him  "  Church  Mis- 
sionary," and  names  him  for  (he  purpose  of  saying  he  had  been  out 
to  visit  the  Welsh  Friends  at  Gwyned,  in  hopes  to  convert  them  over 
to  his  fellowship.*  From  his  name  and  visit  to  Welsh  people,  we 
should  infer  that  he  was  himself  a  Welshman.  About  this  time  the 
church  was  served  by  the  Swedish  minister,  Mr.  Rudman,  for  nearly 
two  years. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Keith,  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1702,  as  church 
missionary,!  speaks  of  having  then  found  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  in 
charge  of  Christ  Church  as  its  first  Rector,  and  said  to  have  been 
sent  out  in  1700  by  Bishop  Comptin  of  London.  That  time  was 
probably  referred  to,  because,  although  he  had  been  here  at  an  earlier 
time,  he  may  have  been  in  London  in  1700  also.  Certainly  he  is  men- 
tioned as  there  by  William  Penn  himself,  in  his  letter  to  James  Logan 
of  1709,  to  wit:  "Governor  Gookin  has  presented  Parson  Evans 
with  two  gaudy  costly  prayer-books  as  any  in  the  Queen's  chapel, 
and  intends  as  fine  a  conununion  table  also  ;  both  which  chaniis  the 
Bishop  of  London  as  well  as  Parson  Evans,  whom  I  esteem." 

It  was  probably  on  some  such  occasion  of  the  presence  of  the 
Rector  in  London  that  Queen  Anne  made  her  present  of  a  service 
of  church  plate  for  the  use  of  Christ  Church — the  same  which  now 
bears  the  impress  of  her  arms,  &c. 

We  may  l)e  justified,  we  presume,  in  speaking  of  all  the  truth, 
to  say  a  little  of  what  was  called  "  the  chmch  party," — a  name  ex- 
pressive at  the  time  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  between  the  churchmen 
and  the  Friends ;  probably  not  so  much  from  religious  ditlerences 
of  opinion,  as  from  dissimilarity  in  views  of  civil  government,  to  wit: 

In  1701,  James  Logan  writes  to  William  Penn,  saying,  "I  can 
see  no  hopes  of  getting  any  material  subscriptions  from  those  of  the 
church  against  tiie   report  of  persecution,  they  having   consulted 

•  His  diliijence  and  zeal  must  have  l)een  great;  for,  besides  Sunday  service  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  held  public  prayers  on  Wcd.nestlays  and  Fridays — preai'hincr  also  ^t  Chi- 
chester, Chi-stcr,  roiiford,  Moiit<Tomory,  Radnor,  and  Perkiomen,  occasionally. 

-j-  This  (jcorge  Kuilh  had  himself  been  a  public  Friend  not  long  before,  at  Philadelphia. 
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tojjcthcr  on  lliat  lu'inl,  aiul,  a.^  I  am  iiifttniiotl,  conchKlfd  tlial  not 
allowiiiij  tlu'ir  clergy  lu'ir  what  they  of  iiu;lit  claim  in  l'',iii>[lan(l,  and 
nol  snirtMini:  (lu-m  (o  bo  superior,  may  justly  bear  that  name"* 

A  Ifllt  r  from  William  Petm,  of  ITt):?,  says:  "  The  clnuch  jiarly 
with  a  jiatk«'tl  vestry,  lu-aded  by  his  enemy,  John  Moore,  [once 
Attorney  (ieneral,]  complimented  by  an  address  the  1  iord  Comltury, 
wherein  they  say,  they  hope  they  shall  prevail  wiih  the  Queen  to 
cxtenil  the  limits  nf  liis  <^overmnenl  over  them,  that  so  they  may 
enjoy  the  same  blessing  as  othei-s  under  his  aulhorily."  l*enn  calls 
this  "a  foul  insubordination  to  him." 

The  "  Hot  Chmch  Party,"  as  il  was  called,  bep;an  its  opposition 
to  Friends'  ride,  about  the  year  1701-2;  (much  of  it  from  civil 
causes,)  for  instance,  James  Logan,  in  writing  to  William  Penn,  in 
1702,  says:  ''OnltMv;  having  come  {o  the  (utvernor  to  proclaim  the 
war,  he  recommended  to  the  people  to  })ut  themselves  into  a  posture 
of  defence,  and  since  has  issued  commissions  for  one  company  of 
militia,  and  intetids  to  proceed  all  the  government  over.  Those  of 
the  hot  church  party  oppose  it  to  their  utmost,  because  they  would 
have  nothing  done  that  may  look  with  a  countenance  at  home. 
They  have  done  all  they  can  to  dissuade  all  from  touching  with 
if,"  <\:c.t 

When  TiOrd  Conibury  was  again  in  Philadelphia,  on  his  second 
visit,  in  1703,  Colonel  Quarry,  and  the  rest  of  the  churchmen,  con- 
gratulated him,  and  presented  an  address  from  the  church  vestry, 
requesting  his  patronage  to  the  church,  and  closing  witli  a  prayer 
that  he  would  beseech  the  Queen  to  extend  his  government  over 
this  province !  Colonel  Quariy^  also  said,  "  they  hoped  they  also 
should  be  partakers  of  the  happiness  Jersey  enjoyed  imder  his  go- 
vernment." 

William  Penn,  after  hearing  of  this  act  to  a  mere  visiter  in  his 
colony,  treats  it  as  an  overt  act  of  anarchy — a  treason  against  his  supre- 
macy !  He  therefore  sends  a  copy  of  the  address  (called  "  Colonel 
Quany's  packed  Yestr}''s  Address,")  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  to  be  by 
them  punished  as  an  "  impudent"  affair.  "  I  offered  the  Lords, 
that  they  should  either  buy  us  out,  or  that  we  might  buy  out  the 
turbulent  churchmen." 

William  Penn,  Jun.,  in  writing  to  James  Logan,  in  1703,  says, 
"I  am  told  the  church  party  are  very  desirous  of  my  coming  over, 
as  not  doubting  but  to  make  me  their  property ;  but  they  will  find 
themselves  mistaken. +  I  should  not  encourage  a  people  who  are 
such  enemies  to  my  father  and  the  province." 

The  Rev.  ]Mr.  Evans'  services  to   Christ  church  terminated  in 

*  It  was  a-sccrtained  that  Colonel  Quarry,  who  was  at  the  head  of  Perm's  enemies, 
had  taken  over  to  England  secret  subscriptions  on  that  subject,  intending  them  there  to 
injure  Penn. 

f  The  reason  they  assigried  was,  that  they  would  not  engage  to  defend  and  fight, 
while  Friends  could  be  exempted. 

\  Yet  he  did,  not  long  after,  join  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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1719;  he  was  then  succeeded  by  llie  Rev.  Mr.  Vicary — afier  whom 
the  succession  couliiiued  downward  thus,  to  wit:  The  llev.  3Ir. 
Cuniniiiii;s  was  installed  in  172G — next,  hy  Rev.  Robeit  Jenney,  in 
1712, — then  by  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  in  1702,  and  by  the  hite 
Bishoj)  White  in  1772 — the  same  wJio  became  Rector  in  1779. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Uuche  began  his  services  in  177.3.  From  the  year 
1747  to  17GG,  the  Rev.  William  Sturgeon,  Curate,  was  assistant 
minister  of  Christ  church  and  St.  Peter's — at  the  same  time  he  was 
in  the  service  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GJospel  in 
Foreign  Parts."  Several  other  missionaries  of  that  society  were  also 
here,  to  wit :  the  Rev.  "William  Currie,  missionary  for  Radnor,  the 
llev.  N.  Evans,  for  Gloucester,  tiie  Rev.  E.  Ross,  for  New  Castle, 
also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barron  there,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  for  Lancaster; 
another  is  also  designated  for  Oxford,  in  175S. 

In  the  year  1727  was  begun  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
venerable  Christ  church.  The  occasion  was  thus  noticed  in  the 
Gazettes  of  the  day,  to  wit:  April  2Sth,  1727. — "Yesterday  the 
Hon.  P.  Gordon,  our  Governor,  with  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  the 
llev.  Mr.  Cumniings,  our  minister,  and  sundry  gentlemen,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  additional  building  designed  to  I>e  made  (o  the 
church  of  this  city."  I  regard  this  to  have  been  the  present  western 
end,  including  the  base  of  the  tower — as  will  hereafter  appear  more 
obvious  from  subsequent  facts  to  be  told. 

In  the  year  1729  Thomas  Makin's  Latin  description  of  the  cily 
thus  hints  at  its  unfinished  state  then,  to  wit : 

"  Of  these  appears  one  in  a  grander  style, 
But  yet  unfinished  is  the  lofty  pile. 
A  lofty  tow'r  is  founded  on  the  ground 
For  future  bells  to  make  a  distant  sound." 

The  tower  was  probably  not  extended  above  the  fii-st  or  second 
story  till  ilie  year  17-53,  when  they  began  the  present  elegant  steeple. 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  have  been  used  for  other  pmposes. 

From  some  incidental  facts  it  appeai-s,  in  the  year  1729,  to  have 
been  first  furnished  with  an  organ,  and  to  have  had  there  a  Welsh 
preacher,  of  the  name  of  Doctor  "Wayman — for  the  Gazette  states, 
that  the  W^elshmen  in  the  city,  having  formed  themselves  into  a  fel- 
lowship, chose  Doctor  Wayman  to  preach  them  a  sernion  in  the 
"Welsh  Language,  and  to  give  them  a  "W'elsh  psalm  on  the  organ. 
This  organ  I  presmne  to  have  been  at  Christ  church,  for  a  writer 
says,  "  1  have  subscribed  .£o  towards  carrying  on  the  new  church, 
and  50s.  to  the  organ,  and  203.  to  the  organist." 

As  soon  as  they  coidd  bring  the  western  end  to  a  finish,  by  mea- 
sures adapted  to  their  limited  means  and  resources,  they  set  upon  the 
building  of  the  front  or  eastern  end,  which  I  found  more  than  once 
ascribed  to  the  year  1731. 

For  the  impressive  architectural  style  of  Christ  church,  ('as  well  as 
of  the  State-house  also,)  we  are  indebted  to  the  taste  and  direction 
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of  nuttor  Jtilin  K('ni.-;l«\v.  (lu*  elder,  an  eininont  pliysician  (tf  IMiila- 
ilelpliia.*     J\(il»eil  Sinilli  wa.'?  the  i*ai|ieiiter. 

V\\v  «,rroiin(is  in  the  rear  of  the  church  were  orisj^'inally  very  difl'er- 
ont  from  the  present  hnel  appearance.  At  first  ihe  ijrounil  alonjj  thi; 
rear  wall  of  the  van!  ilescended  into  a  \ fry  extensive  jxjnd,  reaching 
from  near  Iliirh  street  to  Arch  street — once  a  pliice  for  wild  docks, 
afterwards  a  skatini;  place  for  Itoys*-  An  aijed  lady,  named  Helly 
( 'handler,  knew  the  site  when  she  had  jxalhered  lilackherries  and 
w  lioitleherries  near  there,  and  so  descrihed  it.  Davenport  Marrol 
{}ic  dieil  in  ISIil  ageti  M  years,)  had  seen  the  pond  ojien  and  skated 
upon;  and  the  late  ai^ed  Thomas  IJradford,  I'lscj.,  said  the  site  of 
the  ciuirch  itself  is  artificial  gionnd,  filled  in  to  some  extent  even  ont 
to  Second  street.  In  digging  in  the  rear  of  the,  lot  on  (he  northern 
side  houndary  for  the  fonndntion  of  Mr.  Haines' honso  there,  they 
found  a  verv  marshy  liottom,  and  at  fourteen  feet  helow  the  present 
surface  they  came  to  the  remains  of  a  horse  stall  once  there. 

The  present  alley  along  the  south  WidI,  leading  into  (/hurch  alley 
from  Second  street,  \vai=  originally  part  of  the  church  l)uri;d  ground. 
Samuel  Coales,  Ksq.,  told  me  he  could  remend)er  when  the  grave- 
hillocks  still  existed  there;  and,  in  confumal ion,  when  the  iron  pipes 
for  the  Schuylkill  water  was  laid  along  that  alley,  (hey  found  bones 
enough  to  fdl  a  large  box,  which  Mr.  North,  the  druggist  near  there, 
had  reinterred. 

In  the  year  1727,  Robert  Aslieton,  Esq.,  Recorder  and  Prothono- 
tary,  died,  at  the  age  of  5S,  and  was  buried  after  (he  Knglish  manner 
of  people  of  distinction,  in  much  pomp,  by  torch-light,  at  Christ 
church  ground.  He  was  probably  a  cousin  of  AVilliam  Penn's,  as 
he  had  cousins  of  that  name  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1741  the  churchmen  of  Philadelphia  manifested  some  disaflec- 
tion  to  the  alleged  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  saying,  in 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  who  was  serving  as  the  secretary 
and  agent  of  the  proprietaries,  that  as  the  Bishop  declined  to  license 
him  for  their  church,  after  they  had  chosen  liim,  (alleging  for  his 
reason,  his  living  by  his  lay  functions,)  they  would  not  accept  any 
person  whom  he  might  license,  they  saying,  his  diocess  did  not  ex- 
tend to  this  province.  Mr.  Peters  himself  alleged  that  the  right  of 
presentation  lay  in  the  proprietaries  and  Governor.  This  Rev.  Mr. 
Peters  was  uncle  to  our  late  venerable  and  respected  Judge  R. 
Peters. 

Christ  church,  as  it  appeared  in  174S-9,  is  described  by  (he 
Swedish  traveller  Professor  Kalm.  Although  he  speaks  of  it  as 
"  the  finest  of  all  then  in  the  city,"  he,  notwithstanding,  states  that 
"  the  two  churches  (hen  at  Elizabethtown  surpassed  any  thing  in 
Philadelphia!"  For  at  that  time  Christ  church  had  "  a  little  incon- 
siderable steeple,  in  which  was  a  bell,  and  also  a  clock,  (now  gone !) 

•  He  died  in  1772.  at  the  age  of  88  years,  leaving  three  of  his  houses  as  a  le!*acy  to 
the  poor  widows  of  the  church.     He  was  a  very  popular  man,  member  of  Assembly,  &c. 
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which  strikes  (lie  hours.  It  had  (lie  says)  been  lately  rebuilt,  (by  an 
addition,)  and  was  more  adorned  than  fornieily."  He  mentions  that 
llie  two  ministers  to  this  church  rec(!ived  their  salary  from  l-jii^^land ; 
and  that  Ijeween  forty  and  lifty  3'ears  before,  the  .Swedish  minister, 
Mr.  Kudman,  performed  the  functions  of  a  clergyman  for  this  con- 
gregation for  nearly  two  years. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  Secretary,  in  writing  to  the  proprietaries,  in 
1710,  speaks  of  "  the  church"  as  having  "  no  funds  for  repairs, 
although  we  beg  around  the  town — no  steeple — no  wall — no  gates — 
no  bells.''*  "The  church,  too,  [as  big  then  as  now!]  is  too  little 
by  one  half  to  hold  the  members,  [then  the  only  church,]  and  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  building  another  church ;  but  as  this, 
(other)  when  built,  [alluding  to  St.  Peter's,]  must  be  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  the  present  church,  it  may  perhaps  promote  the  finishing  the 
old  churcli  with  quicker  expedition." 

The  year  1752-3  was  very  fruitful  in  expedients  for  adorning  and 
beautifying  the  cit}'.  Tlie  war  had  ended  in  1748,  and  had  given 
a  little  time  to  devise  expedients.  Several  new  improvements  were 
started  upon  lotteries;  among  these  was  that  of  November,  17.52, 
for  aiding  in  raising  a  steeple  for  Christ  church.  It  is  called  a 
"scheme  to  raise  0^^1012,  lOs — being  half  the  sum  required  (0  finish 
the  steeple  to  Christ  church,  and  to  purchase  a  ring  of  bells  and  a 
clock."  The  lottery  was  drawn  in  March,  1753.  As  it  was  deemed 
a  Philadelphia  omament,  it  was  appropriately  enough  called  "  the 
Philadelpliia  steeple  lottery."  The  managers  therefore  say,  "  We 
hope  that  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  is  purely  ornamental,  will 
meet  with  encouragement  from  all  well-wishers  to  the  credit,  beauty 
and  prosperity  of  Philadelphia."  The  vestry  had  previously  at- 
tempted a  subscription,  but  as  it  fell  "  much  short"  of  the  necessary 
sum,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  a  lotter\\  Two  lotteries  were 
instituted  for  this  object,  and  both  for  the  same  amount ;  the  one 
innned lately  succeeding  the  other,  to  wit :  in  May,  1753.  Each 
lottery  contained  four  thousand  five  hundred  tickets,  at  .si  each, 
making  .s36,000,  and  to  net  „£'2,025.  Jacob  Duchd  was  treasurer. 
The  subscriptions  amounted  to  about  ^^lOOO. 

This  "  Philadelphia  steeple"  being  one  of  peculiar  beauty  of 
symmetry  and  grace,  since  deemed  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  the 
Episcopal  cathedral  at  Gtuebec,  has  been  thus  extolled  by  Joseph 
Sanson),  Esq.,  who  had  seen  numerous  similar  architectural  orna- 
ments abroad,  to  wit:  "  It  is  the  handsomest  structure  of  the  kind, 
that  I  ever  saw  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  uniting  in  the  peculiar 
features  of  that  species  of  architecture,  the  most  elegant  variety  of 
forms,  with  the  most  chaste  simplicity  of  combination." 

The  steeple  was  finished  in  November,  1754,  at  a  cost  of  o£?2100. 


•  This  may  possibly  he  a  purposed  desolate  picture,  as  a  beprging  hint  to  them,  since 
Kalm  then  saw  the  htlle  steeple,  heard  the  \ie\\  and  clock,  and  saw  some  ornaineuts — 
still  all  was  much  inferior  to  what  we  now  see  them. 
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ami  tho  Ix'lls  wrrr  purrhasoil  in  lliiulaiul.  .-it  a  cost  of  ./^U(H),  (hrv 
\von>  lni)ii<:Ii(  «>iil,  ficijfht  fn'(\  ill  llic  A\\\)  Malilda,  ( 'aplaiii  niuldcn; 
mid  as  a  ((iiiipliiinMil  to  Ins  i^tMit-msily,  as  oltrn  as  lie  airi\cd  in 
sul)so(|nfn(  years,  \\w.  hells  pul  forlli  a  nuMiy  ]H>aI  (o  announce  ilicir 
ffnitilnilc.  The  whole  weiijhl  of  (he  eiiiht  hells  was  said  to  he  ciyht 
thousand  i>onnds — the  tenor  hell  \veii:;hini;  eighteen  hundred  pounds. 
They  were  cast  hy  Lester  luul  Pack,  men  of  most  note;  in  their  day. 
They  were  huni;  here  hy  Nicholas  Nicholson,  a  iiali\  t;  of  "\'orkshire, 
in  an  entirely  new  maimer. 

These  hells,  heavy  as  they  were  in  mounlinix,  had  lo  lie  taken 
down  in  the  year  1777,  hy  tlu^  ( 'ommissary  (Jeneial  o(  mililary 
stores,  to  keep  iheni  from  fallincr  into  the  hands  of  the  IJritish,  for 
mililary  purposes;  they  were  again  returned  (uul  hung  alter  the 
evacuation  of  the  city.* 

AN  hen  the  hells  were  yet  a  novclly,  they  excited  veiy  great  interest 
to  hear  them  chime  and  ring  tunes.  They  used  to  ring  the  night 
hefore  markets;  and  on  such  occasions  numhers  of  persons  would  go 
from  villages  like  (Jermantown,  half  way  to  the  city,  to  listen  to  the 
peals  of  merry  music. 

The  lu'sl  time  the  bells  were  tolled  was  long  remem])ered,  as 
being  for  the  occasion  of  Governor  Anthony  Palmer's  wife,  the 
mother  of  twenty-one  children,  all  of  whom  died  with  consmnption! 
The  ringing  was  also  doubly  memorable  in  having  caused  the  deatli 
of  one  of  the  ringers,  by  his  ignorance  and  ill-judged  management 
of  the  hell  rope. 

Christ  church  steeple  was  built  by  Robert  Smith.  Its  height  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  eight  inclies  from  the  base  to  the 
mitre.  On  the  mitre  is  engraved  Bishop  White's  name,  as  first 
Bishop.  It  has  thirteen  holes  in  it,  for  the  thirteen  original  States; 
is  inscribed,  "The  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.  1).,  consecrated 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Pennsylvania,  Febriiaiy  4th, 
17S7."  The  mitre  is  four  feet  in  circumference  at  bottom,  and  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  length.  The  vane  is  seven  feet  seven  inches  in 
length,  and  two  feet  two  inches  in  breadth.  The  four  balls  are 
each  one  foot  ten  inches  in  circumference.  The  extremities  of  the 
four  balls  are  three  feet  ten  inches.  The  big  ball  measures  seven 
feet  nine  inches  in  circumference.  These  may  seem  unimportant 
facts  in  themselves,  if  we  really  saw  them  as  little,  as  they  seem  at 
their  elevation ;  but  it  must  add  to  their  interest  to  thus  know  them 
as  large  as  they  acually  measure. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Thomson  said  he  well  remembered  being 
present  when  a  man  fell  from  a  high  elevation  on  the  steeple,  down 
to  the  ground  unhurt!  While  he  was  up,  some  commotion  occurred 
in  the  crowd  below,  and  he,  turning  his  head  and  body  backwards 
to  look,  gave  occasion  to  the  wind  to  pass  between  him  and  the 

*  They  had  been  taken  with  the  State  House  bell  to  Trenton — another  account  says 
to  Allentown. 
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steeple,  and  so  forced  liiin  to  let  go  his  hold  by  the  hand?,  and  lie 
fell !  What  horrors  he  nmst  have  felt  in  his  terrified  d)oui,dits,  rapid 
as  his  descent!  "  Mercy  he  sought,  and  mercy  found,"  for  he  fell, 
proviilenlialiy  and  strangely  enough,  into  a  large  mass  of  mortar,  and 
his  great  fall  was  harndess  ! 

Afier  the  steeple  had  been  built  some  years,  it  was  found  it  was 
getting  into  the  same  decay  at  its  sleepers  as  caused  the  taking 
down  of  the  steeple  of  the  Presbyten'an  church,  on  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Arch  streets,  and  of  the  Slate  House  steeple.  On  that 
occasion  Owen  Biddle,  an  ingenious  carpenter,  undertook  to  sup- 
ply new  sleepers  of  red  cedar,  which  he  got  into  place,  on  each  of 
the  four  angles,  by  extending  ropes  with  pullies,  &c.,  from  the  spire 
into  each  of  the  streets  a  s([uare  off,  so  as  to  keep  the  steeple  both 
in  place  and  in  check  when  needful ;  the  fact  I  had  from  Owen 
Jones,  Esq.,  an  aged  gentleman,  who  saw  the  display  of  ropes  in 
the  streets. 

The  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  though  no  favourite  in  the  church, 
was  admitted  to  preach  in  Christ  church  to  a  great  concourse  in 
September,  1703,  and  soon  after  at  St.  Paul's  also. 

The  pai-sonage  house  has  long  been  disused  as  such,  so  much  so, 
that  scarcely  an  inhabitant  remains  that  remembers  to  have  hear4 
of  such  a  building,  although  it  is  still  existing  entire,  but  altered 
from  a  house  of  double  front  to  the  appearance  of  two  or  three 
modern  stores.  Its  position  is  No.  28,  North  Second  street,  was 
originally  a  two-story  brick  building,  having  five  chamber  windows 
in  front,  placed  at  about  twelve  feet  back  from  the  line  of  Second 
street,  and  having  a  grass-plot,  shrubbery  and  a  palisade  in  front ; 
additional  buildings  are  now  added  in  front  to  make  it  flush  with 
the  street,  but  the  three  dormer  wimlows  and  roof  of  the  original 
house  may  be  still  seen  from  the  street.  It  was  once  the  Custom 
House,  under  Collector  F.  Phile.  The  garden  ground  originally 
ran  back  half  through  the  square.  The  premises  now  pay  a  ground- 
rent  of  .s300  a  year  to  the  church. 

The  two  frame  houses  south  of  it,  Nos.  24  and  20,  were,  till 
lately,  the  two  oldest  wooden  houses  remaining  in  Philadelphia,  and 
it  may  be  deemed  strange  that  such  mean  structures  should  so  long 
occupy  the  place  of  better  Ijuildings  in  so  central  a  part  of  the  city. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  learn  that  the  ancient  communion 
plate  of  Christ  church  consists  of  the  following  articles,  to  wit:  a 
large  silver  baptismal  font,  inscribed  a.5  a  gift  from  Col.  Quarry,  a 
goi)let  and  two  tankards  of  silver,  from  Queen  Anne,  are  severally- 
inscribed,  "  Anna;  Anglican  m  apud  Philad.,  A.  I).,  1708."  The 
two  latter  are  decorated  with  figures  of  the  apostles.  Another 
antique-looking  goblet  is  inscribed,  "  the  gift  of  Margaret  Tresse,  to 
Christ  church  in  Philadelphia."  Besides  these,  might  be  added  the 
primitive  altar-piece  of  antitpie  character,  now  disused,  and  an  early 
library  of  many  and  rare  books. 

The  original  deed  for  the  ground-plot  is  from  the  family  of  Jones, 
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convovoil  prr  Joslui.i  Carpenter,  as  ilicir  ni;oii(,A)r  llip  Ptiin  of  ./ IT)!) 
for  t>i)t'  liuiulrcd  ft'cl  dI"  iVmit.  Tlic  ilccd  hciiii;'  later  lliaii  llic  crcc- 
lion  i>f  tin"  ("liiurli,  may  possibly  lead  (o  llic  idea  (hat  (lie  i^roiuul 
Wiu<  nt  fii^it  held  on  i^rouiulionl. 

Tlie  Rev.  TliDiiKLS  Ci)()iul)e,  the  Rector,  resigned  liis  place  and 
look  refuse  with  the  British  in  New  York,  because  he  could  not 
swear  alleijiance  to  the  new  Ll^overniuenl  of  the  Slates:  on  ibal  occa- 
sion Doctor  Wni.  NVhili^  was  made  his  successor.  It  was  from  the 
family  of  Mr.  C'oond)e,  I  believe,  that  we  liave  derived  (he  name  of 
Cuond)e's  alley.     He  was  an  American,  and  much  esteemed. 

In  the  year  ITS'J,  stows,  ix^  a  new  article  of  comfort,  were  provided 
— whereby  \vc  may  know  how  our  forefatlier.s  were  wont  to  endure 
the  colli !     They  were  of  the  kind  called  cannon  stoves. 

At  one  time,  Judije  Francis  Ilopkinson,  the  poet,  was  the  tempo- 
rary orijanist  of  Christ  church,  as  a  volimteer,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Brcnmer,  the  rcf^idar  orfj^anisL 

We  may  know  the  fact,  tliat  the  churcli  orii,rinally  had  little  panes 
of  ijlass  set  in  leaden  frames,  (most  probal)ly  made  l)y  our  celebrated 
(»odfrev,as  (i  pluinb<r  i\\\(\  ijla/.ier,)  by  its  appearinq^  on  record  on  the 
minutes,  (iiat  in  June,  17(37,  there  is  a  call  for  their  repair;  and  Mr. 
Denormandic  is  engaged  to  repair  the  glass,  and  to  7ie%D  lead  the 
windows  for  the  sum  of  £\2. 

It  may  possibly  please  some  of  tlic  present  day,  who  do  not  like 
the  introduction  of  some  modern  music  of  orchestra  tiislc  and  caste, 
to  learn,  that  in  178.>  it  was  gravely  determined  by  the  vestiy,  "  that 
the  clerks  be  recpiired  to  smgsudt  tunes  only  as  are  plain  m\(.\  fami- 
liar to  the  congregation ;  and  that  the  singing  of  other  tunes,  and 
the  frequent  cJiangiiig  of  tunes,  are  deemed  disagreeable  and  incon- 
venient." 

It  appears  from  (he  church  records,  that  the  six  feet  alley  along 
the  south  wall  of  the  yard  was  opened  in  1756,  in  consequence  of  a 
gift  of  ^100  from  Hugh  Roberts  and  A.  Shute,  as  a  Second  street 
opening  to  Church  alley.  Some  interments  had  been  made  there 
before  the  cJiange. 

In  June,  1777,  the  steeple  was  struck  with  lightning,  by  whicli 
the  conductor  and  lightning  rod  were  so  ruined  as  to  require  new 
ones. 

The  burial  ground  on  Arch  and  Fifth  streets  was  purchased  of 
James  Steel  in  1719,  and  surrounded  by  a  board  fence,  and  in  1770 
it  was  taken  down,  and  (he  present  brick  wall  erected — finished  by 
the  year  1772. 

The  street  before  the  church  was  first  paved  by  the  church  and 
the  near  iniiabitants  in  1757. 

When  the  additions  were  made,  bodies  which  had  been  interred 
were  removed,  to  prepare  the  place  of  the  new  foundations. 

The  bells  of  this  church  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  on  this  side  of 
the  Adantic,and  the  only  ones  which  are  rung  in  peals  in  the  United 
States ;  -if  so,  this  is  going  ahead  of  the  New  Yorkers^  notwithstand- 
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ing  llieir  greater  attachment  to  bells  and  spires.  They  were  so  rung 
at  the  Declaration  of  Intlepeiulence,  antl  it  might  be,  that  the  expect- 
ed olFence  of  the  British  at  that  act,  might  have  caused  their  expen- 
sive and  laborious  removal  from  the  steeple  to  Allentown,  for  their 
preservation. 

When  the  mitre  was  put  up,  after  the  war,  it  was  in  place  of  tlie 
crown,  before  there. 

Bishop  White,  when  a  little  boy,  (in  High  street  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  streets,)  dwelling  next  door  to  a  Quaker  family  of  the 
name  of  Pascal,  used,  as  a  child,  to  play  with  their  little  daughter. 
She,  when  grown  up,  used  to  say,  in  her  own  style  of  speech,  that 
Billy  White  was  born  a  bishop,  for  she  never  could  persuade  him  to 
play  any  thing  but  church.  He  would  tie  her  apron  round  his  neck 
for  a  gown,  and  stand  behind  a  chair  for  his  pulpit,  whilst  she,  seated 
before  him  on  a  low  bench,  was  to  be  tlie  congregation. 

"  The  history  of  this  oiiurch  (says  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  of 
March,  1S3S,)  is  in  a  measure  identified  with  the  first  organization 
and  establishment  of  the  church  in  the  United  States; — for  here  it 
was,  that  the  first  general  convention  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies,  from 
seven  of  the  thirteen  states,  met  to  frame  an  Ecclesiastical  Constitu- 
tion in  1785,  and  again  in  1786. 

The  minutes  of  the  vestry  (now  extant,  the  earlier  ones  being 
gone  by  fire,  it  is  said,)  begin  in  1717,  but  a  cash  book  goes  back  to 
1708.  In  that  book  is  a  charge  in  April,  1709,  "  for  22.50  bricks  for 
the  belfry;"  and  in  May,  1711,  (when  the  first  alteration  was  made,) 
there  is  a  charge  "  for  3700  bricks  for  an  addition  to  the  church," — 
and  at  same  time  another  charge  "  for  pulling  down  the  rrahle  end 
and  cleaning  the  bricks.^'  This  naming  of  "  bricks''  is  supposed  to 
indicate  a  brick  church,  contrary  to  the  saying  of  "  Alice,  the  black 
woman,"  who  said  .s/te  remernhered  i\iQ  first  church  as  of  wood, 
as  herein  before  explained. 

The  saine  cash  book  intimates  a  belfry,  contrary  to  her  intimation 
of  "the  bell  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,"  to  wit :  in  November,  1708,  is  a 
charge  "for  four  cedar  posts  to  support  ?//eie//iry;"  and  in  April,  1709, 
is  a  charge  "  for  2250  bricks  for  the  belfry,"  as  before  mentioned. 
In  1712  there  is  a  mention  in  the  minutes  of  the  vestry  of  "  the  little 
bell,"  and  "  the  great  bell."*  The  minutes  of  December,  1723,  make 
mention  of  their  address  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  wherein  it  says, 
"  it  is  now  about  28  years  since  the  foundation  of  this  church  was 
laid  (in  1695,)  by  a  very  few  of  her  communion,  since  which  the 
congregation  has  so  increased,  that  tico  additions  have  been  made 
thereto." 

The  enlargement  to  the  west  end,  of  thirty-three  feet,  so  as  to  hohl 
sixty-seven  pews,  was  not fijiished  till  March,  1731 ;  and  the  enlarge- 
nient  at  the  east  end  began  seemingly,  in  1740,  is  spoken  of  as 

•  The  bell  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree  was  confirmed  to  me  by  Bishop  Wliite  himself, 
who  added,  it  was  the  same,  afterwards  the  best  tenor  bell  at  St.  Peter's. 
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/inis/itti  ill  Aiii,Misl,  17  11,  ami  volt';-  ol"  llianks  arc  passed  to  Doctor 
Keai>Irv  (or  Ins  aid  (licn-in  ;  and  in  1717,  iu;  is  voted  a  piesnil  of 
plate  of  ./'It)  lor  Ids  services  in  siip«'riiiteiulini^  the  itrcliilielural  ein- 
bellisliiiieiits,  A:c.  The  city  and  the  eonntry  seem  to  have  been 
indebted  to  "  .Mr.  Harrison  for  a  plan  of  the  tower  and  spire,  as  agreed 
upon,  to  be  erected  lor  a  rin;j^  of  bells."  [Henry  Harrison  was  one 
of  the  vestry.] 

The  sul)scri{)tion  |iaper  put  forth  by  tlu'  v«>s(ry  in  May,  1739,  states 
lliat  "  it  was  rt-solveil  by  two  \t;stries,  in  17'i7,  that  a  sum  should  bo 
raised  by  s\d)scriplion,  for  inrtinv^  a  ii(U%  l(ir<^(i\,  (ttid  )iu)i(;  anivc- 
)ii(  lit  buililiiiLi;,  which  has  been  since  carried,  and  a  steeple  laiii,  and 
the  hoilij  iif  the  new  church  uvtsuti  alnajsl  linished  ;  wherefore,  to 
llnish  the  inside  with  additional  pews,  cV:c.,  a  new  sui)scrij)lion  is 
now  to  be  instituted." 

The  minutes  of  1741  make  an  entry  "  for  building  the  outside  of 
the  church,  which  wa.s  done  at  two  several  times — there  was  paid  then 
by  Dr.  Kearsley  ,/'2197."'  In  the  preceding  year  (1743)  it  reads, 
that  Dr.  John  Kearsley  has  served  since  the  year  1727,  "as  trustee 
and  overseer  in  carrying  on  and  rebiulding  the  church,  and  for  live 
years  of  the  time  had  given  daily  attendance."  [Possibly  old  Alice 
vaguely  spoke  of  "  outside  walls  after  1 727,  as  above,  and  the  low- 
ness  of  the  ceiling  may  have  meant  some  part  of  the  church,  such 
as  the  gallery  for  blacks,  which  "  she  could  reach."  On  the  whole, 
she  must  not  be  allowed  to  invalidate  the  better  authority  of  Gabriel 
Thomas,  who  said  it  was  "  a  very  fine  church,"  possibly  such  as  he 
considered  the  then  new  Swedes'  church  to  be;  and  Keith,  who 
preached  in  it  in  1702,  said  it  then  held  five  hundred  persons.] 

'Tis  a  gratification  to  consider  that  this  ancient  church,  though  it 
has  been  lately  Tcformcd,  in  the  modern  passion  for  innovation  and 
change,  yet  there  has  been  a  steadfast  desire  in  some  of  the  vestry  to 
retain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  preservation  of  the  former  appear- 
ances of  things  once  there.  The  "  long  drawn  aisles,"  formerly  of 
bricks  have  been  superseded  by  floors  and  carpets,  and  the  stone  me- 
morials once  there  under  the  passing  foot-tread,  now  no  longer  seen, 
have  been  memorized  on  the  side  walls ; — the  once  high  and  straight 
backs  in  the  pews,  have  been  replaced  by  ones  of  lower  size,  and 
inclined  l)ackwards  for  more  reposing  comfort.  The  whole  reminds 
one  of  31r3.  Seba  Smith's  poetry,  to  wit : 

There  miirht  be  seen 


Oak  timbers  large  and  strong, 
And  those  who  reared  them  must  have  been 
Stout  men  when  they  were  young — 
For  oft  I've  heard  my  grandsire  speak. 
How  men  were  growing  thin  and  weak. 
Alas!  that  he  should  see  the  day 
That  rent  those  oaken  planks  away. 
His  heart  was  twined,  I  do  believe. 
Round  every  limber  there — 
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For  mpmory  loved  a  web  to  weave 

or  all  the  younc:  and  fair 

Who  i^athered  there,  with  him  to  pray. 

For  many  a  lon^j — loii£i  Sahhalli  day. 

Old  cliurches,  with  their  walls  of  gray. 

Must  yield  to  someihini:^  new  : 

Be-£^othic'd  thini^s,  all  neat  and  white. 

Greet  every  where  the  traveller's  sight; 

And  stern  old  men,  with  hearts  of  oak, 

Th(nr  bed-room  pews  must  quit. 

And  like  degenerate  conunon  folk. 

In  cushioned  slip  must  sit. 

Then  pull  them  down,  and  rear  on  high 

New-fangled,  painted  things, 

For  these  hut  mock  the  modern  eye. 

The  past  around  them  brings. 

Ay,  pull  them  down,  as  well  ye  may. 

Those  altars  stern  and  old — 

They  speak  of  those  long  pass'd  away. 

Whose  ashes  now  are  cold. 

We  thank  the  sparing  hand  that  lias  still  preserved  one  vestige  of 
the  past,  the  elaborate  sounding  board — oiw  now  I'are  and  curioics 
specimen  of  a  thing  once  deemed  so  indispensable  in  audible  prayer 
and  supplication : 

"  That  sounding  board,  to  me  it  seemed 
A  cherub  poised  on  high — 
A  mystery  I  almost  deemed 
Q,uite  hid  from  vulgar  eye. 
And  that  old  pastor,  wrapt  in  prayer. 
Looked  doubly  awful  'neath  it  there." 

We  are  glad  to  add  that  it  was  always  the  fond  wish  of  Bishop 
White,  diat  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original  church,  and  its  olden 
form  and  appurtenances,  should  remain  uncliani^cd. 

It  is  the  architectural  style  and  arrangements  of  die  interior  of 
Christ  church,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  claim  to  public  regard,  as  an 
elegant  relic  of  the  olden  time.  There  is  a  hallowed  and  holy  feel- 
ing in  worshipping  in  such  an  edifice,  because  the  place  is  fidl  of 
associations  connected  with  our  domestic  history  and  forefathers : 

"  For  memory  loves  a  web  to  weave 
Of  all  wlu)  i^alhcrcd  there." 

There  went  all  the  Colonial  Governors  and  odier  officers  of  state, 
with  their  families — there  went  Washington  and  Franklin  and  their 
faniilies.  In  such  a  place  we  may  contemplate  om*  forefathers  as 
being  once  engaged  in  the  same  duties,  confiding  in  the  same  faith, 
hearing  the  same  service  and  the  same  doctrines, — and  even  occupy- 
ing the  same  seats.  Such  nillections  must  generate  gratefid  family 
remembrances — must  sdlenmize  us,  as  in  their  ideal  presence;  and, 
finally,  must  admonish  us  that  we  are  also  in  a  slate  of  transit,  and 
"  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  Christ  church  is  a  place 
(o  think. 

33« 
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1  Kll.NDS'  lUMv  MKKTINC  ON  lUONT  iSTUKKT. 


TuK  IMonds'  Mooiint;,  in  Front  al)()vt!  iMulliony  sUcct,  built  la 
1685,  was  orii^inally  intended  iis  nn  "  Kveninj;  INk-eting,"  while  the 
one  at  the  Centre  Scpiare  (>south-wcst  corner)  was  (hen  erected  as  a 
Day  Meeting.  Part  of  tiie  surj)lus  materials  used  at  (he  latter  were 
removed  (o  aid  in  buildin!^  (he  evenini^  mee(ing.  It  was  called,  in 
that  day,  "  (he  liVening  ."\lee(ing."  In  after  years,  when  they  con- 
strucieil,  in  17^3,  "(he  Hill  iMee(ing,"  on  Pine  s(reet,  (hey  called 
tljis  house,  in  relation  to  its  position,  tjic  "  North  Meeting."  After 
ihey  cut  down  the  Front  street  before  the  house,  so  as  to  leave  the 
meeting  on  a  high  table  land,  they  then  called  it,  "  the  Baiik  Meet- 
ing." It  wa£  sold  anil  taken  down  in  17S9,  at  the  time  it  became 
iiseless  by  their  building  ''  the  new  meeting-house"  in  Keys'  alley, 
which  soon  afterwards  took  the  name  of  "  the  Up-town  ]\Iecting." 

The  Hank  Meeting,  as  aforesaid,  had  its  front  on  the  Front  street. 
The  pediment  at  the  front  door  wiis  supported  by  columns — at  that 
door  the  men  entered.  On  the  southern  side  was  a  double  door, 
covered  by  a  shed,  by  one  of  which  the  women  entered.  At  those 
doors  was  the  entrance  for  men  and  women  to  the  gallery — the  men 
going  to  (he  eas(,  and  the  women  to  the  west.  Originally  the  meet- 
ing had  no  board  partition,  but  a  cia-tain  was  used  when  they  held 
the  preparative  meeting.  The  preachers'  gallery  was  on  the  north- 
ern side.  The  house  was  fifty  feet  front  by  thirty-eight  feet  wide, 
and  the  green  yard  in  front,  within  the  brick  enclosure  or  wall,  was 
fourteen  feet  wide.  Originally,  the  street  and  house  were  on  the 
same  level.  The  present  James  C  Fisher,  Escj.,  has  preserved  the 
oak  column  which  supported  the  gallery,  and  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  Centre  Square  Meeting. 

Such  minute  detail  may  seem  too  circiuTistantial  to  some  who 
never  gave  the  place,  when  standing,  their  regard  or  inspectior' ;  but 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  assemble  there  in  their  youth,  con- 
ducted and  controlled  by  parents  now  no  more,  will  be  thankful  for 
every  revived  impression,  and  every  means  of  recreating  the  former 
images  of  things  by -gone. 

"  Ilk  place  we  scan  seems  still  to  speak 

Of  some  dear  former  day 

We  think  where  ilka  ane  had  sat. 
Or  fixt  our  hearts  to  pray. 
Till  soft  remembrance  drew  a  veil 
Across  these  een  o'  mine!" 

Thus — "when  we  remembered  Zion,  then  we  sat  down  and  wept." 
Richard  Townsend,  the  primitive  settler  and  a  public  Friend,  says 
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the  Friends  set  up,  in  1GS2,  a  boarded  meeting-house  near  to  the 
Delaware.  AVc  presume  it  was  on  tliis  premises  ;  it  meant  a  tempo- 
rary building.  "  The  meeting  on  Front  street  was  opened  first  for 
worship  in  t/te  afternoon,  and  began  on  tlie  1st  day  of  the  2Udi  of 
7mo.,  1085." 

Robert  Turner,  in  writing  to  WilHam  Penn,  in  1GS5,  says,  besides 
the  brick  meeting-house  at  the  Centre,  we  have  a  large  meeting- 
house, fifty  by  thirty-eiglit,  going  on,  the  front  of  the  river,  for  an 
Evening  Meeting. 

The  meeting-house,  elevated  as  it  was,  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  street  from  which  you  beheld  it,  gave  it  a  peculiar  and 
striking  appearance,  and  (he  abundance  of  green  sod,  seen  from  the 
street  when  the  two  gates  were  opened,  contrasted  with  the  whitish 
stone  steps  of  ascent,  gave  the  whole  a  very  attractive  aspect. 

Its  original  advantages  for  prospect  and  river  scenery  must  have 
been  delightful ;  it  had  no  obstruction  between  it  and  the  river,  so 
that  all  who  assembled  there  could  look  over  to  the  Jerseys  and  up 
and  down  the  river,  from  a  commanding  eminence.  The  houses 
answering  to  Nos.  S3  and  85,  opposite  to  it,  were  built  with  flat 
roofs,  caulked  and  pitched,  and  did  not  rise  higher  above  Front  street 
than  to  serve  as  a  breast-high  wall. 

The  meeting-house,  when  taken  down,  was  superseded  by  a  uni- 
form row  of  three-story  houses  now  flushing  with  the  line  of  Front 
street.  It  may  be  still  seen  near  there  that  the  old  houses  have 
marks  of  having  once  had  their  present  first  stories  under  ground,  and 
their  street  doors  formerly  in  what  is  now  their  second  story. 
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This  building  was  originally  constructed  in  the  year  16S5,  at  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  Centre  S([uare,  then  in  a  natural  forest  of 
oaks  and  hickories.  It  might  surprise  some,  now%  to  account  for  a 
choice  so  far  from  the  inhabitants  dwelling  on  the  Delaware  side  of 
the  city.  The  truth  wa.'^,  tliat  expectations  were  originally  enter- 
tained that  the  city  would  expantl  from  the  centre  towards  both 
rivers;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  commerce  of  the  Delaware 
engrossed  all,  and  Centre  Sf|uare  Meeting  came,  in  lime,  to  be  de- 
serted, and  the  house  itself  in  time  disappeared. 

Penn's  letter,  of  1GS3,  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  sufficiently 
intimates  the  cause  of  its  location  there,  showing  that  Penn  expected 
business  to  concentre  there,  he  saying,  *'  Delaware  is  a  glorious 
river;  but  the  Schuylkill  being  one  hundred  miles  boatable  above 
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the  falls,  Mu\  its  ooiiiso  Morlh-west,  towards  llu'  foiiniaiii  of  Stis(Hio- 
liaiuia,  latitat  (t-iids  io  tin*  heart  of  llic  province,  ami  l»oili  sides  our 
own.)  it  is  like  to  he  u  ijreal  part  of  (he  sedleiueiil  of  this  af;e."  In 
coiuHirreiuM'  w  ilii  these  ideiu<,  ()|ihiii.\i>n*s  hc)ok  says,  ''the  Centre 
tSipiaie.  as  he  heard  it  from  l*enn,  was  for  a  stale  liousc,  uiarkeL- 
house,  atul  ehief  nieelini^^lionse  for  the  t^nakers." 

Hohert  'I'nrncr's  letter,  of  ir)S;"),to  William  l'enn,snys:  "  Wc  are 
now  layinsj  the  fonndalion  of  a  iarfje  ])lain  l)ri(k  hnildinfj  for  a  nieet- 
JniT-honsr.  in  the  Centre,  sixty  feet  loni;  by  forty  feet  liioad,  and  hope, 
to  have  it  soon  np,  there  heinuf  many  hearts  and  hands  a!  work  that 
will  do  it."  "  Tlie  dimensions  were  altered  afterwards,  and  thu 
honsc  was  not  l»nilt  for  more  than  a  year  afier  the  above  tiate.'"  'I'hc 
late  aijed  1).  .^h•rrot  anil  li.  Kite,  Friends,  have  told  me  ihey  rc- 
niendien-d  to  have  seen  brick  remains  of  the  fonndation,  in  the  days 
of  their  yonth,  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  square.  Whether 
they  meant  the  present  Centre  I  am  not  able  to  say;  for,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  there  was  at  some  period  a  re-appointment,  by  which  the 
l?roail  street  is  now  placed  more  westward  than  was  originally  ap- 
pointed. At  lirst  it  was  placed,  on  paper,  five  lumdred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  west  from  Eleventh  street;  but  now 'J'welltli  and  'J'hir- 
teenlh  streets  intervene,  making  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  feet 
now  westward  of  Eleventh  street. 

The  general  state  of  w'oods  in  which  the  meeting-house  W'as  origi- 
ginally  located  continued  much  the  same  till  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion. It  was  once  so  far  a  wild  forest,  that  the  grandmother  of  the 
late  aged  Col.  A.  J.  Morris  told  him  that  when  they  used  to  go 
out  from  the  city  to  the  Centre  Scpiare  Meeting,  she  had  seen  deer 
and  wild  turkeys  cross  their  path.  At  that  time  they  had  a  resting 
seat  under  a  line  shade  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Sixth  street,  then 
far  out  of  town,  and  called  "  the  half-way  rest." 

These  woods  were  long  reserved  as  the  property  of  Penn,  he  con- 
ceding, however,  that  "  they  should  remain  open  as  commons  to  the 
west  of  Broad  street,  until  he  should  be  prepared  to  settle  it."  But 
as  early  as  the  year  1701,  Penn  complained  much  of  "the  great 
abuse  done  in  his  absence  by  destroying  his  timber  and  wood,  and 
suffering  it  to  overrun  with  brush,  to  the  injury  and  discredit  of  the 
town,"  being,  as  he  said,  "  his  fourth  part  of  the  city,  reserved  by 
liini  for  such  as  w'ere  not  first  purchasers,  who  might  want  to  build 
in  future  time." 

At  the  time  the  British  possessed  Philadelphia,  in  the  winter  of  '77 
and  '78,  the  woods  were  so  freely  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army%  that 
it  was  deemed  most  politic  in  the  agent  to  cut  them  down  and  sell 
them.  This  w^as  the  business  of  one  Adam  Poth,  a  German  of  much 
self-consequence,  well  known  to  the  city  lads  as  a  vigilant  frustrater 
of  many  of  their  schemes  to  cut  saplings,  shinny-clubs,  &c.,  in  liis 
woody  domains. 

In  1726,  the  (jrand  Jury  presented  two  old  wells,  very  deep,  which 
lie  open  at  the  Centre  Square."     And  about  the  same  time  an  order 
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of  the  City  Council  directs  a  well  there  to  be  filled  up.  Perhaps 
these  may  yet  be  discovered  to  the  surprise  of  many. 

Wheu  the  writer  was  a  lad  the  Centre  .S(piare  was  never  named 
but  in  connexion  with  military  trainings,  or  as  an  object  of  universal 
terror  to  boys,  as  the  gallows  ground.  Wo  to  the  urchin  then  that 
should  be  found  there  after  evening-fall  among  the  spectres  who  then 
possessed  that  region.  The  woods  were  all  gone,  and  a  green  com- 
mons occupied  their  place  all  the  way  out  to  Schuylkill.  As  late  as 
the  year  1790  the  common  road  to  Gray's  ferry  ran  diagonally  across 
those  commons,  so  few  then  had  fenced  in  their  lots. 

On  page  507  of  my  MS.  Annals,  in  the  Historical  Society,  is  a 
long  article  containing  facts  on  the  lines  and  uses  in  the  grants  of  the 
Centre  Square,  not  expedient  to  insert  here. 
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What  was  called  the  old  London  Coffee  House  before  and  after 
the  revolution,  now  the  property  of  James  Stokes,  Esq.,  was  origi- 
nally built  about  the  year  1702,  by  Charles  Reed,  who  obtained  his 
lot,  in  the  year  1701,  from  Laetitia  Penn — in  the  same  year  in  which 
William  Penn  patented  it,  with  other  grounds,  to  his  daughter,  to 
wit:  the  29th  of  1st  mo.,  ITOl.  The  origincd  lot  to  Charles  Reed 
contained  twenty-five  feet  upon  Front  street,  and  one  hundred  up 
High  street.  This  his  widow  conveyed  in  1739  to  Israel  Pemberton. 
In  December,  1751,  he  willed  it  to  his  son  John,  and  at  his  death 
his  widow  sold  it  at  Orphans'  sale  to  the  Pleasant  family,  who,  on 
the  20Lh  of  September,  1796,  sold  it  with  but  82  feet  of  deplii  of  lot 
for  the  great  sum  of  ,i?S216  13s.  4d.  to  James  Stokes. 

This  celebrated  house,  as  a  Coffee  House,  was  first  introduced  to 
its  new  employment  by  William  Bradford,  the  printer,  in  the  year 
1754,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  declining  of  the  widow  Roberts, 
who  till  then  had  kept  a  Coffee  House  in  Front  street  below  Black- 
horse  alley.* 

The  original  petition  of  William  Bradford  to  the  Governor,  for  his 
license  to  keep  the  house,  is  somewhat  strange  to  om-  modern  con- 
ceptions of  such  a  place,  by  showing  that  coffee  was  ordinarily  drunk 
as  a  refreshment  then,  even  as  spirituous  liquors  are  now.  It  is  dated 
July,  1754,  and  reads  verbatim  thus,  to  wit :  "  Having  been  advised 
to  keep  a  Coffee  House  for  the  benefit  of  merchants  and  traders,  and 
as  some  people  may  at  limes  be  desirous  to  be  furnished  with  other 

*  At  the  house  now  Dixon's,  the  same  which  became  the  store  of  Rhea  and  WikofT, 
in  1755. 
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liqiioit:  bosiilfs  coH'ic,  your  pctiliitiu'r  ai)[)irlicMds  it  is  ncL-ossiuy  to 
have  the  (Jov<iiu)i's  license." 

At  this  ("oIl'tT  House,  so  ln-ii^vni,  the  (Jovcrnor  and  otlior  juMsons 
of  note  oiiliiiiiiily  went  i\l  set  hours  to  sip  their  collee  from  the  hissing 
urn,  and  some  oi'  those  stateil  visiters  had  their  known  stalls.  It  wad 
hiiiL,'  the  liictis  which  attracted  all  manner  of  ui^enttu'l  slrani^ers ;  the 
i^enend  jvirade  was  outsitle  of  the  house  under  a  shed  of  but  com- 
mon con>iruction,  exlendinij  from  the  house,  to  the  j^^utler-way,  both 
on  the  Front  street  and  Hii:;!!  street  siiles.  It  was  to  this,  as  the  most 
public  j)lace,  they  brought  all  vendues  of  horses,  carriages,  and  gro- 
ceries, &c.,  and  above  all,  here  Philadelphians  once  sold  negro  men, 
women  and  children  ns  slaves. 

When  these  premises  were  rented  in  17S0,  to  CifTord  Dally,  the 
written  terms  with  John  I'emberlon,  a  Friend,  the  then  pro[)rietor, 
were  so  unusual  and  exemplary  for  a  tavern  as  to  deserve  a  record, 
to  wit  :  On  (he  Sth  of  7mo.,  17S(),  the  said  Dally  "covenants  and 
agrees  and  promises,  that  he  will  exert  his  endeavours  as  a  Christiaa 
to  preserve  decency  and  order  in  said  house,  and  to  discourage  the 
profanation  of  the  sacred  name  of  God  Almighty  by  cursing,  swear- 
ing, &c.,  and  that  the  house  on  \.\\c  first  day  ol  the  week  shall 
always  be  kept  closed  from  public  use,  that  so  regard  and  reverence 
may  be  manifested  for  retirement  and  the  worship  of  God ;"  he 
further  "  covenants,  that  under  a  penalty  of  ^100  he  will  not  allow 
or  suffer  any  person  to  use,  play  at,  or  divert  themselves  with  cards, 
dice,  back-ganunon,  or  any  other  unlawful  game."  To  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  these  purposes  he  limits  his  lease  for  trial  to  but  one 
year,  and  next  year  he  renews  a  like  lease  for  two  years — after  this, 
to  my  knowledge,  he  solicited  Mr.  Stokes  to  occupy  it  as  a  dwelling 
and  store,  and  finally  to  purchase  it  for  private  use — a  thing  which 
Mr.  Pemberton  said  he  much  preferred. 

Such  religious  scruples  in  regard  to  a  public  city  tavern,  would 
look  strange  enough  to  Europeans  accustomed  to  the  licensed  gam- 
bling and  licentiousness  practised  at  the  Orleans  palace  at  Paris! 
The  submission  to  such  terms,  in  such  a  city  as  Philadelphia  then 
was,  strongly  marked  the  moral  feelings  of  the  town. 

It  might  be  curious  to  connect  with  this  article  the  little  history  we 
possess  of  an\'  anterior  coffee  houses.  The  earliest  mention  we  have 
seen  of  a  cofTee  house,  was  that  built  hy  Samuel  Carpenter  on  some 
of  his  ground  at  or  near  to  Walnut  street.  In  1705,  he  speaks  of 
having  sold  such  a  building  some  lime  before  to  Captain  Finney, 
who  was  also  SherifT.*  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  it  was  on  the 
east  side  of  ^Vater  street,  adjoining  to  Samuel  Carpenter's  own 
dwelling,  being  probably  the  same  building  which  in  the  time  of  the 
colony  was  called  Peg  Mullen's  celebrated  beef-steak  and  oyster 
house,  and  stood  then  at  or  near  the  present  Mariner's  church.    The 

•  The  Common  Council  proceedings,  of  1704,  are  dated  at  Herbert  Carey's  inn,  and, 
at  other  times,  at  "the  Coffee  House." 
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water  side  was  the  first  court  end  of  (lie  town,  and  in  that  nei^^h- 
l)ourliood  Carpenter  had  erected  a  bakery,  crane,  pubhc  scales,*  &c. 
It  is  also  possible  it  may  have  been  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Front 
and  Walnut  streets,  where  was  once  a  frame  building,  which  had 
once  l)een  what  was  called  the  first  Cofiee  House,  and,  at  another 
period,  the  first  Papal  chapel.  The  late  owner  of  that  corner, 
iSanuiel  Coates,  Esq.,  now  having  a  large  brick  building  there,  told 
me  lie  had  those  facts  from  his  uncle  lleynalls,  the  former  owner, 
who  said  that  at  a  very  early  day  the  colTee  house  there  was  kept  by 
a  widow,  Sarah  James,  afterwards  by  her  son  James  James,  and 
lastly  by  Thomas  James,  jun.  The  Gazettes  too,  of  1741  and  17-19, 
speak  of  incidents  at  James'  CofTee  House. f  Mrs.  Sarah  Shoeniaker, 
who  died  in  1S25,  at  the  age  of  95,  told  me  that  her  father  or  grand- 
father spoke  of  their  drinking  the  first  dish  of  tea,  as  a  rarity,  in  that 
cotTee  house.  But  I  perceive  a  sale  at  auction  is  advertised  in  the 
year  1742,  as  to  take  place  at  Mrs.  Roberts'  Cofiee  House,"  which 
was  in  Front  street  below  Blackhorse  alley,  west  side — thus  indicat- 
ing that,  while  she  kept  her  house  there,  Mr.  James  was  keeping 
another  colfee  house  at  Walnut  street.  I  notice  also,  that  in  1744, 
a  recruiting  lieutenant,  raising  troops  for  Jamaica,  advertises  himself 
as  to  be  seen  at  "  the  widow  Roberts'  Coffee  House."  There  she 
certainly  continued  until  the  year  1754,  when  the  house  was  con- 
verted into  a  store.  I  ought  to  add,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1725, 
I  noticed  a  case  of  theft,  in  which  the  person  escaped  from  "the 
Coffee  House  in  Front  street  by  the  back  gate  opening  out  on  Chest- 
nut street ;"  from  which  fact  1  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  then  the 
same  widow  Roberts'  house,  or  some  house  still  nearer  to  Chestnut 
street. 

In  the  year  1741,  John  Shewbart  makes  an  advertisement  in  (he 
Gazette,  saying,  he  is  about  to  remove  "  from  the  London  Coffee 
House,  near  Carpenter's  wharf,"  to  the  house  in  Hanover  square, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Delaware,  between  Arch  and  Race  streets, 
''  which  is  a  short  walk  and  agreeable  exercise." 

•  I  s'nce  perceive  >bat  Edward  Bridges,  in  1739, advertises  his  dry  goods  store  "at  tlie 
corner  of  Front  anJ.  W^nut  streets,  commonly  called  the  Scales." 

jThe  Philadelphia  Mercury,  of  1720,  speaks  of  the  then  Coffee  House  in  the  Front 
street. 
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This  (listiii'juislird  l)iiil(lin«;  was  hoirnn  in  ili<^  year  1720,  and 
rnii.-Iicii  in  llic  vcar  ITiM.  'V\\c  nmplilnde  of  such  an  cdilice  in  so 
cnrlv  n  dav.  and  tlio  expensive  inlnior  decorations,  arc  (•n(li(al)lc 
evidences  of  the  lilierality  and  pnhlie  .-spirit  of  iIk^  times. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  original  l>ills  and  papers,  as  kept  by 
Andrew  Hamillon,  Esq.,  one  of  the  three  comnjissioncrs  charged 
with  the  erection  of  the  same.  It  seems  to  have  cost  ^^5000,  and 
the  two  win^rs  seem  to  have  been  made  as  late  as  1739-40;  Edmund 
Woiiliey  did  the  carpenter  work,  John  Harrison  the  joiner  work, 
Thos.  Houde  was  brick  mason,  VVni.  Holland  did  the  marble  work, 
Thos.  Kerr,  ]ilastcrer,  Benjamin  Fairman  and  James  Sloopes  made 
tlie  bricks;  the  lime  was  from  the  kilns  of  the  Tysons.  Tlie  "i,dass 
and  lead"  cost  J.-1'O,  and  the  glazin<T  in  leaden  frames  was  done  by 
Thomas  Godfrey^  the  celebrated.  The  interior  brick  pavement  wo^ 
niaile  of  clay  tilcs^  by  Benjamin  Fairman. 

I  may  here  usefully  add,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  costs  of 
simdry  items,  to  wit:  Carpenter's  work  at  4s.  per  day,  boys  at  Is., 
master  carpenter,  E.  Woolley,  4s.  6d.  ;  bricklaying  by  Thos,  Boude, 
John  Palmer  and  Thos.  Redman,  at  10s.  6d.  per  M.  ;  stone  work  in 
the  foimdaiion  at  4s.  per  perch ;  digging  ground  and  carting  away 
Od.  per  yard;  bricks  3ls.  8d.  per  M. ;  lime,  per  100  bushels,  e/-'4 ; 
boards  20s.  per  M. ;  lath  wood  ISs.  per  cord  ;  laths  3s.  per  C.  ; 
shingles  20s.  per  M. ;  scantlings  l^d.  per  foot;  stone  3s,  per  perch,  and 
5s.  5d.  per  load.  Laborers  receive  2s.  6d.  per  day:  2100  loads  of 
earth  are  hauled  away  at  9d.  per  load. 

Before  the  location  of  the  State-House,  the  ground  towards  Cliestnut 
street  was  more  elevated  than  now.  The  grandmother  of  S.  R.  Wood 
remembered  it  when  it  was  coverd  with  whortleberry  bushes.  On  the 
line  of  Walnut  street  the  ground  was  lower,  and  was  built  upon  with 
a  few  small  houses,  which  were  afterwards  purchased  and  torn  down, 
to  enlarge  and  beautify  the  State-House  square. 

The  late  aged  Thomas  Bradford,  Esq.  who  has  described  it  as 
it  was  in  his  youth,  says  the  yard  at  that  time  was  but  about  half  its 
present  depth  from  Chestnut  street — was  very  inegular  on  its  surface, 
and  no  attention  paid  to  its  appearance.  On  the  Sixth  street  side, 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  then  brick  wall,  the  ground  was 
sloping  oiie  to  two  feet  below  the  general  surface — over  that  space 
rested  against  the  wall  a  long  shed,  which  afforded  and  was  used 
as  the  con\mon  shelter  for  the  parties  of  Indians  occasionally  visiting 
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the  city  on  business.*  Amoii!^  such  a  parly  he  saw  the  celebrated 
old  Kiiiii:  Ileudrick,  about  the  year  175(),  nut  lonij  before  he  joined 
Sir  WiUiani  Jolinsdu  at  Lake  George,  and  was  killed. 

In  the  year  1760  tiie  other  half-scjuare,  fiunting  on  Walnut  street, 
was  purchased.  After  pulling  ilown  the  houses  there,  among  which 
were  old  ^Mr.  Townsend's  at  north-cast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth 
street — a  brick  house  with  a  large  walnut  tree  before  it,  which  he  la- 
nrented  over  as  a  patrimonial  gift  forced  out  of  his  possession  by  a  jury 
valuation,  the  whole  space  was  walled  in  with  a  high  brick  wall, 
and  at  the  centre  of  the  Walnut  street  wall  was  a  ponderous  liigli 
gate  and  massive  brick  structure  over  the  top  of  it,  placed  there  by 
Joseph  Fox.  It  was  ornamental  but  heavy  ;  vis-a-vis  to  this  gate,  the 
south  side  of  Walnut  street,  was  a  considerable  space  of  vacant  ground 

About  the  year  1783-4  the  father  of  the  late  John  Vaughan,  Esq., 
coming  to  Philadelphia  from  England  to  reside  among  us,  set  his 
heart  upon  improving  and  adorning  the  yard,  as  an  embellishment  to 
the  city.  He  succeeded  to  accomplish  this  in  a  very  tasteful  and 
agreeable  manner.  The  trees  and  shrubbery  which  he  had  planted 
were  very  numerous  and  in  great  variety.  When  thus  improved,  it 
became  a  place  of  general  resort  as  a  delightful  promenade,  Windsor 
settees  and  garden  chairs  were  placed  in  appropriate  places,  and  all, 
for  a  while,  operated  as  a  charm.  It  was  something  in  itself  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  in  a  public  way,  in  the  former  simpler  habits 
of  our  citizens  ;  but  after  some  time  it  became,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  to  use  the  language  of  my  informant,  Mr.  Bradford,  the  haunt 
of  many  idle  people  and  tavern  resorlers;  and,  in  the  evening,  a  place 
of  rendezvous  to  profligate  persons ;  so  that  in  spite  of  public  interest  to 
the  contrary,  it  ran  into  disesteem  among  the  better  part  of  society. 
ElForis  were  made  to  restore  its  lost  credit ;  the  seats  were  removed, 
and  loungers  spoken  of  as  trespassers,  Sic. — but  the  remedy  came  too 
late ;  good  conipany  had  deserted  it,  and  the  tide  of  fashion  did  not 
again  set  in  its  favour. 

In  later  years  the  fine  elms,  planted  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  annually 
lost  their  leaves  by  numerous  caterpillars,  (an  accidental  foreign  im- 
portation,) which  so  much  annoyed  the  visiters,  as  well  as  the  trees, 
that  they  were  reluctantly  cut  down  after  attaining  to  a  large  size. 
After  this,  the  dull,  heavy  brick  wall  was  removed  to  give  place  to 
the  present  airy  and  more  graceful  iron  palisade.  Numerous  new 
trees  were  planted  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former  ones  removed, f 
and  now  the  place  being  revived,  is  returning  again  to  public  favour; 
but  our  citizens  have  never  had  the  taste  for  promenading  public 
walks,  so  prevalent  in  Londoners  and  Parisians — a  subject  to  be 
regretted,  since  the  opportunity  of  indidgence  is  so  expensively 
provided  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  Washington  square. 

•  This  shed  afterwards  Ixscame  an  artillery  range,  having  lis  front  gate  of  entrance 
upon  Cliesliuil  street 

j  D.)fior  James  Mcaac  has  been  active  in  getting  trees  planted  before  the  State  house, 
and  also  at  our  public  squares. 

34 
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We  come  now  lo  ppo!\k  of  ilio  vtMKMnblt^  pili\  tlio  Sialo-lumsf,  a 
place  ronsorratctl  l>y  lumicroiis  facts  in  our  colonial  and  rcvoln- 
tionarv  Insiorv.  Its  contemplation  (ills  ili«>  mind  with  nnmomus  as- 
sociations anil  local  impressions — within  i(-s  walls  were  once 
wilnesiseil  all  the  memorahh'  doini^s  of  onr  spirited  forefathers — ahovo 
nil,  it  was  made  renowniul  in  177(»,  as  possessinj]^  henoalh  its  dome 
"  the  Hall  of  Independence,"  in  which  the  representatives  of  a  nation 
resolved  lo  he  "free  and  independent.," 

The  general  history  of  su<h  an  ediCice,  destined  to  run  its  fame 
co-extensive  with  onr  history,  may  alVord  some  interest  to  the  reader. 

The  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  house  and  steepit'  was  directed 
1)V  Doctor  John  Kearslev,  S(mi. — the  same  amateur  who  rrave  the 
architectural  character  to  Christ  church.  The  carpenter  emi)loyed 
was  Mr.  Edward  Woolley.  The  fact  concerning  its  bell,  first  set  up 
in  the  steeple,  (if  we  reirard  its  after-history,)  has  something  peculiar. 
It  was  of  itself  not  a  little  singular  that  the  hell,  when  first  set  up, 
should,  in  its  colonial  character,  have  been  inscribed  as  its  motto — 
"  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  and  to  all  the  people  thereof !" 
But  it  is  still  stranger,  and  deserves  to  be  often  remembered,  that  it 
was  (he  first  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  situation  of  the  Congress 
then  legislating  beneath  it5  peals,  it  was  also  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  proclaim,  by  ringing,  the  news  of  "the  Declaration  of 
Independence!  The  coincidents  are  certainly  peculiar,  and  could  be 
amplified  by  a  poetic  imagination  into  many  singular  relations! 

This  bell  was  imported  from  England,  in  1752,  for  the  State  house, 
but  having  met  with  some  accident  in  the  trial-ringing,  after  it  was 
landed,  it  lost  its  tones  received  in  the  fatherland,  and  had  to  be  con- 
foniicd  to  ours,  by  a  recasting !  This  was  done  under  the  direction 
of  Isaac  Norris,  Esrj.,  the  then  speaker  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and 
to  him  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  remarkable  motto  so  indica- 
tive of  its  future  use !  That  it  was  adopted  from  Scripture  (Lev.  25, 
10,)  may  to  many  be  still  more  impressive,  as  being  also  the  voice 
of  God — of  that  great  Arbiter,  by  w4iose  signal  providences  we  after- 
wards attained  to  (hat  "  liberty"  and  self-government  which  bids  fair 
to  emancipate  our  whole  continent,  and  in  time  to  influence  and 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of  arbitrary  government 
throughout  the  civilized  world ! 

"  The  motto  of  our  father  band 
Circled  the  world  in  its  embrace  : 
'Twas  "  Liberty  throughout  the  land, 
And  good  to  all  their  brother  race  !" 
Lona:  here — within  the  pil^rrim's  bell 
Had  linger'd — tho'  it  often  pealed — 
Those  treasured  tones,  that  eke  should  tell 
When  freedom's  proudest  scroll  was  sealed! 
Here  the  dawn  of  reason  broke. 
On  the  trampled  ris^hts  of  man; 
And  a  moral  era  woke. 
Brightest  since  the  world  began! 
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And  still  shall  deep  and  loud  acclaim 
Here  tremble  on  its  sacred  chime; 
While  e'er  the  thrilling  trump  of  fame 
Shall  linger  on  the  pulse  of  time ! 

It  was  stated  in  the  letters  of  Isaac  Norris,  that  the  hell  got  cracked 
by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  when  hung  up  to  try  tlie  soinid.  Pass  and 
Stow  undertook  to  recast  it;  and  on  this  circunislance  Mr.  Norris 
remarks:  "  They  have  made  a  good  bell,  which  plettses  me  much 
that  we  should  first  venture  upon  and  succeed  in  the  greatest  bell, 
for  aught  I  know,  in  English  America — surpassing  too  (he  says)  the 
imported  one,  which  wtis  too  high  and  brittle — [sufficiently  emble- 
matic!]—the  weight  was  20S0  lbs." 

At  the  time  the  British  were  expected  to  occupy  Philadelphia,  in 
1777,  the  bell,  with  others,  was  taken  from  the  city  to  preserve  them 
from  the  enemy.  At  a  former  period,  say  in  1771,  the  base  of  the 
wood  work  of  the  steeple  was  found  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  take  it  down,  leaving  only  a  small  belfry  to 
cover  the  bell  for  the  use  of  the  town  clock.  It  so  continued  until 
lately,  when  public  feeling  being  much  in  favour  of  restoring  the 
venerated  building  to  its  former  character,  (as  seen  when  it  be- 
came the  Hall  of  Independence)  a  new  steeple  was  again  erected  as 
much  like  the  former  as  circumstances  would  admit.  The  chamber 
in  which  the  representatives  signed  the  memorable  declaration,  on 
the  eastern  side,  first  floor,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  is  not  in  the  primi- 
tive old  style  of  wainscotted  and  pannelled  grandeur  in  which  it 
once  stood  in  appropriate  conformity  with  the  remains  still  found  in 
the  great  entry  and  stairway.  To  remove  and  destroy  these,  made 
a  job  for  some  of  the  former  sapient  commissioners,  but  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  men  of  taste  and  feeling,  who  felt,  when  La  Fayette  pos- 
sessed that  chatnber  (eighteen  years  ago)  as  his  appropriate  hall  of 
audience,  that  it  was  robbed  of  half  its  associations!  For  that 
eventful  occasion,  and  duly  to  honour  "  the  nation's  guest,"  (who 
cordially  invited  all  our  citizens  to  visit  him)  all  the  former  interior 
furniture  of  benches  and  forms  occupying  the  floor  were  removed, 
and  the  whole  area  was  richly  carpeted  and  furnished  with  nume- 
rous mahogany  chairs,  d:c. 

To  revert  back  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  when  that  hall  was 
consecrated  to  perpetual  fame,  by  the  decisive  act  of  the  most  talent- 
ed and  patriotic  convention  of  men  that  ever  represented  our  country, 
brings  us  to  the  contemplation  of  those  hazards  and  extremities 
which  "tried  men's  souls."  Their  energies  and  civic  virtues  were 
tested  in  the  deed.  Look  at  the  sign-manual  in  their  signatures; 
not  a  hand  faltered — no  tremor  afl^ected  any  but  Stephen  Hopkins, 
who  had  a  natural  infirmity.*     We  could  wish  to  sketch  with  pic- 

•  Their  plain  and  fairly  lefjible  hands  might  shame  the  modem  affcctntion  of  many  who 
make  sicjnaturrs  not  to  be  read.  When  .lohn  Hanrork  siijned  liis  name,  he  did  it  in  a  larcc 
strong  hand,  and  rising  from  his  seal,  said,  "  There  !  John  Bull  ran  read  my  name  williout 
spectacles,  and  may  now  double  his  reward  of  £500  for  my  head.  That  is  my  defiance." 
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tiirostnio  I'llVct  till'  Ihmoiiroil  ijronp  who  iliiis  scnleil  (ho  destinies  of 
a  nation.  'I'hr  genius  of  'rriiinlmll  h;is  dour  this  so  far  tis  canvass 
couKl  juroin|ilish  it.  Another  i^ronp,  formed  soh-ly  of  citizens,  was 
w.H»n  afterwaids  assenihU'd  hy  j)nl)hc  call,  to  lu'ar  tlu^  declaiation  read 
in  Uu«  Stale-house  yard. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Declaration  of  lndej)endence.  was  not  actually 
»ii,nic(/  on  the  lih  July,  nor  was  there  that  intrepid  and  concurrent 
onihusiasin  in  all  the  ineujhers  of  Conij^ress  which  ha.s  heen  generally 
imputed.  The  fads,  as  1  have  seen  them  stated  hy  judt^'^e  M'Kean, 
Were  in  suhstance  these,  viz.  :  On  the  1st  Jidy  the  question  of  Jtu/c- 
jifffi/nirc  was  taken  in  committee  of  the  whol<\  when  the  vhnle 
St  n  n  representatives  of  l*emis\  Ivania  mfrd  ntrahist  //,  and  Dela- 
ware, whith  had  hut  two  mend)ers  present,  divided.  Thesi;  were 
the  only  states  which  so  demurred  !  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Jud^^e. 
]VrK<'an  sent  an  express  for  Ca-sar  Rodney,  the  other  mcmher  for 
Delaware  ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  important  question  was  put, 
when  Mr.  Roilney  arose,  and  in  a  few  woids  said  he  spoke  the  voice 
of  his  constituents  and  his  own,  in  castini^  his  vote  for  Independence. 
On  the  lih  of  July,  five  representatives  fiom  Pennsylvania  (J)ickin- 
son  and  Morris,  who  hefoie  voted  aijainst  it,  being  ahsent,)  gave  tiieir 
votes  three  to  two,  Messrs.  Humphries  and  Willing  voting  in  the  nc' 
gative. 

INo  person  actually  M<rned  on  the  4th  July.  Mr.  Read,  whose 
name  appears  among  the  list  of  subscribers,  was  then  actuall}'^  against 
it;  and  Morris,  Rush,  Clymer,  Smith,  Taylor  and  Ross,  whose 
names  also  appear,  were  not  members  on  that  day,  for,  in  truth,  they 
were  not  appointed  delegates  by  the  State  Convention  till  the  2()lh 
July.  The  Declaration  was  only  ordered  to  be  c7{<p'ossed  on parch- 
7ucfit  on  the  Itli  July,  and  it  was  not  until  many  days  afler  that  all 
the  names  were  aflixed  ;  for  instance,  Thornton  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  entered  Congress  in  November,  then  placed  his  name, — and 
Judge  M'Kean,  though  he  was  once  present  and  voted  for  Indepen- 
dence, did  not  sign  till  after  his  return  from  Washington's  camp, 
where  he  had  gone  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  City  Associators, 
of  temporary  soldiers^  gone  out  to  suppoit  the  general  until  the  for- 
mation of  the  Hying  camp  of  10,000  men. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  a  secret  resolution  of  the  house,  that 
no  member  of  the  first  year  should  hold  his  seat,  unless  he  became 
a  subscriber;  this,  as  a  measure  to  prevent  the  presence  of  spies  and 
informers. 

When  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Assembly  w^ere  held  in  the  State- 
house,  the  Senate  occupied  up  stairs,  and  the  Lower  House  in  the 
same  chamber  since  called  the  Hall  of  Independence.  In  the  former, 
Anthony  Morris  is  remembered  as  Speaker,  occupying  an  elevated 
chair  facing  north — himself  a  man  of  amiable  mien,  contemplative 
aspect,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  drab 'cloth,  flaxen  hair  slightly  powdered, 
and  his  eyes  fronted  with  spectacles.  The  representative  chamber 
had  George  Latimer  for  Speaker,  seated  with  face  to  the  west — a 
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well-foriiicd,  manly  person,  "his  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  de- 
clared absolute  rule.'" 

The  most  conspicuous  persons  which  struck  the  eye  of  a  lad  was 
Mr.  Coolbauj^h,  a  member  from  Herks,  called  the  Dutch  f^iant,  from 
liis  great  amplitude  of  stature  and  person  ;  and  Doctor  Michael  Leib, 
the  active  democratic  member,  a  gentleman  of  much  personal  beauty, 
always  fashionably  dressed,  and  seen  often  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
House,  to  hold  his  converse  with  other  members. 

But  these  halls  of  legislation  and  court  uses  were  not  always  re- 
stricted to  grave  debate  and  civil  rule.  It  sometimes  (in  colonial 
days)  served  the  occasion  of  generous  banqueting,  and  the  consequent 
hilarity  and  jocund  glee.  In  the  long  gallery  up  stairs,  where  Peale 
afterwards  luid  lijs  Museum,  the  long  tables  had  been  sometimes 
made  to  groan  with  their  long  array  of  bountiful  repast.  I  shall 
mention  some  such  occasions,  to  wmI  : 

In  September,  1736,  soon  after  the  edifice  was  completed,  his 
honour,  William  Allen,  Esq.,  the  Mayor,  made  a  feast  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, at  the  State-house,  to  which  all  strangers  of  note  were  invited. 
The  Gazette  of  the  day  says,  "  all  agree  that  for  excellency  of  fare, 
and  number  of  guests,  it  was  the  most  elegant  entertainment  ever 
given  in  these  parts." 

In  August,  1756,  the  Assembly  then  in  session,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Denny,  gave  him  a  gieat  dinner 
at  the  State-house,  at  which  were  present  "  the  civil  and  military 
officers  and  clergy  of  the  city." 

In  March,  1757,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Lord  Loudon  as 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  King's  troops  in  the  colonies,  the  city 
corporation  prepared  a  splendid  banquet  at  the  State-house,  for  him- 
self and  General  Forbes,  then  commander  at  Philadelphia,  and 
southward,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  royal  Americans,  the 
Governor,  gentlemen  strangers,  civil  officers,  and  clerg3\ 

Finally,  in  1774,  when  the  first  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  city,  having  prepared  them  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment at  the  State-house,  met  at  the  city  tavern,  and  thence  went  in 
procession  to  the  dining  hall,  where  about  five  hundred  persons  were 
feasted,  and  the  toasts  were  accompanied  by  music  and  great  guns. 

For  many  years  the  public  papers  of  the  colony,  and  afterwards 
of  the  city  and  state,  were  kept  in  the  east  and  west  wings  of  the 
State-house,  without  any  fire-proof  security  as  they  now  possess. 
From  their  manifest  insecurity,  it  was  deemed  expedient  about  nine- 
teen years  ago  to  pull  down  those  former  two-story  brick  wings,  and 
to  supply  their  place  by  those  which  are  now  there.  In  former  times 
such  important  papers  as  rest  with  the  Prothonotaries  were  kept  in 
their  ofiices  at  their  family  residences.  Thus  Nicholas  Biddle  long 
had  his  in  his  house,  one  door  west  of  the  present  Farmers  and 
Mechanics'  Bank,  in  Chestnut  street ;  and  Edward  Burd  had  his  in 
his  office,  up  a  yard  in  Fourth  street  below  Walnut  street. 

In  pulling  down  the  western  win<j,  Mr.  Grove,  the  master  mason 
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lold  nie  of  scviMal  curious  disooverit's  niado  unilor  llic  foundation,  in 
dii,%'iii,i;  foi  tlit>  picscnt  cellars.  Close  l»y  (lie  western  wall  of  the. 
Slaleliouse,  at  tlio  dej)tli  of  four  or  live  f«'et,  he  came  to  a  key  of 
excrlliiit  lliuls  ;  the  wood  was  utterly  decayed,  but  th(>  iuii)re.ssi(»ii  of 
liie  kci^  w;us  distinct  in  the  loam  ground.  Near  to  it  he  found,  at  tlic 
same  dejuh,  the  entire  eciuipmenls  of  a  sergeant — a  sword,  nuisket, 
cartouch-box,  buckles,  tfcc. — the  wood  being  ilccaycd  left  the  im- 
pressions of  what  Lliey  had  been.  They  also  dug  »ip,  clos(!  liy  the 
same,  as  many  as  one  ilozen  bomb-shells  filled  with  powder.  And 
two  of  lliese,  as  a  freak  of  (he  miuson's  lads,  are  now  actually  walled 
into  the  new  cellar  wall  on  the  south  side.  Ihit  for  this  explanation 
a  day  may  yet  come  when  such  a  discovery  might  give  circulation 
to  another  c'uiy  Faux  and  gun])owder-plot  story  ! 

An  elderly  gentleman  retpiests  mc  to  add  as  supplemental  to  the 
State-house  and  its  yard,  that  the  wall  along  Fifth  street  w;is  n)uch 
oilier  than  that  along  Sixth  street,  and  that  the  ground  at  Sixth  and 
Walnut,  where  once  stood  James  Townsend's  brick  house,  was  much 
the  lowest  part. 

He  says,  that  in  the  first  construction  of  the  State-house,  there  was 
no  place  assigned  for  the  stairs,  and  to  remedy  the  mistake,  the  great 
stairs  in  the  rear  arc  made  so  disproportionate.  The  Convention 
which  met  to  form  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nict  up 
stairs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  street  pavement  alongChestnutstreet 
Wiis  covered  with  earth  to  silence  the  rattling  of  wheels. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  publicly  on  the  8th 
of  July,  from  the  platform  of  "  the  obseiTatory^"  before  erected  there, 
by  Riilenhouse,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  Captain  Hopkins, 
who  read  it,  belonged  to  the  Navy.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  high, 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  square,  at  fifty  to  sixty  feet  south  of  the 
house,  and  fifteen  to  twenty^  feet  west  of  the  main  walk.  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  occasionally  as  a  stand  for  public  addresses,  it 
being  referred  to  as  such  by  Stansberry,  in  his  militia  poem. 


''j^O^iS^t      ^^ 
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The  crowds  of  gay  passengers  who  now  promenade  the  Hne  of 
Chestnut  street,  especially  the  younger  part,  who  behold  the  costly 
edifices  which  crowd  the  whole  range  of  their  long  walk,  have  little 
or  no  conception  of  the  former  blank  and  vacant  features  of  the 
street,  devoid  of  those  mansions  in  which  they  now  feel  their  pride 
and  admiration.  It  is  only  forty  years  ago  since  the  north  side  of 
Chestnut  street,  facing  the  Stale-house,  now  so  compact  and  stately 
in  its  houses,  had  but  two  good  houses  in  the  whole  line  of  the 
street  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  street ;  but  one  of  these  now  remain — the 
present  residence  of  P.  S.  Duponceau,  Esq.,  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  Sixth  street.  The  whole  scene  was  an  out-town  spectacle,  without 
pavement,  and  of  uninviting  aspect.  In  the  midst  of  this  area  stood 
the  State-liouse  Inn,  a  small  two-story  tavern,  of  rough-dashed  con- 
struction, very  old,  being  marked  with  the  year  1G93  as  its  birth- 
year.  It  stood  back  a  little  from  the  line  of  the  street,  but  in  lieu 
of  a  green  court-yard  to  gratify  the  eye,  the  space  was  filled  with 
bleached  oyster  shells — the  remains  of  numerous  years  of  shells  left 
about  the  premises  at  occasions  of  elections,  &c.  It  looked  like  a 
sea-beach  tavern.  That  single  and  diminutive  inn  for  a  long  time 
gave  all  the  entertainment  then  taken  by  the  court-suitors,  or  by 
those  who  hung  about  the  colonial  Assemblies  and  the  primitive 
Congress.  But  desolate  as  it  looked  in  front  and  rear,  having  a 
waste  lot  of  commons  instead  of  garden  shrubbcr}-,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lots  equally  open  and  cheerless,  there  was  a  redeeming  ap- 
pendage in  a  range  of  lofty  and  primitive  walnut  trees,  which  served 
as  distant  pointers  to  guide  the  stranger  to  the  venerable  State-house — 
itself  beyond  the  verge  of  common  population. 

Of  those  trees  we  have  something  special  and  interesting  to  say: 
They  were  the  last  remains  within  the  city  precincts  of  that  primi- 
tive forest  which  had  been  the  cotemporaiy  of  Penn  the  founder. 
There  they  had  stood  at  the  infant  cradling  of  our  nation,  and  had 
survived  to  sec  our  manhood  and  independence  asserted  in  that 
memorable  "Hall  of  Independence"  before  which  they  stood. 

When  Richaid  Penn  first  came  to  this  country,  and  was  shown 
by  Samuel  Coates  these  primitive  remains  of  his  grandfather's 
eventful  day,  the  crowd  of  associations  which  pressed  upon  his  mind 
made  him  raise  his  hands  in  exclamation,  and  his  eyes  burst  forth 
in  tears. 

It  would  have  been  grateful  to  have  retained  those  trees,  but  (hey 
came  to  the  axe  before  their  time,  to  make  way  for  city  improve- 
ments.    The  last  of  them  was  taken  down  in  ISIS,  from  before  the 
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diriif  tif  Mr.  Hidijwny,  No.  is;},  fioni  a  fear  dial  iis  lu-ifxlit  and 
li«u\  iiu-jv-:.  ill  »a<«'  of  lu-iiiij  Mown  ovrr,  iiiiylit  cmlanircr  tin-  liousrs 
near  it.  In  falling  across  the  street  (liai::oiially.  it  reached  with  ila 
branches  (he  eastern  end  of  the  Slate- house — as  if  to  lake  lis  hist 
h'ave  of  th«"  Hall  of  Independence  there.  Il  was  found  lo  he  sound, 
and  to  ha\e  had  oiu"  humlreil  and  forty-six  years'  i:;rowlli.  Several 
siuill-lioxes,  inlaid  willi  oilier  relic  wood,  have  heeii  made  froiii  i(s 
reniains,  ami  disfrihiitcd  anioni;  such  ;is  have  fellowshij)  with  such 
li>cal  recolleciions.* 

As  early  as  the  days  of  William  Penn,  the  iini  had  been  used  as 
an  out-town  tavern.  'Die  ancieni  hiack  Alice,  who  lived  there,  used 
to  tell  with  jileasure,  tliat  Master  William  Penii  would  slop  there  and 
refiesh  himstlf  in  tlie  porch  witli  a  pipe,  for  w  liicli  sIk;  always  iiad 
his  j>enny. 

In  ihe  colonial  days  il  was  lonij  known  as  "  Clarke's  Inn,"  at 
which  lie  hail  the  si<rn  of  the  "  coach  and  horses."  All  that  wc  can 
say  of  "  mine  host"  is,  that  he  })rcpared  dogs — real  dogs  ! — for 
cooking  the  meat  of  the  epicures  and  gentry  !  In  1745  lie  advertises 
in  the  public  prints,  that  "  he  has  for  sale  several  dogs  and  wheels, 
nuich  preferable  to  any  jacks  for  roasting  any  joint  of  meat."  Few 
Philadelphians  of  modem  times  would  be  likely  to  understand 
what  was  meant.  Our  modern  improvements  are  so  great  that  we 
have  little  conception  of  the  painstaking  means  they  once  employed 
for  roast  meals.  They  trained  little  bow-legged  dogs,  called  spit- 
dogs,  to  run  in  a  hollow  cylinder,  like  a  ?(|uirrel,  by  which  impulse 
was  given  to  a  lurn-jack,  which  kept  the  meat  in  motion,  suspended 
before  the  kitchen  iiie.  Wc  pity  ilic  little  dogs  and  their  hard 
service  while  we  think  of  them  !  As  cooking-time  approached,  it 
was  no  unconmion  thing  to  see  the  cooks  running  about  the  streets 
looking  up  their  truant  labourers.  What  a  relief  to  them  w'as  self- 
moving  jacks!  and,  still  more,  what  have  tin  kitchens  since  pro- 
duced for  us ! 

Mr.  Edward  DufTicld  tells  me  that  when  hew^as  a  boy  he  saw  the 
voters  of  the  whole  county  giving  in  their  votes  at  Clarke's  Inn. 
On  that  occasion  he  saw  the  whole  crowd  put  in  commolion  by  an 
accident  which  befel  a  horse  there.  He  had  been  hitched  to  a  fence, 
and  in  pulling  backward  fell  into  a  concealed  and  covered  well  of 
water  ;  after  being  got  up  once  he  fell  down  a  second  time,  and  was 
again  recovered — strange  to  tell — without  injury!  Such  a  covered 
and  concealed  well,  of  excellent  water  too,  was  lately  discovered 
near  there  in  the  garden  of  Jacob  Ridgway. 

After  the  Revolution  the  inn  was  known  as  the  "Half  Moon," by 
;Mr.  IlasscU ;  and  much  its  attractions  were  increased  by  the  charms 
of  his  only  daugliter  iSorah,  "  passing  fair,"  who  drew  after  her  the 
Oglebies  of  the  day. 

•  Since  penning  the  above  publication,  "  La  Fayette  in  America,"  Vol.  2,  page  232, 
epeaks  with  much  commendation  of  such  a  box  given  to  General  La  Fayette. 
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This  beautiful  square,  now  so  much  the  resort  of  citizens  and 
strangers,  as  a  promenade,  was, only  twenty-five  years  ago, a  "  Potter's 
Field,"  in  which  were  seen  numerous  graves,  generally  the  recepta- 
cles of  the  poor,  and  formerly  of  the  criminals  from  the  prison.  It 
was  long  enclosed  in  a  post  and  rail  fence,  and  always  produced 
much  grass.  It  was  not  originally  high  and  level  as  now,  but  a  de- 
scending ground,  from  the  western  side  to  a  deep  gulley  which  tra- 
versed it  in  u  line  from  Doctor  Wilson's  large  church  to  the  mouth 
of  the  present  tunnel  on  Sixth  street  below  Walnut  street.  Another 
comse  of  water  came  from  the  north-west,  from  beyond  Arch  street, 
falling  into  the  same  place.  The  houses  on  the  street,  along  the 
south  side  of  the  square,  were  but  a  few  years  ago  as  miserable  and 
deformed  a  set  of  negro  huts  and  sheds  as  could  be  well  imagined. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  an  enclosed  ground,  having  a  brick 
wall  of  about  forty  feet  square,  in  which  had  been  interred  members 
of  Joshua  Carpenter's  and  the  Story  famihes,  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  female  of  the  former  family  having  been  interred  there 
for  suicide — a  circumstance  which  excluded  her  from  burial  in  the 
common  church  grounds  of  the  city.  There  was  an  apple  tree  in 
the  centre,  under  which  Mr.  Carpenter  was  buried. 

Those  who  remembered  the  place  long  before  my  recollections, 
knew  it  when  the  wliole  place  was  surrounded  by  a  privet-hedge, 
where  boys  used  to  go  and  cut  bow-sticks,  for  shooting  of  arrows. 
Timothy  Mallack  remembered  it  as  early  as  the  year  1745  to  '50, 
and  used  then  to  go  to  a  pond  where  is  now  the  site  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  to  shoot  wild  ducks.  A.  J.  Morris,  at  the  same  period, 
remembered  when  a  water-course,  starting  from  Arch  street  near 
Tenth  street,  traversed  High  street  under  a  small  bridge  at  Tenth 
street,  and  thence  ran  south-etistward  through  the  Waphington 
S(|uare,  Uience  by  the  line  of  the  present  tunnel  under  the  prison, 
by  Beek's  Hollow,  into  Dock  creek,  by  Girard's  Bank.  The  late 
aged  Hayfield  Conyngham,  Esq.,  when  he  was  young,  caught  fish 
of  six  inches  in  length  in  the  above  mentioned  water-course,  within 
the  present  scjuarc.  Another  aged  person  told  me  of  liis  often  walk- 
ing up  the  brook,  barefooted,  in  the  water,  and  catching  crayfish. 

There  was  a  deep  gulley  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  to  which  a 
floodgate  was  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  so  as  to  retain  the  water 
in  the  hollow  basin  then  in  the  field  at  that  place,  and  when  a  large 
quantity  was  gathered  after  a  great  rain,  it  was  all  let  off  sudilcnjy, 
so  as  to  drive  out  and  cleatise  the  tunnel.  Tiiere  used  to  be  (wo  or 
three  small  frame  houses  on  the  norlh-eaat  corner,  near  the  jail,  after- 
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wnnls  iisnl  by  the  conimu^bioiiei-s  as  stables  for  the  horsos  of  the  dirt 
carts.  Ip  NValiuil  street,  nij;h  liio  corner  of  Ilighlh  street,  was  a 
row  of  reil  j)aiiiteil  frame  liouscs;  in  17S1-5  they  were  the  nearest 
housi's  to  .Schuylkill. 

It  w  ;u<  die  custom  for  the  slave  blacks,  al  liic  lime  of  fairs  and 
other  ijrcat  Imliilays,  to  ijo  (ju-re  to  tlu'  niiml)er  of  one  ihousancl,  of 
both  scxfs,  anil  hoKI  iluir  ilanccs,  ijancini,^  aller  the  manner  of  their 
se\eral  nations  in  Africa,  ami  s])eakinti;  and  singin<r  in  their  native 
dialects,  thus  cheerily  amusing  themselves  over  the  sleeping  dust 
below!  An  ageil  lady,  ]Mrs.  II.  S.,  has  told  nic  she  has  often  seen 
the  Guinea  nejii^roos,  in  the  days  of  her  ycnuh,  J^oincf  (o  the  graves  of 
their  friends  early  in  the  morning,  and  there  leaving  them  victuals 
and  rum ! 

In  the  lime  of  the  war  of  intlependcncc  the  place  was  made  awfid 
by  the  numerous  interments  of  the  dying  soldiers  destroyed  by  the 
camp  fever.  Pits  of  twenty  by  thirty  feet  sciuarc  were  dug  along 
the  line  of  Walnut  street  by  Seventh  street,  which  were  closed  by 
coffins  piled  one  upon  another  until  filled  up ;  and  along  the  south- 
ern line  long  trenches,  the  whole  width  of  the  square,  were  dug  at 
once,  and  filled  up  as  tlie  voracious  grave  required  its  victims.  A 
letter  of  John  Adams,  of  the  13lh  April,  1777,  says,  "  1  have  spent 
an  hour  this  morning  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead.  I  took  a 
walk  into  the  '  Potter's  Field,'  (a  burying  place  between  the  new 
stone  prison  and  the  hospital,)  and  I  never  in  my  whole  life  was  so 
affected  with  melancholy.  The  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  have 
been  buried  in  this  ground  from  the  hospital  and  bettcring-housc 
during  the  course  of  last  summer,  fall  and  winter,  dead  of  the  small 
pox  and  camp  diseases,  are  enough  to  make  the  heart  of  stone  to  melt 
away^ !  The  sexton  told  me  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  soldiers 
had  been  buried  there,  and  bj'  the  appearance  of  the  graves  and 
trctichcs,  it  is  most  probable  to  me  that  he  speaks  within  bounds. 
To  what  cause  this  plague  is  to  be  attributed,  I  don't  know — disease 
has  destroyed  ten  men  for  us  where  the  sword  of  the  enemy  has 
killed  one !  We  have  at  last  determined  on  a  plan  for  ihe  sick, 
and  have  called  into  the  service  the  best  abilities  in  physic,  tfcc,  that 
the  continent  affords."  Its  final  scene,  as  a  Golgotha  and  ghostly 
receptacle,  occurred  in  the  fever  of  1793,  after  which,  the  extension 
of  improvements  westward  induced  the  City  Council  to  close  it 
against  the  use  of  future  interments  at  and  after  the  year  179.5. 

Some  of  my  cotemporaries  will  remember  the  simple-hearted  in- 
nocent Leah,  a  half-crazed  spectre-looking  elderly  maiden  lady,  tall 
and  thin,  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Among  her  oddities,  she  some- 
times used  to  pass  the  night,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  "  between  the 
graves  at  this  place,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  frightening  away  the 
doctors !" 

The  place  was  originally  patented  in  1704-5,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  Potter's  Field,"  as  "  a  Ijurial  ground  for  strangers,"  6ic.  The 
minutes  of  Council,  in  September,  1705,  show  that  the  Mayor,  Re- 
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corder,  and  persons  of  various  religious  denominations,  were  appoiril- 
ed  to  wail  on  the  coniniissioners  of  property  for  a  public  piece  of 
ground  for  "a  burial  place  for  strangers  dying  in  the  city."  Witli  a 
run  of  ninety  years  it  was  no  wonder  it  looked  well  filled ! 

That  it  was  deemed  a  good  pasture  field,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
of  its  being  rented  by  the  council  for  such  a  purpose.  A  minute  of 
council  of  1 1th  April,  1766,  is  to  this  efi'ect:  "The  lease  of  Potter's 
Field  to  Jacob  Shoemaker  having  expired,  it  is  agreed  to  lease  it  to 
Jasper  Carpenter  for  seven  years,  (to  the  year  1773,)  at  ten  pounds 
per  annum." 

It  was  begun  as  a  public  walk  in  the  year  1815,  under  the  plan 
of  G.  Bridport,  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  George  Vaux, 
Esq.  It  has  from  sixty  to  seventy  varieties  of  trees,  mostly  of  native 
growth.  In  a  few  years  more  they  will  have  extended  their  shade 
in  admirable  beauty,  and  those  who  may  exercise  beneath  their 
branches  will  no  longer  remember  tliose  "  whelmed  in  pits  and  for- 
srotten! " 


BEEK'S  HOLLOW. 


This  was  the  familiar  name  of  ground  descending  into  a  brook  or 
run,  which  traversed  Walnut  street  a  little  above  Fourth  street,  in  the 
line  of  the  present  tunnel,  called  after  a  resident  owner  near  the  place 
of  the  intersecting  streets.  Before  the  tunnel  was  constructed  it  was 
an  open  watercourse  coming  from  the  present  Washington  square, 
crossing  under  Fourth  street  above  Walnut  street  by  an  arch,  and 
out  to  Dock  creek  by  the  way  of  the  present  Girard's  Bank. 

Many  men  are  still  living  who  remember  it  as  an  open,  deep  and 
sluggish  stream,  from  Walnut  street  near  the  present  Scotch  Presby- 
terian church,  in  a  line  towards  the  corner  of  Library  street  and 
Fourth  street — then  a  vacant  commons  there.  In  proof  of  the  low 
ground  once  there  it  may  be  said,  that  when  they  were  digging  the 
cellar  for  the  house  No.  73,  South  Fourth  street,  western  side,  below 
Library  street,  at  the  depth  of  nine  feet  they  came  to  an  old  post  and 
rail  fence ! 

I  can  myself  remember,  when,  a  little  westward  of  the  brook,  on 
the  north  side  of  Walnut  street,  there  stood  back  from  the  street  a 
very  pleasant  two-story  old  cottage,  the  residence  of  the  widow 
Rowen,  having  a  grapevine  clustering  about  the  lattice  of  the  piazza, 
and  a  neat  garden  in  front.  I  believe  Doctor  Cox  built  his  dwelling 
house  on  the  same  premises,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  south 
side  of  Walnut  street  was  then  generally  vacant  lots ;  and  where  the 
present  range  of  fine  houses  extends  westward  from  the  south-west 
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corner  of  Fourlli  ami  ^VaIllul  slicoLs,  wjus  a  long  yard  occnpicil  many 
yfui>i  l)V  a  i-itacliinakt'i.  whose  fraiiio  slu)|)  tflocul  iijum  tlu'  coriici. 
Tlu'  itMruf  Piiclor  Ku>irs  ("onjuT  R'siilciui-  sliows  a  ^nailiial  (Icsctiit 
of  jlt)j)iiiL,f  <,Miil('n  iiilo  IJct'k's  Hollow  ;  ami  an  old  li()iis(^  or  Iwo  in 
Pium-  stifi't,  norlli  ^iilc,  show  ihomsdvos  luirictl  as  nmch  as  ilircf, 
slrps  hiMioadi  tlu;  j)rosi'nl  HurfaiH' — thus  marking  thcro  tlu;  raiij,'-*'  of 
"  tlu-  Hollow"  once  so  familiar  iu  ihc  niouihs  of  all  [)orsons  passing 
tip  WahuU  street. 


NOllllIS'  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 


NoRRis'  house,  a  respectable-looking  family  mansion,  occupied 
till  lately  the  site  on  which  is  now  placed  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  When  first  built,  it  was  deemed  out  of  town.  Such  as  it 
wa-s  before  the  war  of  Independence,  when  adorned  with  a  large  and 
highly  cultivated  garden,  has  been  well  told  in  a  picturesque  manner 

by  it5  former  inmate,  Mrs.  L .♦     Its  rural  beauties,  so  near  the 

city,  were  once  very  remarkable ;  and  for  that  reason  made  it  the 
frequent  resort  of  respectable  strangers  and  genteel  citizens.  In  that 
house,  when  Isaac  Norris  was  Speaker,  and  was  confined  at  home, 
infirm,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  sake  of  hi-s  presence, 
sometimes  held  their  deliberations.  In  the  time  of  the  war,  the  pa- 
iriotd  took  oif  its  leaden  reservoir  and  spouts  to  make  bullets  for  the 
amiy.  It  was  occupied  by  several  British  ofllicers  when  the  British 
army  possessed  the  city.  In  those  gardens  Admiral  Howe  and 
several  British  officers  were  daily  visiters.  A  few  years  ago  an  aged 
female  Friend  from  Baltimore,  who  lived  there  by  selling  cakes,  6cc., 
was  present  at  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  told  her 
friends  that  her  grandfather  had  once  been  given  the  ground  whereon 
the  Bank  stands,  with  as  much  as  half  the  square,  for  his  services  as 
chain-bearer  in  the  original  survey  of  the  city.  Now,  when  old  and 
needy,  she  sees  the  Bank  erected  thereon,  at  a  cost  for  the  site  of 
100,U00  dollars ! 

The  range  of  large  brick  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut 
street,  extending  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  up  to  Fifth 
street,  were  built  there  about  35  years  ago,  upon  what  had  been  pre- 
viously Norris'  garden.  The  whole  front  was  formeriy  a  garden 
fence,  shaded  by  a  long  line  of  remarkably  big  catalpa  trees,  and, 
down  Fifth  street,  by  trees  of  the  yellow  willow  class,  being  the  first 
ever  planted  in  Philadelphia — and  the  whole  the  product  of  a 
wicker-basket  found  sprouting  in  Dock  creek,  taken  out  and  planted 
in  Mr.  Norris'  garden  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

•  In  a  family  manuscript  for  her  son. 
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On  the  Fifih  sUeet  side  of  the  garden,  extending  down  to  Library 
street,  there  stood  a  rural-looking  cotllage,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
library.  It  was  the  gardener's  residence,  standing  back  from  the 
street  'midst  deep  embowering  shade,  every  way  picturesque  to  tlie 
eye,  and  liaving  near  it  an  open  well  of  water  of  peculiar  excellence, 
famed  far  and  wide  as  "deep  and  cold,"  and  for  which  families  oftea 
sent  at  several  squares'  distance.  It  was  impossible  to  see  the  tout 
etisenible  as  it  then  was,  without  associating  the  poetic  description  of 
"  the  drawwell  and  mossy  bucket  at  the  door!  "  The  well  still  re- 
mains, as  a  punip,  on  the  north  side  of  Library  street,  about  GO  or  70 
feet  eastward  of  Fifth  street,  but  its  former  virtues  are  nearly  gone. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  garden  was  separated  from  Fourth  street 
by  the  Cross-Keys  Inn  and  some  two  or  three  appurtenant  houses, 
once  the  estate  of  Peter  Campbell,  in  whose  hands  they  were  con- 
fiscated, and  then  purciiased  by  the  late  Andrew  Caldwell,  Esq.  By 
mistake  of  the  original  surveys  they  had  been  built  out  four  feet 
upon  the  Chestnut  street  pavement,  so  that  when  the  street  became 
public,  they  closed  the  front  doors  and  entered  the  house  on  the 
western  side  by  a  gateway,  and  a  long  piazza.  The  whole  produced 
an  agreeable  oddity,  which  always  made  the  block  of  buildings  re- 
markable. 


ROBERT   MORRIS'   MANSION 


This  great  edifice,  the  grandest  ever  attempted  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  family  purposes  of  private  life,  was  erected  at  the  request  and 
for  the  use  of  the  great  financier,  Robert  Morris,  Esq.  The  whole 
proved  to  be  a  ruinous  and  abortive  scheme,  not  so  nmch  from  his 
want  of  judgment  to  measure  his  ends  by  his  means,  as  by  the  de- 
ceptive estimates  of  his  architect,  Major  L'Enfent,  a  name  celebrated 
in  our  annals  for  the  frequent  disproportion  between  his  hopes  and 
his  accomplishments.  A  gentleman  was  present  at  R.  Morris* 
table  when  L'Enfent  was  there,  and  first  broached  the  scheme  of 
building  him  a  grand  house  for  60,000  dollars.  Mr.  Morris  said  he 
could  sell  oi/l  his  lots  and  houses  on  High  street  for  80,000  dollars, 
and  so  the  thing  was  begun. 

Mr.  Morris  purchased  the  whole  square,  extending  from  Chestnut 
to  Walnut  street,  and  from  Seventh  to  Eighth  street,  for  ..£'10,000,  a 
great  sum  for  what  had  been,  till  then,  the  capital,  at  which  the 
Norris'  family  had  used  it  as  their  pasture  ground  !  Its  original  ele- 
vation was  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  adja- 
cent streets.     With  such  an  extent  of  high  ground  in  ornamental 
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cultivation,  aiitl  a  palace  in  v{\\'ct  fronlinij;'  npon  Cliostniit  stroot,  so 
far  lus  liunian  ijraniirur  was  availahlc,  it  nnist  have  liad  a  siiriuil  cUcct. 
Iniinrnse  funds  wore  «'\j)en(l«'(l  ere  it  leaclicil  the  snrfare  of  the 
pnuwul,  it  hfin;;  ir<''>''i"i'lly  two,  ami  sometimes  three  stories  nnder 
pmuntl.  ami  the  airhes,  vaults  and  laliyrinlhs  were  numerous.  It 
was  tinally  ijot  up  to  its  intended  elevation  of  two-stories,  presenting 
f«)ur  sides  of  entire  niarl)le  surface,  and  much  of  llu;  ornaments 
workeil  in  expensive  relief.  Such  as  it  tluMi  was  may  he  seen  in  an 
accurate  delim-ation  of  il  as  niatle  in  17US,and  ))r(>served  in  my  MS. 
Annals,  page  213,  in  the  City  Lihrary.  It  wiw  then  perceived  too 
late — 

-that  fiiiislicd  as  it  was, 


It  still  lark'il  a  ijracc.  the  lovclifsl  it  could  sliow — 
A  niiin'  lo  satisiV  the  enormous  cost!" 

Mr.  -Morris,  as  he  hccanie  more  and  more  scnsiljle  of  his  ruin  in 
the  above  building,  was  often  seen  contemplating  it,  and  has  been 
heard  to  vent  imprecations  on  himself  and  his  lavish  architect.  He 
liad  besides  provided,  by  importation  and  otherwise,  tjic  most  costly 
furniture;  all  of  which,  in  time,  together  with  the  marble  mansion 
itself,  had  to  be  abandoneil  to  his  creditors. 

"Drained  to  the  last  poor  item  of  his  wealth. 
He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  the  accomplished  plan 
Just  where  it  meets  his  hopes!" 

He  saw  it  raised'  enough  to  make  a  picture  and  to  prcserv^e  the 
ideal  presence  of  his  scheme ;  but  that  was  all — for  the  magnitude 
of  the  cstabli-^hment  could  answer  no  individual  wealth  in  this 
countr}';  and  the  fact  was  speedily  realized,  that  what  cost  so  much 
to  rear  could  find  no  purchaser  at  any  reduced  price.  The  creditors 
were  therefore  compelled,  by  slow  and  patient  labour,  to  pull  down, 
piece-meal,  what  had  been  so  expensively  set  up.  Some  of  the 
underground  labyrinths  were  so  deep  and  massive  as  to  have  been 
left  as  they  were,  and  at  some  future  age  may  be  discovered  to  the 
great  perplexity  of  i\\e  quidnuncs.  The  materials  thus  taken  down 
were  sold  out  in  lots ;  and  the  scpiare  being  divided  into  building 
lots,  and  sold,  gave  occasion  to  employ  much  of  the  former  material 
therein.  Mr.  William  Sansom  soon  procured  the  erection  of  his 
"Row"  on  Walnut  street,  and  many  of  the  houses  on  "Sansom 
street,"  thereby  producing  a  uniformity  in  building  ranges  of  similar 
houses,  often  since  imitated,  but  never  before  attempted  in  our  city. 

It  always  struck  me  as  something  remarkable  in  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Morris,  that  while  he  operated  for  the  government  as 
financier,  his  WMsdom  and  management  was  pre-eminent,  as  if  "sky- 
guided  and  heaven-directed,"  leading  to  a  national  end,  by  an  over- 
ruling providence  ;  but,  when  acting  for  himself,  as  if  teaching  us  to 
see  that  fact  by  contrast,  all  his  personal  afl^airs  went  wrong  and  to 
ruin  I 
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LOXLEY'S  HOUSE,  AND  BATIISHEBA'S  BATH  AND 

BOWER. 


The  frame  house  of  singular  construction,  No.  177  south  Second 
street,  at  the  juuciion  of  Little  Dock  and  Second  streets,  was  memo- 
rable in  its  early  day  for  affording  from  its  gallery  a  preaching  place 
for  the  celebrated  Whitfield — his  audience  occupying  the  street  (then 
out  of  town)  and  the  opposite  hill,  at  tiic  margin  of  J3alhsheba's  bath 
and  bower.  All  these  facts  must  sound  strange  to  modern  ears,  who 
so  long  have  regarded  that  neighbourhood  as  a  well  compacted  city. 
It  may  therefore  serve  as  well  to  amuse  the  reader,  as  to  sustain  the 
assertions  above,  to  adduce  some  of  the  authorities  on  which  those 
traditions  are  founded. 

I  had  long  heard  traditional  facts  concerning  the  rural  beauty  and 
charming  scenes  of  Bathsheba's  bath  and  bower,  as  told  among  the 
earliest  recollections  of  the  aged.  They  had  heard  their  parents  talk 
of  going  out  over  the  Second  street  bridge  into  the  country  about  the 
Society  hill,  and  there  making  their  tea-regale  at  the  above-named 
spring.  Some  had  seen  it,  and  forgotten  its  location  after  it  was 
changed  by  streets  and  houses;  but  a  few,  of  more  tenacious  memo- 
ries or  observing  minds,  had  preserved  the  site  in  die  mind's  eye — 
among  these  was  die  late  aged  and  respectable  Samuel  Coates, 
Esq.  He  told  me  that,  when  a  lad,  he  had  seen  Wliilfield  preach- 
ing from  the  gallery,  and  that  his  audience,  like  a  rising  amplii- 
iheatre,  surrounded  the  site  of  the  bath  and  Isower,  on  the  western 
side  of  Second  street.  That  the  spring,  once  surrounded  by  shrub- 
bery, sprang  out  of  the  hill  on  the  site  of  the  lot  on  which  Captain 
Cadwallader  (afterwards  a  General)  constructed  his  large  double 
house — the  same  site  on  which  the  late  S.  Girard,  Esc].,  has  since 
erected  four  brick  houses.  Mrs.  J.  and  Mrs.  R.,  daughters  of  Mr, 
Benjamin  Loxley,  die  owner  of  Uiat  house,  told  me  that  they  had 
heard  him  say  he  had  heard  Whitfield  preach  from  that  balcony, 
and  also  that  there  was  originally  a  celebrated  spring  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  The  springy  nature  of  the  ground  was  sufTiciently 
indicated,  to  die  surprise  of  the  citizens  and  Uie  builders,  when  Mr. 
Girard  attempted  to  build  die  above-mentioned  houses  further  out 
Uian  Cadwallader's  house  ;  they  could  find  no  substantial  foundation, 
and  were  obliged  to  drive  piles  on  which  to  build.  jMrs.  Logan, 
too,  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  an  old  lady  who  used  to  describe 
to  her  the  delightful  scenery  once  around  the  spring,  and  that  it 
lay  somewhere  towards  the  Society  Hill. 


4rJ        I.o.r!<'i/'s  Ifousr,  and  nnthshcbas  Hut/i  (tud  /hnrcr. 

Mr.  Aloxaiulfr  I'ullfiton,  wlicn  as^t'd  70  yoai-s,  ti)l(l  nie  lie  \vas 
familiar  wiili  iliis  iifii^liltonrlituul  wIr-ii  a  boy,  and  \v;us  oerlain  (lie 
snrini;  Immv  was  callnl  "  natlislicba'sk^prini;  and  IJowcr."  He  know 
ti\<o  (hat  tilt*  jinnip  near  llicrr,  anil  t'till  at  the  sontli-oast  rorner  of 
Secoml  and  Spruce  streets,  was  lonu;  resoilcd  to  tia  a  snperior  water, 
and  was  said  to  draw  its  rxrcllcnce  from  tin;  same  source. 

When  I  (ii-st  j)uhhshed  my  Annals,  I  had  to  make  much  iiKjuiry 
and  search,  before  I  couKl  I'ully  dclermine  the  h)calion  of  this  sjirin<2^, 
1  since  frnd,  by  {\u\  Kev.  Mr.  (.'lay's  Annals  of  the  Swedes,  (hat  the 
whole  jilace  was  named  after  and  jilted  up  by,  the  aunt  of  his  {^^rand- 
inollier,  Ann  Clay.  Her  name  wiis  Batli^htba  Jiorrcrs.  The  MS. 
life  of  Ann  Clay  reads  thus:  "  Under  Society  Hill  she  (Bathsheba 
Bowers,  her  maiden  aunt,)  built  a  small  house,  close  by  the  best 
spring  of  water  that  was  in  our  city.  The  house  she  fmtiishcd  with 
books,  a  table  and  a  cup,  in  which  she,  or  any  that  visiteil  her,  drank 
of  the  sprinsj.  Some  jieople  gave  it  the  name  of  ]Uithshtba''s 
J3oinr,  and  the  spring  has  ever  since  boiiic  the  name  of  Bathsheba's 
Spring." 

The  street  in  front  of  Loxley's  house  was  originally  much  lower 
tliau  it  now  ajipears  to  the  eye,  being  now  raised  by  a  sublerrane 
tuanel.  It  was  traversed  by  a  low  wooden  bridge  half  the  width  of 
the  street,  and  the  other  half  was  left  open  for  watering  cattle. 

Tiie  yards  now'  in  the  rear  of  Girard's  houses  are  much  above  the 
level  of  Second  street,  and  prove  the  fact  of  a  former  hill  there ;  on 
which  Captain  Cadwallader  used  to  exercise  and  drill  his  celebrated 
"silk  stocking  company." 

Mr.  Loxley,  liimself,  was  a  military  chieftain  of  an  earlier  day — 
made  the  talk  and  dependence  of  the  town  in  the  days  of  the  Pax- 
tang  boys.  His  intended  defence  of  the  city  against  those  outlaws 
has  been  facetiously  told  by  Graydon  in  his  Memoirs.  He  had 
been  made  a  lieutenant  of  arlilleiy  in  1756,  on  the  occasion  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat.  His  father,  before  him,  owned  these  premises;  and 
the  family  mansion  near  there,  now  shut  in  and  concealed  from 
Spruce  street,  was  once  at  the  base  of  a  rural  and  beautiful  hill,  dis- 
playing there  a  charming  hanging  garden,  and  the  clioicest  fruits 
and  grapes.  The  Loxley  house  is  deserving  of  some  further  dis- 
tinction, as  the  residence,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  Lydia 
Darrach,  who  so  generously  and  patriotically  undertook  to  walk 
beyond  the  lines  to  give  our  army  timely  information  of  the  medi- 
tated attack.  Under  her  roof  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  British 
army  had  liis  office ;  and  upon  a  particular  occasion  she  there  over- 
heard the  plan  of  attack,  and  started  off,  beforehand,  to  reveal  it  to 
her  countrymen. 


Ba-r.r.^- 
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DUCHE'S   HOUSE,  &C, 


This  was  one  of  the  most  venerable  looking,  antiquated  houses 
of  our  city,  built  in  1T5S,  for  Parson  Ducht-,  the  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  as  a  gift  from  his  father,  and  taken  down  a  few  years  ago,  to 
give  room  to  erect  several  brick  houses  on  its  site.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  built  after  the  pattern  of  one  of  the  wings  of  Lambeth 
Palace.  When  first  erected  there  it  was  deemed  (juite  out  of  town, 
and  for  some  time  rested  in  lonely  grandeur.  In  after  years  it  be- 
came the  residence  of  Governor  M'Kean,  and  when  we  saw  it  as  a 
boy,  we  derived  from  its  contemplation  conceptions  of  the  state  and 
dignity  of  a  governor  which  no  subsequent  structures  could  gene- 
rate. It  seemed  the  appropriate  residence  of  some  notable  public 
man. 

Parson  Duche  was  as  notable  in  his  time  as  his  mansion,  and  both 
for  a  time  ran  their  fame  together.  He  was  withal  a  man  of  some 
eccentricity,  and  of  a  very  busy  mind,  partaking  with  lively  feelings 
in  all  the  secular  incidents  of  the  day.  When  Junius'  lietters  first 
came  out,  in  1771,  he  used  to  descant  upon  them  in  the  Gazettes  of 
the  time  under  the  signature  of  Tamoc  Caspina,  a  title  formed  by 
an  acrostic  on  his  office,  &c.,  as  "the  assistant  minister  of  Christ 
church  and  St.  Peter's  in  North  America."  At  another  time  he  en- 
deavoured to  influence  General  Washington,  witli  wiiom  he  was  said 
to  be  popular  as  a  preacher,  to  forsake  the  American  cause ;  and  for 
this  measure  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  for  England,  where 
he  lived  and  preached  some  time,  but  finally  caiue  back  to  Philadel- 
phia and  died.  His  ancestor  was  Anthony  Duche,  a  respectable  Pro- 
testant refugee,  who  came  out  with  William  Penn. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter,  to  which  he  was  attached,  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Third  and  Pine  streets,  (the  diagonal  comer  from  his 
own  house,)  was  founded  in  the  year  1758,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
the  parent  Christ  cluuch.  It  was  built  by  contract  for  the  sum  of 
J'SSIO,  and  the  bell  in  its  cupola,  (the  best  at  present  in  tiie  city  for 
its  tones)  was  the  same,  as  told  to  me  by  Bishop  White,  wiiich  had 
occupied  the  tree-crotch  at  Christ  church.  The  extensive  ground 
was  the  gift  of  the  proprietaries;  level  as  the  whole  area  was,  it  was 
always  called  "the  church  on  the  hill,"  in  primitive  days,  in  re- 
ference to  its  being  in  the  region  of  "  Society  Hill,"  and  not,  in  fa- 
miliar parlance,  within  the  city  walks. 

In  September,  1761,  just  two  years  after  it  was  begun  to  be  built, 
it  was  first  opened  for  public  worship.  On  that  occasion  all  the 
clergy  met  at  Christ  church,  and  with  the  wardens  and  vestry  went 
in  procession  to  the  Governor's  house,  where,  being  joined  by  him 
and  some  of  his  council,  they  proceeded  to  the  new  church,  wiierc 
thev  heard  a  sermon  from  Doctor  Smidi,  the  Provost  of  the  college, 

^  '35* 
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from  iln'  words  "  I  have  surrl}  Imili  llico  ii  liouso  (o  ilwill  in,"  *fcc. 
Tlic  s;unc  wouls  wore  also  scl  lu  music  luul  sung  l>y  llic  cliuir. 


lUNGUAM'S    MANSION, 


LoNO  after  tlio  peace  of  1783,  all  of  the  proui/d  in  the  rear  of 
"  ihe  Mansion  House"  (o  Fourth  street,  and  all  south  of  it  to  Spruce 
ptreet,  was  a  vacant  jjiass  ground  enclosed  hy  a  rail  fence,  in  which 
the  hoys  resented  to  ily  their  kites.  The  Mansion  House,  huilt  and 
lived  in  hy  William  Bingham,  llsq.,  ahout  the  year  1700,  was  (he 
admiration' of  that  day  for  its  ornaments  and  mngnificcncc.  He  en- 
closi'd  the  whole  area  with  a  painted  hoard  fence  and  a  close  line  of 
Lomhavily  poplars,  tiie  first  ever  seen  in  this  city,*  and  from  which 
has  prohahly  since  come  all  the  numerous  poplars  which  we  every 
where  see.  The  groimds  generally  he  had  laid  out  in  heautiful 
style,  and  filled  the  whole  with  curious  and  rare  clumps  and  shades 
of  trees ;  hut  in  the  usual  selfish  style  of  Philadelphia  improved 
groimds,  the  whole  was  surrounded  and  hid  from  the  puhlic  gaze  by 
n  high  fence.  An  occasional  peep  through  a  knot  hole  was  all  the 
pleasure  the  public  could  derive  from  such  a  woodland  scene.  After 
I\Ir.  Bingham's  death,  the  whole  was  sold  off  in  lots,  and  is  since 
filled  up  with  finely  finished  three-story  houses.  When  the  British 
were  in  Philadelphia  they  used  this  ground  as  a  parade  and  exercise. 

Mr.  Bingham  being  the  richest  man  of  his  time,  and  having  made 
a  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  as  agent  for  American  privateers,  he 
was  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  obloquy.  In  giving  a  specimen  of  the 
pasquinades  and  detractions,  we  must  add,  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
endorse  them,  but  merely  to  show  the  history  of  the  day.  Peter 
Markoe,  in  his  poem  called  "  the  Times,"  of  1788,  was  libellously 
severe  upon  the  senator,  saying,  among  other  things  : 

"  Rapax,  the  muse  has  shghtly  touched  thy  crimes. 
And  dares  to  wake  thee  from  thy  golden  dream, 
In  peculation's  various  arts  supreme — 
Tho'  to  thy  "mansion^'  wits  and  fops  repair. 
To  game,  to  feast,  to  flatter,  and  to  stare. 
But  say,  from  what  bright  deeds  dost  thou  derive 
That  weahh  which  bids  tliee  rival  British  Clive? 
Wrung  from  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  and  war. 
By  arts,  which  petty  scoundrels  would  abhor." 

Some  of  his  enemies  sometimes  called  him  the  bloodlioimd  certi- 
ficate man.  Nevertheless,  he  had  his  choice  of  city  company,  and 
when  he  first  opened  his  house,  he  gave  the  first  masquerade  ball 
ever  seen  in  this  city. 

•  The  Athenian  poplars  have  only  been  introduced  here  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years. 
William  Hamilton,  at  the  Woodlands,  first  planted  the  Lombardy  poplars  there  in  1784, 
from  England. 
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TUE  BRITISH  BARRACKS. 


These  were  built  in  the  Northern  Liberties  soon  after  the  defeat 
of  Bratklock's  army ;  and  arose  from  the  necessity,  as  it  was  alleged, 
of  making  better  permanent  provision  for  troops  deemed  neces- 
sary to  be  among  us  for  our  future  protection.  Many  of  the  people 
had  so  petitioned  the  king — not  being  then  so  sensitive  of  the 
presence  of  "standing  arjiiies"  as  their  descendants  have  since 
become. 

The  parade  and  "pomp  of  war"  which  their  erection  produced 
in  the  former  peaceful  city  of  Penn,  gave  it  an  attraction  to  (he 
town's  people,  and  being  located  far  out  of  town,  it  was  deemed  a 
pleasant  walk  to  the  country'  and  fields,  to  go  out  and  see  the  long 
ranges  of  houses,  the  long  lines  of  kilted  and  bonneted  Highlanders, 
and  to  hear  "the  spirit  stirring  fife  and  soul  inspiring  drum!"  Before 
that  time,  the  fields  (here  were  a  far  land,  severed  from  all  connexion 
with  the  city  by  the  marsh  meadows  of  Pcgg.  No  Second  street 
road  before  existed ;  and  for  the  convenience  and  use  of  the  army  a 
causeway  was  formed  across  those  wet  grounds  in  the  line  of  the 
present  Second  street,  along  the  front  of  what  is  now  called  San- 
son!'s  row. 

The  ground  plot  of  the  barracks  extended  from  Second  to  Third 
street,  and  from  St.  Tamany  street  to  Green  street,  having  the  of- 
ficers' quarters — a  large  three-story  brick  building,  on  Third  street, 
the  same  now  standing  as  a  Northern  Liberty  Town  Hall.  The 
parade  ground  fronted  upon  Second  street,  shut  in  by  an  ornamen- 
tal palisade  fence  on  the  line  of  that  street.  The  aged  John  Brown 
told  me  the  whole  area  was  a  field  of  buckwheat,  wliich  was  cut 
oflT,  and  the  barracks  built  thereon  and  tenanted  by  three  thousand 
men,  all  in  the  same  year;  the  houses  were  all  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  and  a  portico  around  the  whole  hollow  square.  These  all  stood 
till  after  the  war  of  Independence,  when  they  were  torn  down,  and 
the  lots  sold  for  the  benefit  of  (lie  public.  It  was  from  the  location 
of  those  buildings  that  the  whole  region  thereabout  was  familiarly 
called  Campingtown. 

In  1T5S,  I  notice  the  first  public  mention  of  "the  new  barracks 
in  Campingtown  ;"  the  Gazettes  stating  the  arrival  tlierc  of  "Colonel 
Montgomery's  Highlanders,"  and  some  arrangement  by  the  City 
Council  to  provide  them  (heir  bedding,  &c. 

An  earlier  attempt  had  been  made  to  construct  barracks  out  Mul- 
berry street,  on  the  south  side,  west  of  Tenth  street — there  they  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  dig  a  long  line  of  cellars,  which  having  been 
abandoned,  they  lay  open  for  many  years  afterwards. 
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In  ilu^  year  ITTil,  tlu"  l);iirafks  wcm  made  n  srono  (if  ji^ioat  iiilfMCst 
to  all  lilt'  fitizfiis — llicrc.  (he  Iiuliaiis,  who  (led  fioiii  ilic  tliicats  of 
tbf  iminli'ioiis  Paxlati!;;  Itoys.  sou-fill  (heir  rcfuu^o  iiihIci"  llio  j)i(>(crtion 
of  llu>  lliLrlilaiidcrs;  wlult;  (lie  approach  of  (he  latlcr  was  ('xpoc.h'd, 
Uio  cili/ciis  ran  thrro  with  their  arms  (o  ilcfcnd  ihcm  atid  to  throw 
up  intrtMuhnu'nis.  Cajitain  Loxlcy  of  the  city  artillery  was  in  full 
nrniy  with  his  baml.  In  time  those  Indians  became  aHlictod  with 
the  smallpox,  ami  lurnod  their  cpiarfers  into  a  very  hospital,  from 
whieh  they  buried  upwards  of  fifiy  of  their  eomjianions. 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  former  vacant  slate  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  to  know,  that  on  the  kin<;'s  birthday,  as  late  as  June, 
1772, '' it  was  celebrated  at  the  Hrilish  barracks  by  a  discharijcc  of 
iwenty-onc  cannon."  Indeed,  llu*  artillery  park,  and  tlu;  necessary 
stores  erected  alonij  the  line  of  the  present  Duke  street,  gave  to  that 
street  its  well-known  former  name  of  ''Artillery  lane." 


THE   OLD   ACADEMY. 


This  building-,  now  in  part  the  Methodist  Union  church,  was 
originally  constructed  on  sul)scription  moneys  raised  by  the  celebrated 
Whitfield,  for  the  use  of  itineratit  preachers  for  ever,  as  well  as  for 
his  peculiar  religious  views  and  tenets,  then  called  "  New  liight ;" 
and  for  which  cause  his  former  friends,  in  the  first  Presbyterian 
church,  no  longer  held  fellowship  with  his  followers. 

It  was  begun  in  the  year  1711,  and  when  the  walls  were  but 
about  four  feet  high,  it  was  preached  in  by  Whitfield  to  a  great  con- 
gregation. It  was  finished  in  1744,  faster  than  money  iiad  been 
procured  to  pay  off  its  expenses.  From  this  cause  Dr.  Franklin 
procured  it  to  be  purchased,  in  1749,  for  £111^  to  be  converted  into 
the  first  Academy  of  Philadelphia,*  with  the  condition  of  partitioning 
off  and  reserving,  to  the  use  of  itinerants,  a  preaching  hall  therein 
for  ever.  In  1753  it  was  made  "  the  College"  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1779  "the  University."  Dr.  William  Smith  was  inducted  pro- 
vost in  1754. 

This  Dr.  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen,  and  when  inducted 
provost  was  but  27  years  of  age.  He  held  his  place  but  a  iavj 
years,  when  he  fell  into  an  embarrassment  which  created  great  pub- 
lic sensation.  As  agent  for  "  the  Society  for  promoting  Knowledge 
among  the  Germans,"  he  published  in  his  German  newspaper,  in 
175S,  the  defence  of  a  certain  Judge  Moore  of  Chester  county,  who 

The  subscription  fund  amounted  then  to  £2600. 
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had  officially  given  umbrage  lo  ihc  Legislature.  Smith  and  Moore 
were  arraigned  before  the  house;  and  Smith,  in  his  speech,  resisting 
their  privileges,  was  greatly  cheered  by  the  people  in  the  lobby! 
Smith  and  Moore  were  imprisoned  for  contempt,  but  visited  by  crowds 
of  their  friends.  As  a  writer  and  speaker  he  was  very  popular.  He 
delivered  several  military  sermons  in  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
The  one  he  delivered  in  1775,  to  Cadwallader's  battalion  at  Christ 
church,  was  much  eulogized  by  the  whigs,  went  through  several 
editions  in  America,  and  was  reprinted  in  London  in  an  edition  of 
ten  thousand,  by  the  chamberlain  of  London!     He  died  in  1803. 

It  may  serve  to  show  some  of  the  efforts  by  which  the  college 
was  got  up  and  sustained,  by  (pioting  a  MS.  letter  of  Thomas  Penn's, 
of  May,  1762,  to  wit :  "  Dr.  Smith's  soliciting  here  goes  on  well. 
Most  of  the  bishops  have  given ;  and  he  is  now  applying,  with  their 
sanction,  to  the  principal  people  among  the  laity.  He  has  been  at 
Oxford,  and  expects  some  assistance  there,  and  from  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  many  others."  In  June,  1764,  Dr.  Smith,  who  had 
been  connnissioned  as  solicitor  in  1761,  returned  from  England, 
bringing  with  him  .;^13,000,  collected  in  conjunction  with  Sir  James 
Jay  for  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  colleges  collectively.  Those 
English  gifts  were  certainly  very  munificent. 

A  MS.  letter  of  Richard  Peters',  of  1753,  to  Thomas  Penn,  speaks 
of  the  Academy  as  then  in  great  repute,  having  sixty-five  boys  from 
the  neighbouring  colonies. 

A  letter  of  Thomas  Penn's,  of  1754,  states  that  while  we  were 
forming  the  Academy  and  College  for  Pennsylvania  under  Dr.  Smith, 
then  in  England,  (seeking  redress  for  his  short  imprisonment  at  Phi- 
ladelphia by  the  Assembly,  for  an  alleged  contempt,)  the  people  of 
New  York  persuaded  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  president  for  their  college  to 
be  estabiislied,  saying,  as  their  "  argument,  they  hope  to  draw  pupils 
even  from  Philadelphia,  and  that  they  regard  the  Philadelphia  Aca- 
demy as  a  school  to  fit  boys  for  them."    This  he  treats  as  their  boast. 

The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  "  commencement  days"  were 
then  got  up  with  much  more  of  public  feeling  and  interest  than  have 
since  existed.  At  a  time  when  every  man  of  competency  in  the 
community  contributed  to  endow  the  establishment,  it  left  none  in- 
diflerent  to  its  prosperity  or  success. 

The  site  of  the  Academy  is  said  by  Thomas  Bradford  to  be  made 
ground,  filled  in  there  from  cutting  down  a  part  of  the  hill  once  in 
the  Friends'  burying  ground  opposite,  it  having  been  four  or  five  feet 
higher  within  their  wall  than  on  the  street.  His  idea  was,  that  the 
Friends'  ground  originally  sloped  across  Fourth  street  into  the  Aca- 
demy ground ;  which  seemed  to  have  been  a  bed  of  an  ancient 
water-course  along  its  western  wall. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  trustees  having  purchased  the  "  Presi- 
dent's house"  in  south  Ninth  street,  for  a  more  enlarged  place,  re- 
moved "the  University"  there;  and  that  great  building  they  have 
again  pulled  down  to  renew  in  another  wav. 

Vol.  I.— 3  C 
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1  iniijlil  adil  .Miuu>  KiMfiiilM'ifd  aiiccdolcs  of  (cac lions  and  pupils, 
bill  I  loiln'ar.  CJiaydon's  .Memoirs  f(iii(air»  aiiuisinix  fads  of  ilu*. 
youilis  iluMc.  Iiis  (•(nnpaiiioiis,ltcfoi(>  llic  icvoliilioii  : — such  as  josdini,' 
oJl"  .Miii'UT  lJt'Vt'riilm''s  wiii^,  and  pranks  nf  less  cMpiivocal  iiisulioitii- 
nnlii>n  : — voxinjjf  and  fiiMlintj  ."Master  Dow — a  do^ijcreliscr  and  satirist 
of  severe  ninnners — far  more  of  a  falcon  than  a  dove; — n)akin<:^  loni^ 
foot-races  romui  the  sipiare,  and  j)ridin<;-  themselves  in  their  cham- 
pion—another  swift-footed  Achilles.  These  are  the  revived  ima<j;es 
of  fathers  now,  who  were  once  yoimi;! 

*•  The  fieUls,  the  forms,  the  bets,  the  books, 

The  crlories  and  dis^rnros" — 
"  Now  Irapiii;;  over  widest  ditch, 

.\ow  laugliiiig  at  the  tutor !" 

To  such  the  '*  University  hoys"  of  the  present  day  may  j^o  for 
tlioir  apologies  for  l)reaches  of  liisciplinc  now — not  for  wilful  trans- 
gressions  but  for  lapses  of  prudence  and  discretion — 

"  lie  will  not  bhish  lliat  lias  a  father's  heart, 
To  take  in  childish  play  a  playful  part." 

The  days  are  gone  when  I  could  roll 

My  hoop  alone;  the  street. 
And  with  a  laiighinc;  jest  or  word 

F.ach  idle  passer  greet; 
Where'er  I  go,  I  now  move  slow. 

In  early  years  I  ran ; 
Oh !  I  was  then  a  happy  child. 

But  now  I  am  a  man. 

I  used  to  wliislle  as  I  went. 

Play  marbles  in  the  square. 
And  fly  my  kite  and  play  my  top. 

My  coat  and  trousers  tear! 
I  "  whistle"  for  my  whistle  now, 

"  Feti'^  marbles  is  the  plan  : 
The  only  vent  on  which  I'm  bent 

Is  money — I'm  a  man. 
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CARPENTERS'  HALL  AND  CONGRESS. 


Tins  respeclable  looking  building  bade,  in  Carpenters'  court,  ori- 
ginally constructed  for  the  hall  of  meeting  for  the  Society  of  House 
Carpenters  of  Philadelphia,  was  taken  and  used  by  i\\c  first  Con- 
gress, when  met  in  Philadelphia  to  deliberate  on  the  incipient  mea- 
sures of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  was  afterwards  used,  for  seve- 
ral years,  as  die  first  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Now,  it  has  fallen 
into  humbler  purposes  as  an  auction  house.  The  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia who  pass  and  repass  it  daily  seem  to  have  forgotten  its  former 
glory,  but  not  so  an  enlightened  and  feeling  Virginian^  who,  visiting 
it  in  1S20,  thus  describes  its  chdixacicx  and  associations^  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend. 

'•  I  write  this  (says  he)  from  the  celebrated  Carpenters'  Hall,  a 
structure  that  will  ever  be  deemed  sacred  while  rational  liberty  is 
cherished  on  earth.  It  stands  in  a  court  at  the  end  of  an  alley  lead- 
ing south  from  Chestnut,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets.  It  is 
of  brick,  three  stories  high,  surmounted  with  a  low  steeple,  and  pre- 
sents externally  rather  a  sombre  aspect.  The  lower  room,  in  which 
the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  (perhaps  I  should  say  colonies) 
met,  comprehends  the  whole  area  of  the  building — which,  however, 
is  not  very  spacious.  Above  are  the  committee  rooms,  now  occupied 
by  a  very  polite  schoolmaster,  who  kindly  gave  me  permission  to 
inspect  them.  Yes!  These  sublime  apartments,  which  first  resound- 
ed with  the  indignant  murnmr  of  our  immortal  ancestors,  sitting  in 
secret  consultation  upon  the  wrongs  of  their  countrymen,  now  ring 
with  the  din  of  urchins  conning  over  their  tasks;  and  the  hallowed 
hall  below,  in  which  the  august  assembly  to  which  tliey  belonged 
daily  convened,  is  now  devoted  to  the  use  of  an  auctioneer!  Even 
now,  while  I  am  penning  these  lines  at  his  desk,  his  voice  stuns  my 
ear  and  distracts  my  brain,  crying  '  how  much  for  these  rush-bottom 
chairs?  I  am  offered  .s5 — nobody  more? — going!  going!!  gone!!!' 
In  fact  the  hall  is  lumbered  up  with  beds,  looking  glasses,  chairs, 
tables,  pictures,  ready  made  clothes,  and  all  the  trash  and  trumpery 
which  usually  grace  the  premises  of  a  knight  of  the  hammer.  I 
must  do  him  the  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  he  very  readily  granted 
me  the  privilege  I  am  now  enjoying  when  he  understood  my  pur- 
pose. The  building,  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  siill  belongs  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Carpenters,  who  will  by  no  means  part  with  it,  or  consent 
to  any  alteration. 

"  It  was  here  that  the  groundwork  of  our  iiidci^iondence  was  laid — 
for  here  it  was,  on  the  4th  September,  1771,  after  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  '  the  mother  coimtry'  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  con- 
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seni,  aiul  tlic  ix-riu'lration  of  lumicrous  oudaijics  by  ihe  reguhirs 
upon  tin-  (U'lViu'fIfs.s  iiiliabilants,  iliat  tlic  sa-^i's  of  America  caiiic 
tojji'llin  (o  i't)iisiili'r  of  ihrir  f^ricvaiifcs.  Vcs!  llicsi;  walls  have 
ccliofii  iJu;  iiu^^pirini;  fluipicnre  of  I'adiok  Ih'iuy,  '  tin;  ^icalcst 
oralor,'  in  ihc  opinion  of  Air.  JcllVrtJon,  'that  »;v('r  livocl' — the  very 
UKUi  who  'gave  the  first  impulse  to  (Ik;  hall  of  our  revolution.' 

"  In  this  consecrated  apartment,  in  which  I  tun  now  seated — thia 
unrivalled  ellort  of  human  intellect  was  made! — I  mark  it  as  an 
epoch  in  my  life.  1  look  upon  it  iis  a  distiuiruished  favour  that  I 
am  permitleil  to  (read  the  very  lloor  which  Henry  trt)d,  and  to 
survey  the  scene  which,  hatintj^  the  changes  of  lime  and  circumstance, 
must  have  been  surveyed  hy  him.  U,  that  these  walls  could  sj)eak! 
— tliat  the  echo  which  penetrates  my  soul  as  I  pronounce  the  name 
of  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  corner  I  occupy,  might  again  reverberate 
tlie  thunders  of  his  elo(piencc !  But  he  has  long  ago  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  and  (his  hall,  with  the  ancient  State-house  of  the  "  Old 
Dominion,'  I  fervently  hope  may  exist  for  ages  as  the  monuincnts 
of  his  glory. 

"  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  from  Mr.  Wirt's  book 
a  passage  in  one  of  Henry's  speeches,  which  I  think,  for  sublimity 
and  pathos,  has  never  been  and  never  will  be  e([ualled.  It  w'us 
delivered  before  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  several  coun- 
ties and  corporations  of  Virginia,  which  assembled  in  the  old  church 
at  Richmond,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1775.  Mr.  Henry  had  been 
declaiming,  in  his  usual  manner,  against  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
were  for  trying  once  more  the  experiment  of  conciliatory  measures  in 
order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances ;  and  he  broke  forth  at  the 
close  of  his  argument  with  the  following  splendid  peroration. 

"  *  It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry 
peace,  peace — but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  already  begun. 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the 
clash  of  resounding  arms.  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field. 
Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What 
would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it.  Almighty 
God !  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take  ;  but,  as  for  me,'  he 
cried,  with  both  his  arms  extended  aloft,  his  brows  knit,  every  fea- 
ture marked  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  his  soul,  and  his  voice 
swelled  to  its  boldest  note  of  exclamation — '  give  me  liberty ;  or  give 
me  death!' 

"  Mr.  Henry  rose  to  be  governor  of  Virginia,  and  consequently  w^as 
obliged  by  his  duties  to  mingle  much  with  what  was  then  called  the 
aristocracy ;  but  as  he  had  sprung  from  the  yeomanry,  and  was  in 
truth  their  own  dear  child  and  adored  champion,  he  never  deserted 
them  in  the  hour  of  need,  or  abandoned  their  society.  It  is  said 
that  while  practising  law%  previous  to  the  revolution,  he  often  came 
into  court  from  a  shooting  excursion,  dressed  in  a  coarse  hunter's 
shirt  aod  greasy  leather  breeches,  and  without  any  preparation  pleaded 
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his  cause  with  an  ability  that  selilom  failed  of  success.  He  was  the 
first  that  uttered  tiie  worth  ^  JJfc/finiCion  of  Indepnident-x-,^  and 
predicted  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  lotjg 
before  others  dared  think  of  it.  Such  is  the  respect  which  the  Vir- 
ginians entertain  for  his  memory  that  they  have  named  two  counties 
after  him,  the  one  called  Patrick^  and  the  other  Hennj.'''' 

Perhaps  no  collection  of  men  ever  excelled  this  congress  for 
talents,  firmness  and  judgment.  Doctor  Franklin,  in  his  letter  to 
Charles  Thomson,  of  5th  February,  1775,  speaking  of  the  materials 
of  that  Congress  says,  "  the  congress  is  in  high  esteem  here  (in 
England)  among  the  friends  of  liberty.  Lord  Chatham  said,  he 
thought  it  the  most  honourable  assembly  of  men  that  had  ever  been 
known.  The  same,  in  effect,  was  said  by  Lord  Cobham,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester." 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  on  the  history  of  that  splendid 
epoch,  and  glance  over  the  res  f^estfB  of  the  men  who  then  figured 
in  ojir  two  first  national  councils,  he  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the 
number  and  greatness  of  the  minds  which  were  engaged  in  that 
eventful  crisis.  Their  eloquence  in  the  halls  of  legislation— their 
political  contributions  to  the  public  presses — their  skill  and  wisdom 
as  commanders,  and  their  devotion  and  patriotism  as  men,  have  never 
been  surpassed.  The  cause  of  the  selection  of  such  suitable  men 
was  to  be  found  in  the  then  purity  of  the  elections,  made  such  by 
the  intensity  of  national  devotion  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. No  selfish  or  private  aims  then  biased  "  the  high  emprise," 
but  all  hearts  glowed  with  patriotism,  and  "  dear  country  and  home" 
stimulated  every  breast.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the  spectacle  of  Ameri- 
can energy  and  talent^  when  pure  and  purged  of  faction. 

Congress  afterwards,  in  the  expressed  opinion  of  Charles  Thom- 
son, their  secretary,  depreciated  much  in  point  of  talents,  and  weight 
of  individual  character.  That  which  sat  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1777-78,  was  but  a  weak  body  of  men  in  comparison  with  former 
men. 

When  we  contemplate  the  magnificence  of  the  present  stately  hall 
of  Congress  at  Washington^  and  then  carry  back  our  recollections 
to  the  hall  with  which  wc  furnished  the  congress  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  "  the  change  of 
times  and  circutustances."  In  the  brick  building,  now  occupied  as 
court  rooms,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Chesnut  and  Sixth  streets, 
we  once  accommodated  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation — there 
they  once  deemed  themselves  accommodated  in  ample  room  and 
elegance.  Let  the  reader  just  look  at  the  picture  of  that  liall^  as 
given  in  this  work. 

Doctor  Thomas  C.  James  related  to  me  an  anecdote  of  the  first 
Congress,  which  he  received  from  the  lips  of  the  late  venerable  Bishop 
White,  then  its  chaplain,  and  which  he  said  he  received  directly 
from  Charles  Thomson,  the  secretary,  to  this  effect.  As  soon  as  the 
body  had  organized  by  choosing  Peyton   Randolph  president,  all 
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seemed  iinpresscil  with  a  stMisc  of  ilic  lii^h  rcsponsibilily  ili(>y  li.'ul 
ussuiiuhI.  aiul  a  most  piDlouiKl  t^ilciicc  t'lisucd,  as  if  to  yu}',  ii/i<ii 
lu'si f  Ni>iu>  srcmod  williiiiX  lo  bii'alc  (he  evriilful  sik'iu'c,  iiiilil  a 
gmvc-lookiiiij  member,  in  n  plain  ilaik  suit  of  "  miiiisters'  {2;iay,"  and 
unpowdcrcd  wii;,  mose, — all  became  fixed  in  attiMitJDn  on  liiin. 
"  Conlicurrc  oniiics  intonlitjuc  ora  toncbaiit." 

Tlion,  the  gentleman  informant  said,  he  felt  a  sense  of  regret  that 
tlio  seeming  country  parsnn  should  so  far  have  mistaken  his  talents 
anil  the  theatre  l"or  their  ilisj)lay  !  Unt,  as  he  proceeih'd,  he  e\  inc(,'d 
such  unusual  force  of  argument,  and  such  novel  and  impassioned 
cloipience,  as  soon  eleclrilieil  the  whole  houst;.  'J'hen  the  excited 
inquiry  passed  from  man  to  man,  of  who  is  it?  who  is  it?  The 
answer  from  the  few  who  knew  him  was,  it  is  Patrick  Henry! 
"  lile  regit  diclis  animos  ct  pectora  mulcct." 

The  lionouiablc   body  having   thus  received    its   impulse,  moved 
onward  with  energy  and  concord.  ^ 

It  was  on  tliis  same  occasion  that  General  Washington,  then  a 
member  from  Virginia,  was  observed  to  be  the  only  member  to 
kneel,  when  Hishop  White  first  oHered  his  prayer  to  the  Tlirone  of 
Grace — as  if  /le  was  thus  early  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  and 
their  dependence  on  "the  God  of  battles." 
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OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


"Yet  still  will  memory's  busy  eye  retrace 
Each  little  vestige  of  the  well-known  place." 

Our  city,  justly  fond  of  her  pre-eminence  as  tlic  home  of  the 
foimtlers  of  an  important  .State,  has  also  the  siiperatlded  <^lorv  of 
possessing  within  her  precincts  the  primitive  edifice  in  wiiich  the 
great  national  concerns  of  this  dislitigiiishcd  Repubhc  were  conceived, 
and  sustained.  The  small  building  of  but  twelve  feet  front,  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  drawing,  now  occupied  as  a  small  shop  for 
vending  cakes  and  children's  trifles,  was  once  the  office  of  Secretary 
for, Foreign  Affairs.  From  that  humble  looking  biueau  were  once 
fulminated  those  determined  and  national  resolves  which  made  our 
foreign  foes  to  cower,  and  secured  oiu-  Independence  among  the  na- 
tions:  "  Tho'  small  our  means,  great  were  our  measures  and  our 
end  1" 

From  the  contemplation  of  such  a  lowly  structure,  so  seemingly 
disproportionate  to  our  present  great  attainments,  ("  a  generation 
more  refined,  improved  the  simple  plan!")  the  mind  recurs  back  in- 
stinctively to  those  other  primitive  days,  when  the  energies  of  the 
pilgrim  founders  were  in  like  manner  restricted  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  "  L;etitia  Court,"  and  within  the  walls  of  "  Lajtitia 
House,"  on  which  occasion,  Penn's  letter  of  1687,  (in  my  posses- 
sion,) recomtnends  "  a  change  of  the  offices  of  State,  from  his  cottage, 
to  quaiters  more  commodious." 

The  "  Office  for  Secretary  of  Foreign  AflTairs,"  imder  present  con- 
sideration, is  the  same  building  now  on  the  premises  of  P.  S.  Du- 
ponceau,  Esq., situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  south  Sixth  street.  No. 
13 — a  house  appropriately  owned  by  such  a  possessor;  for,  in  it,  he, 
who  came  as  a  volunteer  to  join  om-  fortunes,  and  to  aid  our  cause, 
as  a  captain  under  Baron  Sleuljen,  became  afterwards  one  of  the 
under  Secretaries  (o  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  in  that 
building  gave  his  active  and  early  services.  In  the  years  1782  and 
'S3,  under  that  humble  roof  presided,  as  our  then  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  the  Hon.  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Up  stairs,  in  the  small 
front  room  facing  the  street,  sat  that  distinguished  personage,  wield- 
ing by  his  mind  and  pen  the  destinies  of  our  nation.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing back  room,  sat  the  two  imder  Secretaries,  to  wit :  Louis  R.  Mor- 
ris, since  Governor  of  Vermont,  and  our  present  venerated  citizen,  Mr. 
Duponceau.  There,  having  charge  of  the  archives  of  a  nation, 
they  preserved  them  all  within  the  enclosure  of  a  small  wootlen 
press!  The  only  room  down  stairs,  on  the  ground  floor,  was  that 
occupied  by  the  two  clerks  and  the  interpreter.     One  of  the  clerks, 
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Ml.  llrmy  KiMiisoii,  has  siiico  brtiunc  the  I'lrsulciit.  of  a  Hank  in 
Nfw  \'i'ik.  ami  the  otliiT,  Mr.  Sloiio,  lias  Ix-i'ii  tiovcrnor  of  Mary- 
laiul.  'riir  'J'ran.slator  was  \\\v  \\v\.  Mr.  Tctanl,  ihc  pastor  of  the 
Kroiuh  Kcfoniit'cl  rhurrh.  Such  was  the  niattMial  of  our  national 
infancy,  simo  ^rown  to  snrh  vimirous  and  ('(Icctivc  manhood  ! 

Mr.  l)ni>onrcan,  from  whom  1  havr  derived  nnich  of  these  facts, 
wliich  jia>-scd  niiilfr  liis  ininifdiatc  ol).-cr\ali<in,  lias  occasionally  d<:- 
h^iitcd  himself  and  me  in  descril)in«;,  with  good  hinnonrtnl  emolioii 
and  pictures(|ne  delineation,  the  varions  scenes  which  have  there 
occasionally  occnrred,  anil  the  threat  personages  who  have  freijnonlly 
clambered  up  the  dark  anil  narrow  windini;  stairs  to  make  tlicir  re- 
spects to  or  tlieir  nejjotiations  with  the  representative  of  th(!  nation! — 
such  as  the  Mai(]nis  lia  l'''ay<Mte,  fount  Kochanibeau,  the  Duke  de 
Lnnzun,  (^onni  Dillon,  I'rince  (Ju(Miienro,  iVc.  Our  own  great 
men,  such  as  .Madison,  Morris,  Ilamillon,  Milllin,  etc.,  were  visiters 
of  course.  After  the  peace,  in  the  .'vune  small  upper  chaml)er,  were 
received  the  homage  of  the  Hritish  (ieneral,  Allured  Clark,  and  the 
famous  Major  Hanger,  once  the  favourite  of  the  late  George  IV. 
The  Major  received  much  attention  while  in  Philadelphia. 

This  iVail  fabric,  in  veneration  of  its  past  services,  (though  a  thing 
now  scarcely  known  to  our  citizens  as  a  matter  in  "  conmion  par- 
lance,") is  devoted  during  the  life  of  its  present  generous  and  feeling 
owner  "  to  remain  (as  he  says)  a  proud  momuuent  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  founders  of  our  Revolution."  It  is,  in  truth,  as  deserving  of 
encomium  for  its  humble  moderation,  as  was  the  fact,  renowned  in 
histor}-,  respecting  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  in  her  best  days, 
when  her  Grand  Pensionary,  Heinsius,  was  deemed  superlatively  en- 
nobled, because  he  walked  the  streets  of  the  Hague  with  only  a 
single  servant,  and  sometimes  with  even  none.  Quite  as  worthy  of 
memorial  was  the  equivalent  fact,  that  our  then  venerable  President 
of  Congress,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Huntingdon,  together  with  Mr.  Du- 
ponceau,  often  made  their  breakfast  on  whortleberries  and  milk.  On 
such  occasions,  the  President  has  facetiously  remarked  : — "  What 
now,  iMr.  Duponceau,  would  the  princes  of  Europe  say,  could  they 
see  the  first  Magistrate  of  this  great  countiy  at  his  frugal  repast!" 

Long  may  our  sons  remember  and  respect  these  facts  of  our  gene- 
rous and  devoted  forefathers !  And  long  may  the  recollection  of  the 
memorable  deeds  of  this  house, 

-a  great  example  stand,  to  show. 


How  strangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blest!" 

There  are  other  facts  connected  with  these  premises  which  gave 
Uiem  celebrity  in  their  day,  although  of  a  nature  quite  dissimilar; 
but  in  redeeming  from  oblivion  all  the  facts  of  times  by-gone,  we 
may  also  hint  at  this,  to  wit: 

In  the  year  1773,  when  the  houses  on  this  lot  were  erected  for 
the  Lawrence  family,  and  when  the  house  now  IMr.  Duponceau's 
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dwelling,  on  ihe  north-east  corner  of  Clicsmut  street,  was  then  used 
as  the  residence  of  the  other,  it  was  then  deemed  far  beyond  the 
verge  of  city  popidation.  It  was,  indeed,  a  country  house,  and 
virtually  chosen  as  a  "Buenos  Ayrcs."  In  digging  there  for  a  well, 
tliey  discovered,  as  they  thought,  an  excellent  niineral  water,  "sup- 
posed to  exceed  in  strength  any  chalybeate  spring  known  in  the 
province  ;"  great  was  its  fame;  crowds  of  persons  came  there  to  par- 
tidce  of  its  elTicacy.  The  Gazettes  of  the  day  vaunted  of  it  as  a 
valuable  discovery.  It  benefited  every  body  ;  and  especially  a  re- 
duced French  lady,  to  whom  Mrs.  Lawrence  gave  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  fees  for  the  draughts  of  water  she  handed  out  to  the 
numerous  visiters.  It  enjoyed  its  fame,  but  for  a  short  year,  when, 
by  the  intrusive  interference  of  science,  the  discovery  was  reluctantly 
confessed,  that  it  owed  all  its  virtues  to  the  deposit  of  foid  materials; 
even  from  the  remains  of  a  long  covered  and  long  forgotten  pit! 


FORT  WILSON. 


This  was  the  name  popularly  given  to  a  large  brick  house  for- 
merly on  the  south-west  corner  of  Walnut  street  and  Third  street, 
(where  Caldcleugh  25  years  ago  built  a  large  store,  <fcc.)  It  was,  in 
the  year  1779,  the  residence  of  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  an  eminent  at- 
torney, who  became  offensive  to  many  for  his  professional  services 
in  behalf  of  Roberts  and  Carlisle — men  arraigned  and  executed  as 
tories  and  traitors  ;  he  gave  also  umbrage  from  his  support  of  those 
merchants  who  refused  to  regulate  their  prices  by  the  town  resolves. 
A  mob  was  formed,  who  gave  out  an  intention  to  assault  his  house 
and  injure  his  person.  His  friends  gathered  around  him  with  arms 
— soon  the  conflict  was  joined — many  muskets  were  fired — some 
were  wounded,  and  a  few  died.  It  was  a  day  of  great  excitement, 
and  loner  the  name  and  incidents  of  "Fort  Wilson"  were  discussed 
and  remembered. 

Among  those  in  the  house  were  Messrs.  Wilson,  Morris,  Burd, 
George  and  Daniel  Clymer,  John  T.  Mifflin,  Allen  M'Lane,  Sharp 
Delaney,  George  Campbell,  Paul  Beck,  Thomas  Laurence,  Andrew- 
Robinson,  John  Polls,  Samuel  C.  Morris,  Captain  Campbell,  and 
Generals  Miillin,  Nichols  and  Thompson.  They  were  provided 
with  arms,  but  their  stock  of  amnumiiion  was  very  small.  While 
the  mob  was  marching  down.  General  Nichols  and  Daniel  Clymer 
proceeded  hastily  to  the  Arsenal  at  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  filled  their 
pockets  with  cartridges:  this  constituted  their  whole  supply. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mob  and  militia  (for  no  regular  troops 
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took  jxnrl  ii)  \\w  \\o[)  ns.>ioinl)lt'tl  on  (he  comiiions,*  while  ;i  inccliiiijf 
of  (he  priiifipiil  ri(i/rns  look  plaoi*  at  th«^  Collce  House.  A  dcpu- 
(ntion  was  st-ni  to  ('iidfavoiii  to  picvail  on  ihcm  to  (hspcisc,  hot 
Nvilhoill  rll'nt.  Tin-  liisl  lioop  of  cily  <a\  .ill  y  assciiihltMl  al  their 
stahh'-".  a  fixed  j>hu"e  of  reiide/\»»ns,  and  ai;;reed  to  have  their  |ioi"se.s 
St'idiUed,  ami  ready  to  nmiiiil  at  a  iiiomeiil's  waininij.  •Xolict;  was 
to  he  tjiven  to  as  many  inenilxTs  as  eonld  l)e  found,  and  a  paitwas 
to  as.<einl)h'  in  Doek  hehiw  Second  !?Ueel,  and  join  llie  parly  al  the 
Ktahlcs.  For  a  time  a  deceitful  calm  i)revaile{l ;  at  the  tlinncr  hour 
ihe  member*  of  the  troop  relireil  to  their  homes,  and  the  rebels 
seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  the  cily.  The  armed  men 
amounted  to  two  hundred,  headed  by  low  characters.  They 
marched  down  Chesinut  to  Second  street,  down  Second  to  Walnut 
street,  and  up  Walnut  street  to  Rlr.  Wilson's  house,  with  drums 
beatinij  and  two  j)ieces  of  cannon.  They  immedialely  commenced 
Jlrinii  on  the  house,  which  was  warmly  retmiied  l)y  the  p^arrison. 
Fiiulingihey  coulil  make  no  impression,  the  mob  proceeded  to  force 
the  door;  al  the  moment  il  was  yielding^,  the  liorsc  made  their 
appearance. 

After  the  troop  had  retired  at  dinner  time,  a  few  of  the  members, 
hcarinET  that  the  mob  were  march ing'  into  town,  hastened  to  the 
rendezvous:  these  members  were  Majors  Lennox  and  the  two 
Nichols,  Samuel  ]Morris,  Alexander  Nesbitt,  Isaac  Coxe  and  Thomas 
Leiper.  On  their  route  to  Wilson's  they  were  joined  by  two  troop- 
ers from  IJrislol,  and  lurninjj  suddenly  round  the  coiner  of  Chestnut 
street,  they  chaii^ed  the  mob,  who,  ignorant  of  their  number,  at  the 
cry  of  "the  horse,  the  horse,"  dispersed  in  eveiy  direction,  but  not 
before  two  other  detachments  of  the  first  troop  had  reached  the  scene. 
Many  of  tliem  were  arrested,  and  committed  to  prison  ;  and  as  the 
sword  was  very  freely  used,  a  consideral)le  number  were  severely 
wounded.  A  man  and  a  boy  were  killed  in  the  streets ;  in  the  house, 
Captain  Campbell  was  killed,!  and  Mr.  MifTlin  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Mor- 
ris wounded.  'J'hc  troop  patroled  the  streets  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  Tiie  citizens  turned  out,  and  placed  a  guard  al  (he  powxler 
magazine  and  the  arsenal.  It  was  some  days  before  order  was  re- 
stored. Major  Lennox  was  particularly  marked  out  for  destruction. 
He  retired  to  his  house  at  Germantown :  the  mob  followed  and  sur- 
rounded il  during  the  night,  and  prepared  to  force  an  entrance. 
Anxious  to  gain  time,  he  pledged  his  honour,  that  he  would  open 
the  door  as  soon  as  day-light  appeared.  In  the  meantime,  he  con- 
trived to  despatch  an  intrepid  woman,  who  lived  in  his  family,  to  the 
city  for  assistance;  and  a  party  of  the  first  troop  arrived  in  season  to 

•  They  assembled  at  and  began  their  march  from  Arch  above  Fifth  street.  General 
AmolJ  came  to  repress  the  mob,  but  he  was  so  unpopular,  they  stonod  him.  The  two 
men  \^ho  used  the  sledges  and  stove  in  the  door  were  both  killed :  three  also  from 
Spring  Garden,  and  a  great  funeral  was  made  for  them  by  the  populace. 

■j-  A  Colonel  Campbell,  who  came  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  was  seized  and  bayoneted 
with  a  dozen  wounds,  and  survived  them. 
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protect  their  comrade;  but  lie  was  compelled  to  return  to  town  for 
safety.  He  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  saluted  in  the  market  by 
the  title  of  "  brother  butcher,"  owinj;  in  part  to  his  having  been 
without  a  coat  on  the  day  of  the  riot ;  for  having  on  a  long  coat,  he  was 
obliged  to  cast  it  aside,  to  prevent  being  dragged  from  his  horse. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  comprised  the  garrison  were  advised  to 
leave  the  city,  where  their  lives  were  endangered.  General  Mifllin 
and  about  thirty  others  accordingly  met  at  M\.  Gray's  house  below 
Gray's  Ferry,  where  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  town  without  any 
appearance  of  intimidation.  But  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  Mr. 
Wilson  should  absent  himself  for  a  time  :  the  others  contiiuied  to 
walk  as  usual  in  public,  and  attended  the  funeral  of  the  unfortunate 
Captain  Campbell. 

Allen  jM'Lane  and  Colonel  Grayson  got  into  the  house  after  the 
fray  began.  The  mob  called  themselves  Constitutionalists.  Bene- 
zet's  lire  in  the  entry  from  the  cellar  passage  was  very  efTcctive. 


FRIENDS'   ALMSHOUSE. 


This  ancient  and  antiquated  looking  building,  fronting  on  Wal- 
nut street,  near  Third  street,  was  founded  more  than  a  century  ago, 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  of  that  Society.  The  ground  plot,  and  a  large  one  too,  was 
given  to  Friends  by  John  Martin,  on  condition  that  they  should  sup- 
port him  for  life. 

The  front  edifice  was  built  in  1729;  and  those  wings  in  the  gar- 
den were  built  about  sixteen  years  earlier,  they  being  then  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  Society.  The  neat  and  comfortable  manner  in 
which  the  inmates  have  always  lived  is  very  creditable  to  their  bene- 
factors. The  Friends  having  employed  this  building  exclusively  for 
females,  and  it  being  on  a  lot  next  to  the  Papal  chapel,  induced  the 
Irish  papists  worshipping  there  to  call  it  the  (-iuakers'  Nunnery.  One 
of  them  writing  to  my  friend,  the  rrrcntcst  lawyer  in  Philadelphia, 
addressed  his  letter  "  to  the  stout,  honest  lawyer  in  Walnut  street 
opposite  the  Quaker  Nunnery." 

The  present  elevation  of  the  garden,  as  much  as  ten  feet  above 
the  street  in  front,  proves  the  former  higher  ground  along  Walnut 
street.  The  aged  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  who  died  16  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  9.5  years,  told  me  that  she  rememi)ered  when  the  whole 
neighbourhood  looked  to  the  eye  like  a  high  hill  from  the  line  of 
Dock  creek.  The  road,  for  many  years,  in  her  time,  from  Third 
street  up  Walnut  street,  and  from  Walnut  street  along  Third  street, 
going  southward,  were  narrow  cartways  ascending  deep  defiles,  and 
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causin<;  ili«>  foot  passengers  to  walk  liigli  above  thcin  on  the  sides  of 
ihe  shclvinij  banks. 


WlIIXrAIN'S  GREAT  HOUSE. 


This  was  the  natn«^  given  to  a  stately  bouse  bnill  on  (be  bank 
i^iile  of  Front  street  bebtw  \VabMit  street,  lor  an  owner  of  tlial  name 
in  Kncbuul.  Havini:  been  bnih  of  sbell  Unie,  it  fell  into  jirenialurc 
decay,  anil  "great  was  tbc  fall  ibereof." 

In  IfiST,  ^Villialn  Penn,  by  bis  letter  to  T.  Lloyd,  R.  Turner,  *!^c., 
says :  "  Taking  into  consideration  the  great  expenses  of  Ricbard 
AVbiHv\in  to  ibe  advancement  of  tbe  province,  and  the  sbare  he 
taketb  here  (in  F>ngland)  on  all  occasions  for  its  honour,  I  can  do  no 
less  than  recommend  to  you  f(»r  public  service  his  great  house  in 
Philadelphia,  which,  being  too  big  for  a  private  man,  would  provide 
you  a  conveniency  above  what  my  cottage  affords.  It  were  reputa- 
ble to  take  at  least  a  moiety  of  it,  which  might  serve  for  all  the  offices 
of  State." 

In  1707,  Samuel  Preston,  writing  to  Jonathan  Dickinson,  then  in 
Jamaica,  says  "  his  house  is  endangered  ;  for,  that  Whitpain's  great 
house  then  decaying,  threatened  to  fall  upon  and  crush  his  house." 

In  Februar}',  i7US-9,  Isaac  Norris,  w'riting  to  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son, says :  "  It  is  not  prudent  to  re))air  thy  house  next  to  Whitpain's 
ugly  great  house ;  we  have  applied  to  audiority  to  get  power  to  pull 
it  down.  In  the  mean  time  the  front  of  that  part  next  to  thine, 
being  all  tumbled  down,  lies  open." 

In  after  years  a  great  tire  occurred  near  there,  and  burnt  down  all 
the  property  belonging  to  Dickinson,  so  that  the  place  long  bore  the 
name  of  "  the  burnt  buildings."  Ross'  stores  now  occupy,  I  think, 
the  same  premises. 


WIGGLESWORTH'S  HOUSE. 


This  house  is  entided  to  some  notice,  as  well  for  its  ancient  and 
peculiar  location  as  for  the  rare  person,  "  Billy  Wigglesworth,"  who 
gave  it  fame  in  more  modern  times.  As  a  house,  it  is  peculiar  for 
its  primitive  doul>le  front,  (Nos.  43  and  4.5,  south  Second  street,)  and 
hca\y,  scjuat,  dormer  windows,  and  above  all,  for  having  been  built 
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so  early  as  that  they  did  not  find  the  right  line  of  Second  street ! — 
of  couise  presenting  the  eurhest-buili  house  in  its  vicinity  ; — for  it 
now  stands  north-east  and  soulh-west!  The  character  of  its  origi- 
nal finish  under  the  eaves,  tfc.c.,as  any  one  may  discern  who  inspects 
it,  evinces  that  it  was  superior  in  its  day.  I  perceive  it  was  first  re- 
corded in  Kibo  as  the  j)roperty  of  PhiMp  Richards,  merchant,  for 
whom  the  house  was  built.  Joseph  Richards,  the  son,  possessed  it 
by  will  in  1097,  and  sold  it  to  John  Brown  in  1715.  In  1751,  the 
present  two  houses,  then  as  one  house,  was  occupied  by  Wilhani 
Plumstead,  Esq.,  Alderman,  who  was  buried  in  176.5,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  having,  by  will,  no  pall,  nor  mourning  dresses,  A:c.  On  tlic 
north  end  of  the  house  was  once  "Hall's  alley."  The  premises 
many  years  ago  was  occupied  as  the  Prince  of  VVales'  Inn.  In  the 
rear  of  the  house  was  a  good  garden  and  a  sun-dial  afiixed  to  the 
wall  of  the  house,  and  still  there. 

"  liilly  Wigglesworth,"  as  he  was  universally  called,  long  kept  a 
toyshop,  the  wonder  of  all  the  boys  in  the  city  ;  and  the  effigies  of 
human  form  which  dangled  by  a  string  from  his  ceiling  had  no  ri- 
vals, but  in  his  own  gaunt  and  gawky  figure.  But  Billy's  outward 
man  was  the  least  of  his  oddities ;  his  distinguishing  characteristic 
was  a  fondness  for  that  mode  of  self-amusement  at  the  expense  of 
others,  called  manual  wit.  His  exploits  in  that  way  have  been  hu- 
morously told  by  a  writer  whose  sketches  have  been  preserved  under 
the  article  "  Wigglesworthiana,"  in  my  MS.  Annals,  page  534,  in 
the  Historical  Society. 


THE  OLD  FERRY. 


This  first  ferry  and  its  neighbourhood  was  described  to  me  by  the 
late  aged  John  Brown,  Esq.,  whose  father  before  him  once  kept 
that  ferry,  and  had  near  there  at  the  same  time  his  ship  yard. 
When  John  Brown  was  a  small  lad,  the  river  then  came  close  up  to 
the  rear  of  the  present  house  in  Water  street,  and  when  they  formed 
the  present  existing  slip,  they  filled  up  the  area  with  chalk  imported 
for  ballast.  At  that  time  the  Front  street  bank  was  vacant,  and  he 
used  with  others  to  sled  down  the  hill  from  Combes'  alley,  then 
called  Garden  alley,  and  Penny  hill,  quite  down  to  the  ice  on  the 
liver.  The  bank  of  Front  street  was  reddish  clay.  The  shed 
stables  for  the  old  ferry  were  set  into  that  bank.  His  father's  ship 
yard  was  opposite  to  Combes'  alley,  and  Parrock's  ship  yard  was 
then  at  Race  street. 

The  fact  of  the  then  open  bank  of  Front  street  is  confirmed  by 
an  advertisement  of  17G1  ;  then  P^rancis  Rawle,  storekeeper,  and  at- 
torney for  the  "  Pennsylvania  Land  Company  of  Pennsylvania," 
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ailvcrtisos  to  sell  (ho  IdIs  from  his  house,  hy  (he  frny  s(opp,  down  to 
C'hni>nrs  steps,  in  lots  of '2*i  feel  front,  cacli  then  iniiiiiprovcd. 

It  \v;us  in  this  same  year,  1T()1,  the  Corporation  permitted  Sanmel 
Austin,  the  owner  of  tlie  river  lot  on  (he  north  side  of  Arch  sireel,to 
creel  there  another  ferry  house,  whirji,  in  relation  to  the  odier,  soon 
look  the  name  of  the  "  New  I'\>riy." 

The  ori;;inal  act  for  csiahlishinj;  a  feriy  to  Daniel  Cooper's  land 
wfuj  passed,  in  1717 


OFFLY'S  ANCHOR  FORGE. 


This  was  established  about  the  year  1T55,  in  a  large  frame  build- 
ing on  the  Front  street  baidc,  directly  opposite  to  Union  street.  The 
owner  anil  director  was  Daniel  Oflly,  a  public  Friend,  whose  voice 
in  sjieaking  was  not  imlikc  the  sound  of  his  own  iron  falling  on  a 
brick  pavement.  The  reminiscent  has  often  looked  through  the 
Front  street  low  windows  down  into  the  smoking  cavern,  in  appear- 
ance, below,  froiUing  on  Venn  street,  where,  throui^d)  the  thick  sul- 
]iluuous  smoke,  aiiled  by  the  glare  of  forge  light,  might  be  seen 
Daniel  Ollly  directing  the  strokes  of  a  dozen  hammermen,  striking 
with  sledges  on  a  welding  heat  produced  on  an  immense  unfinished 
anchor,  swinging  from  the  forge  to  the  anvil  by  a  ponderous  crane, 
he  at  the  same  time  keeping  his  piercing  iron  voice  above  the  din 
of  the  iron  sound  ! 

The  high  sun  sees  not  on  the  earth,  such  fiery  fearful  show — 

The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  hearth,  the  ruddy  lurid  row 

Of  smiths,  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before  the  foe; 

As  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  monster,  slow 

Sinks  on  the  anvil, — all  about  the  faces  fiery  grow : — 

"Hurrah"!  they  shout,  "leap  out"  —  "leap  out";  bang,  bang,  the 

sledges  go! 
A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  everv  squashing  blow." 
While  Offlij  sternly  cries — strike,  strike,  while  yet  our   heats  so  glow. 


BAPTISTERION, 


Ox  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  end  of  Spruce  street,  there 
was,  in  the  early  times  of  the  city,  an  oak  grove,  selected  by  the 
Baptist  Society  as  a  Baptisterion,  to  lead  their  initiates  into  the  river 
to  be  baptized,  as  did  .John  in  Enon. 

Morgan  Edwards,  their  pastor,  who  describes  it  as  he  saw  it  before 
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the  year  1770,  (he  arrived  hiMo  in  1758,)  says  of  it — "Around  said 
spot  are  larjj^e  oaks  aUbrding  fnie  shade — under  foot  is  a  green,  varie- 
gated wiih  wild  tlowers  and  aromatic  herbs,  and  a  tasteful  house  is 
near  for  dressing  and  undressing  the  Froseuches."  In  ihe  midst  of 
the  spot  was  a  Uirge  stone,  upon  the  dry  groimd,  and  elevated  above 
it  about  three  feel — made  level  on  the  lop  by  art,  with  hewn  steps  to 
ascend  it.  Around  this  rock  the  canihdates  knelt  to  pray,  and  upon 
it  the  preacher  stood  to  preach  to  tlie  people.  "  The  ])l;uc,  was  not 
only  convenient  for  the  purposes  used,  but  also  most  delightful  for 
rural  scenery,  inducing  people  to  go  thither  in  summer  as  a  place  of 
recreation."  To  such  a  place  resorted  Francis  Hopkinson,  Escp, 
with  his  bards  and  literati,  to  sweep  their  lyres,  or  to  meditate  on 
justice  and  religion. 

A  part  of  one  of  the  hymns  sung  upon  their  baptismal  occasions 
reads  thus,  viz. 

"  Of  our  vows  this  stone's  a  token — 
Stone  of  Witness,*  bear  record 
'Gainst  us  if  our  vows  be  broken. 
Or,  if  we  forsake  the  Lord." 

What  a  shame  that  all  these  rural  beauties  have  been  long  since 
effaced  and  forgotten ! — none  of  them  left  to  remind  us  of  those  rural 
appendages,  woods,  dsc.  I  have  since  learned  that  the  property 
there  belonged  to  Mr.  Marsh,  a  Baptist,  and  that  the  British  army  cut 
it  down  for  fuel.  The  whole  place  is  now  all  wharfed  out  for  the 
coal  trade,  so  that  those  lately  baptized  near  there,  had  to  clamber 
over  heaps  of  coal.  The  "  Stone  of  Witness"  is  buried  in  the  wharf 
— never  to  be  seen  more ! 


FORT  ST.  DAVID. 


A  SOCIETY  of  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  many  years  ago,t  had  a 
house  at  the  falls  of  Schuylkill,  called  Fort  St.  David,  where  they 
used  to  meet  at  fishing  seasons,  by  public  advertisement,  l)eginning 
with  the  first  of  May,  and  continuing  every  other  Friday  during  the 
season.  Much  good  living  was  enjoyed  there.  The  building,  a 
kind  of  sununer  pavilion,  stood  on  the  descent  of  the  hill,  leading  to 
the  Falls  bridge,  at  the  position  since  excavated  as  a  free  stone 
quarry  ;  a  sketch  of  it,  such  as  it  was,  is  preserved  in  the  Dickins<jn 
family,  being  on  an  elegant  silver  box,  presented  to  John  Dickinson 
in   17G8,  for  his  celebrated  "  Farmer's  Letters."     In  the  house  and 

•  Joshua  24,  26.  f  Said  to  be  100  years. 
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along  ils  wulls  wi-iv  liuiii;  up  a  gn-al  varifly  of  curious  Indian  arti- 
cles, nml  sonu'iiuM's  the  piesiilenl  of  tlic  day  was  dicssed  in  the  entire 
gnrb  t»f  an  Indian  rhirf. 

'Y\\K-  saiii*'  assorialion  still  exists,  Iml  havf  liansfcrrcd  llicir  j)lar(! 
of  nioflinu:  to  KaniUo's  rock  l»clo\v  tiray's  Ferry;  llit;  fornu-r  attrac- 
tions at  tiic  l-'alls,  as  a  celebrated  fishini^  place,  liaviui;  been  riiintnl 
bv  llic  river  obstructions,  vVc.  They  now  call  their  association  the 
"Stale  in  Schuylkill,"  cVc. 

In  former  limes  it  was  {pntediHerent.  ( )ld  ( Jodfrey  Shrmd<,  when 
about  71  years  of  ago,  a  well  known  lishernian  near  the  Falls  in 
his  younger  days,  luus  told  mc  he  could  often  catch  with  his  dip-net 
3000  caliish  in  one  night!  Often  he  has  sold  them  at  two  shillings 
a  hundred.  The  jierch  and  rockfish  were  numerous  and  large;  of- 
ten he  has  caught  'M  to  SO  lbs.  of  a  morning  witii  a  hook  and  lino. 
He  used  to  catch  llsh  for  the  Fishing  Company  of  .St.  iJavid,  which 
used  to  cook  10  dozen  of  catfish  at  a  time. 

He  described  the  company  house  as  a  neat  and  tasteful  structure 
of  wood,  70  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  set  against  the  descending 
hill  side  on  a  stone  foundation,  luiving  14  ascending  steps  in  front; 
the  sides  consisting  entirely  of  folding  or  moveable  doors  and  win- 
dows, were  borne  ofT  by  the  Hessians  for  their  huts  1777-8,  and  so 
changed  and  injmed  the  place,  that  it  was  never  used  for  ils  former 
purposes  after  the  Revolution. 


BACHELORS'  HALL 


This  was  once  a  celebrated  place  of  gluttony  and  good  living, 
but  highly  genteel  and  select,  situated  in  Kensington  on  the  rpain 
river  street,  a  little  above  the  present  market  house.  It  was  a  square 
building  of  considerable  beauty,  wnth  pilasters,  &c.,  and  was  burnt 
before  the  Revolution.  It  was  built  for  a  few  city  gentlemen,  and 
the  last  survivor  was  to  take  the  premises.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Norris  family ;  many  dancing  parties  were  given  there.  It  had 
a  fine  open  view  to  the  sooner}^  on  the  Delaware,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  institution  was  deemed  retired ;  tea  parties  were  made  there  fre- 
quently for  the  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  and  once  it  was  lent  to 
the  use  of  Murray,  the  Universalist  preacher,  keeping  then  the  doc- 
trine cannon  shot  distance  from  the  city. 

Among  the  members  of  the  joint  tenantry  were  Robert  Charles, 
William  Masters,  John  Sober,  P.  Gramme,  Isaac  Norris ;  the  whole 
space  was  in  one  room.  The  few  partners  that  remained  in  1745, 
induced  Isaac  Norris  to  buy  them  out,  and  the  premises  afterwards 
vested  solely  in  him. 
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While  the  place  was  in  vogue  it  received  the  flattery  of  the  mnsc 
in  the  following  lines,  pul)lisheil  in  the  Ciazelte  of  1730,  and  styled 
"an  Invitation  to  the  Hall,"  to  wit: 

"  Phrcbus,  wit-inspirinc;  lord, 
Attic  maid  for  iirt*;  ador'd, 
Bacchus  vviili  full  ciustprs  come, 
Come  rich  from  h-.irvcst  home. 
Joys  and  smiles  and  loves  and  graces, 
Gen'rous  hearts  and  cheerful  faces. 
With  ev'ry  hospitable  god, 
Come  and  bless  this  sweet  abode !" 

The  mysteries  of  the  place,  however,  were  all  unknown  to  the 
vulo-ar,  and  for  that  very  reason  they  gave  loose  to  many  conjectures, 
which  finally  passed  for  current  tales,  as  a  bachelor's  place,  where 
maidens  were  inveigled  and  deceived.  I  had  myself  heard  stories 
of  it  when  a  boy,  which  thrilled  my  soul  with  horror,  without  one 
word  of  truth  for  its  foundation  ! 

It  was  burnt  in  1776,  and  a  smith's  shop  was  built  on  its  ruins. 
Hopkinson's  "  Old  Bachelor"  has  some  verses  on  its  burning. 


THE  DUCK  POND, 

CORNER  OF  FOURTH  AND  HIGH  STREETS. 


It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  there  should  have  been  once  a 
great  pond,  filled  with  spatterdocks,  and  aflbrding  a  place  of  visitation 
to  wild  ducks,  situate  along  High  street,  westwaid  of  Fourth  street, 
and  forming  the  proper  head  of  Dock  creek.  The  facts  which  war- 
rant this  belief  ar.e  to  the  following  effect,  to  wit : 

The  fixmily  of  Anthony  Klincken  settled  in  Germantown  at  its 
foundation,  in  1683.  Anthony,  then  a  lad,  became  in  time  a  great 
hunter,  and  lived  to  the  year  1759.  Before  his  death  he  told  his 
grandson,  Anthony  Johnson,  an  aged  man,  who  died  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  that  he  knew  of  no  place  where  he  had  such 
successful  shooting  of  ducks  and  geese  as  at  the  above-mentioned 
pond.  Indeed,  he  said,  he  never  visited  the  city,  in  the  proper  season, 
without  taking  his  gun  along,  and  making  his  visits  there.  The 
relators  were  good  people  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  their  testi- 
mony to  be  credited. 

The  poetic  description  of  High  street,  in  1729,  describes  it  then 
as  aplas/nj  place — equivalent  to  a  water  lot  or  puddle,  to  wit : 
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•'  .Mong  their  ilixus  ltii>  cli'iiii  liard  ])iivinj;  trrnds 
'I'lll  111  n  pliifht/  rrossiii);  street  it  eiuU, 
Ami  llieiiee  ii  lilmrt  iirm"H  tlirow  renewed  IoikU; 
Hevoliil. — tlie  street  is  tliiiily  w;illM,  Itut  fair, 
\\\\\\  nanlens  jmleil,  iiml  orelianls  liere  mid  there." 

As  enrly  ns  ilir  y«>;ir  ITI'i,  tin-  (Juiinl  .liny  present  dial  (li(>  Ilip^li 
streil.  near  the  crot^>^ini;  of  l-\iiiilli  street,  is  veiy  niiK  li  out  of  repair 
for  want  of  water  rourscs. 

When  Dr.  Frankhn  visiteil  I'hilailelphia,  in  172.'?,  then  a  lad  of 
IS  yean?  of  ai::e,  he.  tells  us  he  walkeil  up  Hii;h  street  as  far  as 
Fourth  street,  and  thence  down  ll)at  street  to  CTiesttmi  street.  The 
reason  was,  I  jin'sunie,  that  the  city  walk  went  no  Author  westward 
at  that  time. 

In  the  year  17  10  the  Grand  Jury  present  the  upper  end  of  Hici'li 
street,  hetween  John  Kinsey's  [nc;ir  the  corner  of  Fifth  street]  and 
the  widow  Keiunarsh's,  as  almost  impassable  after  i^ieat  rains.  Iii 
the  same  street,  they  presented  the  water  coinse  from  the  widow 
Harmen's  to  the  conuuon  shore*  across  High  street  as  very  much 
gullied  and  dangerous. 

In  the  year  1750  the  Grand  Jury  presented  the  gutter  of  the  north- 
west corner  of  Fourth  and  High  streets,  as  rendered  dangerous  for 
want  of  a  grate  at  the  conmion-sewer — the  passage  being  large 
enough  for  the  body  of  a  grown  person  to  fall  in,  and  that  Fourth 
street,  from  Market  street  to  the  soutli-west  corner  of  Friends'  bury- 
ing ground,  wants  regulating,  and  is  now  impassable  for  carriages. 

The  origin  of  the  above-named  sew^cr  is  probably  expressed  in 
tlie  minutes  of  City  Council  of  August,  17.37.  It  was  tjien  de- 
termined that  Alderman  Mortis  and  Israel  Pemberton,  two  of  the 
persons  appointed  at  the  last  council  to  get  the  arcli  made  over  High 
street  at  Fourtii  street,  have  prepared  now  to  continue  the  said  arch 
along  the  said  Fourth  street,  until  the  water  falls  into  the  lots  of 
Anthony  IMorris,  and  to  pave  the  same,  it  being  about  200  feet,  if 
they  can  have  the  liberty  of  getting  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
£2o.  paid,  the  most  of  the  money  which  may  hereafter  be  raised 
by  a  tax;  which  proposal  being  considered,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Board. 

The  late  Timothy  Matlack,  Esq.,  confirmed  to  me  what  Law- 
rence Sickle,  an  aged  gentleman  not  long  since  dead,  said  of  their 
neighbourhood — to  wit :  That  back  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
Fourth  and  High  streets,  there  used  to  be  a  spring  in  which  river 
fish,  coming  up  by  Dock  street  creek  in  large  tides,  used  to  be 
caught  by  boys.  This  was  before  their  time,  but  they  had  so  often 
heard  it,  that  they  believed  it  was  so. 

He  told  me,  however,  that  he  (T.  M. )  saw  the  spring — that  it 
was  about  70  feet  north-west  of  the  present  corner  house,  and  that 
one  Humphreys  in  his  time  had  put  a  blacksmith  shop  over  it,  set 

•  I  think  this  may  equally  mean  the  shore  at  Water  and  High  streets. 
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on  stakes.  The  bkicksniitli  shop  was  confimieJ  (o  me  by  olhersi. 
Mr.  Madack  told  me  iIkU  before  (hoy  made  the  great  improved  tua- 
nel  (running  from  (his  pkice  down  Fonr(h  f^trect  (o  Wahiui  street,  in 
1789,)  (here  was  some  kind  of  small  tunnel  traversing  High  street, 
as  a  bridge,  and  leading  out  to  an  open  guU}^  l)ack  of  the  Indian 
Queen  inn,  on  tlie  cast  side  of  Foiuth  street.  The  /l(X)ds  of  water 
which  came  down  to  this  place,  especially  down  High  street  and 
north  Fourth  street,  were  immense  ;  and  once,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  had  occasion  to  wade  across  the  street  at  Fourdi  and  High 
streets  when  the  water  was  up  to  his  waist.  The  old  tunnel  or  brick 
bridge  above  referred  to,  was  not  visible  above  ground,  and  he  sup- 
poses he  should  not  have  known  of  its  existence  there,  but  that  he 
once  saw  a  horse's  leg  sink  very  deeply  into  the  ground,  and  on 
examining  for  the  cause  found  some  bricks  had  been  forced  through 
an  arch  there.  I  understood  Mr.  Matlack  to  say  that  this  arch  had 
tlien  no  commimication  by  which  to  let  ofT  the  above-mentioned 
floods,  and  it  could  have  only  been  of  use  when  water  formerly  came 
from  ground  at  a  distance  down  a  creek  or  marsh  lajnngup  the  west 
side  of  Fourth  street,  to  somewhere  near  the  old  Academy,  and 
thence  traversing  Arch  street,  by  the  north-cast  corner  of  the  Christ 
church  ground.  Both  he  and  Thomas  Bradford  thought  they  once 
saw  the  remains  of  such  a  water-course,  and  they  understood  it  had 
been  deeper. 

When  tlie  long  range  of  buildings  which  occupy  the  site  along  the 
west  side  of  Fourth  street,  from  the  corner  of  High  street,  were  erected 
about  40  years  ago,  for  Jacob  Miller,  merchant,  it  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Suter,  a  neighbour  there,  that  he  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  several 
large  logs  traversing  it  east  and  west,  or  nearly  so,  Avhich,  in  his 
opinion  iis  well  as  others,  appeared  to  have  been  very  ancient,  and 
to  have  been  intended  to  serve  as  a  wharf,  or  a  fence  to  land  jutting 
into  a  water-course.  The  whole  earth  taken  from  the  cellars  ap- 
peared to  have  been  made-ground,  although  the  cellars  went  many 
feet  northward ;  at  a  later  period,  in  digging  a  foundation  for  the 
buildings  back  of  (he  Hotel  on  Fourth  street,  it  proved  to  be  all 
made-ground.  This  range  has  since  been  all  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  by  Joseph  and  Thomas  Wood,  with  basement  story  stores  to 
the  same — on  the  1st  Jidy,  1842,  a  sudden  and  great  fall  of  rain, 
overran  the  culvert  there  and  flooded  all  those  stores!  Two  women 
and  a  child  therein,  had  nearly  drowned  before  (hey  were  released ! 
Mr.  Joseph  Crukshank,  when  about  the  age  of  82  years,  told  me 
that  old  Hugh  Roberts,  about  38  years  ago,  told  him  he  had  caught 
perch  at  about  were  Staidy's  pot-house  stood,  [say  in  the  rear  of 
Duval's  and  Twells'  lots  on  High  street  above  Fourth  street,]  and 
that  he  had  seen  shallops  once  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  High 
streets.     He  was  about  25  years  older  than  Crukshank. 

Mr.  Grove,  now  alive,  was  present  when  they  dug  out  the  south 
east  corner  of  the  present  Christ  church  burial  ground  (on  Arch  and 
Fifth  street)  and  he  then  saw  that  the  area  was  made-ground  to  the 
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doplh  of  sovmtf«Ni  fool,  couijisiiiii;  of  ji  groat  iloal  of  riil)liiish  and 
brokoii  ))o(t«>iv.  'riio  wliolo  doplli  was  roplaced  with  loam  oardi 
for  Imrial  piiiposos.  This  faol,  ooiicoiiiiii;j^  i;rouiid  actually  adjoiii- 
iiiij  Si;inl\  *s  |H)lt«MV,  hofore  (dludoil  to,  ooiifirins,  as  1  ooiKcivo,  the 
formoi  ri>iiiMi;  pond  ihoro. 

Mr.  (irove's  faihor,  horn  in  Philadelphia,  showed  him  a  ))Ia((>  in 
Arch  strooi,  noar  about  the  north -oast  corner  of  (he  same  hnrying 
grouiul  wall,  next  to  Siuisonj's  houses,  where  lie  said  some  of  hisun- 
ce^lors  used  to  tell  him  a  hrook  or  creek  once  crossed  Arch  street ;  a 
hut,  he  Siiid,  stood  near  to  it,  where  dwelt  a  ciiild  which  was  borne 
oir  by  a  bear.  His  father  believed  it  as  a  straight  family  tradi- 
tion. A  nt)te  from  Josojih  8ansom  says  "the  apjjoarance  of  the 
soil,  in  digging  for  his  brolhor's  collars,  indicated  the  course  of  a  ri- 
vulet Irom  north  to  south,  apjiaronlly  one  of  the  head  branches  of 
Dock  Crook."  The  grave  digger  also  confnnis  the  idea  of  considerable 
deptli  of  made-grouud  al  the  said  nortli-east  corner. 


PEGG'S   RUN,   &C, 


No  part  of  Philadelphia  has  undergone  such  great  and  various 
changes  as  the  range  of  commons,  water-lots,  &c.,  ranging  along  the 
course  of  this  run,  primarily  known  under  the  Indian  name  of  Co- 
hoquinoque.  A  present  beholder  of  the  streets  and  houses  now 
covering  those  grounds,  and  the  hidden  tunnel  now  concealing  the 
former  creek,  along  Willow  street,  could  have  no  conception  of  things 
as  they  were,  even  only  forty  years  ago.  The  description  is  una- 
voidably complicate. 

At  the  north  end  of  Philadelphia  the  high  table  land  of  the  city 
terminated  in  a  high  precipitous  bluff,  at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
feet  north  of  Callowhill  street.  This  extended  from  Front  street,  at 
Poole's  bridge,  up  as  high  as  Fifth  and  Sixth  street,  bounding  the 
margin  of  Pegg's  nm.  On  the  north  side  of  this  whole  range  of 
Pegg's  run,  which  rises  in  Spring  Garden,  (where  was  once  a  spring 
at  its  source),  there  was  an  extensive  marsh  into  which  the  Delaware 
flowed,  and  into  which,  in  cases  of  freshets  or  floods,  boats  coidd  be 
used  for  amusement.  Beyond  the  north  side  of  this  marsh,  in  the 
writer's  time,  (say  till  W'ithin  the  last  forty  years,)  from  near  Front 
quite  up  to  Second  street,  was  a  high  open  and  green  grazing  com- 
mon ;  it  also  had  a  steep  but  green  hill  descending  into  the  marsh, 
at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  south  rear  of  Noble  street.* 

*  See  a  picture  of  this  place  on  page  280  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Philadelphia 
Librarv. 
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On  this  common  there  was  Joseph  Emien's  lanyard,  with  a  spring 
on  the  south  rear,  and  on  the  east  side  of  it  a  powder  magazine,  then 
converted  into  two  dwelUng  houses;  these  were  the  only  lois  oc- 
cupied. From  Second  to  Third  street,  beyond  the  same  north  side 
of  the  marsh,  was  a  beautiful  green  enclosure,  with  only  one  large 
brick  house,  now  standing  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Noble  and 
Second  streets,  called  Emien's  haunted  house,  and  then  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pilmore.  Not  one  of  the  present  range  of  houses  on 
cither  side  of  Second  street,  from  Noble  to  the  Second  street  bridge, 
was  standing  there  till  within  the  last  thirly  years.  Before  that  time, 
a  low  causeway  made  the  street  and  joined  the  two  bluffs,  and  was 
nniversally  called  "  the  Hollow."  Even  the  Second  street  and  Third 
street  stone  bridges  were  made  since  the  writer's  time,  (forty  years) 
and  the  Second  street  one  was  worked  at  by  the  "  wheelbarrow-men," 
who  were  chained  felons  from  the  prisons.  The  writer,  when  a  boy, 
remembers  two  or  three  occasions  when  the  Hoods  in  the  Delaware 
backed  so  much  water  into  all  this  marsh  from  Front  to  Third  street, 
as  that  boats  actually  rowed  from  bank  to  bank,  even  on  the  top  of 
the  causeway,  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  In  that  time,  the 
descent  of  the  Second  street  from  Callowhill  to  the  bridge,  was  nearly 
as  great  as  at  Race  and  Front  street  now ;  and  it  used  to  be  a  great 
resort  for  boys  in  winter  to  run  down  their  sleds  on  the  snow ;  they 
could  run  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  that  time,  the  short 
street  (Margaretta)  south  of  the  bridge  did  not  exist;  but  the  brick 
house  which  forms  the  south  side  corner  house,  was  the  utmost  verge 
of  the  ancient  bluff.  On  the  west  side  of  Second  street,  south  of 
the  bridge,  were  a  few  houses  and  a  sheep-skin  dresser's  yard,  which 
seemed  almost  covered  up  (full  the  first  story)  by  the  subsequent 
elevation  of  the  street.  In  raising  the  street,  and  to  keep  the  ground 
from  washing  off,  the  sides  of  tfie  road  were  supported  by  a  great 
number  of  cedar  trees  with  all  their  branches  on,  laid  down  and  the 
earth  filled  in  among  them,  and  water-proof  gutter  ways  of  wood  were 
laid  over  them,  to  conduct  the  street  water  into  the  water  channels 
of  the  bridge.  The  wheelbarrow-men,  who  worked  at  such  public 
works,  were  subjects  of  great  terror,  even  while  chained,  to  all  the 
boys;  and  by  often  seeing  them,  there  were  few  boys  who  had  not 
learned  and  told  their  several  histories.  Their  chief  desperado,  I  re- 
member, was  Luke  Gale.  Five  of  them,  whom  we  used  thus  to 
know,  were  all  executed  on  Centre  Square  ((he  execution  ground  of 
that  day)  on  one  gallows  and  at  the  same  time,  for  the  murder  of  a 
man  who  dwelt  in  the  then  only  house  near  tliat  square — fsay  on  the 
south  side  of  High  street,  five  or  six  doors  east  of  tlie  centre  street 
circle,  all  of  which  was  then  a  waste  common.)  From  St.  John 
street  (now,  but  not  then,  opened)  up  the  whole  length  of  Callow- 
hill  street  to  Fourth  street,  beyond  which  it  did  not  then  extend, 
there  were  no  houses  in  the  rear  of  any  houses  (hen  on  the  north 
side  of  Callowhill  street,  and  of  course  all  was  waste  grass  commons 
down  to  Pegg's  run.     This  high  waste  ground  had  some  occasional 
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felop<w,  whicli  tjavc  oocasion  lo  Immlreils  ol"  boys  to  "  slcil  ilowii  liill," 
iw  it  WHS  lalU'd,  in  lUo  inti'ivaltj  of  school.*  As  the  snows  liislod 
Ion;;  llifii,  ilii.>  was  a  bo\ -t<j)oil  of  llic  whole  winter.  The  marsh 
^ronnii  h.ul  niiuh  of  vcifelable  j)ro(hu-lion  in  it,  and  when  not 
llooiicii,  had  some  parts  of  it  i^reen  with  vej^tMation  ;  this,  therefore, 
was  a  ijreal  resort  for  sni|>e,  kildear,  anil  even  |)h)ver,  and  many  birds 
have  been  shot  there.  Doctor  Li'ib  w;is  a  freiinenl  visiter  there  for 
shoolini;  purpose^!.  In  other  phiceij,  eaith  had  bt-en  taki;n  to  make 
an  embankment  all  alonj;  the  side  of  Pegj^'s  run,  and  this  left  such 
ponds  of  water  as  made  places  where  catfish,  brought  in  by  the 
lloods,  were  left,  anil  were  often  caught  by  boys.  In  the  sunnner, 
the  water  which  rested  in  places  on  this  marsh,  gave  life  and  song  to 
thousanils  cif  clamorous  frogs;  and  in  the  winter  the  whole  area  was 
a  great  ici-  jtond,  in  which  all  the  skating  population  of  IMiilad(li)hia, 
even  including  men,  were  wont  to  skate.  This  was  more  i)arti(U- 
larly  the  case  before  the  ice  in  the  Delaware  closed  for  the  season, 
which  was  usually  by  New-year's  day,  and  lasted  till  March.  There 
were  two  springs,  and  perhaps  several  rills  near  them,  proceeding 
from  the  north  bank  of  this  marsh — one  at  Emlen's  lanyard  east  of 
Second  street,  and  one  west  of  Second  street ;  from  these  springs 
went  an  embankment  on  the  marsh  side  parallel  with  the  bank,  and 
inclining  east  until  one  reached  Second  street,  and  till  the  other 
reached  the  rear  of  the  house  (say  Rogers'  glue  factory)  on  Front 
street  ;  thence  they  went  each  at  right  angles  south  until  they  seve- 
rally struck  into  Pegg's  run.  In  these  channels  the  tides  of  the  De- 
laware llowed,  and  especially  the  lower  one  near  Rogers',  over  which 
was  once  a  little  foot  bridge  to  pass  on  to  the  marsh  in  dry  seasons. 
In  process  of  time,  (the  time  of  my  day,)  these  embankments  got  so 
wasted  away,  as  to  precisely  answer  the  purpose  of  holding  all  the 
water  which  high  tides  could  deposit,  and  so  kept  it  in  for  shallow 
ponds,  (at  the  eastern  side  of  the  marsh  chiefly,)  for  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  boys.  Now,  while  I  write,  all  these  descriptions  are  hid 
for  ever  from  our  eyes ;  the  marsh  is  intersected  by  streets,  and  fdled 
up  with  houses.  The  filling  up  was  not  a  short  work ;  it  became 
long  a  deposit  for  all  the  loose  rubbish  of  the  city — first,  the  corpora- 
tion who  filled  up  the  streets,  then  the  occupant  or  builder  of  each 
house  would  bring  a  litde  earth  for  his  yard,  and  support  his  enclo- 
sure with  stakes,  &c.,  until  another  would  build  alongside  of  him; 
and  he  would  frame  rough  steps  up  to  his  door  until  successive  de- 
posits of  earth,  as  time  and  means  would  enable,  have  enabled  them, 
at  last,  to  bring  their  streets  now  to  a  general  level.  From  Third  street 
to  Fourth  street,  on  the  north  side  of  Pegg's  run,  the  land  was  nearer 
the  level  of  Pegg's  run,  and  was  filled  to  Noble  street  with  many 
tanyards,  and  one  very  fine  kitchen  garden  of  about  one  acre  of 
ground.     The  tanyard  which  bounded  on  the  west  side  of  Third 

•  From  Third  to  Sixth  street  on  the  south  side  of  Pegg's  run,  being  very  high,  fur- 
nished all  the  gravel  used  in  the  city  end  of  the  Germantown  turnpike. 
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street,  (as  the  Commissioners  filled  up  Third  street)  rested  at  least 
one  story  below  the  common  walk  ;  and  the  house  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Noble  street,  which  went  up  steps  to  the  door  sill,  is  now 
levelled  with  tlie  street.  New  Fourth  street,  across  Pegg's  run,  was 
not  opened  at  all  until  lately,  nor  none  of  the  houses  were  built  be- 
tween it  and  Callowhill  street.  The  causeway  at  Second  street  was 
sometliing  narrower  than  the  present  street;  and  the  footway,  which 
was  only  on  the  west  side  of  it,  was  three  feet  lower  th.in  the  street; 
(for  they  were  for  years  casting  refuse  earth,  shoemakers'  leather,  and 
shavings,  ifcc,  into  it.)  At  the  north  end,  where  it  joined  to  the 
present  pavement  way,  it  was  separated  by  so  deep  and  yawning  a 
ravine,  caused  by  the  rain  Hoods  rushing  down  it  into  the  marsh  and 
pond  below,  that  it  was  covered  with  a  wooden  bridge.  Such  are 
the  changes  wrought  in  this  section  of  the  Northern  Liberties  in  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  years ! 

The  name  of  Pegg's  run  was  derived  from  Daniel  Pegg,  a  Friend, 
who,  in  108(3,  acquired  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  Jurian 
Hartsfclder's  patent  of  the  year  1670.  He  therefore  once  possessed 
nearly  all  of  the  Northern  Liberties  south  of  Cohocksinc  creek,  in  their 
primitive  state  of  woody  waste.  He  appears  to  have  sold  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  northern  part  to  Coates,  and  to  have 
set  upon  the  improvement  of  the  rest  as  a  farm — to  have  diked  in 
his  marsh,  so  as  to  form  low  meadows,  and  to  have  set  up  a  brick- 
kiln. His  mansion,  of  large  dimensions,  described  to  me  as  of  two 
stories,  with  a  piazza  and  double  hipped  roof,  was  always  called,  in 
the  language  of  early  days,  "  the  big  brick  house,"  at  "  the  north 
end."  It  was  situate  upon  Front  street,  west  side,  a  little  below 
Green  street.  Whatever  was  its  appearance,  we  know  it  was  such 
that  William  Penn,  in  1700,  proposed  to  have  it  rented  for  his  resi- 
dence, that  he  might  there  be  in  the  quiet  country.  Back  of  Pegg's 
house,  from  Front  to  Second  street,  and  from  Green  to  Coates'  street, 
he  had  nearly  a  square  of  ground  enclosed  as  a  field,  by  numerous 
large  cherry  trees  along  the  fences.  This  same  space  was  a  fine 
green  meadow  when  the  British  possessed  Philadelphia,  and  they 
cut  down  the  fine  cherry  trees  for  fuel. 

When  we  see  the  present  compactly  built  state  of  the  Nortliern 
Liberties,  so  like  another  cit)"^  set  beside  its  parent  beyond  the  run,  it 
increases  our  wish  to  learn,  if  we  can,  from  what  prior  condition  it 
was  formed. 

To  this  end,  the  will  of  Daniel  Pegg,  formed  the  9th  of  January, 
1732,  a  short  time  before  he  died,  will  lead  us  into  some  conceptions 
of  things  as  they  were,  to  wit: 

To  his  wife  Sarah  he  gave  "liis  northernmost  messuage  or  tene- 
ment anil  the  piece  of  ground  thereunto  belonging,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  land  in  the  tenure  of  William  Coates,  on  tlie  east  by  the 
great  road  leading  to  Burlin<Tton,  [i.  e.  Front  street,]  southward  by  a 
jane  diviiling  that  tract  frum  his  other  land,  and  westward  by  the  New 
York  road,''  [i.  e.  old  Fourth  street.]    To  his  nephew,  Daniel  Pegg, 
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(^soii  of  Nmliaii,)  Iw  sjavo  all  his  '' soiillu  rmiiost  nicssua^v  or  icnc- 
lin-n(,  w  lu-u>  lie  lIu'M  ilwfll,  (o^fllicr  willi  (lie  |)if(C  of  ^^rrouiid  hoiiiid- 
eil  lu'illiwaiil  l»y  llic  lane  aforesaid,  easlwiirii  l>y  (lie  l>urliiii;toii  road, 
soiuljwaid  l»y  tliL»  second  row  of  a|)|)le,  irees  in  his  orchard,  carryin<^ 
ihe  smif  hrea»llh  westward  (o  a  fence  at  the  west  end  of  an  adjoin- 
ini;  pa.-tnie,  and  westward  by  the  said  Icnce."  lie  further  ijives  his 
siui  nephew  "all  his  ixronnd  and  iiiaish  hetween  the  front  of  ihu 
JHMise  and  ijronnd.  lh«'iein  hefoie  '/wvn  him,  and  the  Delaware  river, 
of  tin;  snne  breadth  aforesaid."  'I'o  his  danixhter,  Sarah  I'et^s^,  he 
fjave  "the  ffrtmnd  huinuled  noithward  hy  the  i^round  hefore  given  to 
his  nephew,  Haniel  l'eu:Lr;  eastwarti  hy  llit;  Delaware  river;  south- 
ward hy  a  forty  fool  road,  beginning  iit  ten  feel  southward  of  tlic 
sou{\\  (cncc  of  his  orchard,  anil  to  extend  the  same  breadth  west- 
ward Co  the  westernmost  fence  of  his  pasture,  (lying  west  of  his 
orchaiil,)  and  westward  by  the  same  fence."*  To  liis  ncjjhcw, 
Elias  I'egi,'',  (iUo  second  son  of  Nathan,)  he  gave  "  the  ground,  of 
fifty  feel  breailih,  bounded  northward  by  the  forty  feet  road,  east- 
ward by  Delaware  river,  southward  by  his  other  ground,  and  west- 
ward by  other  grountl,  then  or  late  his,  at  the  extent  of  thiee  hun- 
dreil  feet  from  the  west  side  of  IJurlington  road  aforesaid."  Ho 
grants  similar  lots  lying  along  the  same  to  ins  nephews,  Daniel  Coales, 
and  John  Coates,  (sons  of  Thomas,)  extending  in  length  fiom  John 
Rutler's,  north-west  coiner  on  the  New  York  road,  to  Edmond 
^Nooley's  bars."  His  small  fenced  pasture  of  two  and  a  half  acres, 
lying  nearlhe  brick-kilns,  he  orders  to  be  sold, to  pay  oflhis  debts,(fcc." 

This  farm,  at  its  wildest  slate,  is  marked  l)y  Willi;uii  Penn's  letter 
of  the  year  1700,  showing  there  were  then  Indians  hulled  there,  he 
saying  he  wishes  that  "  earnest  inquiry  may  be  made  for  the  men  wlio 
lired  on  the  Indians  at  Pegg's  rim,  and  frightened  them,"  saying, 
"  they  must  be  appeased,  or  evil  will  ensue." 

The  value  of  this  farm  in  primitive  days  is  shown  in  a  letter  of 
Jonathan  Dickinson's,  of  December,  1T15,  saying,  "  he  can  buy 
Daniel  Pegg's  land  fronting  the  Delaware,  and  lying  in  N.  liiberty 
Corporation,  at  50s.  per  acre,  l)aving  tliereon  a  well  built  brick 
house,  a  piece  of  six  to  eight  acres  of  meadow,"  &c. 

In  the  year  1729  Daniel  Pegg  advertised  his  land  for  sale,  and 
then  he  described  it  thus,  viz.  "To  be  sold  or  let,  by  Daniel  Pegg, 
ai  the  great  brick  Jioiise  at  the  north  end  of  Philaflclphia,  thirty 
acres  of  uplajid,  meadow^  ground  and  marsh."  The  house,  about 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  was  called  "  the  Dutch  house,"  both 
because  its  form  was  peculiar,  and  especially  because  it  had  long 
been  noted  as  a  place  for  holding  Dutcli  dances,  called  hupsesaio — a 
whirlinsr  dance  in  waltz  style. 

In  1  <  2-1  there  was  erected  on  his  former  premises  the  first  powder 
house  ever  erected  in  Philadelphia;  it  was  at  the  expense  of  William 

*  To  this  daughter  Sarah  he  also  gives  "  his  southernmost  pasture  adjoining  his  mea- 
dow, with  all  his  adjoining  marsh  or  meadow  and  improvements." 
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Chanceller,  a  wealthy  sailinaker,  wlio  placed  it  on  the  noilhern 
bank  of  Peiri^r's  uvdYsh — say  a  little  south  of  present  JN'ohle  street,  and 
about  sixty  yards  westward  of  Front  stref.-t.  It  now  exists  as  a 
dwelling-  house.  Chanceller  was  privileged  as  exclusive  keeper,  for 
twenty-one  yeai"s,  at  Is.  a  keg  per  month. 

As  the  name  of  Pegg  has  thus  connected  itself  with  interesting 
topographical  facts,  it  may  possibly  afford  finther  interest  to  add  a 
few  items  of  a  personal  nature,  to  wit:  It  appears  he  must  have  had 
at  least  two  wives  before  the  widow  Sarah,  mentioned  in  his  will; 
for  I  found  his  name  as  married  on  the  28th  of  2d  mo.,  1GS6,  to 
Martha  Allen,  at  her  father  Samuel  Allen's  house,  at  Neshamina,  in 
the  presence  of  twenty-two  signing  witnesses ;  and  again  in  1691  he 
marries,  at  Friends'  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Barbara  Jones.  His 
brief  history  shows  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs :  Possessed  of 
the  fee  simple  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  now  invaluable 
building  lots,  he  left  no  rich  heirs ;  and,  the  possessor  of  tliree  wives 
or  more,  he  left  no  male  issue  to  keep  up  his  name,  even  in  our 
City  Directory !  It  appears,  by  the  letter  of  Secretary  Peters,  of 
1749,  that  the  heirs  of  D.  Pegg  then  appeared  to  make  a  partition. 
He  left  an  only  daughter. 

Coiiaected  with  Pegg's  marsh  meadows  are  some  curious  facts  of 

Subterraiie  and  Alluvial  Remains,  to  wit : 

Christian  Witmeck,  a  digger  of  wells,  told  me,  that  in  digging  a 
well  for  Mr.  Lowber  at  Pegg's  run,  by  St.  John's  street,  at  thirteen 
feet  depth  he  cut  across  a  Qillen  tree;  at  thirty-four  feet  came  to 
wood,  which  appeared  to  be  decayed  roots  of  trees,  in  pieces  of  six 
inches  square ;  near  the  bottom  found  what  looked  like  isinglass — 
so  they  called  it — then  came  to  black  sand;  they  dug  through 
twenty-four  feet  of  black  mud  ;  the  volume  of  water  procured  is 
large.  These  facts  were  confirmed  to  me  by  Mr.  Lowber  himself. 
The  same  C.  Witmeck,  in  digging  a  well  near  there  for  Thomas 
Steel,  at  No.  81  St.  John  street,  at  forty  feet  northward  from  the 
run,  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty-one  feet,  real  black  turf  filled  with 
numerous  reddish  fibres  of  roots — it  was  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  below 
it  the  well  rested,  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  upon  white  sand  ;  at 
twenty-six  feet  depth  they  found  the  crotch  of  a  pine  tree;  between 
the  well  and  the  creek  they  found  a  brick  wall,  two  feet  under  the 
surface,  of  six  feet  of  depth  and  apparently  thirty  feet  square.  May 
not  this  have  been  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  null? 

The  well  of  Prosper  Martin,  at  No.  91  St.  John  street,  at  about 
one  hundred  feet  northward  from  Pegg's  run,  is  a  great  curiosity, 
aUhough  it  lias  excited  no  public  attention.  A  single  well  of  fifteen 
feet  diameter  at  surface,  and  narrower  at  bottom,  having  its  surface 
full  sixteen  feet  lower  in  the  yard  (ban  the  present  St.  John  street, 
(which  litis  twenty  feet  depth  of  made  earth,)  being  dug  thirty  feet, 
has  the  surprising  volume  of  discharge  of  sixty  thousand  gallons  a 
dav  without  ever  running  out!     It  (by  aid  of  steam  to  elevate  it) 
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turns  the  injuhiiuMV  of  two  inaliogany  jsaws,  which  arc  nimiiiii,'^  all 
tiny,  ov»'iy  ila}  — (save  Sumhiys.)  Pr()sj)or  is  a  yoiinjj  man,  and 
dc^orvt's  ureal  ornhl  fur  his  porscvoranti'  in  prof=ccnlini;  this  (liu<;iii<^. 
To  us»'  his  own  words,  lie  was  dcicnMincd  on  water  ))()Wfr,  and 
drlerniintd  lo  i,M't  below  (he  hed  of  (he  Deiawan;  and  (hain  it  oil"! 
His  name,  and  ihe  prosjieriiy  likely  (o  erown  his  enterj)ris(^,  scoin 
likely  to  he  iilenlifieil.  The  original  spiini,''  which  I  nsed  to  sec, 
when  a  hoy,  is  ahont  for(y  feet  west  of  it,  on  the  west  iride  of  St. 
John  street,  at  Pmnrs  cellar,  No.  'JO. 

Mr.  Martin  tells  me  he  first  attempted  a  well  of  smaller  diameter 
neater  to  the  natnral  sprinij,  bnt  did  not  snrceed  to  c^et  ihr()u<;h  the 
nuid  deiM)sit,  owin;j  lo  the  narrowness,  which  did  not  allow  him  to 
repeat  enouL;h  of  enrhs  into  it.  He,  therefore,  imdertook  this  second 
one;  he  went  throiijJth  twenty  feel  of  Mack  nnul,  and  came  for  his 
foundation  to  coarse  round  j)ehlth's,  and  manifest  remains  of  sliells. 
They  seemed  like  (in  part)  crumbled  clam  shells.  Several  springs 
llowed  in  at  the  bottom;  but  in  the  centre  there  bursled  out  a 
volume  of  water  of  full  six  inches  diameter,  which  sent  forth  such  a 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  to  have  nearly  cost  the  life  of  the 
last  of  the  two  men,  who  hunied  out  of  the  well  when  it  flowed  in. 
Previously  to  this  great  discharge,  there  was  so  much  of  the  same  gas 
issuing  us  to  nearly  extinguish  the  candle,  and  to  have  made  it,  for 
6ome  lime  previously,  very  deleterious  to  work  there.  The  water 
thus  llowing  has  uniformly  a  pmgative  (juality  on  any  new  hands 
which  he  may  employ,  and  who  driidc  it.  It  deposits  a  concretion, 
a  piece  of  which  1  have,  which  makes  an  excellent  hone ;  this  con- 
cretion enters  so  readily  into  ropes  laying  in  it,  as  to  make  them 
calculous,  and  when  the  works  on  one  occasion  lay  idle  for  some 
repairs,  he  found  a  deposit  of  full  three  bushels  of  salt ;  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  seemed  to  possess  the  quality  of  Glauber's  salt.  I 
intend  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  some  chemical  examination 
of  its  properties.  ^  The  hone,  when  triturated,  gives  out  a  nauseous 
smell,  arising  from  the  sulphur  in  it,  as  well  as  in  Glauber's  salt. 
The  lime  came  from  the  shells,  and  the  sulphureled  hydrogen  gas 
from  the  animal  matter  once  in  (hem. 

Mr.  P.  Martin,  who  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  seems  to  have  ex- 
amined things  scientifically,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  low 
ground  of  Pegg's  swamp  must  have  been  once  the  bed  of  Schuyl- 
kill, traversing  from  near  the  present  Fairmount.  He  says  the  route 
of  the  whole  is  still  visible  lo  his  eye.  His  theory  is,  that  at  an  earlier 
period  the  original  outlet  of  the  Schuylkill  was  by  the  Cohocksinc 
creek,  and  he  thinks  that  stream,  in  two  divisions,  can  be  still  traced 
by  his  eye,  meandering  and  ascending  to  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill — 
that  at  the  Falls,  which  was  once  a  higher  barrier,  the  river  w'as 

•  I  have  since  done  this.  Sulphuret  of  lime  was  in  the  spring,  and  the  gas  must 
have  been  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas.  The  ho.ie  was  carbonate  of  lime  containing  sul- 
phureled hydrogen  gas. 
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turned  shortly  to  the  eastward  ;  when  that  barrier  was  parlially  de- 
elroycd  the  river  flowed  down  its  present  course  to  the  present  Fair- 
mount  works,  or  thereabouts,  where  it  turned  shortly  to  the  eastward 
again,  in  consequence  of  a  great  barrier  there — being  the  great  Fair- 
mount,  then  extending  in  elevation  quite  across  Schuylkill  ;  he 
thinks  the  identity  of  strata  on  both  sides  proves  this  former  union. 
Until  it  was  broken  away,  the  Schuylkill  then  run  out  by  Pegg's 
run.* 

Sucli  was  the  yielding  character  of  the  mud  soil  on  the  western 
side  of  Second  street,  where  Sansom's  row  is  built,  that,  to  keep  the 
houses  from  falling  by  the  sinking  of  their  western  walls,  they  had 
to  rebuild  several  of  those  walls,  and  to  others  to  put  back-houses  as 
buttresses.  To  keep  their  cellars  dry  they  dug  wells  of  28  feet  depth 
before  coming  to  sand.  They  went  through  considerable  depth  of 
turf  (\\\e(\  with  fibrous  plants.  Mr.  Grove,  the  mason  who  saw  this, 
told  me  he  actually  saw  it  dried  and  burnt.  When  they  first  came 
to  the  sand  there  was  no  water,  but  by  piercing  it  the  depth  of  the 
spade  water  spouted  up  freely,  and  filled  the  wells  considerably. 

The  same  Mr.  Grove  also  told  me  that  in  digging  at  the  rear  of 
Thatcher's  houses  on  Front  below  Noble  street,  all  of  which  is  made- 
ground  redeemed  from  tlie  invasion  of  the  river  into  Pegg's  marsh, 
they  came  at  28  feet  depth  to  an  oak  log  of  18  inches  diameter,  lay- 
ing quite  across  the  well. 

To  these  subterrane  discoveries  we  might  add  that  of  a  sword,  dug 
out  of  Pegg's  run  at  the  depth  of  18  feet,  resting  on  a  sandy  founda- 
tion. It  was  discovered  on  the  occasion  of  digging  the  foundation 
for  the  Second  street  bridge.  Daniel  ^Villiams  was  at  that  time  the 
connnissioner  for  the  superintendence,  and  was  said  to  have  given 
it  to  the  City  Library.  This  singular  fact  was  told  to  me  by  Thomas 
Bradford  and  "Col.  A.  J.  Morris,  and  others,  who  had  it  so  direct  as 
to  rely  upon  it.  On  inquiry  made  for  the  cause,  a  blacksmith  in  the 
neighbourhood  said  his  father  had  said  a  Bermudian  sloop  had  once 
wintered  near  there,  although  the  stream  since  would  scarcely  lloat 
a  board. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BEST  HOUSES. 


As  the  style  of  former  architecture  in  its  best  character  is  passing 
away,  1  have  herein  endeavoured  to  notice  a  few  of  the  last  remains 
of  the  former  age,  to  wit : 

•  Hill's  .Map  of  Philadelphia  certainly  shows  both  of  the  water  courses  as  nearly 
united.  The  mill  of  IS'uglce,  at  Front  street  and  Cohocksinc  swamp,  has  never  dug  its 
well  quite  through  the  mud  deposit,  although  very  deep. 
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'i\vo  Iai:jc  lu)iK-!o-s  on  tin*  soiilh  sidn  nf  \N  almil  .-licil,  a  link-  west 
of 'I'liinl  8iit'ci,  oriu^iiuilly  built  for  Mr.  Siiles. 

Oiu"  of  ilio  rxrt'lloiu  honsrs  of  tlio  olilcn  time  wns  the  lar<jc  liousc 
on  llu'  noilh-casi  i-omrr  of  ruion  aiul  .Sccoiul  slircis,  liiiilt  for 
William  (JiilViiii.  \vli(»  dwell  tlirrt;  at  tlio  saiiu'  time;  it  was  llieii  sold 
to  Aiiliiliald  M'C'all — it  had  once  a  lim^  lari:;(^  garden  exlciuling 
alonDf  riiioii  street.  At  that  house  ( Jciieral  (laei' used  (o  make  liis 
home  and  have  his  tjnard,  he  heini;  related  to  M "Call's  wife. 

'I'lie  house  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Second  and  Pine  streets, 
huill  ahonl  7.')  yeai"s  at^o  for  Jndj^e  Coleman,  was  a  grand  hnilding 
al  that  lime;  it  havinjjf  a  five  window  front  on  Second  street,  a  great 
liigh  portico  and  pediment,  a  fine  front  on  Pine  street,  and  a  large 
garden  along  ihe  same  street.  It  is  now  altered  into  several  stores 
aiul  dwellings. 

There  were  two  fine  houses  on  ihe  site  of  the  pre.^ent  Congress 
Hall  IIoti-1,  opposite  to  the  IJank  of  the  United  Slates;  the  one 
next  to  the  Farmers  und  .Mechanies' IJanlc  was  huill  for  and  occupied 
by  John  Ross,  a  lawyer.  The  bank  was  the  residence  of  John 
Lawrence,  and  when  the  British  possessed  Philadelphia,  was  the 
house  of  Admiral  Howe. 

The  present  Gibbs'  house,  on  the  norih-enst  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Arch  streets,  was  a  very  large  and  s;ipeiior  house,  having  a  long 
range  of  windows  on  Fourth  street. 

The  house  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Vine  and  Third  streets, 
owned  anil  dwell  in  by  Kinneer,  presenting  a  great  array  of  windows 
on  ^  ine  street,  was  long  deemed  the  nonpareil  of  that  end  of  the 
town.     It  is  now  down  and  a  bank  occupies  its  place. 

Markoe's  house,  south  side  of  High  street  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth  streets,  was  when  built  called  "  the  house  next  to  Schuylkill," 
in  reference  to  its  being  so  far  out  of  town.  It  was  of  double  front, 
is  now  standing,  and  altered  into  stores.  It  had  a  whole  s(piare  of 
meadow  about  it.  It  was  remarkable  for  being  the  first  house  with 
■marble  lintels  over  the  windows,  and  for  that  cause  was  visited  by 
hundreds  every  sabbath,  as  a  wonder  of  unusual  grandeur;  now  it  is 
but  a  connnon  house. 

Edward  Pennington's  great  house  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Crown  and  Race  streets,  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  most 
substantial  of  its  day — built  for  Edward  Pennington  about  the  year 
1760.  ^Vhen  erected,  it  was  so  far  out  of  town,  as  to  have  the  chief 
of  its  adjacent  fences  of  plain  post  and  rails  ; — and  being  on  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  town — which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Crown 
street,  as  the  crowning  or  topmost  elevation,  it  was  a  very  conspicu- 
ous object,  from  the  closer  built  parts  of  the  then  city  ; — it  having 
also,  before  it,  a  descending  green  bank  along  the  southern  side  of 
Race  street,  falling  into  low  wet  meadows — down  the  western  side 
of  Fourth  street,  until  it  reached  the  head  of  Dock  creek,  then  termi- 
nating near  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  High  streets. 

The  hou=e  and  grounds  were  erected  out  of  the  funds   accruing 
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from  llie  Pennington  estate  in  Gooilnestonc  manor,  in  Kent  in  Eng- 
land, formerly  belonging  to  Isaac  Pennington,  a  distingnished 
preaclier  and  writer  among  the  early  Friends  in  England.  The 
same  who  was  also  falher-in-law  to  NVilliam  Penn. 

Dnring  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  this  house  was  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Johnson  of  the  2Sth  regiment,  the  same  ollicer  who  after- 
wards commanded  at  Stony  Point,  when  it  was  surprised  and  taken 
by  Gen.  Wayne, — as  his  con([ueror. 


RARE  OLD  HOUSES. 


The  only  house  of  size  now  in  Philadelphia  with  gable  end  front 
on  the  street,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Front  street 
and  Norris'  alley.  It  formerly  had  a  balcony  and  door  at  its  se- 
cond story,  and  its  windows  in  leaden  frames;  one  of  which  still  re- 
mains on  the  alley  side  of  the  house.  It  is  a  very  ancient  house. 
It  was,  in  the  year  1T25,  the  property  and  home  of  Samuel  Mickle, 
the  same  unnamed  gentleman  who  talked  so  discouragingly  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  when  he  first  proposed  to  set  up  a  second  print- 
ing office  in  the  city. 

The  house  on  the  west  side  of  Front  street,  second  door  north  of 
Walnut  street,  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago,  was  remarkable  for 
having  in  its  foundation  a  large  brick  on  which  was  scratched  before 
burning — "  This  is  the  sixth  house  built  in  Philadelphia." 

A  house  of  Dutch  style  of  construction,  with  double  hipped  roof, 
used  to  stand,  with  gable  end  to  Second  street,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Christ  church  wall.  It  was  but  one  and  a  half  story  high,  built 
of  brick.  In  the  year  1806  it  was  pulled  down,  to  build  up  the 
present  three  story  house  there.  In  the  ancient  house  they  found  a 
big  brick  inscribed  "  I.  G.  S.  founded  1695."  This  is  now  conspi- 
cuously preserved  in  the  chimney  of  the  new  house,  and  visible 
from  the  street.  In  the  rear  of  the  same  new  house  is  preserved 
a  small  section  of  the  primitive  old  wall. 

A  very  ancient  house  of  two  stories  and  double  front  used  to  be 
occupied,  in  Front  street  below  Chestnut  street,  on  the  bank  side, 
by  Dorsey,  as  an  auction  and  dwelling.  An  ancient  lady  pointed  it 
out  to  Mrs.  Eogan,  as  a  place  in  which  the  Assembly  of  the  Colony 
had  held  their  session. 

The  north-east  corner  of  Front  and  Walnut  street,  till  a  few  years 
ago,  had  a  curiously  formed  one  and  a  half  story  brick  house, 
having  a  doul^le  hipped  roof 

The  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Water  street,  north  of  Carpenters' 
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stivin',  ris  a-ris  Noriis'  alli-v,  j)ri"-<Mi(  (lie  olilcsi  appoainnoo  of  any  now 
reinainin'^  «»f  tl><'  oriixiiial  hank  lioiiscs. 

TliiMV  were  two  aiicitMit  and  siii'^nlar  locikiii;;  houses  on  (lie,  norlli 
si(K' of  Clif-^lmil  sirt'ot,  hack  from  (h(^  sliccl,  where  (lirard  hiis  now 
built  a  new  raiiije  of  ihrtM-  houses,  near  lo  l-'iflii  street.  'IMiey  were 
inarkoil  17()."i,  and  at  an  early  period  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Duclu',  who  had  a  pottery  connecleil  with  it. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  Vine  and  Second  streets  there  stood, 
nhoul  -15  years  ai;o,  n  large  old-fashiontnl  house;  it  originally  stood 
on  a  hill  ten  feel  higher  than  the  slre<>t — had  a  nionsuous  huUoii- 
wood  tree  l>efore  it,  and  a  long  and  high  garden  down  Vim;  street. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  range  of  low  wooden  houses  on  the 
wejst  side  of  Front  street,  extending  from  (Joml)es''  alley  nearly  up 
to  Arch  street,  on  nnich  higher  ground  than  the  pn\senL;  they  were 
often  called  "  Sailor's  town,"  being  hoarding  houses  and  places  of 
carousal  for  sailors.  Mr.  Pearson,  the  late  city  surveyor,  and  John 
Brown,  remembered  tlicni  in  their  early  days. 

Something  like  a  similar  collection  of  one  story  houses  occupied 
the  western  side  of  Third  street,  and  extended  southward  from  Race 
street.  They  got  the  name  of  ITt'il-town,  for  the  liad  l)chaviour  of 
their  inmates.  Two  of  them  siill  remain,  one  of  brick,  and  one  of 
wood,  and  present  a  strange  contrast  in  their  mean  appearance  to 
other  houses  near  there. 

In  1741,  the  Grand  Jury  presented  them  as  disorderly,  and  as 
liaving  acquired  such  a  name  for  their  notoriety ;  an  orchard  Jay 
between  them  and  Cherry  street. 

"Jones'  row,"  so  called  in  early  times,  was  originally  a  range  of 
one  large  double  house  and  one  single  one,  forming  an  appearance 
of  three  good  two  story  brick  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Front  street, 
adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  Combes'  alley — now  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Gerhard,  and  greatly  altered  from  its  original  appearance,  by 
having  what  was  formerly  its  cellar  under  ground  now  one  story  out 
of  ground,  and  converting  what  was  once  a  two  story  range  of 
houses  into  three  story  houses.  It  once  had  a  long  balcony  over 
Front  street,  and  the  windows  were  framed  in  leaden  lattice  work, 
only  one  of  which  now  remains  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  This 
house  was  razed  in  1837,  and  I  have  the  leaden  frames  of  its  win- 
dows— certainly  tJie  last  in  the  city.  The  present  elevation  of  the 
yard  ground  proves  the  fact  of  having  cut  down  f^ront  street  and 
Combes'  alley  eight  or  ten  feet. 

This  row  was  built  in  1699  for  John  Jones,  merchant,  he  having 
a  lot  of  102  feet  width,  and  extending  quite  through  to  Second 
street. 

The  best  specimens  of  the  ordinary  houses  of  decent  livers  of  the 
primitive  days,  now  remaining  in  any  collection,  arc  those,  to  wit : 
On  the  north  or  sun  side  of  Walnut  street,  from  Front  up  to  Dock 
street,  generally  low  two  story  buildings.  Another  collection  ex- 
tends from  Front  to  Second  street,  on  the  north  or  sun  side  of  Chest- 
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nut  street.  They  appear  to  have  avoided  buildiiifr  on  the  south  or 
shaded  side  of  tliose  streets.  In  both  these  collectious  there  is  now 
here  and  there  a  modern  house  iuserted,  of  such  tall  dimensions  as 
to  buuihlc  and  scandalize  the  okl  ones. 


CHURCHES. 


The  following  facts,  incidentally  connected  with  sundry  churches, 
may  possibly  afford  some  interest  in  their  preservation,  to  wit : 

The  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  churches  began  their  career  about 
the  year  1095,  and  so  far  united  their  interests  as  to  meet  for  worship 
in  the  same  small  building,  called  "  the  Barbadoes-lot  store" — the 
same  site  where  is  now.  the  small  one-story  stocking  store,  on  the 
north-west  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Second  streets.*     The  Baptists 


first  assembled  there  in  the  winter  of  1095,  consisting  only  of  nine 
persons,  having  occasionally  the  Rev.  John  Watts  from  Pennepeck 
as  their  minister;  for  then,  be  it  known,  the  church  at  Pennepeck 
was  both  older  and  more  numerous  than  that  of  tire  "great  towne" 
of  Philadelphia.  At  the  same  place  the  Presbyterians  also  went  to 
worship,  joining  together  mutually,  as  often  as  one  or  the  other  could 
procure  either  a  Baptist  or  Presbyterian  minister.     This  fellowship 

•  The  valuable  lot  is  since  occupied  by  some  four  or  five  stately  houses.  It  was  long 
a  city  wonder  that  so  small  a  wooden  shop  should  occupy  such  valuable  ground.  It  was 
probably  with  the  intention  of  running  out  its  hundred  years  for  fhe  sake  of  its  title.  A 
belief  of  that  kind  made  me  cautious  to  say  much  about  it  in  the  foritier  edition.  As  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  "  Barbadoes  Company,"  their  interests  in  Philadelphia  had 
been  neglected,  and  eventually,  probably,  abandoned.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  minutes  of 
council  of  1704,  that  at  that  time  the  London  members  of  the  Society  of  Freetraders 
"  complain  that  their  books  and  papers,  &c.,  are  broken  up,  and  they  pray  relief  against 
their  agents  Itere,  and  a  right  knowledge  of  their  interests."  Finally,  they  gave  their 
whole  remaining  interests  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  Ilciigion  in  Foreign  Parts.  A 
society  still  existing. 
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rontiiuicil  fur  al>t>ut  (ho  spaot'  of  lliroo  yonrs,  wlion  llio  Pirsliylrrians 
huviiiu  iiMTUnl  a  Kt'\.  Jcdcdiah  AikIkws  fiiiiii  New  Mniilaiid,  ifwy 
brj»an.  in  tin*  opinion  of  (lie  i^ip(ist  litcdinMi,  (o  niaidfcHi  wishes  for 
Cliijroyj^iii;;  ihe  place  (o  (heniselve.^,  hy  showini^  an  nn\villinL''neea  (o 
the  services  of  die  nap(i<(  jM'eachers.  'I'his  occasioncMl  a  secession 
of  the  lader  from  (he  prendses,  (^allhough  (hey  had  been  (he  first 
orcnpan(s.)  and  (hey  af(er\vanls  used  (o  hold  dirir  wor.^hip  at 
Andiony  Morris'  hrewhouse — a  kind  of  "  Mariner's  dinrch  locadon, 
on  (he  easl  side  of  \Va(or  slrcel,  a  li((lo  ahovc  (he  l)ra\vbrid<j;e,  hy  (he 
riverside.  There  ihey  con(inued  (o  inee(  inilil  (he  spniii^  of  1707, 
lowly  and  widion(  means  for  i^realer  thini^s;  when,heini^  invilpd  hy 
ihc  Keiihians,  ^sereilers  from  (he  Clual^ers,  under  (heir  follower, 
Cicorije  Keidi,)  (hey  (oolc  possession  of  (heir  small  wooden  linildinj^ 
on  (he  site  of  die  jueseiU  (ns(  IJapd.-l  cliuich,  in  Second  sired  below 
Mulberry  slree(.  ln(ha(  house  (hey  condnued  (heir  worshij),  several 
of  (he  Keidiians  uni(ins;  \vi(h  (hem,  un(il  the  year  1731,  when  (hey 
pulled  it  down,  and  erected  in  its  stead  a  neat  brick  building  of 
forty-two  by  thirty  feet.  That  was  also  displaced  by  another  of 
larf:;er  dimensions  in  17G2,  and  since  then  it  has  been  much  altered 
anil  enlarijed. 

Long  letters  of  remonstrance  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  justification 
on  the  other,  passed  between  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  headed 
by  John  Watts  for  the  Baptists,  and  by  Jedediah  Andrews  for  the 
Presbyterians;  these  are  of  the  winter  of  1G98,  and  are  pieser\'ed  in 
the  Rev.  Morgan  Edward's  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  ended  in  the  withdrawing  of  the  Baptists,  who  said  Mr.  An- 
drews wrote  to  his  friend  thereupon,  saying,  "  Though  we  have  got 
the  Anabaptists  out  of  the  house,  yet  our  continuance  there  is  uncer- 
tain ;  wherefore  we  must  think  of  building,  notwithstanding  our 
poveity  and  the  smallness  of  our  number."  The  house  which  they 
did  eventually  build  was  that  "First  Presbyterian  church"  in  High 
street,  long  called  the  "  Old  Buttonwood" — because  of  such  trees  of 
large  dimensions  about  it.  It  was  built  in  1704;  after  standing 
about  a  century  it  was  rebuilt  in  Grecian  style,  according  (o  the  picture 
given  in  this  work,  and  finally  all  w-as  taken  down  in  1820,  and  the 
ground  converted  to  uses  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  din  and  crowd 
of  business  had  previously  made  it  an  ill-adapted  place. 

It  is  curious  enough  of  the  first  church  of  the  Baptist  order — founded 
in  Philadelphia  county,  to  wit,  at  Pennepeck,one  year  before  that  in 
Philadeljiliia — that  it  originated  under  a  gentleman  who  first  appeared 
at  Philadelphia  under  a  kind  of  freak,  acting  as  an  impostor.  The  case 
was  this.  Elias  Keach,  son  of  "  the  famous  Benjamin  Keach  of 
London,"  who  arrived  here  a  wild  young  man,  about  the  year  1686, 
passed  himself  ofiT  for  a  minister,  dressing  in  black  and  wearing  his 
band.  Many  people  resolved  to  hear  the  young  London  divine ! 
He  went  on  well  for  a  time  in  his  sermon,  but  all  at  once  stopping 
short,  and  looking  astonished,  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  suddenly 
disordered ;  and  upon  being  questioned,  he  frankly  confessed,  with 
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tears  and  much  trembling,  (hat  he  was  practising  deception  in  holy- 
things!  In  his  distress,  hearing  that  (here  was  a  Haptist  minister 
from  Rhode  Island,  Thoma.s  l)ungan,at  Cold.^pring,  Bucks  county, 
he  repaired  to  him,  was  l)aptizcd  and  ordained.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  raising  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  and  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Moore,  he  went  hack  to  England  in  1692. 
He  believed  in,  and  practised  also,  the  eflicacy  of  anointing  the  sick 
with  oil — a  faith  inculcated  by  many  of  his  order  in  that  day.  The 
Rev.  John  Watts  was  ordained  to  the  Pennepeck  church  in  1688, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  took  charge  of  the  few  first  Baptists  to  be 
found  in  Philadelphia.  [Some  of  the  foregoing  facts  may  be  found 
in  Morgan  Edwards'  book  of  1770.] 

Friends'  Meeting  in  Arch  street. —  This  house,  built  about 
thirty-two  years  ago,  is  placed  near  the  area  where  they  had  buried 
their  dead  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  wall  now  around 
the  whole  enclosure  has  replaced  one  of  much  less  height.  When 
tlie  first  wall  stood,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  ground  and  graves  over 
the  top  of  the  wall,  in  walking  along  the  northern  side  of  Arch  street. 

The  first  person  ever  interred  in  their  ground  was  Governor 
Lloyd's  wife ;  she  was  a  very  pious  woman.  William  Penn  him- 
self spoke  at  her  grave — much  commending  her  character.  Because 
of  his  high  estimation  of  her  and  her  excellent  family,  he  offered, 
after  her  burial  there,  to  give  the  whole  lot  to  that  family.  The 
descendants  of  that  family,  including  the  JNorrises,  have  ever  since 
occupied  that  south-west  corner  where  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  buried,  as 
their  exclusive  ground. 

The  aged  Samuel  Coates  (old  me  that  Indians,  blacks  and 
strangers  were  at  first  buried  freely  in  Friends'  ground  ;  and  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  they  were  at  first  not  very  particular  to  keep 
out  of  the  range  of  Arch  street — a  circumstance  which  was  after- 
wards verified;  for  in  September,  1824,  when  laying  the  iron  pipes 
along  Arch  street,  off  the  eastern  end  of  the  meeting  house,  they 
dug  up  several  coffins  in  corresponding  rows.  They  were  left  there 
unmolested.  The  tradition  of  this  encroachment  of  the  street  on 
the  former  ground  was  known  to  some  of  the  ancients.  This  was 
told  to  Mrs.  Logan  by  her  aged  aunt;  and  a  lady  of  (he  name  of 
Moore  would  never  ride  along  that  street,  saying  it  was  painful  to 
ride  over  the  dead. 

There  was  lately  dug  up  in  Friends'  ground  a  head-stone,  of  soap- 
stone,  having  an  inscription  of  some  peculiarity,  to  wit: 

"  Here  lies  a  plant 
Too  msiny  seen  it, — 
Flourisht  and  perisht 
In  half  a  minvit: 
Jose{)li  Rakcstraw, 
The  son  of  William, 
Shott  by  a  neq^ro 
The  .30'  (lay  of  SepL 
1700,  in  the  19lhycar 
and  4  th  month  of  his  age." 

Vol.  I.— 3  G  38* 
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A  letter  ol"  Mr.  Nonis  c»f  llu'  yejir  1700,  oxplaiiis  the  oiiciun- 
slnncc,  ^;l^  iiiu  iIkiI  "Jiuk,  a  Mack  man  lirlongiii^  (o  I'liilip  James, 
was  woiiliiii:  11  Willi  J(>s»'|ili,  liair  jesl  ami  hall"  I'arm.'st,  wluii  liis  ^iiu 
Weill  ifll"  ami  kilUtI  liim  tm  the  spul.  The  nemo  was  ))Ul  Id  liia 
trial."  The  ^tum•  is  m»\v  in  the  possession  uf  Joseph  lliikest raw,  (he 
printer. 

There  was  also  formerly  another  ancient  grave-stone  (here  for 
Peter  Deal,  railed  in  (Jahriel  Tiioma.s'  hook,  of  JC/.)8,  "a  famous 
and  inLjenious  workman  in  waler-miNs.''  The  stone  was  inscribed, 
to  wii:  • 

"  Hrri"  lies  the  Ixuly  of  one  I'ctcr  Deal, 
^\'lll>sl'  life  was  useful  lo  llic  coriimnii  weal; 
His  skill  in  iircliitri'turi'  nu-rits  jiraisc 
Ui'vond  wluU  this  frail  nionuiiiciit  ilisj>lays — 
Ho  ilii'<l  laiuciitod  by  his  wife  niul  frieiuls, 
.Viul  now  he  rests,  they  hope,  where  sorrow  ends." 

Prcsh/trriaii  C/mrc/irs. — Tiic  ancient /?rs^  church  in  High  street, 
built  in  1 70 1,  continued  its  peace  and  increase  until  the  time  of  the 
Rev.  CJeorije  Whitfield,  when  he  and  his  coadjutors,  Tcnnent,  Da- 
venport, Kowlaiul,  cV:c.,  produced  such  a  relii^ious  excitement  as 
gave  lunbrage  to  many:  the  consecpieiice  was,  that  a  party  drew  off, 
under  the  name  of  New  Liff/tts,  to  WhilfieUrs  separate  church, 
erected  in  1741,  and  in  1750  made  into  "the  Academy."  ^rhe 
same  year  the  New  Lights,  concentred  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  '^Pennent,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Third  and  Arch  streets,  then  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  "  New  Meeting  house."  It  was  at  first  without 
a  steeple  ;  but  an  efibrt  to  raise  one  was  attempted  among  the  society, 
"and  it  falling  much  short,"  they,  in  the  year  1753,  succeeded  to 
draw  a  lottery,  to  have  it  finished.  That  steeple  was  taken  down 
ihirty-five  or  foriy  years  ago,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  might  be 
blown  over.  It  was  a  very  neat  and  ornamental  structure.  In  the 
period  of  its  construction  some  thought  it  too  much  like  aspiring  to 
the  airy  honours  just  before  accjuired  by  Christ  church:  it  therefore 
gave  rise  to  a  satirical  couplet  in  these  words,  to  wit : 

"The  Presbyterians  built  a  church,  and  fain  would  have  a  steeple; 
\S'e  think  it  may  become  the  church,  but  not  become  the  people." 

When  they  were  doing  something  at  the  steeple  in  1765,  a  young 
man,  engaged  thereon,  fell  down  and  was  killed  in  a  few  minutcy. 

When  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennant  lived  at  Bedminster  country 
seat,  (north-east  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Brewer's  alley,  now 
Wood  street.)  he  was  one  day  overtaken  in  a  storm  of  rain,  and  put 
into  the  tavern,  the  White  Horse,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  same 
alley  and  Third  street ;  having  hitched  his  horse  to  the  buttonwood 
then  there,  and  gone  into  the  house,  while  he  was  seated  by  t/iejire, 
drjMng  his  clothes,  lightning  came  down  the  chimney,  and  melted 
the  silver  buckles  in  his  knee-bands  and  shoes!  The  people  thought 
him  invulnerable  as  a  saint  of  God.     I  was  told  it  by  an  old  lady  of 
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his  church,  as  a  fact  known  to  herself.  She  also  said  that  she  often 
knew  the  women  and  others  of  his  church  to  scream  for  mercy, 
"equal  to  any  tliintj  since  seen  among'  the  Methodinls." 

In  coniu.'xion  with  the  church  al)ove  named,  the  society  also  built 
a  brick  meeting'  house  at  the  north-east  corner  of  St.  John  and 
Coates  street,  since  converted  into  three  dwelhng  iiouses,  and  these 
again  into  a  theatre. 

In  time  Mr.  Tcnnant  expressed  his  regrets  at  the  secession,  and 
the  whole  people  afterwards  became  reunited  to  the  parent  stock, 
under  the  name  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church.  The  third 
Presbyterian  church,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets,  was  built  by  the  High  street  congregatioji,  about  the  year 
1760,  on  purpose  to  accommodate  diat  part  of  the  congregation 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  lived  '■^  flown  on  the  hill."  The 
pastors  of  the  two  churches  were  to  interchange.  In  a  few  years 
after,  the  Pine  street  people  called  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duffield,  contrary  ta 
the  will  of  the  mother  society,  and  by  force  opened  the  doors  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  and  put  their  pastor  into  the  pulpit !  This,  of 
course,  was  matter  of  great  scandal  in  that  day.  After  some  private 
altercation,  the  High  street  people  sued  for  the  recovery  of  their  pro- 
perty. Their  right  was  awarded  by  several  successive  courts ;  and, 
finally,  an  appeal  was  made  to  England.  Before,  however,  the 
cause  was  decided  there,  the  revolution  put  an  end  to  her  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  Pine  street  "  revolters"  (as  some  called  them)  kept  pos- 
session, until  the  matter  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  possessors 
agreeing  to  purchase.  But  the  price  agreed  on  was  never  executed 
by  the  original  society.  This  society,  in  some  twenty  or  twenty-two 
years  ago,  fell  into  another  schism  among  themselves  and  divided  ; 
part  remaining  and  calling  in  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ely,  and  the  other  part 
building  a  new  church  in  Spruce  near  Sixth  street,  and  calling  in  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Neill.  These  bickerings  are  painful ;  but  it  is  tlie  business 
of  the  historic  pen  to  record  the  conduct  of  our  progenitors,  as  we 
are  thus  endeavouring  to  revive  the  recollections  of  all  tlie  interests 
and  the  passions  which  once  agitated  and  affected  them. 

The  Lutheran  Churches. — The  first  was  built  in  1 743,  for  Dr.  H. 
M.  Muhlenberg,  who  came  out  to  this  country  in  1742,  as  the  first 
ordained  clergyman.  The  first  church  was  built  on  Fifth  street,  at 
the  corner  of  Appletrce  alley,  and  hail  a  steeple  alfixed  thereto,  which 
had  to  be  taken  down  in  1750,  owing  to  having  been  erected  loo 
soon  upon  the  new  walls.  This  church  was  used  by  tire  British 
while  in  the  city,  as  their  garrison  church,  and  the  congregation 
using  it  also  a  part  of  each  Sunday. 

Their  next  built  church  was  the  large  church  on  Fourth  street, 
corner  of  Cherry  street,  built  there  in  1772.  '  The  site  which  they 
took  up  had  been  the  board  yard  of  General  Rol)erdeau.  While  the 
British  occupied  Philadelphia,  they  took  out  the  pews  of  this  church 
and  used  it  as  their  hospital. 

The  Lutherans  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  separate  meetings  of 
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worship  bi'foro  they  Itail  ft  pastor  in  Dr.  iMiililtMil)cr<T,  or  a  cliurcli  of 
ihcir  itwn  lo  asoi'ml>lo  in.  On  thcst;  orcjisioiis  llu-y  w  iMtMiistriu'lcJ 
by  iJio  Kov.  Mr.  DylaiuKM-,  tin;  Sunlisli  miiiisicr  at.  Wcccaco, — a 
very  zi'almis  iiiinisttM,  wlm  olu-ii  prfaclicd  sixlt'cu  scniioiis  in  a  week! 

TIh"  iliuiili  uliicli  tlicy  iiail  lu'lurt-  usi-il  \va.s  a  l)uililini;  on  Allen's 
lot,  ii^oil  alicinalcly  by  ihe  Luilicrans  and  the  Moravians?.  \V  liiic 
tlie  hktier  were  once  iisinu;  it,  the  Lutherans  came  and  drove  them 
out,  lakiniT  forcibh^  possci>ijion.  hulirtinenls,  cV-c,  followed.  This 
wiLs  in  the  year  1742. 

The  Lhrmim  IxtfoDHid  Church. — The  fnsL  was  Iniill  in  Race 
street  iicju'  i'ourlh  street,  alxjut  the  year  1717,  and  was  made  in  an 
octai^on  fiirm,  having  a  steeple.  They  l>uill  their  schuulliDUse  by  a 
lottery  in  17.")3— 1.  Tiie  oct;igon  church  they  lore  down  in  a  few 
years,  and  built  the  present  hirf^er  one  on  the  same  site  in  1702. 
Again  jniUeil  down  in  1S30.  The  first  church  was  built  for  the 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  who  was  sent  from  the  Society  in  Holland, — 
his  old  jounKd  I  have  seen,  wherein  he  states,  that  before  his  coming 
they  were  preached  to  by  a  Mr.  Badnu,  a  layman,  at  a  hired  house. 
"When  ^Ir.  Schlatter  arrived,  he  found  1G5  communicants  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  115  in  Germantown. 

"  An  Almanac  Forever''  was  found  allixed  to  one  of  the  rooms 
of  tiie  house  they  pulled  down  to  give  room  for  the  new  enlarged 
dunch.  It  being  of  curious  construction  it  has  been  preserved  in 
my  MS.  Annals,  page  2U2,  in  the  City  Ijibrary. 

In  the  year  1750  this  cluuch  had  to  encounter  an  unpleasant  in- 
cident ;  a  great  strife  in  the  church  between  the  tw^o  contending 
pastors,  Mr.  Schlatter  and  tlie  former  minister  from  Dorlrecht;  they 
disputed  about  the  possession  of  the  pulpit  several  Sundays.  Tlie 
former  at  krst  took  the  pulpit  on  Saturday  and  stayed  in  it  all  night! 
The  other  and  his  followers  being  thus  excluded,  some  beating  and 
bruising  occurred,  much  to  the  scandal  of  religious  profession.  At 
length  the  Magistrates  interfered  and  decided  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Scldatter.  Mr.  Kalm,  who  saw  the  first  church,  described  it  as  being 
like  a  church  near  Stockholm. 

The  Roynaii  Catholic  Churches. — It  was  always  the  enlightened 
and  peculiar  characteristic  of  Pennsylvania,  even  when  yet  a  colony, 
that  it  respected  and  cherished  the  imfettered  rights  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion.  In  this  respect  it  was  more  indulgent  and  free 
than  the  parent  country,  so  that  when  we  would  countenance  free- 
dom of  religious  exercise,  there  were  those  among  us,  jealous  of  pa- 
rental prerogative,  who  cried"  Church  and  Stale  in  danger!"  To 
this  cause  probably  arose  the  caution  of  Penn,  in  his  letter  of  1708, 
lo  James  Logan,  saying  :  "  With  these  is  a  complaint  against  your 
government,  that  you  suffer  public  mass  in  a  scandalous  manner ; 
pray  send  the  matter  of  fact,  for  ill  use  is  made  of  it  against  us  here." 

This  early-mentioned  mass  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  frame 
building  once  a  Coffee  House  on  the  norlh-west  corner  of  Front  and 
Walnut  streets.     Samuel  Coates,  the  late  aged  owner  of  that  lot, 
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has  told  mc  tiiat  when  he  received  tlie  preniises  from  his  uncle  Re}-- 
ncll  he  (old  liiin,  jocosely,  to  remember  it  was  holy  <jround,  and  iiad 
been  once  consecrated  as  a  chapel.  ]\lr.  Coalcs  also  (old  me  that  he 
rememl)ered  to  have  seen  a  neighbouring  man  often  passing  the 
house  to  the  Green  Tree  pump  for  water,  who  always  made  his 
genuflexion  in  passing,  and  on  being  ([uestioned,  said  he  knew  it 
was  consecrated  ground. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  saw  a  lady,  Sarah  Patterson,  born  in  1736, 
who  dwelt  in  her  youth  at  the  house  south-east  corner  of 
Chesnut  and  Second  streets ;  she  had  often  heard  her  parents  say  it 
was  built  for  a  Papal  chapel,  and  that  the  people  opposed  its  beinp- 
so  used  in  so  public  a  place. 

There  was  a  Roman  chapel  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  early 
as  the  year  1720;  at  that  time,  Elizabeth  M'Gawley,  an  Irish  lady, 
and  single,  brought  over  a  number  of  tenantry,  and  with  them  settled 
on  the  land  (now  Miss  Dickinson's)  on  the  road  leading  from  Nice- 
lown  to  Frankford  ;  connected  with  her  house  (now  standing  oppo- 
site to  Gaul's  place)  she  had  the  said  chapel.*  Mrs.  Deborah  Logan 
has  told  me  that  much  of  it  was  in  ruins  when  she  was  a  girl ;  T)ut 
even  now  the  spot  is  visible.  It  was  then  called  "  the  haunted  place." 
These  facts  in  general  have  been  confirmed  to  me  also  by  the  late 
Thomas  Bradford,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  aged  78,  who  told  me  he 
remembered  well,  when  a  lad,  to  have  heard  of  this  chapel  as  a 
haunted  place.  It  w^as  the  report  of  the  time  in  Philadelphia,  (fcc, 
and  he  added,  as  a  fact,  that  a  person,  to  test  the  reality  of  the  thing 
alleged,  went  to  the  road,  by  the  premises,  at  midnight,  and  walking 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  sensation 
of  an  application  of  death  coldness  to  his  hands!  Too  terrified  to 
turn  and  examine  the  cause,  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  courage  by 
calling  on  the  familiar  names  of  some  dogs;  at  last  hitting  on  one 
that  had  lost  his  owner,  which  ran  before  him  at  the  call,  and  olTered 
to  caress  him,  he  was  led  to  discover  that  the  terrific  coldness  had 
been  the  dog's  nose.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  aforesaid 
Roman  chapel  may  not  have  been  there  before  Elizabeth  ]\rGawley 
settled  there,  even  from  the  earliest  origin  of  the  city,  and  that  such 
chapel  was  put  there  for  Roman  Catholics,  because  their  religion, 
however  agreeable  to  Penn's  tolerant  spirit,  was  not  so  to  most  pro- 
testants  then  in  power ;  for  we  may  remember  that  one  of  Penn's 
letters  from  England  to  liis  correspondent  in  Philadelphia,  says,  "It 
has  become  a  reproach  to  me  here  with  the  ofl'icers  of  the  Crown, 
that  you  have  suffered  the  scandal  of  mass  to  be  publicly  cele- 
brated." To  avoid  such  offence,  this  chapel  may  have  been  nt  an 
inconvenient  distance,  and  as  if  in  secrecy.  At  a  ver}'^  early  period 
the  first  chapel  in  Philadelphia  was  on  the  premises  now  Samuel 

•  Near  the  place  (one  eighth  of  a  mile  ofT)  is  a  stone  enclosure,  in  which  is  a  largo 
tombstone  of  marhlc,  inscribed  with  a  cross  and  the  name  "  John  Michael  Brown,  Ob. 
15  Dec,  A.  D.  1750,  R.  I.  P."     He  was  a  priest. 
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Coatos',  ai  ilic  noriliwc-t  oonifr  ofl'iDiU  ami  Walnut  strocis.  And 
ns  I'arlv  as  l()M'i,  1  hitvo  icfortlfd  \\  illiaiu  l*»'iiJi\s  lcii(>r  lo  Ilanison, 
(his  filfwani)  whcifiii  lir  (rlls  him  he  may  piormc  fill*'  smokt-'il  shad 
of  ihf  oA/  jiriisl  ill  lMiihiil(li)hia.  Ami  in  1(1^5,  his  h(l(M  spoke  of 
Charlts  Do  la  Moo,  the  Firiu'li  niiiiistcr,  coming  U)  settle  amt)ng 
Uicni  with  servants  ;is  a  Vigneron.  'J'hese  remarks  may  ])rovc 
interesting  inijuiries  to  papists  themselves  among  us ;  none  of  whom 
I  nin  satisfieil  have  any  iilea  of  any  t>lder  c-h;i))el  than  the.  one  now 
in  Willinii's  alley,  built  in  17'}'S,  and  now  called  the  oldest.  The 
Kcv.  Dr.  llanold,  of  (he  Catholic  chmch,  assmcd  nii;  that  they  have 
no  records  in  I'hiladclpliia  of  any  eailier  church  than  thatin  the  said 
alley,  although  he  thinks  there  may  he  some  records  in  the  College 
of  St.  Mary  at  (iet)rgeto\vn,  which  may  (if  any  where  to  i)e  found) 
cxhil)it  where  the  lirst  Catholic  worship  occurred  in  IMiiladcljiliia. 

We,  however,  know  that  Ciovcrnor  Gorilen,  in  1731,  informed  the 
Council  that  a  house  had  been  erected  in  W'alnut  street,  [probably 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Walnut  and  Front  streets,  or  else  St. 
Joseph's  on  Willing's  alley  and  back  from  Walnut  street,]  for  the 
open  celebration  of  mass,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  William  the 
Third.  The  Coimcil  advised  him  to  consult  his  superiors  at  honie. 
In  the  mean  time  they  judged  them  protected  by  the  charter,  which 
allowed  ''  liberty  of  conscience." 

The  minutes  of  the  Council,  at  the  same  time,  calls  their  proceed- 
ings thereon  "  the  Consideration  of  the  Council  upon  the  building 
of  the  Roman  mass  house,  and  the  public  worship  there,"  July^  1734. 
In  the  year  1757  Mr.  Harding,  the  popish  priest,  made  a  report  of 
the  Catholics  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  viz.: 
in  Philadelphia,  139;  in  Chester  county,  40.  The  whole  nund^er, 
in  all  the  state,  including  Germans,  (fcc,  men,  women  and  children, 
about  two  thousand  souls. 

The  ISIoixivian  Church. — This  church,  at  the  corner  of  Race  and 
Bread  streets,  was  built  in  1742  ;  before  that  time  they  appear  to  have 
held  their  meetings  at  a  building  on  Allen's  lot,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Lutherans;  the  latter  using  the  place  eveiy  third  Sunday,  and 
the  others  three  times  a  month.  Some  jealousy  got  among  them, 
so  that  while  Mr.  Pyrlaus  w'as  preaching  for  the  Moravians,  the  Lu- 
therans came  in  force,  and  violently  excluded  the  others. 

Although  the  Gazettes  of  the  day  called  the  above  opponents 
"  Lutherans,"  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  were  mistaken  in  the 
society  named,  and  that  theyMuust  have  been  the  German  Reformed 
sect ;  because  I  see,  in  the  Lutheran  account  of  their  mission  in 
Philadelphia  at  this  tiine,  that  they  state  that  "  the  Reformed  and 
Lutherans  had  rented  a  house  in  common  for  public  w'orship.  That 
on  one  occasion  a  Mr.  Pyrlaus,  tJie  Aloravian  preaclier,  entered  the 
house  by  force  without  the  keys,  in  order  to  preach,  and  that  because 
he  so  entered  against  the  will  of  the  lawful  owners,  the  Reformed 
pulled  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  put  him  without  the  doors."  See 
for  these  facts  Nachrichten  von  einiger  Evan.,  (^'c,  p.  136. 
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Secretary  Peters,  wlio  mentions  this  event  to  the  Penns,  in  1742, 
says  these  inclictetl  the  othei-s  for  a  riot,  but  lost  their  cause.  It 
probably  educed  good  from  evil,  by  inducing  them  to  build  that 
year  a  church  for  themselves. 

Kahn,  the  Swedish  traveller,  at  a  later  period,  speaks  of  the  Mo- 
ravians and  the  German  Reformed  hiring  a  great  house,  in  which 
they  performed  service  in  Germim  and  English,  not  only  two  or 
three  times  every  Sunday,  but  likewise  every  night!  lint  in  the 
winter  of  1750  they  were  obliged  to  desist  from  their  night  meetings, 
because  some  young  fellows  disturbed  them  by  an  instrument  sound- 
ing like  the  cuckoo,  and  this  they  did  at  the  end  of  every  line  when 
they  sang  their  hymns. 

St.  PauVs  Church. — This  was  originally  founded  in  1760,  with 
a  design  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wesley's  church  con- 
ceptions, than  was  tolerated  in  other  Protestant  Episcopal  churches. 
It  was  built  in  1762.  The  walls  were  run  up  by  subscription  ;  after 
which  a  lottery  was  made  to  complete  it. 

When  the  church  was  to  be  plastered,  the  men  not  being  skilful 
in  constructing  so  large  a  scaflblding,  it  fell,  and  killed  and  wounded 
several  persons. 

The  church  was  first  got  up  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clenachan.  He 
preached  at  one  time  specially  against  the  lewdness  of  certain  wo- 
men. Soon  after  a  Miss  H.,  celebrated  in  that  day  for  her  beauty 
and  eflfrontery,  managed  to  pluck  his  gown  in  the  streets.  This 
gave  rise  to  some  indignation,  and  a  mob  of  big  boys  went  in  a 
strong  body  and  demolished  her  house,  with  some  others  in  her  fel- 
lowship— "  down  town." 

The  Methodist  Church. — Methodism  was  first  introduced  into 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1769,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Pilmore 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  he  having  then  as  a  young  man  arrived  here 
on  a  mission  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley.  He  preached  from 
the  steps  of  the  Statehouse  in  Chesnut  street,  and  from  stands  put 
up  in  the  race  fields,  being,  as  he  has  told  me,  a  true  field  preacher, 
and  carrying  his  whole  library  and  wardrobe  in  his  saddlebags.  His 
popularity  as  a  preacher  soon  led  to  his  call  to  St.  Paul's.  Among 
the  novelties  of  his  day,  he  was  occasionally  aided  in  preaching  by 
Captain  Webb,  the  British  barrack-master  at  Albany,  who  being  a 
Boanerges  in  declamation,  and  a  one-eyed  officer  in  niilitaiy  cos- 
tume, caused  attraction  enough  to  bring  many  to  hear,  from  mere 
curiosity,  who  soon  became  proselytes  to  Methodism.  The  Method- 
ism of  that  day  was  not  so  exclusive  as  now;  it  collected  people  of 
any  faith,  who  professed  to  believe  in  the  sensible  perceptions  of 
divine  regeneration,  &c.,  and  retpiired  no  other  rule  of  association 
than  "  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  having  the  form 
of  godliness,  were  seeking  after  the  power  thereof."  Calvinists  and 
Arniinians  were  therefore  actual  members  of  this  first  association. 
The  Methodists  of  that  day,  although  remarkable  for  their  holiness  of 
living,  were  not  distuiguished  by  such  violent  emotions  and  bodily 
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jiminersi  aiuoiii,^  ilioiii,  nor  falliMs  down,  nor  shoutcrs. 

'J'iic  fn^l  rri^iilar  nioi'tings  of  iliis  sotit-ly  were  held  in  a  pot-honse 
in  lid.vlfv's  lourt,  a  pa^sji^c  runnini;  froni  Arcli  to  Clicrry  slrccl, 
near  l-'ounh  i^lreet. 

Tlie  t'li^i  elnurli  tiwiicd  1>\  llu-  .Mclhoilisls,  was  (he,  [)resen(  St. 
(n'oi^'c's,  in  Fomtli  near  New  siiect.  It  was  an  nnlinislicd  building, 
wlnrli  lliey  l»on<,dil  of  the  (Germans;  it  having  no  lloor  hud  when 
the  Hritijih  possessed  the  city,  liiey  took  it  to  the  use  o("  ihcMr  cavalry 
as  a  riding  school.  In  the  rear  of  that  chinch  was  an  arlillery  yard 
of  camions  and  balls  after  the  peace. 

The  reminiscences  of  that  church,  given  by  another  hand,  as  seen 
by  him  when  Methodism  was  young,  siiall  close  this  article,  to  wit: 

Saint  Cieorge's  ."Mciiiodisi  church  in  Fomlh  strei^l,  and  the  oidy 
one  at  the  time  in  IMiilailelphia,  was  without  galleries  within  or 
niiling  widmut,  a  dreary,  cohl-louking  place  in  winter  time,  when, 
from  the  leaky  stove  pipe,  mended  with  clay,  the  smoke  would  fre- 
(juently  issue,  and  lill  all  the  house.  It  was  then  customary  with 
ihc  female  worshippers  to  carry  with  them  small  "  wooden  stoves" 
for  the  feet,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  used  by  the  women  in  market. 
The  front  door  was  in  the  centre  ;  and  about  20  feet  from  the  east 
end,  inside,  there  stood  a  scpiare  thing  not  imlikc  a  watch  box,  with 
tlie  top  sawed  olT,  which  in  that  day  served  as  their  "  pulpit  of  wood," 
from  whence  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  used  to  read  prayers  previous  to 
tlie  sermon,  from  j\Ir.  Wesley's  Liturgy,  and  John  Hood  (lately 
living)  raised  the  hymn  standing  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Willis,  during 
ser\ice,  wore  a  black  silk  gown,  wdiich  gave  ofTencc  to  many,  and 
was  finally  laid  aside.  "  liet  all  things  be  done  soberly  and  in 
order"  seemed  to  be  the  standing  rule,  which  was  first  broken  in 
upon  by  a  Mr.  Chambers,  from  Baltimore,  who,  with  a  sharp  pene- 
trating voice  and  great  energy  of  manner,  soon  produced  a  kind  of 
revolution  in  the  form  of  worship,  which  had  assimilated  itself  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

About  the  same  time,  the  far-famed  (among  Methodists)  Benja- 
min Abbott,  from  Salem  county,  rs'ew  Jersey,  used  to  "  come  over 
and  help"  to  keep  alive  the  new  fire  which  had  been  kindled  in 
"  the  church  at  Philadelphia."  He  was  at  the  time  an  old  man, 
with  large  shaggy  eye- brows,  and  eyes  of  flame,  of  powerful  frame, 
and  great  extent  of  voice,  which  he  exerted  to  the  utmost,  while 
preaching  and  praying,  \vhich,  with  an  occasional  stamp  with  his 
foot,  made  the  church  ring.  It  was  like  the  trumpet  sounding  to 
batUe,  amidst  shouts  of  the  victorious  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded. 
His  words  ran  like  fire  sparks  through  the  assemljly,  and  "  those  who 
came  to  laugh"  stood  aghast  upon  the  benches — looking  down 
upon  die  slain  and  the  wounded,  while,  to  use  a  favourite  expression 
of  his,  "  The  shout  of  the  king  was  in  the  camp." 

Afnerican  Churches,  before  the  American  revolution,  were  all 
considered  as  appendages  of  the  mother  countiy,  so  far  as  to  be 
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generally  governed  by  the  riilcs  at  home.  The  Protestant  Episco- 
pal cliiuch  had  to  receive  its  ordinations  and  book  of  forms  from  the 
bishop  of  London.  Both  Dr.  White  of  Phihulclphia  and  Mr,  Pro- 
vost of  New  Yoriv  had  their  consecrations  as  bishops  in  London, 
even  as  late  as  1TS7.  The  Presbyterian  churches  were  guided  by 
Scottish  precedents;  and  the  American  students  of  divinity  were 
accustomed  to  read  Stewart's  Scottish  Collections  as  a  Ijook  of  au- 
thority on  discipline  and  government.  The  Methodists  took  all  their 
authority  and  rules  from  John  Wesley.  The  general  synod  of  the 
Dutch  church,  which  began  to  construct  its  laws  as  early  as  1787, 
had  them  under  advisement  down  to  the  year  1792,  when  they  de- 
termined on  the  constitution  by  which  its  churches  are  now  go- 
verned. 

The  Presbyterians,  it  is  understood,  took  very  great  pains  to  make 
their  ecclesiastical  laws  of  enduring  and  imchangcable  character. 
To  this  purpose,  they  were  subjected  to  several  reconsiderations  and 
revisals  in  the  several  Presbyteries — and  after  three  years  of  consider- 
ation, they  were  finally  adopted,  in  May,  178S.  Little  or  no  part  of 
the  Confession  of  Faidi  was  altered,  save  that  which  related  to  the 
civil  government  and  the  civil  magistrate.  In  the  Scottish  form,  the 
civil  magistrate  had  power  to  "call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them, 
and  to  provide  that  all  done  therein  should  conform  to  the  mind  of 
God."  In  place  of  that,  the  American  Presbytery  declared  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect  equally  the  churches  of  our 
common  Lord,  loithout  a  preference  to  any  one  denomination  above 
the  rest ;  to  the  end,  that  "  all  should  eyrjoij  fidl  and  free  liberty  of  ac- 
tion, without  violence  or  danger."  This  constitution,  it  has  been 
said,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  show,  that  they  as  a  people  can  have  no 
power,  even  if  they  had  the  wish,  to  unite  church  and  state.  The 
Scottish  form  also  included  a  declaration,  that  "  it  was  a  sin  to  tolerate 
a  false  religion,"  which  was  left  out  here,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Friends,  at  all  times,  had  been  most  free  from  this  foreign  in- 
fluence. They  have  indeed  always  received  annual  epistles  from 
abroad,  reporting  their  views  and  feelings  on  given  subjects  of  religious 
character,  and  in  return  the  American  Friends  have  been  equally 
free  to  send  their  responses  "  in  reciprocal  interchanges  of  brotherly 
love." 

Concluding  and  general  remarks. — We  shall  herein  endeavour 
to  sketch  some  few  of  the  remembered  dilFerences  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  in  the  ways  and  circumstances  of  pid)lic  worship. 
Formerly  there  were  no  choirs  set  apart  as  singers :  and  an  obvious 
reason  was,  that  there  were  no  tunes  used  of  such  complicated  and 
artificial  construction  as  to  recpiirea  separate  order  or  class  to  manage 
them.  There  was,  from  that  circumstance,  a  much  more  general 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  whole  body  of  worshippers.  In  the 
Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  the  singing  was  led 
by  one  good  singer  standing  below  the  pulpit,  and  bearing  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  the  setter  of  tunes."  Such  were  "Josey  Easlburn"  and 
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"  Joluiiiy  llootl."  nanirs  l(»ng  (MuK'tiicd  (o  many.  In  Clirisi  clunrli, 
tJio  sin;,MT,  thru'  railed  the  clerk,  was  .I()sej)h  Fry — a  small  man 
Willi  a  trreai  voice,  who  slaiidiiii;  in  llie  oi-^aii  i^^alleiy,  was  wont  to 
make  the  whoh;  clmrcli  rosonml  wilh  his  slmnsj^,  decj)  and  grave 
tone.x-. 

It  wa.'^  the  fortr^  and  the  jMirpost'd  sy-^leni  of  the,  Mediodisls,  (o 
have  very  superior  and  attractive,  singinij — always  of  such  popular 
cast  and  spirit,  as  woidd  easiest  please  the,  ear  and  enchain  the  atten- 
tion; and  it  well  succeeded  with  all  those  who  were  unsophisticated 
with  hi-_'h  aililicial  relinements.  The  "  sweet  singer"  of  that  chinch, 
familiarly  calleil  "Johnny  Hood,"  (as  was  much  the  wont  of  ihat 
day  with  all  familiar  and  cherished  names,)  was  himself  a  singer 
wholly  of  nature's  own  make,  one  who  had  never  learned  one  note 
of  jrainut-music,  anil  yet  he  never  jarred  or  failed  I  His  sweet 
smiiing  face  too,  whilst  he  sang,  was  only  equalled  l)y  the  charm  of 
his  clear,  mellifhious  voice.  His  utterance,  too,  was  so  clear  and 
distinct,  as  that  most  people  could  join  in  his  singing  without  a 
book,  following  only  liis  words. 

The  .Methodist  churches  had  a  quicker  and  more  animated  style 
of  singing  at  all  times,  than  prevailed  in  the  slower,  heavier  cadence 
of  the  otiier  churches  of  the  city.  It  was  not  uncomnion  to  find 
many  persons  who  went  purposely  to  Methodist  churches  to  hear  the 
singing.     We  have  known  such  "  who  remained  to  pray." 

The  very  first  perceptible  innovations  in  the  public  singing  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  generally,  was  seen  to  come  in  from  that  cast 
and  character  of  public  singing  which  has  been  seen  to  catch  the 
curious  and  artificially  prepared  eats  of  (he  amateurs.  This  style  of 
singing  and  chanting  was  first  witnessed  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Papal 
churches,  and  came  to  be  but  slowly  imitated.  At  last,  however,  by 
the  force  and  pre.valence  of  the  piano  teachers,  a  style  of  lessons 
came  to  be  imposed,  which  put  down  natural  music  in  churches,  al- 
most as  generally  as  in  parlours. 

In  the  present  day,  there  is  no  very  marked  difference  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  congregations  who  w-orship  in  the  different 
churches  in  the  city.  But  there  was  a  marked  distinctive  difference 
formerly.  The  Episcopalians  showed  most  grandeur  of  dress  and 
costume, — next  the  Presbyterians, — the  gentlemen  of  whom  freely 
indulged  in  powdered  and  frizzled  hair; — the  Baptists  showed  a 
graver  and  humbler  style,  wilh  scarcely  any  powdered  head  visible 
among  them.  The  Methodists  desired  to  be  "  a  peculiar  people," 
and  for  a  time  effected  their  purpose.  No  powdered  heads  of  men, 
and  no  gay  bonnets  or  ribands  WQxe,  to  be  seen  among  them.  It  was 
really  so,  that  persons  gaily  dressed  shunned  to  go  there  lest  they 
might  be  "  preached  at."  We  could  name  such  an  individual,  wilh 
powdered  and  toupeed  hair  and  ruffles  over  his  hands,  w  ho  was 
so  preached  at,  and  afterAvards  became  a  Methodist  preacher  himself. 
They  aimed  in  general  to  dress  much  like  the  Friends,  except  that 
they  intended  not  to  be  mistaken  for  them,  and  therefore  they  wore 
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collars  to  their  coaLs,  and  their  clothes  of  various  colours — avoiding 
only  such  as  should  be  esteemed  gay, — and  such  as  were  drab,  be- 
cause that  colour  was  then  a  mucli  more  prevalent  one  among  the 
Friends  than  now.  Indeed,  it  was  the  oxclusiveness  of  this  drab 
to  them,  then,  as  a  class,  which  caused  ilio  sncerinLr  Tom  Paine  to 
say,  that  if  they  had  their  will,  there  would  be  noiliing  but  drab  as 
a  colour,  to  all  created  things!  The  MethodisL?  all  wore  "shad 
breasted"  coats,  and  low-crowned  hats; — the  women  all  wore  plain 
black  satin  bonnets — straw  bonnets  were  never  seen  among  them — 
no  white  dresses — no  jewellery — no  rings.  No  male  persons  were 
to  be  seen  with  tied  or  queued  hair,  but  lank  long  locks  straitly  combed 
down  in  thick  and  natural  profusion.  The  females  wore  no  curls, 
no  side  locks,  or  lace  or  ornaments.  Their  ministers,  as  such,  could 
be  readily  recognized  when  abroad  in  the  streets.  They  moved  with 
solemn  looks  and  pace — never  in  black,  but  in  a  kind  of  "  parsonic 
attire"  called  "  parsons'  gray" — a  gray  in  which  a  proportion  of  blue 
was  given ;  their  coats  were  without  lapels — and  their  hats  were 
generally  white  and  large-brimmed.  They  wore  small  clothes  and 
vests  of  cotton-velvet  ofolioe  colour,  and  sometimes  of  black-lustrings, 
such  as  are  now  used  in  shoes.  Their  bishop,  Asbury,  wore  an  en- 
tire suit  of  blue-gray  cloth,  with  a  big  white  hat,  and  a  fine,  solemn, 
venerable  looking  man  he  surely  was.  He  had  greatly  the  dignity 
and  port  of  a  ruler. 

Such  was  the  adherence  to  the  things  afore  menlioned  for pri?ici- 
ples-  sa/ve,that  it  was  long  before  all  these  distinctive  marks  of  a  people 
could  be  broken  down.  The  first  ministers  that  wore  pantaloons 
and  frock  coats  were  scarcely  tolerated  ;  and  the  members  who  first 
began  to  wear  lapels,  and  frock  coats,  and  the  women  to  wear  straw 
bonnets,  were  subjects  of  concern.  But  in  time,  as  if  wearied  in 
watching  at  invading  breaches, — one  and  another  of  the  barriers 
which  marked  them  from  the  world  around  them  gave  way, — and 
now,  if  the  heart  be  right,  they  leave  their  own  consciences  to  regu- 
late their  sumptuary  obligations. 

It  might  be  remarked  also,  that  they  did  not  as  a  people  value  or 
expect  an  educated  ministry.  They  went  solely  upon  "  the  call,^^ 
and  upon  that,  like  the  Friends,  they  rested  their  sufficiency,  as 
"  able  ministers,"  In  this  way  it  occasionally  happened,  that 
"  Black  Harry."  who  accompanied  Mr.  Asbury  as  his  (ravelling  as- 
sistant or  servant,  would  serve  the  pulpit  as  a  preaduM-,  although 
he  knew  not  a  letter.     He  has  so  preached  in  Philadt;lphia. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  the  Methodists  were  not  originally  an 
Episcopacy  in  this  country — they  were  "  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley." 
Their  first  leaders  here, — Asbury,  Whatcoat  and  Coke,  were  "  su- 
perintendents" under  Mr.  Wesley,  who  himself  earnestly  disclaimed 
Episcopacy  for  himself  and  people ; — but  in  time,  Mr.  Asbury  took 
the  title  of  bishop — which  title  has  since  been  perpetuated,  on  the 
ground,  that  as  the  epithet  of  bishop  meant  in  effect  a  superinten- 
dency  or  oversight,  in  the  original  Greek,  it  w;\s  at  most  a  harmless 
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conformiiy  with  ajxislolic  usngc  lo  use  llio  lorin  I)i.<liop  {Episco- 
piis)  fur  ilic  riiiiirf. 

From  llu'st*,  IIS  a  jirfcodcnt,  arose  nflcrwanls  in  JMiiladcIpliin, 
ainoiii:  llif  coloured  Mediodisis,  (he  s('|)ara(<'  JMrdiodist  cliurch  of 
l']j)iseo|)al  order,  ll  was  bej^uii  under  Kiclinrd  Allen,  wiio  lindiiiLj 
himself  in  the  actual  ministry  of  the  fust  Itlack  church  in  riiiladel' 
phin,  chose  to  ju^sume  the  title  of  hishoj),  and  has  since  ordained 
many  other  ministers.  'I'hey  thus purposv  to  preserve  (heir  pcrjietuity 
and  indej)endtMicy  iu  their  own  way.  ►Such  i/idrpciif/rnri/ lo  Hishop 
Allen  may  have  hei-n  pecidiarly  sweet,  for  li<',  like  another  Onesimus, 
hail  once  been  a  servant.      He  had  heloni^ed  lo  the  (.'hew  family. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Pr<'sl)yierians,  as  if  less  reverent  to  bishops 
as  a  chiss  of  eminence,  have  latierly  fjjrowii  into  the  occasional  prac- 
tice, ill  a  semi-odicial  way,  of  calling  ;my  of  (heir  ministry  bisli- 
0J15.  They  hail  always  regarded  "  presbyter"'  and  "  bishop"  as  con- 
vertible terms,  but  until  lately,  we  had  never  noticed  the  use  of 
the  single  title  of  bishop  to  those  who  were  only  ordained  as  presby- 
ters. We  believe  the  first  departure  from  former  practice  occurred 
in  some  of  the  controversial  writings  of  Dr.  Ely  of  Philadelphia. 

We  give  the  foregoing  iiotilid  of  passing  events,  as  "notes  by  the 
way."  and  as  marking  such  changes  and  characteristics  in  matters 
and  tilings  as  it  is  our  proper  business  to  express. 


HOSPITALS 


The  earliest  Hospital,  separate  from  (he  Poor-house,  to  which  in 
early  times  it  was  united,  was  opened  and  continued  for  several 
years  in  the  house  known  as  "  Judge  Kinsey's  dwelling  and  orchard" 
— the  same  two-story  double-front  brick  house  now  on  the  south 
side  of  High  street,  third  door  w^est  from  Fifth  street.  The  Hospital 
there,  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  was  under  the  general  government  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gardiner,  as  matron. 

In  the  year  17.50  several  public  spirited  gentlemen  set  on  foot  a 
proposition  for  another  and  more  convenient  building  than  was 
before  possessed  for  the  sick  at  the  Poor-house — then  on  the  lot 
occupying  the  square  from  Spruce  to  Pine  street,  and  from  Third  to 
Fourth  street. 

By  the  MS.  Diaiy  of  John  Smith,  Esq.,  I  see  noted  that  on  the 
.5th  of  5  mo.,  17.51,  he,  with  other  managers  of  the  Hospital  Fund, 
went  out  to  inspect  several  lots  for  a  place  for  a  Hospital,  and  he 
states  that  none  of  them  pleased  them  so  much  as  one  on  the  south 
side  of  Arch  street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets.     But  after- 
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wards,  on  the  llth  of  Slli  mo.,  1T51,  lie  notes,  that  he,  with  Dr. 
Bond  and  Israel  Peniberton,  inspected  the  late  dwelling-house  of  E. 
Kinsey,  Esq.,  and  were  of  opinion  it  would  b<;  a  suitable  place  to 
begin  the  hospital  in.  The  year  1751,  therefore,  marks  the  period 
at  which  the  Hospital  in  High  street  began.  It  there  continued  four 
or  five  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  1755.  At 
the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner  stone,  the  celebrated  John  Key, 
"  the  first  born,"  was  present  from  Chester  county.  The  inscription 
of  the  corner  stone,  composed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  reads  thus: 

"  In  tho  year  of  Christ 

MDCCLV, 

George  the  Second  liappily  reigning, 

(For  he  sought  the  happiness  of  his  people,) 

Philadelphia  ilourishing, 

(For  its  inhabitants  were  public  spirited,) 

This  Building, 

By  the  bounty  of  Government, 

And  of  many  private  Persons, 

Was  piously  founded 

For  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  miserable. 

May  the  God  of  Mercies 

Bless  the  Undertaking." 

When  the  Hospital  was  first  placed  there  it  was  deemed  very  far 
out  of  town,  and  was  approached  not  by  present  rectilineal  streets, 
but  across  commons  the  length  of  several  squares.  The  only  build- 
ing then  finished  for  several  years  was  the  present  eastern  wing,  then 
entered  by  its  front  gate  on  Eighth  street. 

I  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  B.  Otis,  portrait  painter,  a 
large  coloured  engraving  of  the  Hospital  and  Poor-house  near  by,  and 
all  the  sceneiy  of  the  adjacent  open  commons,  as  drawn  by  Nicholas 
Garrison,  about  the  time  of  176S. 

At  and  before  the  year  1740  it  was  the  practice  when  sick  emi- 
grants arrived,  to  place  them  in  empty  houses  about  the  city. 
Sometimes  diseases  were  imparted  to  tbe  neighbourhood,  as  once 
occurred,  particularly  at  Willing's  alley.  On  such  occasions  phy- 
sicians w'ere  provided  for  tliem  at  the  public  expense.  The  Governor 
was  induced,  in  L741,  to  suggest  the  procuring  of  a  Pest-house  or 
Hospital ;  and  in  1742  a  Pest-house  was  erected  on  Fisher's  island, 
called  afterwards  Province  Island,  because  purchased  and  owned  by 
the  province,  for  the  use  of  sick  persons  arriving  from  sea. 


39» 
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rooii-iiuusES. 


Thk  orisjinal  Pocir  Iioiiso  for  tlio  rity  W'ls  located  down  (own,  on 
a  t;;io«'n  inradow.  (>\i("iulin<x  from  Spnu'o  to  I'iii(>  siiccis,  and  from 
Tliird  to  I'\)uiih  .stnnMj;.  lis  front  was  to  llic  cast,  and  nearest  to 
Third  siroot.  It-s  great  gate  was  on  JSprucc  street,  and  its  entrance 
by  Tliinl  street  was  l»y  n  stile.  The  honsc  was  nuich  snch  a  struc- 
ture as  to  height  and  general  appearance  as  that  of  the  Friends'  Alms- 
luHise  in  ^^'alnut  street ;  it  had  a  piazza  all  round.  It  contained  the 
sick  and  insane  iis  well  as  the  poor.  There  were  also  pt)ine  jiarts  of 
the  necessary  buildings  formed  near  the  corner  of  Union  and  l-'ourth 
streets,  on  the  site  now  occui)ied  as  the  premises  of  Doctor  Physick, 
from  which  cause,  I  fuul,  in  17;38,  it  was  called,  "  the  Alms-house 
down  Fourth  street,"  and  "the  Alms-house  s([uare,"  &c. 

The  present  Alms-house  out  Spruce  street,  begun  in  17(30,  was  first 
occupied  in  the  year  1767.  The  square  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
s<iuare,  on  which  the  buildings  stand,  cost  then  but  e/^SOO.  Who 
can  tell  its  rise  of  value  since !  It  was  then,  however,  quite  a  place 
in  the  country,  and  near  the  woods,  and  having  a  fine  orchard  on 
the  6c[uare  on  its  noiihem  front. 


LIBRARIES. 


We  are  indebted  to  Doctor  Franklin  for  the  first  project  of  a 
public  library.  He  started  one  in  1731,  consisting  of  thirty-eight 
persons,  to  pay  405.  each,  and  to  contribute  afterwards  IO5.  an- 
nually. It  was  at  first  located  in  a  chamber  of  Robert  Grace's  house 
in  Pewter  Platter  alley.  In  1740  it  was  placed  in  the  State-house. 
In  1773  it  went  to  Carpenters'  Hall  till  1700,  when  the  present  li- 
brary was  built  and  received  the  books.  It  w^as  incorporated  in  the 
year  1742,  as  "the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia."  Previous 
to  this  company  the  members  of  the  Junto  used  to  each  bring  their 
books  to  dieir  debating  room,  and  leave  them  there  as  common  stock 
at  Grace's  house — the  same  premises,  I  believe,  now  belonging  to 
Benjamin  Homer. 

In  1759,  Governor  Denney  confirmed  the  charter  of  "the  Union 
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Library  of  PhiUulelphia."  They  huilt  themselves  the  neat  house 
still  standing  at  the  corner  of  'I'hird  and  Pear  streets.  About  tlie 
same  time,  in  1757,  I  notice  an  advertisement  to  call  the  members 
of  "the  Association  Library"  to  meet  at  their  literary  room  in 
Ljetitia  court. 

In  17»)9  it  is  announced  in  the  Gazette  tiiat  "  the  Union  Library," 
which  had  existed  many  years,  resolved  to  merge  itself  into  "  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,"  and  thus  to  make  but  one 
institution. 

At  one  time,  as  I  was  told  by  the  aged  Isaac  Parrish,  the  Union 
Library  kept  their  books  and  reading  room  in  Chestnut  street,  in  the 
second  house  from  Second  street,  south  side.  They  went  up  stairs 
by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside. 

Tiie  Loganian  Library  of  nearly  three  thousand  volumes  was  the 
generous  gift  of  James  Logan,  Esq.,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for 
ever,  together  with  a  house  and  J'SO  per  annimi.  In  1792,  his 
son  James  procured  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  vesting  the  library, 
<fcc.,  in  "the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia," — thus  eventually 
merging  "the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,"  "the  Union 
Library  of  Philadelphia,"  and  "the  Loganian  Library,"  all  three  in 
one — "  tria  una  injuncta. " 


TAVERNS. 


In  the  primitive  days  the  grant  of  tavern  licenses  was  restricted  to 
widows,  and  occasionally  to  decrepit  men  of  good  character.  I  am 
aware  of  this  fact  from  inspecting  several  of  the  early  petitions  of 
about  the  year  1700  for  such  licenses. 

In  the  year  1683,  William  Penn's  letter  says:  "We  have  seven  or- 
dinaries for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  and  workmen  that  are  not 
housekeepers,  and  a  good  meal  is  to  be  had  for  sixpence  sterling. " 

There  was,  however,  at  an  early  period  nuich  elfort  made  by  base 
people  to  keep  private  tippling  houses,  which  were  ferreted  out  by 
the  Grand  Juries  with  much  vigilance. 

In  1709,  the  Grand  Jury  present  many  tippling  and  disorderly 
houses. 

In  1714,  no  less  than  thirty-five  true  bills  were  found  against  un- 
licensed taverns  in  one  session ! 

In  1744,  the  Grand  Jury  present  the  enormous  increase  of  public 
houses  as  a  great  nuisance,  and  they  say  it  appears  by  constable  re- 
turns that  there  are  then  upwards  of  a  hundred  houses  licensed, 
which,  with  all  the  retailers,  make  the  houses  which  sell  drink 
nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the  city ! 
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Ill  1752.  lUcTc  were  foiuul  in  (lio  »iiy  a  liimdrod  and  Iwcniy 
taverns  with  lirenscs,  ami  a  limulriMl  ami  cigliloon  houses  thai  sold 
rum  l»y  \\n'  tuiaK. 

In  IT')(),  ilif  mimlxT  of  lioeiised  imis  in  lh«>  ci(y  was  nsccilaimMJ 
U)  Ito  a  liiindiiHl  ami  seventeen. 

Ill  17.')*,>  — umil  tills  yoar  it  had  Ix-t-ii  the  (ircasional  jiiaoticc  foiJns- 
liccs  o(  the  |H*aro  [o  hrar  ami  to  decide  causes  at  public,  inns,  which 
was  fouml  to  have  a  deinoializinj;  elleci  in  l)rin<;inj;  so  many  people 
to  drinking  places.  The  CJovernor  therefore  in  this  year  publicly 
forbids  its  use  any  lonsxer.  The  Common  ('ouncil  itself,  in  the 
year  1701,  dated  its  nnnutcs  at  an  inn  and  at  the  Coflee  House. 

The  late  Indian  Kini^  tavern  in  Ili^h  t^treet  near  'J^hird  street 
was  the  oldest  inn  in  the  city,  and  was  in  numerous  years  amonpf  the 
most  respectable;  when  kept  by  ]Mr.  I?iddle  it  was  indeed  a  famous 
house.  'I'here  the  .lunlo  held  their  club,  and  assembled  such  men 
ns  Doctor  Fraid<Iin,  Iluirh  Roberts,  C'liaib^s  Thomson,  &.c.  In  the 
year  1712  it  was  kejit  by  Peter  ;uid  Jonathan  Robeson. 

The  Crooked  Hiliei  Imi  on  the  wharf  abovcChestnutslreet  (end  of 
the  fust  alley)  was  the  tavern  of  longest  "uninterrupted  succession" 
in  the  city,  being  named  in  earliest  times,  but  it  lias  ceased  its  opera- 
tions as  an  inn  some  years  par>t.  It  was  the  first  house  entered  in 
Philadeli)hia,  in  1723,  by  Doctor  Fraiddin,  in  his  first  visit  to  the 
city.  It  then  was  a  more  considerable  builtling  than  afterwards, 
having  then  its  front  upon  Water  street,  and  extending  down  to 
the  river. 

The  Pewter  Platter  Inn  once  stood  at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Jones'  alley;  its  sign  was  a  large  pewter  platter.  The  oddity  of  the 
device  made  it  so  famous  that  it  gave  a  lasting  name  to  the  alley,  to 
the  utter  oblivion  of  Jones'  name. 

A  i\Irs.  Jones  kept  a  celebrated  public  house  in  the  old  two-story 
house  now  adjoining  the  south  end  of  the  City  Tavern ;  besides  its 
present  front  on  Second  street  it  had  a  front  towards  Walnut  street, 
with  a  fine  green  court  yard  all  along  that  street  quite  down  to  Dock 
creek.  At  that  house  Richard  Penn  and  other  governors,  generals 
and  gentr)'  used  to  be  feasted.  The  tavern  was  designated  by  the 
sign  of  the  Three  Crowns. 

The  present  City  Tavern  adjoining  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
two  frame  buildings*  in  the  year  1770.  It  was  then  made  a  distin- 
guished eating  and  boarding  house.  In  later  time  it  took  the  name 
of  Cofifee  House,  had  a  portico  formed  in  front,  and  its  former 
smaller  rooms  opened  into  one  general  front  room. 

A  very  noted  public  house,  in  the  colonial  days,  was  Pegg  Mul- 
len's "  beef-steak  house,"  on  the  east  side  of  Water  street,  at  the  corner 
of  Wilcox's  alley;  she  was  known  and  visited  by  persons  from 
Boston  to  Georgia.     Now  the  house,  herself,  and  all  who  feasted 

•  Those  two-story  frames  were  once  "  the  timber  houses"  of  Edward  Shippen,  Sen., 
sold  to  Samuel  Powell,  to  which  family  the  present  Coffee  House  belongs. 
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there,  are  gone — for  ever  gone !  The  late  aged  Colonel  Morris 
says  it  was  the  fashionable  house  of  his  youlhfwl  days.  Governor 
Hamilton,  and  odier  governors,  held  their  clubs  in  that  house — there 
the  P'ree  Masons  met,  and  most  of  the  public  parties  and  societies. 
The  ahey  was  called  "Mullen's  alley,"  and  (he  site  was  the  same 
uhere  Robert  Morris  built  up  his  range  of  stores,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Mariners'  church.  It  was  also  the  same  premises  originally 
belonging  to  Carpenter,  where  he  made  many  primitive  buildings 
on  a  large  scale.  The  stores  were  of  wood,  and  stood  i-ext  south  of 
Pegg  Mullen's,  which  was  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the  alley — 
"  Carpenter's  wharf"  was  at  the  same  place. 

In  the  year  170S-9,  Mrs.  Craydon  opened  a  celebrated  boarding 
house  "  up  Front  street,"  at  Drinker's  house,  at  the  north  corner  of 
Drinker's  alley.  That  house  had  generally  several  British  and  other 
officers  as  inmates,  and  at  different  times  was  nearly  fdled  by  officers 
of  the  -l'2d  Highland  and  Royal  Irish.  Baron  de  Kalb  boarded  there — 
Lady  Moore  and  Lady  Susan  O'Brien.  Sir  William  Draper  too  (im- 
mortalized by  Junius  !)  was  an  inmate,  and  while  in  Philadelphia  was 
distinguished  as  a  great  racket  player.  At  one  time  he  was  a  resi- 
dent at  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  living  among  them  without  dis- 
play, as  if  seeking  to  hide  himself  from  the  lash  of  Junius. 

Dibley's  tavern  was  an  ancient  house  of  some  note  in  its  day,  at 
the  east  corner  of  Bank  alley  and  Chestnut  street,  where  Hide  once 
had  his  dwelling  and  book-bindery.  At  that  house  an  event  occurred, 
about  the  year  1TS2,  sufficiently  remarkable  for  romance  ;  indeed  it 
gave  rise  to  some  poetry  which  I  have  seen.  A  man  came  there  to 
be  an  upper  ostler,  having  with  him  a  wife  and  two  daughters  (young 
women  grown)  of  great  gentility  and  beauty  ;  and  the  whole  family 
being  in  much  poverty,  made  use  of  the  harness  room  over  the  stable 
for  their  dwelling!  The  case  was  this,  viz. :  The  ostler,  on  an  ex- 
cursion in  Maryland  as  a  horse  jockey,  heard  of  the  widow  S.  as  a 
lady  of  wealth  ;  by  dress  and  pretensions  he  succeeded  to  marry  her; 
he  lived  extravagantly,  and  brought  the  family  to  ruin.  They  came 
to  Philadelphia  to  hide  themselves  from  their  fonner  intimates.  After 
trying  several  expedients  without  success,  he  began  as  the  ostler  to 
Dibley.  The  daughters  were  veiy  pretty  and  engaging;  one  attracted 
the  attentions  of  a  French  gentleman  who  kept  his  horse  at  the 
stable,  and  he  made  interest  with  the  father,  but  the  girl  saw  cause  to 
repel  him.  To  avoid  her  father's  control,  she  sought  a  place  in 
Mrs.  Dibley's  house  as  a  seamstress  for  a  few  weeks,  and  to  be  con- 
cealed from  her  father's  knowledge.  She  had  been  (here  but  a  day 
or  so,  when  she  was  seen  accidentally  by  Mr.  M.  of  Mount  Holly,  a 
rich  iron-master.  He  was  instantly  pleased  with  her  chamis ;  in- 
quired into  her  history  of  the  landlady,  made  overtures  of  marriage — 
was  accepted — presented  tlie  young  lady  2000  dollars  for  wedding 
preparation? — soon  he  married  her  and  took  her  to  his  home  in 
Mount  Holly,  and  being  a  very  popular  man,  had  great  entertain- 
ments at  his  mansion ;  among  the  rest  a  great  ball,  in  which  his 
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brido  (lancoil  widi  <xrv;it  trract' ;  her  fX«Mli()ns  to  plonsc  and  mttMlriin 
luT  i:^'^!.-;  Ifil  Iht  into  iiiuisual  j)i'is|)iiati()ii,  and  in  {J^oini^  iiito  lljc 
rnliv  wluTo  till'  air  was  cuul,  she  lonk  a  chill,  and  in  five  days  aflcr 
hvr  wiildin;;  dird,  heinij  hnt  (he  stncnlh  Wfck  aflor  iheir  ac(|uainl- 
nnrc !  The  ijenerous  liushand  was  inronsolahic ;  he  fell  into  fre- 
quent oonvidsioiis  the  niijhl  of  her  interment,  for  she  was  hinied  by 
(orohlijjht,  nfter  tlie  l'<n£?lish  manner,  in  solenm  pomp.*  After  this 
lie  took  the  Y<Hm<;<'r  sisi«'r  under  his  rare,  settled  a  lar<T(>  estate  upon 
her,  and  she  married  to  atlvantai^e.  Sufh  sini^ular  transitions  in  one 
family  in  so  short  a  time  were  indeed  ran*.  I  have  h(;anl  all  these 
incidents  from  a  lady  who  was  one  of  the  ij^uests,  buiji  at  tli<'  wedding 
and  al  the  funeral. 

The  forei^oini;  notices  all  preceded  my  personal  recollections. 
Those  remembered  by  me  as  most  conspicuous,  forty-five  years  ago, 
were  the  St.  CJeorge  and  Dragon,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Arch 
and  Second  streets  ;  (he  Indian  Cluccn,by  Francis,  in  south  Fourth 
street  above  Chestnut  street,  wliere  Jeirerson,  in  his  chamber  there, 
as  was  mislakingly  alleged,  first  wrote  the  celebrated  Declaration  of 
Independence — an  original  paper  which  I  am  gratified  to  say  I  have 
seen  ami  handled  ;  the  old  fashioned  inn  owned  by  Sober, south-west 
corncrof  Chestnut  and  Fourtlt  streets, and  called  the  Cross  Keys  Inn, 
by  Campbell — pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  present  Philadel- 
phia Bank — it  was  a  iiouse  so  old,  with  double  hipped  roof  fronting 
Fourth  street,  that  they  knew^no  Chestnut  street  to  which  to  conform 
its  gable  end,  and  fairly  set  it  down  close  by  the  gutter  side,  leaving 
no  proper  foot  pavement  to  foot  passengers  in  after  years !  Another 
Cross  Keys  Inn  (once  Governor  Lloyd's  dwelling)  was  kept  by 
Israel  Israel,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Third  and  Chesnut  streets. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  once  kept  a  famous  house  in  Market  above  Fourth 
street ;  and  the  Conestoga  Inn,  by  Major  Nicolls,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, was  quite  a  military  and  western-men  hotel. 

There  used  to  be  a  very  old  two-story  frame  building  used  as  a 
public  house,  called  the  Black  Bear,  on  the  south  side  of  High  street, 
about  forty  yards  eastward  of  Fifth  street — it  was  a  great  resort,  for 
niany  years,  of  western  people  and  wagons ;  it  stood  on  an  elevated 
ground,  and  had  a  great  wagon  yard;  it  is  now  all  superseded  by 
large  modern  houses,  and  the  old  concern  has  backed  out  upon  Fifth 
street. 

The  George  Inn,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Arch  and  Second 
streets,  so  called  from  its  sign  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  had  at 
one  time  the  greatest  reputation  and  the  biggest  landlord  in  the  city. 
"  Mine  host"  was  Michael  Dennison,  an  Englishman,  who  made 
his  house  at  once  popular  to  Britons  as  a  countryman,  and  to  Ame- 
rican travelling  gentlemen  as  the  great  concentration  of  the  norlhem 
and  southern  stages.  My  friend,  Lang  Syne,  has  furnished  some 
reminiscences  of  the  inn,  its  landlord  and  guests,  preserved  in  my 

•  Mr.  M.  was  a  bachelor  of  about  fifty,  and  she  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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MS.  Annals  in  the  Historical  Society,  page  525,  from  which  I  shall 
take  occasion  here  to  insert  some  lines  of  poetry  made  upon  Mr. 
Dennison's  (|uitting  the  concern  and  going  back  to  England  with  his 
acquired  riches,  to  wit : 

Lines  on  Michael  Dcnnison. 
His  bulk  increased  by  ale  and  venison, 
Alas!  we  soon  must  lose  good  Dennison. 
City  of  Venn!  his  loss  deplore, 
Although  with  pain  his  bulk  you  bore  ! 
Michael,  farewell!  Heaven  speed  thy  course, 
Saint  George  take  with  thee  and  thy  horse j 
But  to  our  hapless  city  kind, 
The  watchful  Dragon  leave  behind. 
Michael!  your  wealth  and  full-spread /rame, 
Shall  publish  Pennsylvania's  fame. 
Soon  as  the  planks  beneath  you  crack. 
The  market  shall  be  hung  with  black. 
Michael!  her  stores  might  sure  content  ye; 
In  Britain,  none  boast  greater  plenty  : 
The  Bank  shall  with  the  market  join. 
To  weep  at  once — thee,  and  thy  coin ; 
Thy  guineas,  ranged  in  many  a  pile. 
Shall  swell  the  pride  of  Britain's  Isle : 
Whilst  England's  Bank  shall  smiling  greet. 
The  wealth  that  came  from  Chestnut  street. 

Finally,  as  a  supplement  to  the  whole,  the  reader  is  presented 
with  some  notices  of  tavern  signs,  such  as  they  generally  were  in 
times  by-gone.  Indeed,  the  character  of  signs  in  general  was  dif- 
ferent from  things  now.  The  storekeepers  as  well  as  taverns  hung 
out  their  signs  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot  payment;  tailors  had  the 
sign  of  the  Hand  and  Shears — druggists  the  Pestle  and  Mortar — to- 
bacco sellers  showed  a  Pipe — school  masters  a  Hand  and  Pen — 
blacksmiths  the  Hand  and  Hammer.  Among  the  taverns  was  Ad- 
miral Warren,  the  Turk's  Head,  the  Rattlesnake,  the  dueen  of  Hun- 
gary, the  dueen's  Head,  the  Blue  Lion,  and  last  not  least,  "  the  man 
loaded  with  mischief,"  (carrying  a  wife  on  his  back,)  an  inn  at  the 
corner  uniting  Little  Dock  and  Spruce  streets,  north  side.  In  Front 
street  above  the  Drawbridge  was  a  fine  painted  sign,  in  fine  keeping  for 
a  "  mirth  house," — a  fiddler  in  good  style  scraping  his  instrument  "  as 
though  it  wept  and  moaned  its  wasted  tones."  When  the  sign  of 
Franklin  was  set  up  at  Homly's  inn,  in  1774,  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  Walnut  and  Fifth  streets,  it  was  supported  by  this  couplet — 

"  Come  view  your  patriot  father !  and  your  friend, 
And  toast  to  freedom,  and  to  slavery's  end  !" 

In  conclusion,  I  add  the  notices  of  my  friend  Lang  Syne,  who 
manifests  some  tact  in  this  matter,  to  wit : 

The  reminiscence  of  some  gentleman  of  the  "  Old  School,"  in 
the  progress  of  sign  painting  (not  lettering)  in  this  city,  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  leading  article  in  one  of 
our  magazines. 
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Tho  fii>t  siirn  I  roniombor  lo  have  iiolirod  was  ono  "  down  Icnvn," 
of  a  ijroiijM'  ol  (K)Lrj*  Itaikiiiij  at  a  lull  iiiuoii,  wiiiili,  smiling  clown 
Upon  (lictii,  ^aiil 

"  Vi-  I'ooIjnIi  (1i>(is,  wliy  biirk  yr  so, 
\\  luMi  I'm  i»o  liiKti,  niul  jo'rn  so  low  ?" 

Another,  in  Third  siioci.  of  Sir  Walter  Ralei;;h  smoking,  his  ser- 
vant throwinsx  water  over  him,  thinkinix  his  nuustcr  lo  he  on  fire. 
Another,  of  a  man  " strntii^lini,^  thronj;h  the  world" — (a  globe.) 
These  must  have  lieen  very  inferior  articles,  but  at  the  time  very 
interesting,  to  my  juilgment.  *'  Creej)ing  lazily  to  school,"  I  liave 
often  loitered,  sometimes  looking  through  the  ollice  windows  of 
S(|uire  Fleeson,  (^north-west  corner  of  Chestnut  and  l'\)urlh  streets,) 
and  the  shop  door  of  George  Rufter,  gazing  upon  the  wonders  (to 
nie)  of  his  pencil,  in  a  variety  of  finished  and  unfinished  signs — 
consecpiently  often  "out  of  time"  at  the  Quaker  Academy  over  the 
way,  for  which  I  was  sure  to  feel  "  the  /Zes/i  cvcp/?"  under  "Me 
stiap,^''  well  laid  on  by  old  John  Todd.  How  often  have  I  stood 
viewing  the  productions  of  Rutter's  pencil,  in  different  parts  of  the 
city — liis  Fox-chase,  Stag  hunt,  the  hounds  in  full  cry.  At  the 
north-west  corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets  one  Brooks  had  a  de- 
lightful sign  of  an  Indian  Chief,  drawing  his  arrow  to  the  head  at  a 
bounding  deer.  These  have  all  gone  with  Rutter  to  "  the  Capulets," 
or,  like  Ctesar's  clay, 

"  May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

When  they  first  numbered  the  houses  he  painted  the  finger-boards 
for  the  comers;  one  of  which,  the  "last  of  the  Mohicans,"  may  be 
seen  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Spruce  streets,  (south-west,)  and 
though  nearly  defaced  by  time,  forms  a  contrast  to  the  clumsy  hand- 
boards  that  succeeded  them.  The  sign  of  a  cock  picking  up  a  wheat 
ear  drew  the  public  attention  to  Pratt,  who  painted  also  "  the  Federal 
Convention" — a  scene  within  "  Independence  Hall" — George  Wash- 
ington, President;  William  Jackson,  Secretary  ;  the  members  in  full 
debate,  with  likenesses  of  many  of  tliose  political  "  giants  in  those 
days" — such  as  Franklin,  Mifflin,  Madison,  "  Bob"  Morris,  Judge 
Wilson,  Hamilton,  &c.  This  invaluable  sign,  which  should  have 
been  copied  by  some  eminent  artist,  and  engraved  for  posterity,  was 
bandied  about,  like  the  casa  sajita  of  Loretto,  from  "  post  to  pillar," 
till  it  located  in  South  street  near  the  Old  Theatre.  The  figures 
are  now  completely  obliterated  by  a  heavy  coat  of  brown  paint,  on 
which  is  lettered  Fed.  Con.  1787. 

Another  observer  says,  the  subject  is  so  far  from  exhausted,  that 
old  signs,  from  various  quarters,  still  crowd  upon  my  remembrance ; 
in  particular,  I  remember  a  very  hideous  one  of  Hudibias,  which 
was  placed  at  a  tavern  in  Second  street,  near  the  entrance  into  the 
old  Barracks,  to  which  was  aflSxed  the  following  couplet : 
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"  Sir  Hudibras  once  rode  in  state, 
Now  sentry  stands  at  Barracks'  gate." 

I  atn  unwilling  to  leave  unnoticed  a  new  edition  of  one  of  our 
ancient  subjects  for  a  sign,  where  it  has  been  continued  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  at  a  very  old  beer  liouse  in  Clicstnut  near  Front 
street ;  it  is  now,  or  lately  was,  the  "  Turk's  Head,"  but  in  the  former 
part  of  last  century  was  "  Kouli  Khan,"  when  the  fame  of  that  con- 
queror made  his  portrait  a  popular  sign.  In  this  respect  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  once  a  great  favourite,  and  still  maintains  his  sway  in 
some  places,  so  that  I  have  known  a  landlord,  upon  the  decrease  of 
his  custom,  to  again  have  recourse  to  the  old  subject  for  a  sign,  that 
the  liouse  was  formerly  known  by,  with  good  success. 

The  Bull's  Head  Inn,  No.  IS  Strawberry  alley,  had  a  finely  exe- 
cuted sign  of  a  bull's  head,  which  was  lately  sold  to  an  Englishman 
as  the  remains  of  something  done  by  Benjamin  West.  West  once 
lived  in  that  alley  when  young.  It  was  well  done,  but  after  the  said 
sale,  it  came  out,  that  it  had  been  painted  by  one  Bernard  W  ilion, 
a  painter  and  glazier  who  came  from  England  in  17G0,and  kept  his 
shop  at  the  corner  of  the  alley  and  Chestnut  street.  One  day,  whiles 
sitting  in  that  tavern,  when  it  had  no  sign,  a  farmer's  bull  chanced 
to  push  his  head  in  at  the  window.  The  painter,  seizing  upon  the 
occasion,  said  it  should  prove  a  lucky  hit,  for  he  should  paint  the  sub- 
ject for  a  sign  and  so  let  the  fa»:t  and  the  sign  attract  custom  together. 
But  B.  West  did  paint  a  sign  in  Swanson  street : — the  carriers  of  a 
cask  of  beer.  I  should  suppose,  too,  he  painted  (he  sign  of  the  Fid- 
dler, still  preserved  by  Mr.  Williamson,  druggist. 

An  old  gentleman  says  here  used  to  be,  in  war  times  and  after, 
a  sign  painted  by  Benjamin  West.  It  was  in  Swanson  street  below 
William  Cliirton's  smith  shop;  one  side  represented  a  man  sitting,  I 
think,  on  a  bale  and  holding  up  aglassof  licpjoras  if  looking  through 
it.  This  was  on  the  north  side,  and  was  somewhat  weather-beaten  ;  on 
tjne  other  side  the  colours,  still  fresh  and  lively,  represented  two  brew- 
er's porters  carrying  a  cask  of  beer,  slung  with  can  hooks  to  a  pole, 
which  was  in  olden  time  the  way  beer  was  carried  out.  Often  in 
going  down  to  a  launching  I  have  stopped  to  admire  it.  I  had  very 
direct  information  of  his  being  the  painter. 

The  same  gentleman  says  he  used  to  catch  sun-Jish  in  the  Blue 
House  pond,  [this  proves  its  a//ei>-e^/ connexion  once  running  down 
to  Dock  creek  via  Union  street.]  There  were  leeches  in  it  also;  he 
could  not  remember  its  nutlet. 

Old  Robert  Venables  told  me  it  was  called  Blue  House  because  of 
the  colour  of  the  mortar  outside,  with  which  it  was  plastered.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  garden,  and  was  deemed  very  far  out  of  town. 

"  Peg  Mullen's"  was  the  south  corner,  or  next  the  corner,  of  Tun 
alley.  An  old  gentleman,  who  remembers  it  and  its  vicinity,  says 
that  rump  steaks,  cut  with  the  grain,  and  only  one  brought  in  at  a  time, 
was  the  order — always  red  hot  and  no  detention.     Fifty  years  ago 
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Miillcn's  Pork  was  (he  famous  swiininincf-placc  for  hoys.  1  have 
seen  luoro  ihaii  I  I'd  in  ihr  water  thcic  at  oiico.  'I'he  Dock  cxlciuled 
from  Morris'  slor«'S  towanls  Wahiiit  slrrt'l.  Il  was  ^ooii  j^ravcl  hut- 
lorn.  Durinij  the  war,  ti')  prize  New  ^^)rk  i)ih)l-hoals  w»mc  in  il. 
Thrv  wtMV  named  Uie  Mos(|uito  Moot,  and  wore  taken  hy  a  IMiihidel- 
phia  privateer. 

In  the  Indian  Uneen  tavern,  st)nili  Fomth  stieet,in  the  second  story 
from  room  sonth  eiul,  Jiill'erson  liad  his  (U'sk  and  room  wliere  he 
wrote  and  studied,  aiul  from  f/tal  anisr,  it  has  heen  a  popuLir  opi- 
nion tlial  he  tJierc  wrt)(e  his  "  Deckiration  of  lndcj)endence."  1  have 
seen  tlie  pkace  v(  (he  desk,  hy  the  side  of  the  fiie  j)kice  west  side,  as 
}>oinled  out  hy  ( 'asar  Rodney's  so/i. 

But  my  friend,  John  AhAlhster,  tohl  me  in  1S33,  (luit  he  way  tokl 
hy  (he  stepmother  of  the  present  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  that  Dr. 
Please  had  inipiired  of  Jell'erson  liimself,  hy  letter,  and  that  he  was 
informcil  hy  /ti/n  that  when  he  wrote  that  instrument,  he  lived  in  a 
large  new  house,  helonging  to  the  Hiltzheimer  family,  i//j  Market 
street  at  the  soulh-west  comer  of  some  crossing  street.  Mrs,  Ser- 
geant said  there  was  no  doubt  it  was  t/te  sfwic  since  so  well  known 
as  tJratz's  store,  at  south-west  corner  of  Seventh  and  High  streets. 

In  the  rear  of  said  imi,  in  the  yard  and  extending  northward,  is  a 
long  house  of  two  story  brick  stabling,  with  a  good  cupola,  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  once  made  for  a  market  house.  It  might 
look  as  if  it  had  seen  better  days,  but  a  very  aged  man  told  me  it  was 
used  as  stables,  in  his  youth,  to  the  Indian  Q,ueen  inn,  thc7i  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  High  and  Fourth  streets,  kept  by  Little,  and  after- 
wards by  Thomson.  Graydon  also  spoke  of  those  stables  and  of  the 
inn  at  tlie  corner  by  the  widow  Nicholls,  in  1700,  of  seeing  there 
many  race  horses.  The  vane  on  the  stables  has  some  shot  holes  in 
it,  made  by  some  of  the  Paxiang  boys,  who  came  into  the  city  in 
1755,  after  the  accommodation,  and  took  up  their  quarters  on  tlie 
inn  premises. 

A  tavern,  "  far  out  of  town,"  once  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
beautiful  St.  Philip's  church  on  the  north  side  of  Vine  street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  streets.  The  tavern  was  old,  built  of  wood  and 
red  painted.  It  was  for  years  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  enlist- 
ments for  the  army  in  the  revolution,  and  for  the  Indian  wars  after- 
wards. It  was  afterwards  much  of  a  home  for  drovers'  cattle.  Be- 
tween it  and  tlie  city  were  extensive  green  commons  and  sheep- 
grazing,  &c. 

The  Indian  King,  the  oldest  inn  in  High  street,  sold  for  42,000 
dollars  in  1831  and  was  pulled  down  to  make  large  stores. 

The  Prussia  Inn,  kept  by  a  Prussian  colonel,  long  owned  by  the 
"W  ister  family,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  High  street  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets,  consisted  originally  of  two  three-storied 
brick  houses,  built  in  1731,  and  which  rented  together  to  the  year 
1798,  for  only  400  dollars  a  year.  Then  they  were  converted  into 
stores.    Lately,  they  have  been  pulled  down,  and  new  stores  of  foui 
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stories  put  in  their  place  at  2000  dollars  each  by  contract,  which  to- 
gether now  bring  1000  dollars  a  year  rent!  Thus  the  houses  which 
only  brought  400  dollars  bring  now  4000  dollars  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  same,  and  but  middle  aired  owners. 


THEATRES. 


"  Totus  mundis  agit  histrionem." 

Mucn  opposition  was  originally  made  to  the  introduction  of  the- 
atrical entertainments  into  Philadelphia,  chiefly  by  the  religious  part 
of  the  community.  From  this  cause  those  which  were  first  regularly 
established,  opened  their  houses  just  beyond  the  bounds  and  control 
of  the  city  officers.  Finally,  when  it  was  first  attempted  to  set  up 
the  Chestnut  street  theatre  in  the  city,  in  1793,  great  eflforts  were 
made  by  both  parties  to  get  up  memorials  pro  and  con. 

The  earliest  mention  of  theatrical  performance  occurred  in  the  year 
1749,  in  the  month  of  January.  Then  the  recorder  of  the  city  re- 
ported to  the  common  council,  that  certain  persons  had  lately  taken 
upon  them  to  act  plays  in  the  city,  and,  as  he  was  informed,  intended 
to  make  frequent  practice  thereof,  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would 
be  attended  with  very  mischievous  efl^ects — such  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  idleness,  and  drawing  great  sums  of  money  from  weak  and 
inconsiderate  persons,  who  are  apt  to  be  fond  of  such  kind  of  enter- 
tainment, though  the  performance  be  ever  so  mean  and  contemptible  ; 
whereupon  the  board  unanimously  requested  the  magistrates  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures  for  suppressing  this  disorder,  by  sending 
for  the  actors,  and  binding  them  to  their  good  behaviour,  or  by  such 
other  means  as  they  should  think  proper.  From  the  premises  it  is 
probable  they  were  Thespians  of  home-made  production,  of  such  un- 
tutored genius  as  had  never  trod  the  stage. 

In  the  year  1754  some  real  Thespians  arrived,  called  "  Hallam's 
Company"  from  London,  including  Mrs.  Hallam  and  her  two  sons. 
In  the  month  of  March  they  obtained  license  to  act  a  few  plays  in 
Philadelphia,  conditioned  that  they  ofllered  nothing  indecent  or  im- 
moral. In  April  they  opened  their  "  new  theatre  in  Water  street" 
— in  a  store  of  William  Pluinstead's,  corner  of  the  first  alley  above 
Pine  street.  Their  first  entertainment  was  the  Fair  Penitent,  and 
Miss  in  her  Teens. — Box,  Gs.  pit,  4s.  and  gallery,  2s.  Gd.  said  to 
have  been  oflfered  "  to  a  numerous  and  polite  audience," — terms  of 
attraction  intended  for  the  next  play.     In  the  prologue  to  the  first 
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{H'rri>rni;uu-o  sdhjo  hints  a(  ilicir  iis(>riiliu!^s  iis  iiic»iiil  iiis(ructors  were 
Uiiis  inli>rct*il,  lo  wii : 

"  TtK>  oft.  wo  own,  the  slapo  with  dangerous  art. 
In  wanton  srcncs.  lias  nIayM  a  Syren's  pari, 
Vrt  iftiic  Mnsr,  nnraillirul  In  Iht  irnsi. 
Has  soiiiclnucs  stravM  trnni  what  was  pure  and  just; 
Has  she  not  oft,  willi  awful  virtue's  raije, 
J^truck  houje  at  vice,  and  nnlily  trod  the  stage  ] 
Then  as  you'd  treat  a  favourite  fair's  mistake, 
Prav  s|>are  her  foibles  for  her  virtue's  sake  : 
And  whilst  her  chastest  scenes  are  made  appear, 
^For  none  hut  such  will  fmd  admitlam-e  here) 
'rhe  muse's  friends,  we  hope,  will  join  the  cause. 
And  crown  our  best  endeavouis  with  applause." 


In  the  mean  lime  ihosp  who  dccMued  them  an  evil  to  society 
were  veiy  luiijy  in  ihsiiiltutiiiii:  i)ami)hloLs  i^raiis,  if  j)ossil)le,  lo  write 
Uiem  down.  They  oontimied,  however,  their  pUiys  till  the  month 
of  July. 

^\  0  hear  nothing  of  this  company  again  till  their  return  in  1750 ; 
tliey  then  came  in  the  month  of  July  to  a  theatre  prepared  tiie 
year  before  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Vernon  and  South  streets, 
called  the  theatre  on  "Society  Hill."  It  was  there  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city  hounds,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  city 
control,  by  city  authorities;  and  "Society  Hill"  itself  was  a  name 
only,  having  no  laws.  Great  ellbrts  were  now  made  by  the  friends 
anci  other  religious  people  to  prevent  plays  even  there ;  mucii  was 
written  and  printed  pro  and  con.  The  Presbyterian  Synod,  in 
July,  1759,  formally  addressed  the  governor  and  legislature  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  Friends  made  their  application  to  Judge  William 
Allen  to  repress  them.  His  reply  was  repulsive,  saying  he  had  got 
more  moral  virtue  from  plays  than  from  sermons.  As  a  sequel,  it 
was  long  remembered  that  the  night  the  theatre  opened,  and  to 
which  he  intended  to  be  a  gratified  spectator,  he  was  called  to 
mourn  the  death  of  his  wife.  This  first  built  theatre  was  constructed 
of  wood,  and  is  now  standing  in  the  form  of  three  dwelling-houses 
at  the  comer  of  A'ernon  and  South  streets.  The  chief  players  then 
were  Douglass,  who  married  Mrs.  Hallam ;  the  two  Hallams,  her 
sons;  and  Misses  (^lieer  and  oMorris.  Francis  Mentges,  afterwards 
an  officer  in  our  service,  was  the  dancing  performer, — while  he 
danced,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Francis.  Tlie  motto  of  the  stage 
was  '-Totus  mundis  agit  histrionem."  F.  Mentges  had  talents 
above  his  original  profession,  and  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
esteemed  a  good  officer,  and  was  continued  in  the  United  States'  ser- 
vice long  after  the  peace. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  these  comedians  had  so  far  acted  them- 
selves into  favour  as  to  need  more  room,  and  therefore  they  had  got 
themselves  ready,  by  the  year  1760,  to  open  another  theatre — a 
larger  building,  constructed  of  wood,  situated  also  in  South  street^ 
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above  Fourth  street,  and  still  keeping  within  the  line  of  Southwark 
and  beyond  the  bounds  of  city  surveillance.  The  managers  were 
Hallani  and  Henry. 

To  evade  the  law  the  bills  used  to  read — "a  Concert  of  music," 
after  which  will  be  presented  gratis  a  lecture  or  dialogue  on  the  vice 
of  scandal,  tfcc,  giving  a  few  lines  of  the  play. 

As  a  parting  measure,  in  quitting  their  former  theatre  for  the  last 
mentioned  one,  tiiey,  in  1759,  announced  their  regard  to  church  by 
proposing  to  give  the  play  of  George  Barnwell  "at  their  theatre  on 
Society  hill,"  as  a  benefit  to  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  "  for  im- 
proving the  youth  in  the  divine  art  of  psalmody  and  church  music," 
meaning  thereby  to  help  to  buy  an  organ  for  the  use  of  the  charity 
children  in  the  old  academy. 

While  the  British  occupied  Philadelpliia,  they  held  regular  plays 
in  the  Souihwark  theatre,  tiie  performers  being  officers  of  Howe's 
army, — the  box  tickets  at  one  dollar,  and  the  proceeds  used  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers.  Major  Andre  and  Captain  De- 
lancy  were  the  chief  scene  painters.  The  waterfall  scene,  drawn 
by  the  former,  continued  on  the  curtain  as  long  as  that  theatre  lasted. 
It  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago. 

When  the  theatre  was  erected  in  Chestnut  street  in  1793,  it  re- 
ceived and  retained  the  name  of  the  "New  Theatre,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Southwark  theatre,  which  afterwards  generally  was 
called  the  old  theatre.     Mr.  Wignell  was  first  manager. 

There  was  a  small  wooden  theatre,  about  the  year  1790,  on  the 
wharf  up  at  Noble  street;  it  was  turned  into  a  boat  shed.  "Jack 
Durang,"  as  Scaramouch,  is  all  that  is  remembered»by  those  who 
saw  the  company  of  that  day. 

The  reminiscences  of  the  "  old  theatre"  of  1788-98,  as  fur- 
nished by  my  fnend  Lang  Syne,  are  to  the  following  effect,  to  wit : 

"The  old  theatre  (Southwark)  was  the  only  theatre  with  a  regu- 
lar company,  all  ''Stars,'  in  the  United  States,  or  at  that  time  in  the 
new  world.  The  building,  compared  with  the  new  houses,  was  an 
ugly  ill-contrived  affair  outside  and  inside.  The  stage  lighted  by 
plain  oil  lamps  without  glasses.  The  view  from  the  boxes  was  in- 
tercepted by  large  square  wooden  pillars  supporting  the  upper  tier 
and  roof.  It  was  contended  by  many,  at  the  time,  that  the  front 
bench  in  the  gallery  was  the  best  seat  in  the  house  for  a  fair  view 
of  the  whole  stage. 

"  The  stage  box  on  the  east  side  was  decorated  with  suitable  em- 
blems for  the  reception  of  President  Washington,  whenever  he  de- 
lighted the  audience  by  his  presence;  at  whirji  time  the  Poor 
Soldier  was  invariably  played  by  his  desire.  '  Old  Hallam'  prided 
himself  on  his  unrivalled  Lord  Ogleby  in  the  Clandestine  Marriage, 
and  Mungo  in  the  Padlock.  'Old  Henry'  was  the  pride  of  the 
place  in  Irishmen.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  his  being  one  night 
in  a  passionate  part,  and  whirling  his  cane  about,  when  it  flew  out 
of  his  hand  into  the  pit,  without  doing  any  damage;  on  its  being 
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haiult'il  lo  liim,  lio  bowoil  I'lciranlly  and  said,  in  cliaractcr,  '  Failh, 
wluMJovor  I  ily  in  u  pju^sion  my  oano  Jlies?  loo.'  Anoihor;  that,  on 
boiriij  hit  with  an  oianije  from  llit^  i,'aliciy,  lie  picivotl  il  nj),  and 
bownii;  s.iid,  '  Thai's  no  Scvilh^  (civil)  oiani:;-!'.'' 

"A  sjfnlli'man  of  this  rity,  known  fanuhaily  to  the  inhabitants 
penorally  ;\s  '  .Nuk  Hammond,'  nsrd  to  play  for  his  anuisenKMil  in 
Jows.  WitjmMl's  I)arl)y  w;u<  always  beheld  with  raptnivs.  Jlodj^- 
kinson  was  the  universal  favomilc  in  Tni^eily,  Comedy,  Opera 
anil   I'arre,  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  actors  of  '  All 

U'(;/7.-,'  thai  ever  trod  the  boards.  His  Robin,  in  No  Song  No 
Supper,  anil  Wii^nell's  Darby,  in  the  Poor  Soldier,  were  rivals  in 
the  public  l.'u-?te,  and  have  never  been  ecpialled  here.  Does  none  re- 
member ?  About  this  lime  \Vi«^iiell  and  lleiiuigle  beinj}^  about  to 
build  a  new  theatre,  the  corner  stone  of  which  had  been  laid  at  the 
north-wesi  corner  of  Sixth  and  Ciiestiuit  streets,  and  Wipjnell  having 
started  '  for  England,'  to  beat  up  for  theatrical  forces,  Hallam  and 
Henrj'  made  arrangements  to  retire  from  '  Old  South'  to  New 
York,  where  an  immense  pile  of  stone  work  was  put  up  opposite  the 
Park,  for  their  reception,  as  a  theatre.  Tlie  old  company  went  out, 
and  the  new  company  came  into  public  notice,  in  the  winter  of 
1793.  The  only  house  on  the  'other  side  of  the  gutter'  at  the 
time,  was  Ooller's  Hotel,  which  was  fired  by  flames  from  Ricketts' 
Circus,  (^erected  some  years  afterwards,)  and  both  were  burnt  to  the 

round  one  evening." 
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Among  the  earliest  remembered  Custom  Houses,  and  Collectors 
of  Customs,  was  William  Peters,  Esq.,  father  of  the  late  Judge 
Peters  f  then  succeeded  Abraham  Taylor,  Esq. — these  kept  their 
oflices  at  their  own  dwellings.  Next  followed  John  Swift,  Esq., 
who  had  his  residence  and  office  in  the  house  now  Henry  Pratt's, 
in  Front  below  Race  street.  He  continued  in  office  from  the  year 
1760  to  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  first  collector  after  the  re- 
volution was  Frederick  Phile,  who  had  his  office  in  Second  street 
above  Christ  church,  vis-a-vis  the  Sorrel  Horse  inn.  From  thence 
he  removed  it  to  the  corner  of  Blackhorse  alley  and  Front  street. 
Aftei  this  the  office  was  held  by  Sharp  Delany,  Esq.,  who  dwelt  at 
the  south-east  comer  of  Walnut  and  Second  streets,  and  there  did 
the  business  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  within  my  recollection — 
these  were  "  the  days  of  small  things."  Its  next  remove  was  to 
something  greater,  to  wit :  to  "  Ross'  buildings,"  a  collection  of  two 
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or  three  good  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Front  street  below  Walnut 
street.  As  business  increased,  tlie  government  of  the  United  States 
finally  determined  on  building  the  present  large  Custom  House  in 
south  Second  street.  In  providing  for  that  location  ihey  pulled  down 
a  large  expensive  house,  not  long  built  there  by  Doctor  Hunter,  as  a 
laboratory,  &c. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  the  very  old  buildings  which  till  lately 
stood  on  Walnut  street,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Third  antl  W^alnut 
streets,  had  been  "  the  old  custom  house,"  Init  I  never  had  any 
factd  to  sustain  the  idea,  until  they  were  confirmed  to  me  by  direct 
facts  from  the  aged  Mr.  Richardson  of  the  Mint. 

Delany's  dwelling  house,  adjoined  his  custom  house,  as  above ; 
and  at  the  rear  of  his  house,  fronting  on  Dock  street,  stood  a  house 
of  lath  and  plaster,  marked  1686,  a  real  primitive ! 


BANKS. 


"  Gold  imp'd  by  thee  can  compass  greatest  things." 

Our  city  enjoys  the  pre-eminence  in  this  department  of  finance, 
as  having  been  the  first  city  in  the  union  to  establish  a  bank.  The 
first  permanent  bank  was  that  of  the  North  America  in  Chestnut 
street,  although  it  is  also  true  that  there  was  an  earlier  one  called 
"  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,"  established  by  some  patriotic  gentle- 
men in  1780,  for  the  avowed  temporary  purpose  of  "  supplying  the 
army  of  the  United  States  with  provisions  for  two  months" — creating 
thereby  a  specie  subscription  of  ^^300,000,  by  about  ninety  persons, 
and  the  two  highest  subscriptions  by  Robert  Morris  and  Blair 
M'Clenachan — J?10,000  each.  The  particulars  of  this  bank  may 
be  seen  in  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  ii,  p.  250. 

The  Bank  of  iXorth  America,  founded  in  1781  by  Congress,  began 
its  career  of  specie  with  coin  sent  out  from  France,  at  the  instance 
of  Robert  Morris,  by  Mr.  De  Chaumont — it  was  landed  at  Boston. 
This  fact  was  told  me  by  Mrs.  Morris  not  long  since.  She  also  told 
nie  that  the  same  generous  friend,  Mr.  De  Chaumont,  extended  to 
her  an  annual  pension,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  live  without 
assistance  from  others.  From  the  government  iier  husband  had  so 
nobly  served  she  received  no  succours.  Coin  sent  to  this  country  to 
pay  the  French  army,  and  not  a  little  left  among  us  by  the  British 
enemy,  was  sufficiendy  present  to  form  a  starting  specie  basis. 

On  page  248  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  City  Librarj-  is  an  exhi- 
bition of  a  small  "one  penny  bill"  of  tiie  Baidc  of  North  America, 
of  the  year  1789.  It  is  to  be  sure  a  small  exbibit  of  a  National 
Bank,  but  it  had  much  greater  concerns;  and  its  history,  as  an 
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rvnitual  rr.'Jt(Uor  o(  sdund  nvtlii  and  a  c^nod  circnlatiiiur  incdimn,  is 
nirrady  (ainiliar  lo  llit«  piililir.     'I'lic  lilllc  hill  reads — 

"  Tlu*  Prcsidfiit  and  I  )irc(Mors  of  ilic  IJaiik  of  ^'orlii  America  pro- 
mise to  \M\\  lo  the  Itearer,  on  demand,  om-  ninelielli  of  a  dollar, 

"  Aii^^itsf,  ITS'.).  'I'kncii  Kha.ncis,  Cos/tirr." 

Hut  it  was  issued  lo  supply  eliani;e  at  a  time  that  cnpjwrs  were 
drlKistil,  and  had  to  Ix*  rejeeled.  'I'he  eorpoiation  of  iNew  ^'ork 
issued  similar  little  hills. 

The  iiexl  Bank,  the  I 'ennsyh  nm'a,  wjis  orip^innlly  located  in  Lodge 
alley,  (,the  snine  now  called  Hank  street")  in  a  three  story  donhlc  front 
hriek  house,  wliieh  had  once  heen  a  dislinu:uished  lodt^niiii^  jiouse  by 
Mrs.  Sword  and  Mrs.  liiodeau.  'I\i  rear  the  jnesenl  stalely  marble 
l>ank,  they  |)u1IihI  down  sev(Mal  houses  which  had  tliems(;lves  once 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  "  i:;reat  ihiiii^s"  in  (heir  early  day.  Tiie 
fads  oftnoerninij  them  is  all  that  is  intended  in  this  notice,  to  wit: 

On  Second  street,  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Lodge  alley,  stood 
I).  Ciriscom's  house,  of  anti(juated  construction,  called  in  an  old 
Almanac  "the  first  built  house  of  brick  erected  in  Philadelphia;"* 
adj«)ining  to  it,  southward,  stood  the  house  of  James  Logan,  Jun,, 
bouirht  of  TlK)mas  Storey,  who  derived  it  from  the  first  owner,  Ed- 
ward Shippen,  Sen.  It  was  a  large  house  of  double  front,  and  a 
great  disjilay  of  dormer  windows,  with  ^i\q.  or  six  steps  ascent.  These 
two  buildings  occupied  the  whole  present  front  of  the  bank.  The 
latter  had  *'  the  privilege  of  the  wharf  on  the  dock,  at  Dock  creek,  for 
ever!"  On  the  Lodge  alley,  westw'ard  of  the  former  bank  there, 
stood  the  Masonic  Lodge,  The  house  which  had  been  Shippen'g 
and  Storey's  was  thus  described  in  1T07-S,  by  Samuel  Preston,  in 
liis  letter  to  Jonathan  Dickinson,  then  in  Jamaica,  to  wit:  "In 
choosing  thee  a  house  I  am  most  inclined  to  Thomas  Storey's — it 
adjoins  to  David  Lloyd's,  [originally  Griscom's,  '  directly  opposite 
lo  Xorris' '  slate-house] — it  is  most  like  Edward  Shippen's,  [where 
is  now  Wain's  row]  but  larger — a  story  higher,  and  neatlier  finished, 
with  garden,  out-houses,  &c.,  [down  to  Dock  creek]  and  I  know  it 
will  suit,  or  none  in  Philadelphia.  The  rent  is  prodigious  high — he 
asks  ^70.     I  offer  ^'50,  and  rather  than  fail  will  give  J^'IO  more," 

The  present  Girard's  Bank,  built  originally  for  the  first  Bank  of  the 
Lnited  States,  was  erected  upon  what  had  been  the  rear  of  Pemberton's 
fine  garden,  upon  ground  much  lower  than  the  present  Third  street. 

The  Philadelphia  Bank  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  inn  called  the 
Cross  Keys,  an  antiquated  house,  with  dou])le  hipped  roof,  fronting 
on  Fourth  street,  and  having  a  range  of  stables  at  the  Fourth  street 
side.  It  had  a  heavy  brick  portico  at  the  front  door,  and  the  house 
stood  out  far  upon  Chestnut  street  pavement. 

\\  here  the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States  now  stands  was 
once  Xorris's  house  and  gardens,  once  much  distinguished  as  a  beau- 
tiful place  "  out  of  town." 

*  Lced's  Almanac,  printed  by  W.  Bradford,  New  York,  1694,  says,  it  is  now  eleven 
years  since  Andrew  Griscom  built  the  first  brick  house  in  Philadelphia. 
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NORTH   END. 


Ix  early  times,  "  North  End"  was  the  common  name  given  to  the 
Northern  Liberties,  when  having  its  only  road  out  Front  street.  In 
the  present  notice  it  will  include  the  region  of  Cohocksinc  creek 
over  to  Kensington,  and  westward  over  the  forn)er  Campington. 
The  object  is  to  bring  back  to  tiie  mind's  eye  "  its  face  of  nature,  ere 
banished  and  estranged"  by  improvement. 

The  whole  region  was  originally  jiatented  to  Jurian  Hartsfielder, 
in  1(376,  by  Governor  Andros,  of  New  York  government.  In  ten 
years  after\vards  he  sold  out  to  D.  Pegg  his  whole  three  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  extending  from  Cohocksinc  creek,  ids  northern  line,  to 
Pegg's  run,  his  southern  line.  That  part  beyond  Cohocksinc,  north- 
ward, which  came  under  Penn's  patent,  was  bought,  in  1718,  by  J. 
Dickinson,  (say  495  acres,)  at  2Gs.  8d.  sterling,  and  extending 
from  the  present  Fairhill  estate  over  to  Bush  hill.  Part  of  the  same 
estate  has  been  known  in  more  modern  times  as  "  Masters'  estate  and 
farm,"  and  some  of  it  is  now.  in  possession  of  Turner  Camac,  Esq., 
who  married  Masters'  daughter. 

The  primitive  state  of  the  Nortli  End,  near  the  Coliocksinc  creek, 
is  expressed  in  a  petition  of  the  year  1701,  of  the  country  inhabitants 
(one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  number,)  of  Germantown,  Abington, 
&.C.,  praying  the  Governor  and  Council  for  a  settled  road  into  the 
the  city,  and  alleging  that  "  they  have  lately  been  obliged  to  go  round 
ne>v  fences,  from  time  to  time  set  up  in  the  road  by  Daniel  Pegg  and 
Thomas  Sison,"*  for  that  as  they  cleared  their  land,  they  drove  the 
travellers  out  into  uneven  roads,  and  very  dangerous  for  carls  to  pass 
upon.  They  therefore  pray  "  a  road  may  be  laid  out  from  the  corner 
of  Sison's  fence  straight  over  (he  creek  [meaning  the  Cohocksinc, 
and  also  called  Stacey's  creek,]  to  (he  comer  of  John  Stacey's  field, 
and  aftenvards  to  divide  into  two  branches — one  to  Germantown,  and 
the  other  to  Frankford."  They  add  also  (hat  Germantown  road  is 
most  travelled — taking  thereby  much  lime  and  meal  from  three 
mills,  with  much  malt,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood,  timber,  &c.  At 
the  same  time  they  notice  the  site  of  the  present  long  stone  bridge 
and  causeway  over  to  Kensington,  by  saying  "  they  had  measured 
tlie  road  that  is  called  the  Frankford  road,  over  the  long  bridge  from 
about  the  then  part  of  the  tobacco  field,  to  a  broad  stone  upon  Thomas 
Sison's  hill  near  his  fence,  and  find  it  to  be  three  hundred  and  eighty 
perches,  and  from  thence  to  (he  lower  corner  of  John  Stacey's  field 
to  the  aforesaid  tobacco  field  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  perches, 

•  The  name  was  spelt  Tison  in  another  place. 
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l>»*s!i(lo  (nlon?')  tlio  niradow  and  crcfk  by  Jt)liii  Slncoy's  fiol(|,nii(l  of 
tho  lattt-r  \v«'  had  llir  disadvanlai^c  of  (he  woods,  liaviiij^  no  hn<;  (o 
go  by.  and  findiii!^  a  jjood  road  all  the  way  and  very  i;ood  fasi  lands." 
I  infer  from  this  jXMition  (now  in  ihc  Lo«j^an  colleclion)  (hat  (hey 
desiri'd  (he  discontinuance  of  (he  (hen  road  over  (he  long  liridge  to 
Frankford,*  and  (hat  bodi  (Jerniantown  and  Frankford  niigh(  be  in 
one,  un(il  (hey  passed  over  (he  ('ohocksinc  creek  on  (he  present 
(Jerniantown  road,  and  (hen  (he  Frankford  road  sli(tuld  diverge,  "by 
ns  near  a  road,  having  fast  land  all  along." 

A  le((er  of  Robert  Fairnian's,  of  (he  'M\h  of  S  nio.,  1711,  to 
Jonadian  Dickinson,  sj>eaks  of  his  having  a  por(ion  of  (hirteen  acres 
of  his  land  next  (he  Coxon  creek  (( ■ohocksinc)  and  in  Shackaniaxo.f 
In  anodier  letter  of  th(^  I'ith  of  3  nic,  1715,  he  says,  "  the  old  road 
and  the  bridge  to  it  being  so  decayed  and  dangerous  for  passengers, 
my  brother  Thomas,  willi  Thomas  Masters,  and  others,  thought  it 
proj>er  to  move  your  court  for  a  new  road,  which  being  granted,  a 
new  bridge  w  as  made  and  (he  road  laid  out,  and  timl)cr  for  the  bridge 
was  cut  from  my  plantation  next  the  creek  ;  but  not  being  finished 
before  my  brother  Thomas  died,  has  been  since  laid  aside,  and  the 
old  briilge  and  road  repaired  and  used — thus  cutting  through  that 
land  of  mine  and  his,  so  as  to  leave  it  common  and  open  to  cattle, 
Arc,  notwithstanding  the  new  road  would  have  been  a  better  route. 
This  has  proceeded  from  the  malice  jof  some  who  were  piqued  at 
my  brother." 

In  the  year  1713,  the  Grand  Jury,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  state 
of  the  causeway  and  bridge  over  the  Cohocksinc,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing (o  "  the  Governor's  mill," — where  is  now  Craig's  manufactory — 
recommended  that  a  tax  of  one  pence  per  pound  be  laid  "  to  repair 
the  road  at  the  new  bridge  by  (he  Governor's  mill,  and  for  other 
purposes."  In  1739  the  said  mill  took  fire  and  was  burnt  down. 
It  was  thought  it  occurred  from  the  wadding  of  guns  fired  at  wild 
pigeons. 

This  mill  seems  to  have  been  all  along  an  ill  adventure;  for 
James  Logan,  in  1702,  speaking  of  the  Governor's  two  mills,  says, 
"  those  unhappy  expensive  mills  have  cost  since  his  departure  up- 
wards of  ^200  in  dry  money.  They  both  go  these  ten  days.  The 
"  Town  Mill,"  (now  Craig's  place,)  after  throwing  away  £loO  upon 
her,  does  exceedingly  well,  and  of  a  small  one  is  equal  to  any  in 
the  province."     The  other  mill  alluded  to  was  at  Chester. 

In  1739,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith  and  her  horse  were  both  drowned 
"  near  the  long  bridge  in  the  Northern  Liberties."  "  'Twas  supposed 
it  occurred  by  her  horse  attempting  to  drink  at  that  place  where  the 


•  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  long  bridge  may  have  been  one  on  piles  directly 
out  Front  street  as  it  now  runs,  as  such  piles  were  there  in  my  youth,  and  a  narrow 
causeway.  It  was  either  the  remains  of  old  time,  or  it  had  been  made  by  the  British 
army  when  they  flooded  that  land. 

j  Thus  determining,  as  I  presume,  that  Shackamaxon  began  at  Cohocksinc  creek,  and 
went  up  to  Gunner's  creek. 
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water  is  vety  deep."  At  the  same  causeway  was  quicksand,  in  which 
a  horse  and  cliair  and  man  all  sank ! 

When  the  long  stone  bridge  was  built,  in  1790,  (its  date  is  marked 
thereon  and  done  by  Senders,)  they  came,  at  the  foot  of  the  foimda- 
tion,  to  several  curiosities,  descril)ed  to  me  by  those  who  saw  them, 
to  wit : — a  hickory  hand-cu.T,  perfecdy  sound — several  leaden  weights, 
for  weighing — a  quantity  of  copper  farthings,  and  a  stone  hollowed 
out  like  a  box,  and  having  a  lid  of  the  same. 

Old  Mr.  Wfiger  (the  father  of  the  present  Wagers,)  and  Major 
Kissell  have  both  declared,  that  as  much  as  sixty -six  to  sixty-eight 
years  ago  tliey  had  seen  small  vessels,  with  falling  masts,  go  up  the 
Cohocksinc  creek  witii  grain  to  the  Globe  mill — the  same  before 
called  the  Governor's  mill.  Old  Captain  Potts,  who  lived  near  there, 
told  me  the  same  thing  when  I  was  a  bo3\ 

VVhile  the  British  army  occupied  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1777 
and  '7S,  they  dammed  in  all  the  Cohocksinc  meadows,  so  as  to  lay 
them  all  under  water  from  the  river,  and  thus  produced  to  themselves 
a  water  barrier  of  defence  in  connexion  with  their  line  of  redoubts 
across  the  north  end  of  the  city.  Their  only  road,  and  gate  of  egress 
and  ingress  northward,  was  at  the  head  of  Front  street  where  it  parts 
to  Germantown,  and  by  Kensington  to  Frankford. 

On  the  29di  July,  1S24,  the  course  of  the  Cohocksinc  creek  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  heaviest  and  most  sudden  torrent  of  rain  ever 
before  remembered.  The  water  rested  four  feet  on  the  lower  floor  of 
Craig's  factory.  White's  dwelling  house  had  nine  inches  depth  on  its 
lower  floor.  It  flowed  four  feet  above  the  crown  of  the  arch  of  the 
bridge  at  Second  street.  All  this  unprecedented  flood  was  occasioned  by 
three  hours  of  rain  at  midnight.  The  general  desolation  that  was  pre- 
sented at  daylight  will  be  long  remembered  by  tliose  who  witnessed  it. 

Formerly,  the  Delaware  made  great  inroad  upon  the  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cohocksinc,  making  there  a  large  and  shallow  bay, 
extending  from  Point  Pleasant  down  to  Warder's  long  wharf,  near 
Green  street.  It  is  but  about  thirty-six  years  since  the  river  came  up 
daily  close  to  the  houses  on  Front  and  Coates'  street,  and  at  Coates' 
street  the  dock  there,  made  by  Budd's  wharfed  yard,  came  up  to  the 
line  of  Front  street.  All  the  area  of  the  bay  (then  without  the  pre- 
sent street  east  of  Front  street,  and  having  none  of  the  wharves  now 
there,)  was  an  immense  plane  of  spatterdocks,  nearly  out  to  the  end 
of  Warder's  wharf,  and  on  a  line  with  Point  Pleasant.  The  lower 
end  of  Coates'  street  was  then  lower  than  now ;  and  in  freshets  the 
river  laid  across  Front  street.  All  the  ten  or  twelve  houses  north  of 
Coates'  street,  on  the  east  side,  were  built  on  made  ground,  and  their 
little  yards  were  supported  with  wharf  logs,  and  bush  willows  as 
trees.  The  then  mouth  of  Cohocksinc  was  a  wooden  drawbridge, 
then  the  only  communication  to  Kensington,  which  crossed  at  Leib's 
house  opposite  to  Poplar  lane ;  from  Uience  a  raised  causeway  ran 
across  to  Point  Pleasant.  The  stone  bridge  north  of  it,  leading  to 
Kensington,  was  not  then  in  existence.     On  the  outside  of  tliis 
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cnuscwny  llio  river  rovrrcd,  and  spath'rdocks  oiow,  niid  o\\  (he  iiisiide 
there  was  a  irieat  extent  of  marshy  mdiind  aht'Mialcly  wet  and  dry, 
with  the  ehl)inu;  and  llowin'j;  of  the  li(h';  the  creek  was  enihankcd 
on  the  east  siile.  The  marsh  was  j)r()hal>Iy  two  humhtul  feet  wid<; 
where  the  eausewny  at  the  slohe  luidyc,  now  run;^.  'I'hc  hrauch  of 
this  ereck  which  rnii  up  to  the  CJlohe  niill,  [on  the  phicc  now  used 
ns  Cmii^'s  cotton  manufactoiy,]  was  formerly  dcc[)er  than  now. 
\N"here  it  crosses  iSeconil  street,  at  the  stone  hridirt^  north  of  Pophu" 
lauo,  there  wns  in  my  time  a  n)neh  h)wer  road,  and  the  river  water, 
in  linu*  of  freshets,  used  to  overllow  the  low  lots  on  each  sid(!  of  it. 
The  houses  near  the  causeway,  and  wliieh  were  there  thirty-six  years 
lUjo,  are  now  one  siory  hiuied  umh-r  t^round.  The  marsh  "grounds 
of  L'ohocksinc  used  to  atl'ord  «xood  sliooting  for  woodcock  and  snipe, 
Ac.  The  roml  beyond,  "  being  Front  street  continued,"  and  tlie 
bridge  thereon,  is  all  made  over  this  marsh  within  the  hist  twenty-six 
years;  also,  the  road  leading  from  the  stone  bridge  across  Front  to 
Second  street — the  hill,  to  form  that  road,  has  been  cut  down  full 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  was  used  to  lill  up  the  Front  street 
causeway  to  the  York  road,  *fcc.  The  region  of  country  to  the 
north  of  this  place  and  of  Globe  mill,  over  to  Fourth  street  mill 
dam,  w;is  formerly  fill  iu  grass  commons,  with  scarcely  a  single 
house  or  fence  thereon,  and  was  a  very  great  resort  for  shooting  kill- 
deer  and  snipe.  It  was  said  the  British  had  burned  up  all  the  former 
fences,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  no  attempt  was  made  to  renew 
them.  On  these  couunons  bull  baiting  sometimes  occurred,  and 
many  military  trainings.  None  of  the  present  ropewalks  were  thou 
there ;  but  one  ran  where  Poplar  lane  now  lies,  from  Front  to 
Second  street — that  not  having  been  a  street  lill  within  thirty-five 
years  ago.  The  British  redoubts  remained  till  lately — one  on  the 
Delaware  bank  in  a  line  with  the  stone-bridge  street — then  no  houses 
were  near  it ;  now  it  is  all  built  up,  and  streets  are  run  w'here  none 
were  seen.  The  next  redoubt,  west,  stood  in  an  open  grass  lot  of 
Captain  Potts,  on  Second  street,  and  in  front  of  where  St.  John's 
Methodist  church  now  stands.  [John  street  was  not  tjien  run  there.] 
Another  redoubt  stood  on  Poplar  lane  and  south-west  comer  of  Sixth 
street, — another  back  of  Bush  Hill  house,  and  another  was  on  Fair- 
mount, — another  on  the  hill  south  of  High  street,  where  the  water- 
works were  located.  Barriers  of  trees  and  stockades  extended  from 
one  redoubt  to  another.  All  the  Cohocksinc  marsh  is  now  filled  up 
and  built  upon,  and  an  immense  long  wharf  and  a  bridge  from  it  is 
made  to  join  a  street  to  Kensington. 

There  was  a  creek  or  inlet  of  water,  as  told  to  me  by  the  aged 
John  Brown,  which  went  up  from  the  river  at  the  north  side  of 
Coates'  street  and  Front  street,  and  thence  westward  over  Second 
street  at  midway  from  Coates'  to  Brown  street  (named  after  this 
Brown,  who  is  a  large  owner)  up  to  the  south  side  of  Coates'  burial 
ground.  Up  this  creek  he  has  gone  in  a  boat  as  high  as  Second 
street,  and  gadiered  wild  plums  from  small  trees  which  overhung 
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the  sides  of  it;  this  was  only  clone  in  times  of  floods.  At  the  burial 
place  were  several  springs,  and  all  the  vaults  there  have  sinks  in 
them  to  drain  olT  the  water.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  several 
springy  pieces  of  ground  lay  under  the  present  St.  John's  church 
there. 

From  Coates'  street  to  two  hundred  feet  up  Front  street,  it  used 
to  be  formerly  overflowed  from  the  river,  even  after  the  causeway 
there  was  formed.  John  Brown  has  seen  boys  many  times  ferrying* 
passengers  up  and  down  Front  street  in  times  of  spring-tides.  Before 
the  causeway  was  fonned  spatterdocks  grew  there,  and  the  tide 
flowed  in  there  as  high  as  Budd  street. 

I  remember  that  when  the  present  Butler's  row,  near  the  said 
creek,  was  built,  the  cellar  foundations  were  begun  upon  the  then 
surface,  and  the  ground  was  then  filled  up  around  them  one  story 
high.  Between  this  low  ground  and  Coates'  street  was  a  descending 
hill,  and  on  that  hill,  a  friend,  aged  06  years,  tells  me  they  used  to 
dig  deep  pits,  in  his  boyhood,  in  search  of  pirates'  money.  The 
same  they  did  also  at  Pegg's  run  from  Front  to  Third  street. 

At  the  spot  of  ground  east  of  Oak  street,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
what  was  called  Warder's  wharf,  then  a  water  dock  for  vessels,  (now 
firm  ground)  a  young  woman  of  good  connexions  was  driven  into 
the  river  there  at  night  and  stoned  and  drowned  by  some  miscreants 
who  had  abused  her  person.  It  occurred  about  forty-five  years  ago, 
and  the  perpetrators  have  never  since  been  found  out.  It  was  then 
a  very  forlorn  place  at  night. 

There  were  no  wagon-pavements  in  any  part  of  the  Nortliern 
Liberties  till  within  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  in  many  streets 
within  twenty  years ;  several  of  the  present  streets  were  not  even 
run,  and  of  course  there  were  no  houses  Ijuilt.  Thus  Fourth,  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets  from  Vine  or  Pegg's  run  out  to  the  Gemiantowii 
road  are  all  opened,  and  the  bridges  built  thereon,  and  the  low  grounds 
filled  up  (some  places  running  over  deep  brick-kiln  ponds  and 
gullies,  ifcc.)  within  the  last  twenty-two  and  twenty-six  years.  The 
market  houses  from  Coates'  street  to  Poplar  lane,  were  only  begun 
thirty-six  years  ago,  and  the  northern  end  was  finished  within 
twenty  years.  The  Presbyterian  church,  at  the  corner  of  Coates' 
and  Second  streets,  and  the  Episcopal  at  the  corner  of  St.  John 
street,  and  the  Methodist  church  at  the  north  end  of  St.  John  street, 
are  all  within  twenty-eight  years.  The  Baptist  church,  now  on 
Budd  street  near  Noble  street,  is  placed  on  a  street  now  opened  down 
to  Vine  street,  which  was  not  even  run  (and  when  it  did,  it  run  down 
some  small  houses)  twenty-six  years  ago.  Old  Fourth  street  was, 
indeed,  an  old  road,  and  was  called  the  Old  York  road  before  the 
Revolution. 

Within  forty-five  years  the  whole  of  Third  street  from  Noble  lane 
up  to  Coates'  street,  out  westward  from  thence,  was  all  in  grass  lots, 
commons,  or  ponds.  At  the  north-cast  comer  of  Green  and  Old 
Fourth  streets  was  a  great  skating  pond,  and  near  it,  towards  Third 
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stropi,  was  nntXluT.  Ponds  Wfir,  also  hryoiul  I'oiirlli  sdvpl.  Tlicse 
IkuI  l»t'fr»  iliiij  owl  lor  Itiicks  in  fornicr  years.  The  Morlliern  l,il)cr- 
tifs  Were  ini-or|>oiaI<'il  in  1S(.I3. 

Mr.  John  Hrown  lohl  lue  thai  all  the  K)ls  on  the  weslern  siile  of 
Seconil  street,  from  Cireeii  to  Coules'  street,  were  originally  let  for 
lower  ijionnil  rents  than  will  pay  the  present  taxes,  so  that  they 
were  virtually  lost  to  the  priniitivt^  owners. 

Thomas  Hradfonl  sjmlve  of  his  s(»metimcs  visitini;  what  was  railed 
Coales'  woods;  they  consisted  of  four  or  five  acres,  near  about  the 
present  L'oates'  hfnial  ground,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  lirown  and 
Thinl  streets.  The  most  of  it  was  cut  down  by  (he  lale  Colonel 
C'oalos,  for  pocket  money,  when  he  was  young.  Another  aged 
gentleman,  W.  W.,  informed  me  (hat  he  used  to  go  out  to  (he 
neighhourhood  of  Hohin  I  Food,  on  Poplar  lane,  to  gather  chestnuts 
ami  hickory  nuts,  there  being  there  plenty  of  such  trees  when  he 
Avas  a  youth — say  seven(y-rive  years  ago.  Mr.  John  Brown  said 
that  in  his  youth  (he  woods  (hereabout  were  so  far  primitive  and 
wild,  as  that  he  and  other  boys  used  to  go  there  of  nights  with  a  dog 
to  tree  rackoons,  and  then  shake  them  oil'  to  let  (he  dog  seize  them. 

1711  Thomas  Penn  laid  out  (he  plot  up  town,  at  Callowhill 
s(rect  and  Cabal  lane,  for  a  market  house  and  town,  and  endeavoured 
to  have  the  adjacent  lots  sold.  "  Arbuckle's  Row,"  along  Callowhill 
glree(,  and  (he  market  houses  were  made  in  consequence,  but  none 
of  (hem  answered.  It  was  then  a  speculation  too  far  off  from 
Philadelphia. 

In  1743  the  scheme  was  also  first  projected  of  making  a  Second 
street  over  Pegg's  marsh — called  then  "  (he  Swamp" — but  it  did  not 
quickl}^  take. 

Since  my  edition  of  1S30  this  North  End,  far  out  in  the  Northern 
Liberties,  Kensington,  and  in  Spring  Garden  and  Penn  Township, 
has  been  very  fully  built  up  with  excellent  new  houses — thus 
efTacing  all  appearance  of  former  commons. 


SOUTH  END  AND  SOCIETY  HILL. 


The  southern  section  of  the  city,  although  incoi^porated  nine  years 
earlier  than  the  Northern  Liberties — say  in  1794 — did  not  make  such 
rapid  improvements.  About  the  New  Market  square  the  change,  as 
a  place  of  business,  has  been  greatest,  occasioned  in  part  by  the 
lengthening  of  the  market  house,  building  it  up  from  Lombard  street 
to  Pine  street,  and  by  the  increase  of  wealthy  population  out  Pine  and 
other  southern  streets.     Forty-five  years  ago  no  dry -goods,  hardware, 
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or  fancy  stores,  as  now  (hero,  were  then  seen.  Thirty  five  years  og-o 
none  of  the  streets  below  South  street  runnini]^  westward,  were  hiid 
out  beyond  Fifth  street;  and  Catharine  and  Uueen  streets  were 
only  laid  out  as  far  as  Second  street.  All  beyond  was  commons  or 
fenced  lots.  The  south-western  part  of  the  city  was  always  a  iioodin 
town,  with  a  surplus  popidation  of  the  baser  sort;  and  the  general 
level  of  the  ground  there  was  lower  than  the  general  level  now  re- 
quired for  Southwark,  especially  all  that  part  lying  soutli  of  Pine 
street  and  westward  of  Sixth  street.  ■Numerous  houses  still  there 
show  the  streets  now  raised  above  their  door  sills  one  or  two  steps. 
Toward  the  river  side,  however,  the  ground  was  high,  so  much  so, 
that  along  Swanson  street  from  below  Almond  street,  the  oldest 
houses  now  remaining  there  show  themselves  much  higher  than  the 
present  level  of  the  street.  From  this  cause  the  old  house  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Swanson  and  Almond  streets  may  be  seen  to 
have  its  original  cellar,  once  under  ground,  now  at  least  ten  feet  out 
of  ground  ;  and  several  houses  now  on  western  side  of  Swanson 
street,  below  there,  may  be  seen  to  have  a  high  ascent  of  steps. 
Similar  notices  may  be  made  of  houses  north  of  Catharine  and 
Queen  streets,  which  show  that  their  doors,  once  on  the  ground  lloor, 
are  now  in  their  second  stories.  The  same,  too,  may  be  seen  of 
houses  in  Front  and  Penn  streets  below  South  street.  At  one  time 
a  great  portion  of  the  south-western  end  of  Southwark  belonged  to 
Edward  Shippen.  In  the  year  1730,  after  his  death,  his  estate  was 
advertised  as  containing  "240  acres  on  the  south  side  of  said  city." 

Southwark,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  market 
house,  by  Pine  and  South  streets,  was  so  new  and  unsettled  as  late 
as  the  year  1767,  that  then  we  see  public  advertisement  is  made  by 
Joseph  Wharton  and  others,  proposing  to  bestow  lots  "  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religion,  learning,  and  industry,"  and,  sub  rosa,  to  benefit 
themselves,  by  making  grants  of  lots  for  school  houses,  meeting 
houses,  and  market  houses ;  saying  also  that  the  market  place  was 
already  fixed  upon,  having  a  length  of  1200  feet,  and  a  width  of 
100  feet. 

By  this  fact  we  learn  the  measures  whicli  were  taken  to  hasten 
the  improvement  of  the  South  End,  and  to  convert  the  former  com- 
mons of  Society  Hill  into  something  more  productive  to  the  land- 
holders.* Before  this  time  it  had  been  the  locality  for  field  trainings 
or  for  field  preachings,  and  before  Penn  street  was  formed  through 
the  high  bluff  formerly  along  the  line  of  that  street,  the  flag  stafiT 
possessed  the  ground  a  little  north  of  South  street,  to  designate  the 
Water  Battery  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  bank. 

As  late  as  the  year  17.50  there  was  a  place  called  "  the  Vineyard," 

•  Mr.  Powel,  who  dwelt  there  about  that  time,  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  the 
market  there  used  to  give  out  he  would  buy  ail  the  l)uttcr  which  should  be  loft  unsold 
on  market  days.  His  ancestor,  Samuel  Powcl,  built  the  row  of  houses  on  the  P'lrfh 
side  of  Pine  street,  east  of  Second  street;  and  although  three  stories,  they  brought  but 
£  1 5  rent,  eighty  years  ago ! 
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(ind  soinotimrs  "  Slnnly,"  [Williani  Stanly  was  an  orii^iiial  piiicliascr 
of  fivo  ilunisiiiul  aor«'s,J  which  helony;fil  ihcn  (o  Ildwanl  Jones,  anil 
coniaint'il  <M<,'hl  ami  i\  half  aoros  of  meadow,  oirhard  and  <;aii|en, 
havim:  iu-*  i^arden  front  on  the  south  side  of  South  street,  not  far 
from  S«eond  street,  an  ahundanre  of  eherries  and  j)eaehes,  and  ii 
g]K\eious  house  witji  a  j)ia/.za  on  its  eastern  and  southern  sidi's. 

Anthony  C'ulhhert,  l-'iSt].,  now  ai,n'd,  reineinhers  \vh(;n  woods  were 
poncial  in  Soulhwark  fioni  Third  and  Fourth  streets  to  Schuylkill, 
nnd  when  a  ropewalk  extended  from  Almond  street  and  Second 
slrocl  westward.  Mrs.  II.  S.,  now  SS,  rememhers  gathering  whortle- 
berries at  the  new  market  plaL*e,  and  hlackberries  at  the  corner  of 
Pine  and  Fourth  slreeti?. 

"  Society  Hdi,"  a  name  once  so  prevalent  for  all  the  region  south 
of  Pine  street,  even  down  to  the  Swedes'  church,  has  been  discon- 
linued  for  the  last  sixty-eight  or  seventy-eight  years.  In  olden  time 
we  used  to  read  of  "  Cherry  Garden  on  Society  Hill,"  die"  Friends' 
Meeting  on  Society  Hill,"  the  "  Theatre  (in  1759)  on  Society  Hill," 
"  George  Wells'  place  on  Society  Hill,  near  Uie  Swedes'  church,"  &c. 
The  name,  we  take  for  granted,  was  derived  from  the  "Free 
Society  of  Traders,"  who  originally  owned  all  the  land  "  from  river 
to  river,  lying  between  Spruce  and  Pine  streets,''  including  of  course 
part  of  the  promiment  hill  once  a  knoll  at  and  about  Pine  and  Front 
streets.  The  aged  Thomas  Bradford,  however,  suggests  that  it  took 
its  name  from  the  Welsh  Society  of  Landholders,  who,  he  says,  once 
had  a  residence  there  in  a  large  long  building  made  by  them.  As 
I  never  met  with  any  other  mention  of  such  a  Society  and  building, 
I  can  only  speak  of  it  as  his  opinion. 

From  Robert  Yenable,  a  black  man,  aged  ninety  four,  I  learned 
the  following  facts : 

"  The  flag  staff"  on  Society  Hill  stood  near  the  bank,  cast  side 
of  Front  street,  precisely  between  Pine  and  Union  streets.  Had  not 
heard  of  a  battery  near  it.  Whitfield  preached  on  the  ground 
below  Pine  street.  He  said  he  heard  and  saw  him  often ;  had  great 
crowds;  Friends  did  not  like  his  waj-s,  but  some  Friends  joined  him. 
"  They  w^io  built  the  old  Academy  for  him,  hoped  thereby  to  keep 
him  here  among  them  always."  He  could  hear  Whitfield  preaching 
on  Society  Hill,  by  the  flag  staff,  coiner  of  Pine  and  Front,  while 
he,  (Robert)  stood  in  his  yard  in  Walnut  street  near  Front  street, 
not  as  to  sense,  but  sound. 

Since  my  former  edition  of  1830,  the  South  End  has  extended 
southward  and  westward,  with  numerous  well  constructed  houses, — 
The  former  commons  being  now  no  longer  open, — nor  requiring  any 
particular  notice  of  mine. 
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WESTERN  COMMONS. 


Within  the  short  period  of  forty  years  of  the  memory  of  the 
writer,  the  progress  of  change  and  improvement  in  the  western 
l)oiMuls  of  the  city  has  heen  very  great.  If  we  taice  a  survey  of 
that  section  of  the  city  lying  soiuh  of  Walnut  street  and  westward 
of  Sixth  street,  we  shall  say  that  it  does  not  exceed  thirty-five  years 
since  all  the  houses  out  Walnut  street  were  huilt,  astill  shorter  period 
for  those  out  Spruce  street,  and  still  later  than  either  out  Pine  street. 
Before  the  houses  were  built  they  were  generally  open  commons, 
clothed  with  short  grass  for  cows  and  swine,  &c. 

When  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Spruce  streets  was  built,  it  was  deemed  far  out  of  town, — a  long  and 
muddy  walk,  for  there  were  then  no  streets  paved  near  to  it,  and 
no  houses  were  then  nigh.  From  this  neighbourhood  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  then  having  its  front  of  access  on  its  eastern  gate, 
was  quite  beyond  civilization.  There  were  not  streets  enough 
marked  through  the  waste  lots  in  the  western  parts  of  the  city  to  tell 
a  traveller  on  what  square  he  was  traveUing.  Jamestown  weeds 
and  briers  then  abounded. 

We  shall  be  within  bounds  to  say,  that  35  years  ago  so  few  owners 
enclosed  their  lots  towards  Schuylkill,  that  the  street  roads  of  Walnut, 
Spruce,  and  Pine  streets,  &c.,  could  not  be  traced  by  the  eye  beyond 
Broad  street,  and  even  that  was  then  known  but  upon  paper  drafts. 
Roads  traversed  the  commons  at  the  convenience  of  the  traveller; 
and  brick  kilns  and  their  ponds  were  the  chief  enclosures  or  settle- 
ments that  you  saw.  The  whole  area,  however,  was  very  verdant, 
and  of  course  agreeable  in  summer. 

The  ground  forming  the  scpiare  from  Chestnut  street  to  Walnut 
street,  and  from  Sixth  to  Seventh  streets,  was  all  a  grass  meadow 
under  fence,  down  to  the  year  1794,*  when  it  was  sold  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Gilpin  and  Fisher  families.  On  the  Chestnut  street 
side  it  was  high,  and  had  steps  of  ascent  cut  into  the  bank,  and 
across  it  went  a  footpath  as  a  short  cut  to  the  Almshouse  out  Spruce 
street;  towards  the  Walnut  street  side,  the  ground  declined,  so  as  in 
winter  to  form  a  little  ice-pond  for  the  skaters  near  the  north-west 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets.  On  page  238  of  my  MS. 
Annals  in  the  City  Library,  is  a  picture  of  a  military  parade  as  seen 
there  in  1T0.3,  and  showing  that  then  there  was  nothing  but  open 
field — the  fences  being  then  removed.     The  only  houses  to  be  seen, 

*  Pcr>^jns  of  but  seventy  years  of  age  remember  when  they  were  accustomed  as  bnys 
to  gather  blackberries  there. 
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wore  the  low  brirk  IxiililiiiiT  once  the  Loijaii  liibinry,  on  Sixdi  slioet, 
in  17'Jii  iii;ulc  an  as\liiin  iDr  llir  orpljans;  and  (Im^  JOpiscopal 
Acnilcmy,  I'liilt  in  I7S0,  on  Cliostinit  sinci,  risa-ris  (Ik;  Arca(l<*, 
convorli'il  aficrwanls  into  DoUci'sliolcl.  About  lln-  year  17U7  or  'US, 
**  llirkti's  Circus,''  of  brick,  was  conslructed  upon  the  soulh-wesl 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  Sixth  streets,  whieh  burnt  down  in  17U*). 
As  it  .<tood  mw/r/.v  the  Chestnut  street  Theatre,  and  conibineil 
thealriial  farces,  it  exciteil  rivalship.  The  theatre;,  to  e;ist  the 
Ciicus  into  ridicule,  used  to  exhibit  "  scrub  races,"  and  ])erforniances 
called  "  Across  the  (Jutter." 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Sevcnili  and  < 'heslnut  sireel.s,  where 
Wain's  house  was  afterwards  erected,  stood  an  old  reil-painted  frame 
house,  looking  strangely  to  the  eye,  by  being  elevated  al  its  ground 
lloor  full  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  common  level  of  the  street.  By 
cutting  through  the  street  there,  the  whole  cellar  stood  exposed,  tu)d 
llie  house  was  got  up  to  by  a  coarse  llight  of  steps  on  the  outside  of 
the  house.  The  next  sipuue  beyond,  westward,  was  Norris'  pasture 
lot,  where  the  boys  sometimes  made  their  battle  ground — afterwards 
made  into  Morris'  scpiare,  to  ruin  him  in  the  erection  of  aji  intended 
palace.  On  the  north-west  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Seventh  streets 
was  a  high  grass  lot  in  a  rail  fence  extending  half-way  to  Eighth 
street.  Except  one  or  two  brick  houses  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  street, 
you  met  not  another  house  to  Schuylkill. 

There  were  no  houses  built  out  Arch  or  Race  street,  save  here  and 
there  a  mean  low  l)ox  of  wood  beyond  Sixth  street, — of  course  no 
pavements,  but  wide  ranges  of  grass  commons  "  close  cropt  by 
nibbling  sheep."  None  of  the  present  regular  and  genteel  rows,  in 
long  lines  of  uniformity,  were  known  there  beyond  35  years  ago,  and 
those  now  beyond  Tenth  street  are  the  fabric  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

'Tis  but  lately  that  about  sixty  large  houses  have  been  constructed 
by  William  Sansom,  Esq.,  and  others,  at  the  place  called  Palmyra 
square,  out  Vine  street  beyond  Tenth  street.  Thirty  years  ago,  or 
even  twenty,  to  have  made  such  an  investment  of  capital  would  have 
been  deemed  gross  folly,  but  now  such  is  the  march  of  improvement 
westward,  that  the  houses  are  all  occupied,  and  the  whole  is  fairly 
united  to  what  was  before  the  older  city. 

From  the  west  side  of  Fourth  street  north  of  Vine  street  out  to 
Spring  Garden,  except  a  row  of  two  story  brick  houses  called  the 
"  Sixteen  Row,"  on  the  present  Crown  street,  there  was  not  to  be 
seen  a  single  house,  nor  any  line  of  a  street, — it  was  all  green  com- 
mons, without  any  fences  any  where,  till  you  got  among  the 
butchers  at  Spring  Garden,  where  they  formed  a  litde  village  fa?- 
off  by  tliemselves.  From  the  comer  of  Vine  and  Sixth  streets  the 
commons  was  traversed  to  Pegg's  run  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
by  a  deep  and  wide  ravine — the  same  route  in  which  a  concealed 
tunnel  is  now  embedded.  The  run  was  called  Minnow  run,  and 
aflbrded  many  of  them  and  cray-fish  too. 

Finally,  we  shall  close  this  article  by  some  of  the  observations  and 
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musings  of  Robert  Proud,  the  historian,  niude  by  him  in  the  year 
17S7,  as  he  made  his  walic  over  these  western  ranges,  at  a  period  an- 
terior to  those  scenes  and  impressions,  which  I  liave  also  attempted 
to  trace.  They  may  ailbrd  some  interest  by  their  comparison  with 
things  now.  Withal  it  comes  to  us  like  the  visit  of  an  old  friend, 
and  leaves  us  almost  the  only  specimen  we  have  from  tiie  historian 
— of  the  picturesque  or  sensitive,  to  wit : 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  the  IbJth  of  8  mo.  1767,1  left  the  place  of  my 
usual  residence  in  Fifth  street,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon; 
I  went  up  Arch  street  two  or  three  squares,  from  which,  turning  up 
to  Race  street,  I  passed  between  the  brick-kilns  and  Byrne's,  then 
turning  to  the  right  I  proceeded  directly  to  Vine  street,  or  the  north 
boundary  of  the  city  plan,  which  led  me  westward  to  near  the  place 
called  Bush  Hill,  formerly  the  property  of  Governor  Hamilton, 
where,  opposite  to  his  former  mansion  house,  I  went  over  the  fence, 
and  stood  and  sometimes  walked  under  a  grove  of  trees  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Here  I  contemplated  a  small  water-course  which  ran  pleasantly 
under  these  trees,  near  Vine  street,  south  of  Hamilton's  house,  and 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  here  observe,  came  hither  from  the  nordi- 
east  through  some  low  meadows,  and  in  appearance  might  probably 
originate  somewhere  about  John  Pemberton's  ground,  near  Wissa- 
hiccon  road,  westward  of  Joseph  Moriis'  old  villa.  From  the  place 
where  I  now  was,  this  stream  runs  west,  southward,  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill, being  increased  in  its  passage  by  some  springs  issuing  from  the 
high  grounds  about  Bush  Hill  and  Springetsbury,  (fcc,  but  wasting 
nearly  in  proportion."  [We  may  now  (in  1S42)  make  the  general  re- 
mark, that  all  of  the  western  commons  is  so  far  built  upon  and  the 
streets  so  generally  run  and  paved,  as  no  longer  to  present  any  open 
commons, — well  built  houses  now  extend  out  to  the  Schuylkill,  and 
from  Callowhill  to  South  streets,  so  as  to  leave  little  room  for  any 
furtlier  remark  or  observation.  The  most  of  this  change  has  been 
effected  on  the  Schuylkill  side  in  the  course  of  only  ten  years.] 

"  I  thence  passed  on  within  the  fence,  in  Hamilton's  meadow,  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  field,  and  westward  of  the  house  ;  froiii 
thence  turning  north  I  kept  that  course,  between  Springetsbury  and 
Bush  Hill,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  fence,  or  Hamilton's  western 
boundary,  where  grew  many  plants,  shrubs,  bushes,  wild  flowers, 
&c.,  watered  by  a  small  stream,  issuing  from  the  springs  in  the 
higher  grounds,  a  little  above,  northward, — liere  1  broke  off  a  sprig 
of  American  willow,  observing  along  the  water-course  a  variety  of 
plants  and  wild  flowers,  and  raising  divers  wild  fowl  on  passing 
along,  till  I  ascended  the  high  ground,  north-westward  from  Hamil- 
ton's house  aforesaid.  From  thence  turning  round  on  the  right 
hand  above,  or  northward  of  the  place  where  the  gardens  formerly 
belonging  thereto  used  to  be,  I  directed  my  course  towards  the  cast, 
observing,  as  before,  many  plants  and  flt)wer3  in  bloom." 

"  But  what  more  particularly  drew  my  notice  and  reflection  in  this 
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plnco,  was,  in  ul>s(Mvini;  tin*  iintiiiul  formcily  t»ccii|)i('il  by  ])^'n^;aIU 
ian^r  "^aitliiis.  walks,  i^ntvrs  and  \V(»chIs.  how  all  naUctl  and  ilcsulalc, 
whIhuii  a  Her,  and  laid  in  connnctn,  liki;  a  l>aiicn  wildciiifss  oi  do- 
m-il,  liriuliUMU'il  l>y  lli»>  .<i«ilit  of  llic  ruins  at  (he.  place  called  ilic 
Vinryarii,  tu\ir  llir  sann* — llu-  wikkIs  cnliicly  ^M)nr,  Imcrs  down,  (li«; 
{jarili'ii  places  coviTcd  wiijj  wild  sinults  and  Itnshcs,  and  joined  (o  the 
ronunon  {jroiiiul,  a  kind  of  j^ciit'iai  desolation!  Jcc,  [caused  no 
doulx  i>v  the  juesence  of  tiie  Hritish  army)  a  few  years  jij^o  exhibiting 
n  very  dilVerent  a[)pearance  to  me,  when  i  bavt;  \i?iled  those  then 
]>leasiinl  places.  A; <•.,  now  allordini;  cause  »>f  solemn  reflection  on  the 
inui<itoriness  and  unceriainiy  of  human  idlairs,  i)esides  the  neglectful 
iiianaufemenl  of  the  present  owner,  which  may  jiroj)erly  bear  such 
siricimes  jis  at  present  1  forbear  to  make. 

"  J*nssinij  nioiiir,  eastward,  lhrou<:h  divers  fields  now  laid  in  com- 
mons, fences  down,itc.,  I  diiecled  my  course  towards  the  city,  here 
in  full  view  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  appearing,  as  it  were, 
imiler  or  lower  than  my  feet, — a  beautiful  prospect ;  thence  going 
riiiht  forward  over  divei-s  fields,  I  came  to  John  Pcmberton's  ground 
in  a  lower  situation,  where  I  stood  awhile  to  look  about  and  consider 
where  I  was;  for  at  lirst  1  did  not  know,  though  I  had  often  been 
liere  many  years  ago  ;  so  gnvit  a  change  had  taken  place,  even  in 
this  part  of  ilie  vicinity  of  Piiiladel})hia,  i?cc.  In  this  grovmd  I  no- 
ticed a  spring  of  water  which  I  had  formerly  observed  when  here  ; 
this  spring  in  its  course  from  its  fountain  forms  a  pretty  large  stream 
nmning  towards  the  city,  to  a  still  lower  ground ;  I  followed  it  till  I 
came  to  a  low  place,  where  it  divides  into  two.  One  stream  mani- 
festly appeared  to  me  to  nm  south-westward  towards  Schuylkill,  as 
before  observed,  south  of  Hamilton's  house  or  Bush  Hill,  and  the 
other,  eastward  to  the  Delaware,  neither  of  them  appearing  to  have 
nmch  fall  or  descent,  except  the  former,  where  it  approaches  near 
Schuylkill.  I  followed  the  latter  through  divers  fields,  till  I  came 
near  the  brick-kilns  before  observed,  when  this  stream,  crossing  the 
"Wissahiccon  road,  forms  what  is  called  Pegg's  run,  and  falls  into 
Delaware  river  northward  of  the  city  plan. 

"  From  my  observation  it  appeared  to  me,  that  probably  by  means 
of  these  two  streams,  and  other  circumstances,  which  two  streams 
manifestly  appear  to  form  at  present  one  water-course  between  the 
two  rivers,  aided  by  other  springs  issuing  from  the  high  lands  about 
Bush  Hill  and  Springetsbury,  &c.,  a  very  useful  canal  of  water  might 
easily  be  eifected,  and  that  without  very  much  expense,  to  the  great 
future  utility  of  the  city  and  vicinity  in  divers  respects,  all  the  way 
or  space  between  the  two  rivers,  at  or  near  the  boundary  of  the  city 
plan,  where  the  ground  is  lowest. 

"  From  this  place  I  came  home  by  David  Rittenhouse's  new  dwell- 
ing, north-west  corner  of  Arch  and  Seventh  streets  ;  after  this  I  im- 
mediately wrote  these  notes, — this  in  the  space  of  an.  hour  and  a 
half  nearly,  slowly  walking,  and  sometimes  standing." 

Fairmount. — The    glory  of    Philadelphia   is    its    water   works. 
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Tliese  unite  in  themselves,  and  the  adjacent  countr}^  and  river  pros- 
pect, beauty  of  scenery,  usefuhiess  of  purpose,  niajrnitude  of  design, 
excehence  of  eflTect,  nature  and  art,  all  harujoniousiy  blended. 
What  delightful  scene,  more  worthy  of  the  painter's  art  and  iIk;  poet's 
pen  !  There  we  see  the  graceful,  glittering  river  winding  amongst  its 
wooded  banks,  the  artificial  cascade  at  your  feet,  the  lovely  jet 
d'eau.v  all  around,  the  green  j)la(s  and  gravelled  walks  tluough  which 
you  have  walked,  the  picturesque  views  wherever  you  cast  your 
eyes,  tliese  go  to  make  up  the  picture  which  is  spread  out  in  rich 
hixuriance  before  you.  All  this  change  of  Fairmount.  by  the  hand 
of  art,  is  a  fair  exchange  for  the  loss  of  its  original  rugged,  woody 
and  romantic  clifl's,  then  all  solitary  and  silent,  now  all  busy  with 
active  life,  and  useful,  by  its  public  utility,  sustaining  the  heaUh  and 
blessing  the  city  inhabitants.*  [It  is  a  curious  fact  concerning  these 
works,  so  uniformly  visited  and  extolled  \)y  strangers,  iUai  ihcy  have 
never  been  hit/ierio  the  admiration  or  pride  of  JMiiladelphians 
themselves.  It  surely  proves  that  they  are  not  pullers.  There  are 
at  this  moment  (1842)  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  have  never 
visited  them,  and  many  of  them  have  been  first  induced  to  visit 
them  from  hearing  them  extolled  by  people  at  a  distance,  when  they 
have  been  travelling  on  summer  tours.] 
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"  Yet  often  from  the  ifprins:  the  draught  is  sought, 
Which  here  to  all  doth  freely  flow  unbought." 

Makix's  Poem,  1729. 

Penn  expressed  his  surprise,  when  here,  at  our  numerous  brooks, 
and  added  besides,  "  there  are  mineral  waters,  which  operate  like 
Barnet  and  North  Hall,  that  are  not  two  miles  from  Philadelphia." 
Gabriel  Thomas  too,  in  his  description  of  1698,  speaks  probably  of 
the  same  springs,  saying :  "  Not  two  miles  from  the  metropolis  are 
purging  waters  that  pass  by  siege  and  urine,  all  out  as  good  as 
Epsom."  The  idea  of  some  good  springs  about  the  city  was  also 
expressed  in  the  motto  above,  from  Thomas  Makin's  Latin  poem, 
descriptive  of  Philadelphia  in  1729.  At  this  day  none  have  any 
knowledge  of  any  existing  springs,  and  almost  as  little  of  any  that 
ace  past.  When  Dr.  Bond  came  to  Philadelphia  to  seule  as  a  phy- 
sician, in  1734,  he  found  such  fine  chalybeates  near  the  city  as  to 
attract  his  admiration ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  gave  much  encou- 
ragement to  tlieir  free  use  by  the  sick  and  infirm. 

•  These  thoughts  we  borrow  from  a  stranger's  description. 

Vol.  I.— 3  M 
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Hnvinu  lunrr  Iummi  al)li>  to  fiiul  one  jiei-son  wlio  had  uny  idea  of 
thr  liHaiit'ii  of  aiiv  of  the  sj)iini:^s  «o  rlrarly  iffcirod  lo  in  llii;  abovt; 
cilalions,  I  have  iVlt  niyj^i'lf  stinnilalcil  to  liml  oul,  if  possiljh',  all 
and  t'VtTV  oai^e  of  Kj)rini;s,  al  any  (inie  fornu-ily  known  (o  ihr  ancients. 
I  (jive  lh«'  followini;  faels,  to  wit: 

"The  mineral  .-printiis"  1  piesnnie  to  have  hern  the  ."^anie  found 
nt  "  Hath  town,"  in  the  Northern  liiheilies,  and  al  a  inn  a  hltlc  this 
side  of  "  Lemon  Hill"  seal,  near  the  .Schuylkill.  The  latter  at  prc- 
sjent  excites  little  or  no  attention  ;  the  former  was  hronj,'hl.  into  much 
celebrity  by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Kear^ley.  In  the  year  17G5,  we 
see  nn  advertisement  of  John  While  and  wife,  who  adv<'rlise  their 
hath  al  the  town  of  Hath,  sayir)i;  they  will  provide  refreshments  for 
those  wlui  visit  it;  and  they  hope,  from  the  virtues  of  the  water,  to 
answer  the  salutary  jmrjioses  whieh  the  foimiier  (Dr.  Kearsley)  ori- 
jlinally  intended.  Their  house  al  that  day  stood  on  a  pleasant  farm, 
called  White's  farm,  havinij:  about  the  house  a  grove  of  grateful 
shade — itself  on  a  green  bank  gently  declining  into  the  Cohocksinc 
creek.  The  house  was  sometimes  called  the  "Rose  of  Bath,"  be- 
cause of  the  sign  of  a  ?'osc  attached  to  the  house.  The  house  is 
now  standing,  dismantled  of  all  its  former  rural  and  attractive  charms, 
a  two  stor}'  brick  building,  on  the  lot  next  north  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  St.  John  street;  and  the  s]iring,  now  obliterated,  once 
/lowed  on  the  south  side  of  that  church,  on  ground  now  converted 
into  a  lanyard  by  Pritchet,  nearly  due  east  from  the  Third  street 
stone  bridge.  The  spring,  over  which  Dr.  Kearsley  had  erected  a 
bath  house,  stood  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  w  est  from  the  line 
of  St.  John  street,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lanyard,  as  I  have 
been  told.  I  mention  the  location  with  such  particularity,  that  it 
may  at  some  day  cause  a  better  speculation  for  some  of  our  citizens, 
to  revive  it  there  by  digging  or  boring,  than  that  of  "  Jacob's  Well" 
at  New  York.  "  The  town  of  Bath,"  so  imposing  in  name,  never 
existed  but  on  charts.  It  was  a  speculation  once  to  make  a  town 
tliere,  but  it  did  not  lake. 

Under  the  article  "  Pegg's  Run"  I  have  aheady  spoken  largely  of 
an  extraordinary  spring  there,  the  property  of  Prosper  Martin,  which 
is  also  of  purging  quality,  though  not  a  chalybeate,  throwing  out 
sixty  thousand  gallons  of  water  in  a  day !  This  also  was  near  the 
line  of  St.  John  street. 

Bathsheba's  "  Spring  and  Bower,"  sometimes  called  "  Bath  and 
Bower,"  near  the  junction  of  Little  Dock  and  Second  streets,  has 
been  described  elsewhere,  under  the  article  "  Loxley's  House." 

Dock  creek  in  early  days  abounded  with  springs,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  as  many  as  three  of  them  on  the  western  side,  to  wit: 
At  Morris'  brewery,  now  called  Abbott's,  at  the  junction  of  Pear 
street  and  Dock  street,  there  is  now  a  spring  arched  over,  which  has 
a  vault  from  it  into  the  great  tunnel.  The  fact  was  told  to  me  by 
Timothy  Matlack,  who  had  it  so  covered  in  his  early  days,  when 
once  concerned  in  that  brewery\     They  once  esteemed  their  beer  as 
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surpassing  ihat  of  any  in  the  city,  from  the  use  of  that  spring,  which 
ihey  then  concealed  and  kept  a  secret.  It  stood  twenty  feet  east 
from  tlie  east  end  of  the  hrewhouse  premises,  and  fifteen  feet  bade 
from  the  street.  With  such  a  guide  1  was  aftcrwartls  enabled  to  de- 
tect some  issues  from  it  in  the  cellar  of  Upton's  eating  house,  now 
on  the  place. 

The  late  aged  Owen  Jones,  Escj.,  told  me  he  remembered  a  spring 
in  the  cellar  of  a  brewhouse  on  the  western  side  of  Dock  street, 
nearly  opposite  the  present  custom  house. 

There  was  formerly  an  excellent  and  much  used  spring  on  the 
west  side  of  Dock  creek,  nearly  due  west  from  the  Drawbridge.  It 
may  now  be  found  under  a  platform  in  the  area  of  the  cellar  door 
appertaining  to  the  stone  house  late  of  Levi  Hollingsworth.  John 
Townsend,  an  aged  Friend,  who  died  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  told 
me,  when  in  his  7Sth  year,  that  he  well  remembered  when  the  spring 
was  open,  and  was  much  visited  by  boatmen,  to  take  in  their  water 
for  sea  voyages.  It  had  seats  around  it,  and  some  shade  trees  about 
it.  Wm.  Brown,  a  public  Friend,  afterwards  built  the  stone  house 
there,  having  previously  built  a  frame  house  in  front  of  it,  which 
was  pulled  down,  as  lying  beyond  the  proper  line  of  the  street. 

The  late  aged  Colonel  A.  J.  Morris,  when  ninety  years  of  age, 
told  me  lie  well  remembered  the  spring  which  he  presumed  gave 
name  to  "  Spring  Garden."  He  saw  it  in  his  youth  when  there  was 
no  village  there,  but  so  much  in  nature's  wildness,  that  he  hunted 
bird's  nests,  and  got  stung  by  some  liornets,  whose  nests  he  was  in- 
specting. At  that  time  he  knew  an  elderly  lady  who  told  him  that 
when  she  was  young  she  and  other  company  used  to  go  up  Pegg's 
run,  then  beautifully  rural,  and  lined  with  shrubber}^,*  going  in  a 
boat  up  to  the  spring  at  its  source,  and  there  drinking  their  tea  and 
making  their  regale  in  a  place  of  great  rural  attraction.  As  early  as 
the  year  1723, 1  observe  "  the  house  and  land  called  Spring  Garden, 
well  known  to  most  people,  is  offered  for  sale  by  Dr.  Francis  Gando- 
vet." 

I  think  I  have  found  the  site  of  this,  and  that  it  must  be  a  chaly- 
beate. It  is  on  the  premises,  bought  in  April  1S39,  l)y  Jo])n  C.  Sca- 
ler of  Frederic  Uber,  who  bought  it  of  Joseph  Harmer  in  1790.  It 
lies  in  the  cellar  of  a  brick  house,  at  about  100  feet  east  from  Ninth 
street,  on  the  north  side  of  Pegg's  run,  very  near  to  where  there  is 
now  an  ctiinj  port  into  the  sewer  on  the  street  called  Garden  street, 
formerly  called  Spring  street.  The  brick  house  which  covers  the 
spring  fronts  upon  this  said  Spring  or  Garden  street,  on  the  western 
side.  Mr.  Schuler  had  promised  me  to  procure  me  a  bottle  of  the 
water  of  the  spring  for  analysis,  but  neglected  it,  until  it  has  been 
paved  over  the  whole  cellar,  and  a  conduit  from  the  spring  has  been 
laid  out  into  the  culvert  close  by.     Mr.  Schuler  and  wife  told  me 

•  Some  scrubby  remains  of  these  I  can  even  remember  in  my  time  ;  and  alon?  the  race 
of  Craig's  factory,  and  at  bis  dam,  the  usual  water  bank  shrubbery  abounded,  such  as 
alder  and  rose  bushes. 
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llic  walor  (asinl  {Iisai,M('oaltle  and  for  tlial  ronson  wns  not  valued  or 
osiiTiiH'il.  I(  dt'posiicd  a  yclhiwisli  dcposii  wherever  it  rested,  ii 
showed  il  soon  in  a  tunil)ler;  on  my  asking  if  it  did  not  taste  like 
rn.>:ted  iron,  lliey  said  il  lasted  like  copper.  Tliey  arc  (Jernians. 
Tliey  Kiid  it  was  walled  round  with  brick,  seemed  five  or  six  feet 
deep  and  lower  than  the  cellar  lloor,  which  was  prohahly  only  the  level 
of  the  original  grotind  ;  that  in  some  seasons  il  raised  and  overllovved 
ihe  cellar  npwards  of  two  feel  deej).  They  made  ellorls  lo  destroy  or 
slop  iho  sjtring.hul  coidd  not  sncc«>e{l !  but  cotdd  never  fmd  its  [joint 
of  issne,  altho(ii,di  they  lunnix'd  out  often  lo  find  il. 

In  the  year  177.")  the  citizens  were;  nnich  excited  to  the  a(hiiiration 
of  a  line  mineral  spring  accidt-ntally  discovered  on  the.  lot  of  ground 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  Chcsinut  and  »Sixth  streeU;,  now  the  pre- 
mises of  P.  8.  Duponccan,  Esq.  It  was  then  pronounced, "  from  many 
nccuralc  experiments  then  made,  to  exceed  in  strength  any  chaly- 
beate in  the  country."  A\'hile  it  enjoyed  its  fame  niany  were  sup- 
poseil  to  have  been  benefited,  but  in  a  little  while  they  discovered 
it  owed  its  character  to  ihe  remains  of  a  sunken  pit. 

The  late  aged  Joseph  Crukshank  told  me  he  was  shown  by 
ihe  aged  Mr.  Pearson,  formerly  City  Surveyor,  where  a  creek  ran 
inlo  the  Schuylkill,  somewhere  nigh  or  l)elwecn  Pine  and  South 
streets.  It  was  then  dry  and  partially  fdled  up.  But  he  believes 
liis  kinsman,  who  now  occupies  a  steam  engine  at  the  corner  of  Pine 
and  Schuylkill  Seventh  streets,  derives  his  well-water  from  the  hidden 
springs  of  that  creek,  as  they  have  a  surprising  supply  even  wlien 
the  wells  around  have  generally  failed. 

The  house  of  Christopher  Marshall,  in  Carter's  alley,  north  side, 
has  had  a  good  spring  in  its  cellar,  even  from  its  foundation.  And 
liis  daughter,  Mrs.  Haines,  told  me  that  the  well  of  the  pump  on 
Chestnut  street,  a  little  west  of  Second  street,  had  such  a  peculiar 
character  many  years  ago,  that  Mr.  West,  at  Vine  street,  who  salted 
lip  provisions,  used  to  send  there  for  the  water  used  in  pickling  his 
meat. 

There  was  a  powerful  spring,  now  covered  with  a  pump,  at  the 
corner  of  Dock  street  and  Goforth  alley,  in  the  rear  of  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  discovered  about  45  years  ago,  in  digging 
there  a  pump-well.  All  the  ground  was  alluvial  lo  the  depth  of  2S 
feet,  and  no  appearance  of  water ;  but  in  striking  in  the  spade  below 
that  depth,  still  in  alluvial  soil,  the  water  spouted  up  powerfully, 
and  rose  so  rapidly,  to  15  feet,  that  they  could  never  pump  it  dry 
enough  to  be  able  to  build  the  well  wall.  The  spring  was  excellent. 
^Ir.  Thomas  Dixey,  who  told  me  these  facts,  then  had  a  w^ooden 
curb  sunk,  and  settled  a  brick  wall  in  it. 
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GARDENS 


Under  this  head  we  sliall  present  shght  notices  of  places  con- 
spicuous ill  their  day,  as  places  of  ohservation  or  resort. 

Tlie  garden  belonging  to  Isaac  Norris  at  Fairhill,  was  kept  up  in 
fine  cultivation  as  early  as  the  year  1718.  F.  D.  Paslorius,  who 
was  himself  distinguished  at  Gerniantown  as  a  tcrri  cullore,  gives 
the  praise  of  Fairhill  garden  to  the  wife, — saying  to  her  and  her 
sisters,  as  daughters  of  Governor  Thomas  Lloyd, — "  I  write  an  article 
respecting  the  treating  of  gardening,  flowers  and  trees,  knowing  that 
you  are  lovers  of  gardens, — the  one  keeping  the  finest  (at  Fairhill) 
I  hitherto  have  seen  in  the  whole  country,  filled  with  abundance  of 
rarities,  physical  and  metaphysical, — the  other  a  pretty  little  garden 
much  like  mine  own,  producing  chiefiy  cordial,  stomachic  and  culi- 
nary herbs." 

Of  his  own  garden,  Pastorius,  who  was  a  German,  a  scholar  and 
a  poet,  thus  speaks  jit  Germantown — 

-What  wonder  you  then 


That  F.  U.  P.  likewise  here  many  hours  spends. 
And,  having  no  money,  on  usury  lends 
To's  garden  and  orchard  and  vineyard  such  times. 
Wherein  he  helps  nature  and  nature  his  rhymes. 
Because  they  produce  him  both  victuals  and  drink. 
Both  med'cine  and  nosegays,  both  paper  and  ink." 

His  poetry  having  been  written  in  difllerent  colours,  he  remarks, 
that  of  turmerick  and  elder  leaves 

"  He  forms  his  red  and  green,  as  here  is  seen." 

The  taste  which  governed  at  the  Fairhill  place  most  probably  in- 
spired the  fine  arrangements  of  the  garden  grounds  of  "  Norris'  garden" 
in  the  city,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
there  occupying  nearly  half  the  square,  and  when  still  out  of  town, 
alluring  strangers  and  people  of  taste  to  visit  it. 

In  the  olden  time,  gardens  where  they  sold  "  balm-beer  and 
cakes"  were  common  as  places  of  resort.  Such  a  one  of  peculiar 
celebrity,  called  die  "  Cheese-cake-house,"  once  occupied  the  ground 
on  the  west  side  of  Fourth  street  opposite  to  the  Lutheran  church — 
having  there  many  apple  and  cherry  trees,  ybours  and  summer- 
houses,  extending  from  Cherry  street  to  Applo-tree  alley — names 
probably  derived  from  the  place  which  they  now  serve  to  comme- 
morate.    The  Cake-house  was  ancient. 

There  was  a  small  "  Mead-house"  long  known  tip  High  street, 
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risa-vis  to  Alarkor's,  above  Ninth  s(itM>(.     It  was  chiclly  roiiiaik- 
nbU*  for  its  riiormoiisly  liuc^c  hnttonwood  Uooe. 

'*  CluTry  (Janlon,"  (foini  on  Socioiy  Hill,  in  the  parlance  of  its 
day,  was  a  place  of  nuicli  fame  as  a  j)lace  of  recreation.  It  was  a. 
larije  j^anli'n  frontini;  on  I'VonI  street  ris-n-ris  to  Sliij)pcn  street,  oc- 
oiipyini;  half  the  sipiare  and  extendinLT  down  to  the  river.  The 
small  house  of  one  story  brick,  in  which  thc^  refreshmenis  were;  sold, 
is  now  standintj  with  its  dead  wall  on  the.  line  of  Front,  street,.  la 
I  ?/>•),  it  was  advertised  for  sale  as  the  property  of  Harrison,  who  ad- 
vertised to  sell  otTsonie  of  it  in  lots  "  on  Front  and  Water  streets  to  the 
river  in  (.^herry  (»arden."  Colonel  Morris  spoke  of  it  as  he  remem- 
bered it  in  the  time  of  (ylifton  as  its  owner — said  it  had  abundance 
of  every  sliriibi>ery  and  ;]freen-hoiise  plant.  See  a  picture  of  ihc 
hoiist»  in  my  .MS.  Annals  in  the  City  Lil)rary,  p.  2S2. 

Clement  IMumsti'ad,  biSc].,  Alderman,  &c.,  had  a  finely  cultivated 
garden,  dislini^uishcd  in  it.s  day,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Front 
and  Union  streets.  In  January,  1729,  it  was  thus  noticed  in  the 
Gazette,  viz.  :  "  Some  vile  miscreants  one  night  this  week  got  into 
the  fine  gardens  of  C.  P.,  and  cut  down  many  of  the  fine  trees  there." 

The  Spring  Garden  has  been  described  under  the  article  of  its 
spring  for  which  it  was  once  famed. 

There  was  once  a  range  of  beautiful  sloping  gardens,  declining 
from  Front  street  houses  into  Dock  creek,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  pas- 
sengers along  the  western  side  of  Dock  street.  They  belonged  to 
S  ted  man,  Conyngham,  and  others.  They  were  seen  by  T.  Mat- 
lack  and  such  aged  persons.  Conyngham's  garden,  as  it  existed  in 
1746,  in  the  ownership  of  Redman  Conyngham,  Esq.,  was  pecu- 
liarly beautiful,  it  had  stone  steps  descending  into  the  Dock  creek,  to 
which  was  chained  a  pleasure  boat  always  ready  for  excursions  and 
fishing  parties.  The  mansion  was  the  same  now  No.  96  south 
Front  street. 

At  Turner's  country-seat,  called  "  Wilton,"  down  in  the  neck, 
was  some  remarkable  garden  cultivation,  inviting  the  strangers  visit- 
ing the  city  to  inspect  it,  which  has  been  noticed  in  connexion  with 
the  premises,  under  the  article  "  Country  Seats." 

Gray'g  garden,  at  Schuylkill  ferry,  after  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, then  enjoyed  the  last  and  greatest  fame.  It  was  begun  about 
the  year  1 790. 

There  was  a  noted  mead  house  in  Chestnut  street,  east  of  Sixth 
street,  on  the  north  side. 
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PONDS  AND  SKATING  PLACES. 


"  The  playful  days  of  other  years  like  shadows  stole." 

To  those  who  still  feel  they  "  love  the  play-place  of  their  early 
days,"  it  may  aflbrd  some  interest  to  see  herein  revived  the  recol- 
lection of  those  places,  where  on  "  sounding  skates"  they  once  made 
their  vigorous  and  gladdening  speed.  I  speak  only  of  those  once 
within  the  present  thickly  inhabited  places,  to  wit : 

There  used  to  be  a  deep  pond  at  the  north-easi  comer  of  Arch 
and  Eighth  streets,  close  by  what  was  once  called  Dr.  Church's 
family  burj'ing  ground  on  Arch  street.  Another  was  on  the  south 
side  of  Arch  street  above  Seventh  street,  called  "  Everly's  pond." 
In  1842,  in  excavating  a  cellar  on  the  north  side  of  Arch  street,  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  the  workmen  came  to  two  head- 
stones of  the  afore-mentioned  Church  family,  which  have  been  now 
built  into  the  foundation  wall,  m  perpct.  vie  mem.,  to  wit:  John 
Church  died  l7th  September,  1740,  aged  63;  the  other,  Rhoda 
Church  died  in  1720,  aged  36.  When  so  found  none  could  be 
found  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  existence  there !  So  easily  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  obliterated.  Their  skulls,  with  sound . 
teeth,  were  found. 

There  was  "  Evans'  pond,"  on  the  north  side  of  Race  street,  extend- 
ing back  to  Branch  street. 

A  small  pond  lay  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Arch  and  Fourth 
streets. 

A  pond,  called  "  Hudson's  pond,"  lay  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
High  street  and  Fifth  street.  Another  lay  near  it,  called  "  Kinsey's 
pond,"  on  the  south  side  of  High  street  between  it  and  Minor  street 
at  the  western  end,  where  Washington's  house  stood. 

Pegg's  run  had  ponds  in  the  marsh  there,  always  much  visited 
and  celebrated,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  under  the  article 
"  Pegg's  Run." 

Colonel  A.  J.  Monis,  when  90  years  of  age,  formerly  told  me  of 
his  skating  on  a  deep  pond  on  the  west  side  of  Third  street  above 
Pine  street ;  and  Owen  Jones,  nearly  as  old  as  he,  told  me  of  a 
pond  once  on  the  site  where  Duchc's  lot  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Third  street  was  formed.  There  he  once  saw  an  enraged  bull  driven 
in  by  dogs  and  pursuers.  The  fact  of  fomier  much  lower  grounds 
on  the  western  side  of  Third  street  is  even  now  evidenced  by  a 
house  in  Union  street,  still  standing  fully  two  feet  lower  than  the 
present  street. 
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Tlio  fnri'UtiiiiL,'  wtTf  j^ciicnilly  f^ufh  jUJiiils  us  had  hi'i'ii  i)icviously 
foniUHl  l»y  hrirk-kilns,  or  l)y  raisinj;  stiviMs  lii<;lior  timn  some  miry 
lots.  TIh'V  wen;  i;«Mior;illy  of  llmt  ju'iiod  wIkmj  skatoil  upon  by 
such  njjtnl  jum'soms  as  Colonel  Morris,  'IMiomas  Hrailford,  Alexander 
Fidl«Tlt>ti.      These  spoke  of  ihem  (o  me. 

Holh  .Mt>iris  and  l"'idleiion  spoke  to  me.  of  (he  "  <^n'al,  IJlne-housc 
pond,"*  al  the  soulh-«'as(  CDiner  of  .Sonlh  and  Ninth  or  Tenlh  streets. 
It  was  snrrounded  l»y  numerons  willow  Iri-es,  the  great  slumps  of 
which  even  now  remain  there,  allhouyh  the  former  apj)(>arance  of  the 
j-Kinti  is  almost  obliterated.  From  that  jH)nd,  they  concurred  in  say- 
ing; they  could  skate  by  a  continued  line  of  water  down  to  its  outlet 
at  Little  Dock  creek,  by  the  way  of  the  present  St.  Peter's  church  in 
Pine  street — then  the  whole  lau'^c  beinu;  in  commons.  TUm  long 
water  couununicaiion  oidy  showed  itself  in  the  winter  seasons  or  in 
heavy  rains. 

i\Ir.  Thomas  While,  now  but  73  years  of  age,  tells  me  he  used 
to  skate  al  '*  Ncvill's  jiond,"  lying  front  of  the  present  Presbyterian 
church  in  Pine  street,  and  extending  to  Spruce  street  up  to  Fifth  street. 
He  also  skated  on  a  pond  on  the  north  side  of  Spruce  street,  up  to 
St.  Mary's  churcii,  and  reaching  nearly  from  Fourth  to  Fifth  street. 

Those  ponds  and  those  days  are  no  more !  The  youths  who 
sported  on  their  mirror  surface  have  gone  or  arc  going  hence. 
Tliose  wlio  survive  may  even  yet — 

"  Be  moved  amidst  the  shifting  scene 
To  smile  on  childhood's  thoughtless  joy, 
And  wish  they  had  for  ever  been 
A  careless,  laughing,  happy  boy  !" 


FIRES  AND  FIRE-ENGINES. 


"Red  flames  and  blaze,  there  all  amaze." 

In  1683,  William  Penn  speaks  of  a  fire  in  the  city,  in  which  the 
newlv  arrived  Germans  were  sufferers,  and  proposes  a  subscription 
for  their  relief. 

ITll — Samuel  Preston,  the  mayor,  acquaints  the  board  of  coun- 
cil that  he  has  frequently  had  in  his  consideration  the  many  provi- 
dences this  city  has  met  with,  in  that  fires,  that  have  so  often  hap- 
pened, have  done  so  little  damage.  He  thinks  it  is  our  duty  to  use 
all  possible  means  to  prevent  and  extinguish  fires  for  the  future,  by 
providing  of  buckets,  hooks,  engines,  &.C.,  which  being  considered, 

•  The  blue  house  was  an  old  inn  on  the  opposite  south-west  comer. 
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it  is  flie  opinion  of  the  Ronnl  that  such  instruments  should  be  pro- 
vided ;  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  referred  to  the  next  Coimcil. 
Tiiis  was  bcu;itinitig  pretty  early  conpiderinfj  that  fire  engines  them- 
selves, were  but  a  new  thing  in  England  itself — being  only  invented 
in  1003. 

1724 — The  Grand  Jury  recommend  the  repair  of  the  water  engine, 
and  that  the  city  ladders,  buckets,  «fcc.,  be  kept  in  order. 

1730 — A  fire  broke  out  in  a  store  near  Mr.  Fishbourne's  wharf, 
and  consumed  all  the  stores  there,  damaged  several  houses  on  that 
side  of  the  street,  and  crossing  the  way  seized  the  fine  house  of 
Jonathan  Dickinson  with  two  others  towards  Walnut  street,  which 
were  all  ruined.  The  loss  is  £oOOQ.  The  area  was  for  20  years 
afterwards  called  Dickinson's  burnt  buildings. — [The  site  was  the 
satne,  in  modern  times,  called  Ross'  buildings,  in  Front  street,  south 
of  Walnut  street,  eastern  side.]  A  subscription  was  forthwith  set  on 
foot  "  to  supply  the  town"  with  every  thing  requisite  to  put  out  fires. 
"  It  was  then  thought  that  if  the  people  had  had  good  engines  the 
fire  might  have  been  put  down."  This  was  the  greatest  fire  ex- 
perienced. 

The  same  year  we  find  by  the  minutes  of  Council  that  fire  ma- 
terials were  speedily  procured,  to  wit : 

Thomas  Oldman  produced  a  leather  fire  bucket  as  a  sample: 
whereupon  they  agree  to  pay  him  nine  shillings  a-piece  for  100 
buckets.  The  Mayor,  soon  after,  acquainted  the  Board  that  the  two 
fire  engines  and  250  fire  buckets  sent  for  to  England  had  arrived  in 
July,  and  requests  a  provision  of  suitable  places  for  their  reception. 

Whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  the  buckets  be  hung  up  in  the 
court  house,  and  that  measures  be  used  to  place  the  engines,  to  wit : 
— one  at  the  corner  of  the  great  meeting  house  yard  (south-west  cor- 
ner of  Second  and  High  streets) — one  at  Francis  Jones'  lot,  corner 
of  Front  and  Walnut  streets,  and  the  old  engine,  in  a  corner  of  the 
Baptist  meeting  yard,  in  Second  street  near  Arch  street.  We  can 
perceive  by  this  distribution  that  there  were  but  three  engines  in  all, 
(two  having  just  arrived)  and  shows  that  the  great  fire  just  before, 
had  had  but  one  engine  to  help  to  subdue  it! 

1735 — A  writer  in  the  Gazette  says  respecting  fires:  We  have  at 
present  got  engines  enough,  but  I  question  if  water  enough  can  be 
had  to  keep  them  going,  in  many  places,  for  half  an  hour.  It  seems 
to  me  some  public  pumps  are  wanted.  At  the  same  time  he  advises 
the  forming  of  fire  companies. 

1736 — The  houses  of  "  Budd's  long  row"  (north  of  the  Draw- 
bridge in  Front  street)  took  fire  and  threatened  to  consume  the 
whole,  but  the  engines  were  worked  successfully. 

1738 — Benjamin  Franklin  instituted  the  first  fire  company  or- 
ganized in  Piiiiadelphia. 

1753 — By  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  I  see  that  "  baskets 
and  bags  of  the  fire  companies"  are  called  upon  to  be  returned. 
Thus  showing  the  early  use  of  them,  as  we  used  to  see  them  hung 
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lip  in  ilif  I'lil  halls  ;iiul  fiiirics    \\lu'rf  iiuw  our  ladirs  Iiang  clogaiit 
liiiiip-^. 

I  ijivr  in  (•t)nrlusi()u  a  lisi  of  lues  occuriini;  in  IMiiladcIphia  dming 

Uic  )iMrs  l^■Jl  lo  '21  inclus^ivc,  inakin;;  a  loial  of  '.*(")  casus.     Ii  nmy 

bo  curious  lu'rcafier  us  a  mailer  of  reference.     The  facls  were  de- 
rived from  tilVicial  nrnuiles. 

.\uiiilnr  of /ins  in  rur/i  nioiit/i  of  tlir  fallowing  years : — 

INJI.      lS->2.      1823.      1824.  Totals. 

Jnmiarv.        .         .       K             1             3            1  5 

Frhniarv.      .         .       3            2            7            2  14 

March..         .         ,       4             I             4            5  14 

April.    ...       4             1             4            3  12 

May,     ...      3            2            4            0  9 

June,     ...      4            0            3            0  7 

Julv.     ...      3            I            2            0  (3 

August,         ..0221  5 

S.^pteniber,    .        .      2            3            1            0  G 

October,         ..3300  6 

November,     ..2200  4 

December,     .         .       1             4             1             2  8 

Totals,      ...     29         22         31          14  96 


The.  fires  whicli  hapjioned  in  the  latter  part  of  1822,  and  begin- 
nintr  of  1823,  were  g^enerally  supposed  (o  be  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

The  only  fires  of  consequence  which  occurred  during  the  year 
1824  are  two — March  29lh,  in  Front  above  Arch  street,  and  April 
18th,  in  Second  below  Market  street. 

The  present  manner  of  subduing  fires  presents  an  aspect  quite 
different  from  former  doings  in  such  cases.  When  there  were  no 
liose  in  use  and  no  hydrants,  but  only  pumps  and  buckets  to  keep 
the  engines  supplied,  the  scene  was  much  more  busy  than  now. 
Few  or  no  idlers  could  be  seen  as  lookers  on.  They  made  long 
lines  of  people  to  "  hand  along  the  buckets,"  and  if  the  curious  and 
idle  attempted  to  pass,  the  cry  was  passed  along  the  line — "  fall  in, 
fall  in  !"  If  disregarded,  a  bucket  of  water  was  discharged  upon  them. 
Then  it  was  quite  common  to  see  numerous  women  in  the  ranks, 
and  it  was  therefore  more  provoking  to  see  others  giving  no  help, 
but  urging  their  way  as  near  to  the  fires  as  they  could.  Next  day 
was  a  fine  affair  for  the  boys  to  look  out  all  the  buckets  they  knew 
of  their  several  neighbourhoods,  and  to  carry  them  home.  The  street 
posts  too,  all  along  the  streets,  far  from  the  fire,  could  be  seen  cap- 
ped here  and  there  with  a  stray  bucket,  asking  for  its  owner. 
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*'  In  stillness  thus  the  little  Zion  rose." 

The  following  constitute  such  special  notices  of  the  Friends  as  I 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  researches. 

In  16S4,  Thomas  Lloyd  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  Friends'  Meeting 
at  Dolaran,  in  North  Wales,  dated  tlie  2d  of  G  mo., says,  that  there 
were  then  800  people  at  Friends'  Meeting  in  the  city.  At  that  time, 
says  another  writer,  all  denominations  assembled  with  the  Friends 
in  much  harmony  and  good  fellowship,  until  discord  and  confusion 
was  introduced  by  George  Keith's  schism. 

In  1691  a  scene  of  rare  confusion  was  exhibited  in  Friends  Meet- 
ing. The  facts  in  the  case  have  been  told  by  Thomas  Wilson,  a 
public  Friend,  who  wiis  present.  George  Keith,  who  had  just  sepa- 
rated, sent  T.  Wilson  and  his  companion,  James  Dickinson,  a 
challenge  to  dispute.  They  readily  agreed  to  meet,  and  many 
Friends  of  both  parties  assembled.  George  Keith  railed  much.  He 
and  his  abettors  requested  another  meeting,  which  was  also  granted. 
At  another  time  George  Keith  went  into  Friends'  Meedng  while 
James  Dickinson  was  there,  and  preached  fawningly,  as  though  he 
and  James  Dickinson  were  in  unity  ;  but  James  stood  up  and  con- 
futed him.  Then  Keith  withdrew  in  much  wrath,  and  the  people 
of  other  denominations  present,  being  numerous,  cried  aloud, — 
"Give  way  and  let  the  devil  come  out,  for  the  litUe  black  man  from 
England  (J.  D.)  has  got  the  day!" 

The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  in  their 
account  of  the  services  of  George  Keith  as  their  Missionary,  telling 
of  course  their  opinion,  in  their  own  way  say,  that  this  Mr.  Keith 
*'  first  joined  about  the  year  1691,  with  a  party  of  Quakers  in  opposing 
some  of  their  errors — especially  in  their  notion  of  the  suiriciency  of 
the  light  within  every  man  to  salvation,  without  any  thing  else," 
and  the  other  party  joined  with  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  the  deputy  go- 
vernor, and  a  great  preacher  among  them  ;  thus  severally  creatmg 
separate  meetings  in  the  province.  It  must  have  been  a  singtdar 
spectacle  to  have  seen  one  who  had  been  a  plain  public  Friend, 
attired  in  drab  and  broad  brim,  cast  off  his  garb,  and  go  abroad 
among  them  in  his  black  gown  as  a  church  minister.  A  convince- 
ment  certainly  of  strange  occurrence.  It  is  but  justice  to  suggest, 
that  at  that  time,  the  Friends  could  not  have  gone  over  wholly  to 
the  doctrine  of  plenary  illuniination,  because,  that  William  P<Mm's 
writings  against  Perot,  Luff,  and  others,  declare  that  such  took  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  men  in  a  larger  sense  than 
was  just,  so  that  they  ran  out  into  extravagances  thereby. 


TiOO  T/tv  IMoxls. 

lit  ITD'J— Sill  of  •.)  1110.  Isaai-  iSoriis'  letu^r  says,  "  n(<)ri:;o  Ktiili 
hadi  lu-rii  l\\  in'  li«T«'.  l»iil  has  not  yt'l  liislurlu'd  our  ]\l(;cliiii;  as  lialii 
lu-ni  liiv>;  custom  to  lln'  caslward.  ll«'  is  now  ilit^  talk  and  lu-ws  of 
Uu"  Utwii ;  bul  liiui  liliU"  to  boast  of  in  all  his  | )ro;;"icss  hiihcilo.  His 
own  p:irty  is  like  lo  fall  with  him.  All  his  soiinons  an^  railiiif,fs 
airainsi  the  Friends." 

Hiiring  the  time  of  this  srhism  llicii'  imiih-  (tui  a  i)iiii(((l  jiaiii|ihlrL 
of  'J  1  pai^es  airainst  orlhodox  l-'iiciids,  which  iiiii;lil  he  dcciiicd  a 
cnriosiiv  for  its  rare  anil  i,M(>ss  .sciiniliiy.  li  is  wiiluail  inipiinl,  hut. 
shows  from  its  context  that  it  was  done  at  iMiiiadiij)|iia  alioul  the 
year  1701.  Ample  extracts  of  the  whole  have  heeii  preserved  in  my 
MS.  Annals  in  (he  City  liihrary,  on  jia<::es  1*.U)  lo  V.Y.I.  There,  indeed 
they  deserve  to  he  buried,  were  it  not  that  their  style  of  abuse  is  so 
uniipie  ns  to  show  a  characlcrislic  of  some  minds  of  that  day,  which  we 
conlil  not  conceive  of  in  modern  times ;  besides  they  contain  some 
local  references  which  may  possibly  serve  on  some  needful  occasion 
lo  illustrate  some  local  incidents.  The  whole  has  the  appearance  of 
of  beinj^  set  forth  as  the  venom  of  Keith's  adherents.  It  assails  the 
characters,  by  name,  of  every  leading  man  in  Friends'  Society, 
making  them  severally  innnoral  men  (though  sly)  of  the  grossest 
kind.  It  is  called  ''  the  "  Cage  of  unclean  Birds," — because  George 
Fox  had  so  called  false  professors.  1  have  purposely  suppressed  all 
the  names,  and  refer  to  the  whole  now  rather  as  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment than  of  scandal.  The  Friends,  then  vilified,  must  have 
been  endowed  with  much  moderation,  to  have  endured  such  a  pub- 
lication, or  else  the  doctrine  of  libels  was  ill  understood  and  wiih- 
out  practice  among  them.     Some  of  the  facts  are  ludicrous  enough. 

C)ne,  a  minister  too,  is  accused  by  name  of  packing  his  Hour 
barrels  with  only  good  flour  at  the  ends!  and  also  of  hloichig  in 
money  scales  to  make  his  h'ght  money  pass  off  as  weight !  It  re- 
proaches them  of  vain-glory  in  building  "a  great  Cathedral  Meeting 
Place  at  Philadelphia," — corner  of  Second  and  High  streets. 

The  Friends,  who  generally  held  a  majority  in  the  civil  rule  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  found  themselves  more  and  more 
eml)arrassed  as  mixed  population  increased.  They  had  difficulties 
in  serving  in  judicial  offices  where  oaths  were  required,  and  also  in 
providing  public  defence  against  enemies.  The  feuds  and  animosi- 
ties raised  against  Friends  in  the  Assembly  were  very  high,  and 
went,  on  increasing  from  1701  to  1710.  War  with  France  occurred 
in  the  interval.  A  French  privateer  plundered  Lewestown,  — and 
several  of  them  plundered  and  bunit  vessels  in  the  bay.  In  1709, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  got  into  high  commotion  for  a  defence. 
''  The  hot  church  party"  were  all  in  favour  of  it.  The  people 
petitioned  the  Q,ueen  for  defence,  and  objected  at  the  same  time  to 
the  passive  principles  of  the  Friends,  as  unfit  for  civil  rule,  &c. 
When  I  have  seen  so  much  correspondence  as  I  have,  in  that  day, 
on  that  subject,  and  have  witnessed  how  perplexed  the  Friends  were 
with  their  unruly  charge, — made  up  of  many  nations  and  many 
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minds, — I  havo  tliouffhl  thcin  (io  use  a  homely  domestic  figure)  not 
unlike  the  peij)lexeil  hen  with  her  ^/?<c/i-cliiclcens,  which  perpetu- 
ally counteract  her  nature  hy  taking  to  the  \vat(;r,  and  leaving  her  in 
embarrassment  and  distress!  If  they  governed  for  a  while,  retaining 
therein  their  religious  views,  it  was  still  a  daily  work  of  shifts  and 
expedients  to  keep  the  approbation  of  other  sects.  It  was,  as  Doctor 
Johnson  says,  "  like  a  dog  who  walks  upon  his  hinder  legs; — he 
does  not  walk  well,  but  we  are  surprised  he  walks  at  all !" 

James  Logan,  in  speaking  of  these  facts,  in  J 709,  says,  "The 
clamours  and  abuses  from  such  men  to  the  Friends  in  government 
tires  them  and  makes  them  weary  of  the  load.  When  the  cpieen 
asks  for  our  (|uota  for  Canada,  Friends  know  not  how  to  act  or  how 
to  refuse,  seeing  that  all  the  other  colonics  contribute  more  than  is 
required." 

Isaac  Norris,  in  1709-10,  speaking  of  these  facts,  says,  "  Those 
of  the  church  grew  very  uneasy  and  unneighbourly  in  their  expres- 
sions, because  of  the  defenceless  situation  of  the  place.  They  are 
for  a  coercive  law,  that  all  may  be  obliged  to  bear  arms,  or  else  they 
will  do  nothing.  They  manage  this  craftily,  in  order  to  lay  Friends 
aside  in  government, — the  holding  of  a  place  in  which  is  extremely 
difficult  to  Friends,  and  we  can  hardly  judge  which  has  the  worst 
prospect, — whether  to  hold  it  under  such  difficulties  as  daily  fall  in 
the  way,  or  to  resign  it  to  some  men  who  are  of  no  honourable 
principles.  Embarrassed  and  discordant  as  we  are,  I  often  think  of 
the  frogs'  petition  to  Jupiter,  and  fear  it  must  be  a  governor  imme- 
diately from  the  crown  that  must  set  us  to  rights.  We  are  a  mixed 
people,  who  all  claim  a  right  to  use  their  own  way.  Some  Friends 
still  in  places  and  offices  that  cannot  be  exercised  without  great  dif- 
ficulties and  sometimes  full  stops, — so  that  a  very  great  hardship 
falls  upon  the  Assembly.  To  me  it  seems  impracticable  to  do  any 
thing  that  will  please  and  hold  !" 

In  another  place,  to  James  Logan,  he  says,  "  We  say  our  prin- 
ciples are  not  destructive  or  repugnant  to  civil  government,  and  will 
admit  of  free  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  yet  to  me  it  appears, 
(although  I  get  into  a  labyrinth  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  that  way,) 
to  be  concerned  in  government  and  hold  them,  w'e  nuist  either  be 
independent  and  entirely  by  ourselves,  or,  if  inixed,  partial  to  our 
own  opinion,  and  not  allow  to  others  what  we  desire  from  them!" 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties,  supposed  to  exist  in  civil 
matters  because  of  the  religious  objections  of  Friends  to  oaths,  I 
give  the  following  facts — to  wit : 

In  1703,  William  Penn  writes,  that  "  the  lords  of  trade  spake  to 
me  of  the  insutficiency  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania, — saying, 
the  first  of  the  council  was  not  aljle  to  register  ships,  administer  an 
oath,  or  perform  some  other  recjuisites ;  but  I  told  them  this  could  not 
hinder  government,  while  three  or  four  of  the  council  were  church- 
men, and  of  age  and  experience, — and  no  matter  who  of  the  council 
transacted  them,  so  that  they  were  qualified  to  do  it ; — and  yet,  by 
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our  ciiiistiitKidij,  our  Fiii'Uils  worr  so: — l)csiilrs,  I  told  lliriu  il  was 
not  to  Im'  tliouiilii  iliJiL  il  colony  anil  oonsliliition,  ni;ult>  hy  anil  for 
tiuakt-rs,  winilil  Iravc  lIuMUsrh  i-s,  anil  llu-ir  livi'.s  anil  rorluni's,  out  of 
60  o.«<«Miiial  a  part  of  i^ovornini-nl  as  jinios: — nay  more,  thai.  \vu 
would  not  liavo  ijone  tliiiln'r  to  be  so  ])recarious  in  our  security  as  to 
be  deemed  incapaMe  of  beiu}^  jurymen, — if  so,  tliat  llw^  eominir  of 
other:?  $hall  overrule  us  who  are,  the  oriii^inals  and  made  il  a 
coiuitr)'." 

On  one  occasion,  staled  by  James  Lojjan,  the  Ljrand  jmy  being 
sunnnoned  of  such  as  could  swear,  il  was  found  the  numl)er  jiresent 
were  insuiricient.  ''  Dn  the  sherilf's  calling  for  more  oulof  the  tales, 
one  and  anoiher,  being  oll'ered  the,  oath,  declined  il,  sitme  for  one 
reiison,  and  some  for  anoiher.  The  design  evidenlly  was  by  those 
factious  persons  who  contend  for  nothing  more  than  our  confusion. 
They  woidd  herein  prevent  all  things  that  might  lake  away  occasion 
of  complaint  against  us,  and  they  hoped  the  delay  of  justice  miglit 
prove  a  great  one  !'' 

On  another  occasion  it  happened  that  only  three  of  the  five 
judges  being  present,  and  those  only  who  could  swear,  "  they  ad- 
ministered an  allirmation  according  to  law,  which  gave  cause  of 
many  discourses  among  the  discontenled.  But  through  these  men's 
restless  endeavours,  it  is  found  extremely  diilicult  fully  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  government  incumbent  on  us; — they  taking  all  ad- 
vantages of  throwing  in  our  way  whatever  may  perplex  us,  by  reason 
of  oaths,  and  such  other  things  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  most  of  us : — besides,  that  many  things  occur  in  the  administration 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  as  well  as  immimilies  by  our  own 
law,  which  cannot  well  be  executed  by  men  of  our  profession. 
Such  objections  against  us,  being  what  they  daily  court,  when,  by 
their  endeavours,  they  by  any  means  bring  them  to  bear,  they 
greedily  lay  hold  of  them." 

William  Pemi,  in  reply  to  these  and  similar  statements,  makes  a 
remark,  in  1704,  saying,  "  I  am  grieved  to  think  that  you  ever  gave 
way  to  any  other  affirmation  than  that  appointed  by  law  in  the  pro- 
vince, by  which  you  have  giveii  away  a  most  lender  point,  not  easily 
recoverable.  My  regard  to  the  queen  is  known  almost  to  partiality  ; 
but  I  shall  never  obey  her  letters  against  laws,  into  which  she  may 
be  drawn  by  interested  persons." 

James  Logan  was  never  averse  to  measures  for  protection, — i.  e. 
for  just  defensive  war;  and  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  Penn  himself 
and  some  other  Friends  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  idea  gained 
ground  as  the  colony  increased,  and  therefore  members  were  often 
found  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Friends'  Society,  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  "  die  most  straitest"  of  the  sect,  were  too  lax  in  their  discipline  of 
"  testimony,"  &c.  We  find,  therefore,  that  such  a  public  Friend  as 
John  Churchman  deems  himself  called  to  express  his  disapprobation 
of  their  public  callings  generally,  as  too  exposing,  in  its  general 
tendency,  for  tender  minds, — and  about  the  same  time,  the  year 
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1T58,  we  see  a  warning  voice  from  "  The  Watchman,"  by  a  Friend, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Jonrnal,  wherein  he  say?,  "  From  the  momoiit 
we  Friends  began  to  lose  sight  of  our  original  institution,  we  erred 
greatly ;  for,  when  we  saw  so  much  corruption  interwoven  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  world,  we  were  unfit  to  be  concerned  in  them,  and 
should  have  rested  satisfied  on  a  dependence  on  the  arm  of  the 
Lord,  and  what  protection  the  laws  of  our  country  would  have  uiven 
us.  But  we  must  needs  have  that  power  in  our  own  hands;  and 
having  so  exceeded  their  native  moderation  and  self-command,  they 
knew  no  bounds, — they  grasped  at  more,  l)y  which  means  the  life 
of  our  old  and  respected  friend  and  governor,  William  Penn.  was 
made  a  life  of  trouble.  Let  us  return  to  our  original  plan,  and  leave 
the  concerns  of  this  world  entirely  to  the  men  of  this  world  !" 

I  have  seen  the  first  record  of  marriages  among  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  first  32  years  of  the  city.  The  first  named  is  in  16S2, 
of  Thomas  Smith  with  Priscilla  Allen.  These  had  before  passed 
one  Meeting  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  next  marriage  is  that  of 
David  Brientnall  with  Jane  Blanchard,  in  168.3.  In  1684,  eleven 
couples  are  married  there.  My  own  name — of  Watson,  is  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  among  them.  One  singular  name  is,  I  presume, 
intended  to  commemorate  a  providence  of  God  to  the  parents  in 
their  voyage,  to  wit : — Sea-mercy  Adams,  married  to  MaiT  Brett  in 
1686. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  original  parchment  certificate  of  one 
of  those  early  marriages.  It  is  chiefly  curious  as  showing  several 
signatures  of  the  primitive  leading  Friends,  and  the  verbal  form  of 
the  instrument,  too,  is  somewhat  diflferent  from  the  present. 

In  early  days  the  bride,  among  Friends  wore  a  black  silk  heod 
over  the  head,  with  long  ends  hanging  down  the  front  of  the  shoulder. 
It  was  neat  and  graceful.  By  this  token  she  was  universally  known 
in  the  street  as  one  "  adorned  as  a  bride."  She  always  went  on  foot 
publicly  to  meeting  in  a  kind  of  procession  of  eight  or  ten  couples. 
She  was  preceded  by  the  father  and  mother  of  the  groom,  then  by 
her  own  parents, — next  "  the  happy  pair" — then  their  special  friends. 

The  wedding  entertainments  in  olden  times  were  very  expensive 
and  harassing  to  the  wedded.  The  house  of  the  parent  would  be 
filled  with  company  to  dine.  The  same  company  would  stay  to  tea 
and  supper  both.  For  two  days  punch  was  dealt  out  in  profusion. 
The  gentlemen  visited  the  groom  on  the  first  floor,  and  then  ascended 
to  the  second  floor  to  see  the  bride  in  the  presence  of  her  maids,  &c. 
Then  every  gentleman,  even  to  1.50  in  a  day,  severally  took  his  kiss 
— even  tlie  plain  Friends  submitted  to  these  doings.  I  have  heard  of 
rich  families  among  them  which  had  120  persons  to  dine — the  same 
who  had  signed  their  certificate  of  marriage  at  the  monthly  meeting 
— these  also  partook  of  tea  and  supper.  As  they  formeriy  passed  the 
meeting  twice,  the  same  entertainment  was  also  repeated.  Two  days 
the  male  friends  would  call  and  take  punch,  and  all  would  kiss  the 
bride.     Besides  this,  the  married  pair  for  two  entire  weeks  saw  large 
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tiM  parties  a(  ilicir  lioiiu' ;  liaviiiij  in  alUMulancc  ovory  iiiifhl  llii^ 
proomsnuMi  ami  liriiKMnaiils.  To  avoid  cxjhmisc  and  tioiiMc,  I'ricntls 
have  siiirc  niadi"  it  sullicionl  to  pass  but  onv  nircliiii^.  When  llicso 
inarria^M"  <<n(tM(ainm«Mils  wiMC  madf,  it  was  cxpfclcd  also,  dial  punch, 
cakes,  and  meals  shouKl  l)c  sent  out  i^cntMally  in  llic  nfi;;lil)ouiliO()d, 
v.\c\\  to  tluwe  who  were  not  visiters  in  llu^  I'aniily.  fSonie,  uf  the 
ngeil  now  alive   can  reinenihcr  such  wt>ddiui;s. 

An  advertisonieul  of  the  year  177S,  lu  W.  copied  here,  M)ay  serve 
to  show  the  kiiul  anil  costliness  of  female  atlire  then  amon<!j  female 
Friends  of  the  wealthy  class.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  call  for  family 
apparel  stolen  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Fisher,  "  in  Second 
street  helow  the  lirulij^c  ;"  and  ofTeriiiir  ten  jj^uineas  reward  for  the 
recovery  of  the  same,  or  five  jjjuincas  for  the  watch  alone,  viz.,  one 
white  .<atin  jiellicoat  ipiilied  with  llowers,  one  rich  pearl  coloiued 
s,itin  t,Mtwn,  lined  with  cream  coloured  Persian;  also  several  yards 
of  the  same  pearl  coloured  salin,  one  white  manlua  gown,  one  blos- 
som coloureil  salin  cloak  lined  with  while  manlua,  a  baby's  cloak  of 
purple  and  yellow  changeable  inantua,  lined  with  white  nmntua, 
a  numlier  of  aprons  and  handkerchiefs  of  cambric  muslin,  lawn  and 
hollanil,  all  marked  S.  L.,  several  frocks,  &c.,  belonging  to  a  child. 
Also,  a  golil  watch  with  a  steel  ciiain  and  crystal  seal  set  in  gold, 
with  engraved  arms.  The  above  Mrs.  Fisher  had  been  Sarah  Lo- 
gan, the  daughter  of  William  Logan,  and  she  was  a  much  respect- 
ed member  of  the  meeting. 

When  the  walking  on  the  side-walks  in  Philadelphia  streets  was 
impeded  with  heavy  snows,  as  in  days  of  yore,  the  Friends  were 
notal)le  for  their  early  care  to  provide  good  paths  to  Meeting.  When 
Richard  Hill  (a  dislinguised  man)  married  Miss  Stanley,  in  1727, 
they  swept  the  snow  from  the  corner  of  Norris'  alley  and  Front 
street,  where  he  lived,  up  to  the  Meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Second 
and  High  streets — thus  making  a  snow-path  of  three  squares  in 
length.     An  old  doggerel  used  to  say, — 

"  The  rain  rains,  and  the  winds  blow : 
High  heads — what  a  panic  seize  'em ! 
Old  Friends — to  meetings  go, 
Sweeping  their  way  with  a  besom." 

Another  expressed  the  fact  in  these  words  to  wit ; 

"  The  Quakers  will  to  Meetings  go, 
And  if  their  streets  be  full  of  snow, 
They  sweep  it  with  their  besom." 

When  the  Hectors  and  Hotspurs  of  the  day  were  fierce  for  war 
measures  on  the  Indians,  finding  they  could  not  get  the  sanction  of 
the  Friends  to  their  intended  embroiling  measures,  they  fell  upon 
expedients,  such  as  satires  and  caricatures  could  enforce.  Thus  an 
ancient  pamphlet,  printed  at  Ephrata,*  contains  a  tirade  called  the 
"  Cloven  Foot  Discovered,"  some  of  which  reads  thus,  viz.: 

*  Supposed  by  Parson  Barton,  of  Lancaster. 
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"Pray,  worthy  friends,  obsorvc  tlic  text; 
Get  money  first,  ami  virtue  next. 
Noui;ht  makes  our  Carolina  curs 
To  bark  and  bite,  but  skins  and  furs." 

In  another  place  it  reads  tluis : 

"  In  many  thintj^,  change  but  the  name, 
Quakers  and  Indians  are  the  same, 
I  don't  say  all,  for  there  are  such. 
That  hone.st  are — e'en  of  the  Dutch  : 
But  those  who  the  Indians'  cau.-^e  maintain 
Would  take  the  part  of  bloody  Cain, 
And  sell  their  very  souls  for  gain  !"&c 

When,  in  the  year  175G,  the  governor  had  proclaimed  a  day  of 
fasting'  and  prayer  on  account  of  the  calamity  of  the  Indian  war,  (he 
Friends  did  not  join  in  it  as  a  ceremony.  Some  squibs  appeared 
against  them ;  one  reads  thus,  to  wit : 

"Perseverance  is  a  breach  in  the  spirit: 
Quakers  (that  like  to  lanterns  bear 
Their  light  within  them)  will  not  swear. 
Like  mules — who,  if  they've  not  their  will 
To  keep  their  own  pace,  stand  stock  still !" 

The  passions  and  the  writers  who  gave  point  and  eflect  to  such 
trifles  in  their  day  are  all  dead.  I  presume  I  need  scarcely  add,  I 
give  no  revival  to  any  of  tlieni  but  in  sheer  good  nature,  treating 
them  rather  as  the  comic  of  history,  than  as  of  any  power  to  revive 
harm  in  our  day ! 

The  stale  of  the  Friends  as  a  part  of  the  civil  community,  down 
to  the  year  1739,  has  been  thus  noticed  in  a  MS.  account  by  William 
Fishbourne  of  that  Society,  saying,  "As  the  chief  part  of  the  in- 
habitants were  Quakers,  they  with  others  were  and  are  concerned  in 
acts  of  government;  but  as  the  province  increased  and  prospered  in 
every  respect,  many  of  other  persuasions  came  and  settled  iiere  with 
worldly  views,  who  have  formerly  attempted  to  wrest  the  civil  power 
out  of  the  Quakers'  hands,  as  it  is  very  probable  they  may  and  will 
again ;  as  they  publicly  begin  to  think  and  observe  the  country  in 
its  increased  weahh  and  commerce  "  cannot  lie  safe"  under  the  con- 
duct of  men  who  from  their  principles  (of  religion)  would  continue 
it  in  a  defenceless  state  and  leave  it  an  easy  prey  to  any  enemy. 
Thus  not  regarding  (the  fact)  the  peaceable  introduction,  and  continu- 
ing from  the  first  settlement  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war." 

In  the  year  1748  there  were  great  efforts  made  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  defence  of  the  city,  by  erecting  and  furnishing  two  batteries  at 
the  Southwark  end,  and  rasing  aliout  lOdt)  volunteers.  On  (his 
occasion  some  of  the  Friends,  tlien  in  pui)lic  employ,  admitled  the 
right  of  defensive  measures,  among  whom  wore  James  Logan,  whose 
letters  to  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  occasion  I  have  seen.  Kalm, 
the  Swedish  traveller,  who  was  then  here,  remarks,  "  When  (he  re- 
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iltnihl  \va:5  rrorlinl  at  Swoilos'  cluircli  to  provont  (he  l-^onoli  antl 
Spanish  prival<MTs  fioiii  laiulinj?,  there  was  much  ojiposilioii  and  de- 
l)ate.  for  iln"  <.itiak<'r^  oppostMl  the  measure.  TaptMs  were  printed 
nntl  rinulalfil  pro  anil  con  ;  1)U(  when  (he  ihui;^*'''  h(>cani(!  inuninent 
nt  the  dose  (it"(h<«  war.  many  of  thi"  Uiiakers  wilhthcw  their  ojipo.si- 
tioti.  anil  helped  the  measure  with  llieir  money."  'This  is  prol)al)ly 
nn  overdrawn  picture — giving  the  act  of  a  few  under  the  name  vi 
"  many." 

In   the  same  year,  Governor  Thomas  having  rcipiired  of  the  As- 
pomhlv  measures  for  proteclion  and  defence,  made,  some  excitement 
there  among  the  Friends,  then  meml)ers.     t)n  (his  occasion  .Tohu 
(^Imrehman.  a  pul)lic   Friend,  deemed   himself  called   (o  visit  (hat 
body  and  to  set  forth  his  testimony  against  war  measures.   It  perhaps 
shows  the  kind  feelings  of  that  day,  and  the  inlluence  which  Friends 
then  enjoyed  in  the  IIousc^  to  say,  that  on  making  his  wish  known 
to  spenk,  through  the  Speaker,  he  was  allowed  to  go  in  and  deliver 
his  religious  counsel.     The  sum  of  what  he  then  said  at  considera- 
ble length  is  preserved  in  his  Journal.     "  Beware  (said  he)  of  acting 
to  oppress  tender  consciences,  for  many  whom  you  now  represent 
would  he  greatly  grieved  to  sec  warlike  preparations  carried  on  by  a 
law,  consented  to  hy  their  brethren  in   profession,  contrary   to  the 
charier,  for  it  is  concluded  that  a  reverent  and  true  fear  of  God,  the 
ancient  ami  of  power,  would  be  our  greatest  defence  and  safety." 
A  writer,  of  the  year  1755,  (Samuel  Wharton's  MS.,)  writing  on 
the  political  influence  of  the  Friends,  and  wishing  to  see  them  ex- 
cluded, tells  the  opinion  of  his  day,  as  held  by  him  and  his  party, 
saying,    "  But  if  it  be  asked  by  what  means  the  Quakers,  whose 
measures  (against  war)  are  so  unpopular,  get  continually  chosen  into 
our    Assemblies,  1  answer — they  enter  into  cabals  in  their  yearly 
meeting,  which    is   convened   just   before   the  election,  and  being 
composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  monthly  meetings,  provides  a  fit 
place  for  conducting  political  intrigues  under  the  mask  of  religion." 
I  presume  few  of  the  present  day  will  credit  this  scandal ;  but,  as  the 
feature  of  that  day,  it  may  now  amuse  a  modern  Friend  thus  to  see 
such  a  novel  use  of  their  religious  meetings !    They  are  also  accused 
of  procuring  great  influence  in   the  elections  among  the  Germans, 
throurrh  the  aid  of  C.  Sower's  German  paper,  which  always  advo- 
cated Friends'  principles.     Sower  himself  was  a  very  good  man,  and 
therefore  had  a  deserved  influence  over  his  countrymen.      In  1T59, 
four  Friends,  then  members  of  Assembly,  vacated  their  seats  at  the 
desire  of  the  Council  of  the  Crown,  because  it  was  a  time  of  war. 

I  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Pemberlon  of  Phila' 
delphia,  among  other  letters  of  William  Penn  of  about  the  year 
1677,  one  of  them,  having  a  postscript  to  which  is  the  signature  of 
the  celebrated  George  Fox.  He  used,  like  Penn  and  other  writers 
of  that  day,  two  small  effs,  in  lieu  of  one  capital,  as  thus — "  G-fT." 
Another  autograph  of  Fox  and  of  Barclay  I  have  seen  with  R. 
Haines. 
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The  Friends  were  10115  accustomed  to  hold  niglit  meetings  on  the 
Sabbath;  their  house  on  the  Hank  Hill,  in  Front  near  Aicii  street, 
was  at  first  called  Evening  Meeting,  because  chielly  made  for  sucji 
a  convenience  when  that  at  the  Centre  S([uare  was  too  far  off. 
They  continued  the  evening  meetings  till  after  the  Revolution, 
when  they  were  constrained,  by  Uieir  sense  of  "  not  letting  their  good 
being  evil  spoken  of,"  to  disuse  them,  because  their  young  women 
(as  at  some  other  meetings  almost  ever  since)  were  mobbed  by  rude 
young  men,  who  assembled  in  long  lines  of  idlers,  generating  and 
cherishing  more  evil  without  the  walls,  than  the  good  people  could 
counterbalance  within.  The  change  met  the  approbation  of  the 
discreet — of  those  who  virtually  aim  by  every  means  "  to  suppress 
vice  and  immorality." 

My  friend  Lang  Syne,  who  has  good  feelings  for  those  kind  of 
reminiscences,  has  left  some  piclurescjue  traces  of  some  of  the  old 
preaching  Friends,  and  of  some  of  their  school  teachers,  calculated 
to  revive  pleasing  images  of  the  past  to  those  who  love  the  associ- 
ations of  their  early  days.  He  thus  spealcs  of  his  recollections  of  the 
preachers,  saying,  "  James  Pemberton,  Nicholas  Wain,  Daniel  Offley, 
Arthur  Howell,  William  Savery  and  Thomas  Scattergood  were  the 
then  "  burning  and  shining  lights."  From  the  preacher's  gallery,  as 
beheld  through  the  "  mist  of  years,"  James  Pemberton  sat  at  the 
licad  of  the  gallery — an  immovable  figure,  very  erect,  and  resting 
with  both  hands  crossed  on  the  top  of  his  cane.  Nicholas  Wain  ap- 
peared at  all  times  with  a  smile  of  sunshine  upon  his  countenance. 
An  imperturbable  severity  rested  on  the  dark  features  of  Thomas 
Scattergood.  Arthur  Howell  always  sat  shrouded  beneath  his  hat 
drawn  down  over  his  face,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  outside  coat  ele- 
vated to  meet  it — like  unto  a  prophet  "  in  his  mantle  wrapt,"  and 
isolated  in  thought  from  all  sublunary  things.  William  Savery 
possessed  a  mild  solemnity  of  voice  and  feature,  wliich  distinguished 
him  as  a  preacher  above  other  men;  his  softer  and  solemn  tones  and 
words  in  preaching,  lilce  those  which  may  be  imagined  of  the 
Eolian  harp  rudely  touched  by  the  wind,  sunk  through  the  ears 
down  into  the  heart,  as  "the  dew  of  heaven"  falling  gently  to  the 
earth.  The  voice  of  Daniel  Offley  was  as  a  sound  produced  by  the 
falling  of  a  bar  of  his  own  iron  on  the  brick  pavement  before  his 
furnace  door.  Among  his  dozen  hammermen  he  was  always  ac- 
customed to  raise  his  piercing  voice  distinctly  above  their  pattering 
sounds. 

Of  the  teachers,  more  will  be  said  in  another  place  under  the  ar- 
ticle "  Education."  Friends'  academy  then  consisted  of  four  differ- 
ent masters  : — Robert  Proud,  Latin  master ;  William  Waring,  teacher 
of  astronomy  and  mathematics;  Jeremiah  Paul;  "  The  blaster  of 
Scholars"  was  John  Todd. 

As  a  curiosity,  now  that  the  scandal  has  lost  its  sting,  I  present 
here  some  extracts  from  an  old  publication  of  London  imprint  of 
1703 — 36  pages  r2mo.     It  is  entitled  "News  from  Pennsylvania 
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ri»>-jvriini;  ihr  jrovorninont  of  ilu-  QuaktM'H."  It  hoars  ilio  8l\  Ic  of  an 
cinl>iiU"r«'il  '^  c/itin/it/iii/i"  wriiiiii,^  lo  London  iVoin  IMiil.ulflpliia  ; — 
one  of  llitK<i'  wlionj  I'cnn  ami  I  iO^an  callcil  "  tlic  lioulmrcli  jiarty/' 
I  ijive  sonif  rxtiacls,  NN  liocvcr  he  may  have  hccn,  lie  sci-nia  (o 
have  h«MMi  a  lh<'oh)j;ian  in  reachn^if  and  (|nt)lati()ns. 

Vf  thr  QtuiArrs,  he  says, — "  Unakei ism  and  heresie  here  j^o  hand 
in  haml.  Il  is  a  grim  and  deformed  mass  of  hyponisie,  alheibln, 
l^iijanism,  vVr.  In  their  meetings  WiUicnn  h-atls  the  van  hkc  a 
mi^dity  champion  of  war.  After  him  follow  the  mighty  Dons  ac- 
ri>iding  to  their  several  moviiigs,  and  then  for  the  ehorns,  the  l'\'7/ti- 
itiitr  pi-oplnls  tune  their  fjiiail  Jiipes,  and  having  ended  as  they 
began, — with  hawlings  and  yawliiigs,  gripings  and  gras|)ings,  hie 
lahor  hoc  t)j)us  I — ihey  s]tend  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in  feasting 
ep.rh  other.'" 

Some  personalities  aic  thus  brought  out : — "  R E — ,  a  great 

hohler  forth,  was  found  too  free  with  a  quaking  woman,  the  wife  of 

R W'-     -,  seen  by  one  \\  hitpin  (Wliitpaine?)     One  Moore  too, 

of  the  ministry,  had  raised  up  seed  unto  the  Lord  by  his  servant 

maid.     One    A M- —    packed  tobacco  cut  and  dried  into 

flour  barrels  to  cheat  the  customs,  and  it  is  supposed  he  has  got  his 
estate   by   this  means."     He  is  also  slurred  as  having  been  once  a 

treu/csmon.     E S is  called   a  great  man  and  a  great 

usurer. 

In  September,  ITTT,  the  Friends  at  Philadelphia,  as  Howe's  army 
was  approaching,  were  regarded  by  some  of  the  strong  Whigs  of  the 
day  with  distrust,  because  they  could  not  fall  into  their  common  mea- 
sures of  defence,  &c.  Their  Testimonies,  so  called,  were  deemed  ex- 
ceptionable by  some.  The  result  was  that  seventeen  of  the  society  were 
exiled  for  a  time  to  Virginia.  The  Testimony  of  December,  '76,  was 
found  fault  with,  and  the  Testimony  of  24  of  1  mo.,  1775,  given  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  No.  402,  contains  words  of  this 
kind.  "  We  have  by  repeated  public  advices  and  private  admoni- 
tions, used  our  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  members  of  our  reli- 
gious society  from  joining  with  the  public  resolutions  prompted  and 
entered  'm\p  by  some  people,  which,  as  we  apprehended,  so  we  now 
find,  have  increased  contention,  and  produced  great  disorder  and 
confusion."  It  says  also,  "From  our  past  experience  of  the  clemency 
of  the  King,  we  believe  that  decent  and  respectable  addresses,  would 
avail  towards  obtaining  relief  and  restoring  the  public  tranquillity  ! — 
ayid  we  deeply  deplore  that  contrary  modes  of  proceeding  have  in- 
volved the  colonies  in  confusion."  Signed  by  James  Pemberton, 
clerk,  in  behalf  of  the  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Evening  Post  of  4th  November,  1778,  reports  that  John  Ro- 
berts, miller,  and  Abraham  Carlisle,  a  citizen,  both  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  were  executed  for  treason  on  the  public  commons,  where 
both  behaved  with  great  resolution.  This  was  a  measure,  as  I  have 
understood  since  from  many  judicious  persons,  not  of  that  persuasion, 
diat  ought  not  to  have  been  done.     The  ultra  Whigs  were  much 
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excited  on  the  occasion,  and  had  ofien  been  bearded  by  men  of  tory 
feelings  that  they  ddrcd  not  to  take  sucli  an  attitude  of  self-protection 
as  they  regarded  such  an  example  to  be.  It  was  tlie  general  opinion 
to  the  last  that  they  would  be  reprieved.  Mr.  Carlisle,  I  have  been 
assured,  was  a  very  respectable  and  inodensive  man.  He  had  been 
urged  by  the  British,  while  in  IMiiladelphia,  to  serve  as  an  umpire 
at  the  Pass  CJale  up  Front  street,  so  as  to  say  what  American  persons 
should  pass  or  repass  under  their  licenses  or  protections  :  this  to  guard 
against  abuse.  For  his  judgment  and  action  in  these  matters,  in 
which  he  acted  without  reward  or  known  benefit,  he  forfeited  his 
life.  Of  Roberts  I  have  heard  less;  his  enemies  said  he  poisoned  his 
flour.  Great  exertions  by  numerous  subscriptions  and  personal  influ- 
ences were  made  to  save  them. 

Parson  Peters  and  Anthony  lienezet  were  personal  friends,  and 
good  Anthony,  knowing  the  prejudice  of  the  reverend  gentleman 
against  Friends'  princijiles  or  profession,  got  him  to  read  Barclay's 
Apology,  which  he  lent  him.  After  its  perusal  he  sent  his  approbation 
in  some  poetic  lines,  of  which  I  here  give  about  half,  in  extract, 
latter  part,  viz,: 

Long  had  I  censured,  with  contemptuous  rage. 

And  cursed  your  tenets,  Avitli  the  foolish  agej 

Thought  nothing  could  appear  in  your  defence 

Till  Barclay  shone  with  all  the  rays  of  sense. 

His  Avorks  at  least  shall  make  me  moderate  prove. 

And  those  who  practise  what  he  teaches,  love. 

With  the  censurious  world  no  more  I'll  sin. 

In  scouting  those  who  own  the  light  within  ; 

If  they  can  see  with  Barclay's  piercing  eyes, 

The  world  may  deem  them  fools,  but  I  shall  think  them  wise. 

Miss  Gould  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Penn 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  society  of  Friends,  in  poetic  measure,  aftei 
this  manner, 

"  I'll  seek,"  said  the  Q,uaker,  "  a  happier  shore. 

Where  I  and  my  people  may  kneel  before 

The  shrine  we  erect  to  the  God  we  adore, 

And  none  shall  our  rights  molest." 

And  sick  of  the  sounding  of  empty  things. 

Of  beggarly  strife  in  the  island  of  kings, 

His  dove-like  spirit  unfurled  her  wings. 

For  a  bold  and  a  venturous  sweep. 

She  wafted  him  off.  o'er  billow  and  spray, 

Tvvixt  the  sea  and  the  sky,  on  a  pathless  way 

To  a  beautiful  sylvan  scene,  that  lay 

Far  over  the  boiling  deep. 

Then  the  tomahawk  dropped  from  the  red  man's  hand 

When  he  saw  the  Q,uakers  advance,  and  stand 

Presenting  his  purse,  but  to  share  the  land 

He  had  come  to  possess  with  him. 

'•Thou'lt  find,"  said  the  Q,uaker,  "  in  me,  and  in  mine 
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Put  friends  and  l)rc)th('rs  to  llu'o  and  to  tliine, 

\\  \\o  aliii.sc  no  power,  anil  admit  no  line 

'I'w  ixt  tin-  red  iiu'n  and  tin-  wliilt'.'' 

Anil  liriijlit  was  the  spot  where  the  (iiiaker  canio, 

To  have  it  his  liat,"  his  drali  and  his  name, 

'I'luit  will  sweetly  sound  iVom  the  trump  of  fame 

Tdl  its  linal  hiast  shall  die. 

7Vir  cU\i  III-  reared  trom  the  sylvnii  xlniilr, 

His  heaiinriil  monument  now  is  made! 

And  long  have  the  rivers  their  pride  displayed 

In  the  scenes  that  are  rolling  by. 

Tlie  ilicss  of  Friciuls,  at  first,  was  not  iiitciulcd  lo  diflcr  greatly 
from  the  common  motlc  of  the  lime,  save  (hat  it  was  to  cxchide  all 
show,  ami  to  appear  siiiii)le  am!  neat ;  I  mean  that  (hey  have  since 
seeuird  mine  peculiar  in  their  dress  from  the  fact  thnt  fashion 
chaiiLTed  since  from  what  was  their  starting  point,  and  to  which  they 
have  ailhered  with  more  steadiness  and  sobriety  than  others.  When 
they  started  as  a  sect,  hroad-brimmed  felt  hats  with  loops  at  the  side 
were  connnon.  So  of  their  coats  and  the  straight  collars.  The  (hob 
was  their  pievalent  colour,  because  least  removed  from  the  uncoloured 
slate  of  cloih  or  droj).  They  excluded  the  use  of  metal  buttons, 
because  of  tiieir  former  extreme  tinsel  finery,  and  they  wore  clotli- 
covered  or  stained  horn  ones.  They  used  tics  to  shoes,  when 
buckles  were  worn  with  much  display.  At  present  friends  arc  much 
departing  from  their  uniformity  of  drab,  and  resort  to  many  shades 
of  brown,  olive,  iHcc,  and  only  avoiding  black,  which  with  some  of 
the  younger  people  is  now  used  in  efl'ect  under  the  name  of  invisi- 
ble green.  A  Friends'  meeting  at  present  sliows  very  little  of  former 
''  plain  garb,"  as  seen  in  such  meetings  in  very  early  days,  or  along 
the  streets.     The  females  keep  nearest  to  former  dress. 

The  Friends,  as  we  have  been  informed,  were  much  perplexed, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  to  settle  the  course  which  they  should 
pursue  in  those  unsettled  and  troublous  times.  They  held  extra  and 
protracted  meetings,  even  till  after  night,  to  determine  measures  ; — 
and  finally,  when  they  came  out  with  their  published  advice,  called 
a  Testimony  J  it  gave  offence  to  sundry  persons  not  of  their  society, 
and  also  to  some  among  themselves.  Some  went  oflf  and  made  a 
separate  meeting, — building  themselves  a  brick  meeting-house  at  (he 
south-west  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  streets ;  others  were  found  so 
far  seceding,  as  to  form  a  military  company  under  Captain  Hum- 
phries, and  taking  the  distinctive  name  of  "  tlie  Quake}'  coinpamj.^^ 
The  city  common  at  that  time  was  daily  filled  with  train  bands  of 
many  kinds,  exercising,  and  preparing  themselves  for  the  tug  of  war. 

During  this  exciting  period,  Mary  Harris,  a  friend  from  Wilming- 
ton, visited  the  then  tlu'ee  meetings  in  the  city,  in  the  time  of  the 
Congress  in  May  1775,  and  walking  through  each  of  the  preachers' 

•  In  allusion  to  Penn's  "  bland  and  noble  face  far  under  the  hat's  broad  brim." 
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galleries, in  much  seeniin;!^  distress  of  mind,  she  exclaimed,  "  See  now 
to  your  slandin;^,  for  thus  is  the  Lord  about  to  search  and  examine 
his  camp."  About  the  same  time  another  Friend,  of  the  name  of 
Robert  \Valker,  publicly  declared  that  their  counsels  were  double 
minded,  and  that  the  end  would  show  it.  As  if  to  adil  to  the  stir  of 
tlie  day,  one  of  the  Friends, — whose  name  I  purposely  omit, — 
acting  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  delivered  to  a  ship  mtister, 
going  to  England,  and  then  at  anchor  down  the  river,  sundry  letters 
to  correspondents  abroad,  much  censuring  therein  men  and  measures, 
(fcc.  Oi  these  letters,  the  Committee  of  Associators  got  wind,  went 
down  to  the  vessel  by  night, — brought  off  the  letters,  and  inaile  an 
expose  and  blow-up,  much  to  the  aimoyance  of  sundry  individuals. 
I  give  the  facts  without  conmient  and  "  without  partiality,"  as 
things  picturing  the  incidents  of  an  eventful  period.  Their  descend- 
ants have  some  right,  I  suppose,  to  know,  even  by  a  little,  that  their 
forefathers  were  once  so  straightened,  in  a  very  narrow  pass. 
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"  A  mingled  group — of  good  or  ill." 
"  The  charm  of  biography  consists  of  minor  trutlis  neglected  by  graver  history." 

The  following  facts  concerning  the  persons  severally  named,  are 
not  intended  as  their  proper  biography,  but  as  slight  notices  of  indi- 
vidual character,  which  might  be  usefully  preserved.  As  a  general 
list,  it  will  embrace  alike,  noble  or  ignoble — not  solely  a  roll  of  merit, 
but  rather  of  notoriety,  to  wit : 

The  First  Born — John  Key. 

John  Key,  "  the  first  born"  of  our  city^  of  English  parentage,  was 
bom  in  16S2,  in  a  cave  at  "  Penny-pot  landing,"  i.  e.  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Vine  and  Water  streets.  William  Penn  was  pleased 
to  distinguish  the  person  and  the  circumstance,  by  the  gift  of  a  city 
lot;  the  original  patent  of  which  is  in  my  possession  through  the  po- 
liteness of  George  Vaux,  Esq.  The  tradition  of  the  spot  granted 
was  utterly  lost  to  common  fame ;  but  this  patent  shows  its  location 
to  have  been  on  the  south  side  of  Sassafras  street,  nearly  opposite  to 
Crown  street,  say  vis-a-vis  to  Pennington's  sugar  house. 

The  parchment  and  seal  are  in  fine  preservation.  Tiie  seal  is 
flat,  circular,  four  inches  wide,  of  brown  wax,  appended  by  a  green 
riband.  It  may  be  curious  to  preserve  the  following  abstract,  to 
wit:  "  William  Peuu,  Proprietary  and  Chief  of  Pennsylvania,  sends 
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l^rrrliiiij,  v,^<'.,lliat  a  ctTlaiii  lol  t»l"  irroiind  hctwotMi  (lie  l"'oiii(li  and 
Fiflli  sirrcis.  Iioumlfii  i»n  llic  norili  liy  Sassal'ias  sdccl,  v.V;i\__iji 
brrailth  W^)^  ft'cl  ami  in  lrMi,Mli  ;{()(")  fc«-t  ;  lirsi  ii:iaMtf(l  hi/  mniftnt 
frnm  iii\s«'lf  lnMiiii!!^  ilati'  tlic  'iCnli  day  of  !{  iiio.  l()S:i,  iinio  .lolin 
Krv,  iImmi  ail  iiifanl,  hj'iinj  llic  fiisl-lx)!!!  in  (lio  said  cily  of  IMiiladcl- 
pliia,"  A:c.  'V\w  patent  to  coiifirin  the  warrant  aforesaid  is  ilatetl 
llie  'JOih  of  July,  171.'^;  the  fir-st-horn  heinijf  then  a  man  of  31  years 
of  aije.  The  it»t  it  ap|)ears  he  sold  at  the  a<je  of  .'i.'i  years  (say  on 
the  2llh  of  May,  171"),)  to  Clement  IMumstead  ;  and  the  latter,  in  2 
years  afterwards,  sold  it  to  Kichard  Hill  for  only  twelve  jxiimds ! 
This  he  joined  to  many  other  lots,  and  made  of  it  "  JliiPs  i''arm." 
Fnrlher  jvtrlifnlars  may  he  read  in  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Jfislorical 
Society  of  I'emisylvania,  page  oU. 

This  notahlc  lirst-horn  lived  to  good  old  age  at  his  iiomc  in 
Chester  county,  and  was  accustomed  to  come  occasionally  to  the 
citv,  always  walking  the  streets  with  an  unusually  active  step, 
althoui^h  necessarily  wondering  at  the  changing  scenes  he  constantly 
witnessed.  Considering  that  he  only  died  in  his  S5(li  year,  as  late 
nsthe  year  17t)7,  (July)  persons  may  be  still  alive  who  may  have 
heard  jiim  talk  of  those  things!  When  the  liospilal  was  founded  in 
175;'),  he  was  present  by  re((ucst,  to  lay  the  corner  stone! 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  same  year  (August  10th,  1767,)  was 
also  the  year  of  the  death  of  "  the  first-born"  child  in  the  province 
of  English  parents,  bom  in  1681,  one  year  before  John  Key,  in  a 
cave  by  the  side  of  tlie  Delaware  river.  This  venerable  man  of  86 
died  at  Brandywine  Hundred,  Emanuel  Grubb  by  name.  He  was 
active  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  actually  rode  to  Philadelphia 
and  back  on  horseback,  equal  to  forty  miles — only  a  few  n)onths  be- 
fore his  death.  His  habits  were  temperate,  never  drinking  any  ar- 
dent spirits. 

As  those  two  venerable  "first-borns"  lived  both  near  Chester, 
they  had  means  of  intercourse  ;  and  strange  must  have  been  their 
several  emotions  in  talking  over  the  years  of  improvement  which  they 
had  witnessed  down  to  tiie  year  1767!  What  a  feast  they  might 
have  afforded  to  younger  minds ! 

But  another  and  a  still  earlier  first-born,  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, dwelt  also  in  their  neighbourhood,  in  the  person  of  Richard 
Buffington,  (son  of  Richard)  lie  being  "  the  first-born  Englislunan  in 
Pennsi/lvafiia,^^  having  been  born  in  what  was  afterwards  "  the 
province,"  in  the  year  1679.  The  facts  in  his  case  were  peculiarly 
commemorated  in  the  parish  of  Chester  on  the  30th  of  May,  1739; 
on  tliat  day  the  father,  Richard,  having  attained  his  85ih  year,  had  a 
great  assemblage  of  his  proper  descendants,  to  the  number  of  115 
persons,  convened  in  his  own  house,  consisting  of  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grand-children — the  first-born  being  then  present 
in  his  60ih  year. 

These  affections  and  respects  to  "  first-boms"  were  alike  com- 
mendable and  natural.     They  possessed  a  peculiarity  of  character, 
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and  a  relutionsliip  to  tliinijs  around  thorn,  which  none  otlioi-s  coidd 
enjoy,  or  even  share  with  tlieni.  Tht-y  were  beings  hy  themselves 
— alone!  Olhors  also  have  had  and  siq-iialized  \.\\vm  Jirst-horn  ! 
The  New  Yorkers  had  their  first-born,  in  the  person  of  Sarah 
Rapaelje,  l)orn  in  1025,  and  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Bogerts 
and  llansens.  When  she  became  the  widow  Forey,  Governor 
Stijyvesant,  in  consideration  of  her  birth,  granted  her  a  valley  of  land 
near  the  city.  The  Virginians  had  theirs,  and  such  was  their  respect 
to  him,  that  in  the  case  of  his  rebellion,  his  life  wa-s  spared  to  hitn, 
and  he  lived  to  be  80  years  of  age.*  Our  sister  city  of  Baltimore 
lionoured  ihe'ir  first-horn,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Moale,  who 
died  in  that  city  in  1825,  in  her  S4th  year — she  having  been  the 
frst-born  white  woman  in  that  place.  Strange  it  was,  that  she  in 
her  own  person  could  say  of  such  a  city  as  Baltimore,  that  she  had 
seen  it  first,  covered  with  woods,  then  become  a  field,  next  a  village, 
and  at  last  a  city  of  70,000  souls ! 

Edward  Drinker. 

Edward  Drinker  was  born  on  the  24th  of  December,  1680,  in  a 
small  cal)in,  near  tlie  present  corner  of  Walnut  and  Second  streets, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His  parents  came  from  Beverly,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  The  banks  of  the  Delaware,  on  which  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  were  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  by  Indians,  and  a  few  Swedes  and  Hollanders.  He  often 
talked  to  his  companions  of  picking  whortleberries  and  catching 
rabbits,  on  spots  now  the  most  improved  and  populous  in  the  city. 
He  recollected  about  the  time  William  Penn  came  to  Permsylvania, 
and  used  to  point  to  the  place  where  the  cabin  stood,  in  which  he, 
and  his  friends  that  accompanied  him,  were  accommodated  upon 
their  first  arrival.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  cabinet  maker.  In  the  year  1745, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  his  family,  where  he  lived  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  four  times  married,  and  had  eighteen 
children,  all  of  whom  were  by  his  first  wife.  At  one  time  of  his  life, 
he  sat  down,  at  his  own  table,  witli  fourteen  children.  Not  long 
before  his  death  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  a  grand-child,  to  one  of  his 
grand-children,  the  fifth  in  succession  to  himself. 

He  retained  all  his  faculties  till  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Even 
his  memory,  so  generally  diminished  by  age,  was  but  little  impaired. 
He  not  only  reinembered  the  incidents  of  his  childhood  and  youth, 
but  the  events  of  latter  yeai^s  ;  and  so  faithful  was  his  memory  to 
him,  that  his  son  has  informed  that  he  never  heard  him  tell  the 
same  story  twice,  but  to  different  persons,  and  in  dillerent  companietf. 
His  eye  sight  failed  him  many  years  before  his  death,  but  his  hear- 
ing was  uniforndy  perfect  and  unimpaired.     His  appetite  was  good 

•  Vide  Samuel  Bownas'  Journal. 
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till  witliia  a  finv  ilays  bt-roic  liis  dtiaili.  He  j^cnoraliy  air  a  hearty 
breakfast  ol"  a  pint  of  lea  or  eollee,  as  soon  as  lie  j^oi  out  of  Uead, 
willi  breail  ami  buller  in  j)rt)|)oilion.  He  ate  likewi.'^t!  at  eleven 
oVlork.  anil  never  faileil  to  eat  plenlifully  at  dinner  of  the  f^rosscst 
st>liil  f«)0»l.  He  tlnmk  lea  in  the  evenin^^,  but  never  ntc  any  suj)- 
per ;  he  had  lost  all  his  teeih  thirty  years  before  his  death,  which  was 
ocOiUjioneil,  his  son  siid,  by  drawing  excessive  hot  smoke  of  tobacco 
into  his  mouth:  but  the  want  of  suitable  mastication  of  his  food 
did  not  prevent  its  speeily  ili-restion,  nor  im])air  his  licalib.  ^Vh(•liler 
the  gums,  hardeneil  by  age,  su|)plied  the  place  of  his  teelh  in  a 
certain  degree,  or  whether  the  juices  of  the  mouih  and  slomach  be- 
came so  nnuii  more  aciid  by  time,  as  to  perform  the  ollice  of  dis- 
st)lving  the  fooil  more  speedily  anil  more  [jcrfecll},  is  not  known; 
bul'it  hius  often  been  observed,  that  old  people  are  most  disposed  to 
excessive  eating,  and  that  they  sufTer  fewest  inconveniences  from 
it.  He  was  iiKpisiiivc  after  news  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His 
education  did  not  lead  him  to  increase  the  stock  of  his  ide;rs  any 
other  way.  But  it  is  a  fact  well  worth  attending  to,  that  old  age, 
instead  of  diminishing,  always  increases  the  desire  of  knowledge.  It 
miisl  ad'ord  some  consolation  to  those  who  expect  to  be  old,  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  inlirmilies,  to  which  the  decays  of  nature  expose 
the  human  body,  arc  rendered  more  tolerable  by  the  enjoy- 
ments that  are  to  be  derived  from  the  appetite  for  sensual  and  in- 
tellectual food. 

He  was  remarkably  sober  and  temperate.  Neither  hard  labour, 
nor  company,  nor  the  usual  afTliclions  of  hmnan  life,  nor  the  wastes 
of  nature,  ever  led  him  to  an  improper  or  excessive  use  of  strong 
drink.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  he  drank  twice 
every  day  of  toddy,  made  with  two  table  spoonfuls  of  spirit,  in  half 
a  pint  of  water.  His  son,  when  a  man  of  fifly-nine  years  of  age,  said 
that  he  never  saw  him  intoxicated.  The  time  and  manner  in  which  he 
used  spirituous  liquors,  it  is  believed,  contributed  to  lighten  the  weight 
of  his  years,  and  probably  to  prolong  his  life.  "  Give  wine  to  him 
that  is  of  a  heavy  heart,  and  strong  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish  with  age,  as  well  as  with  sickness.  Let  him  drink  and  forget 
his  sorrow,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more." 

He  enjoyed  an  imconnnon  share  of  health,  insomuch  that  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life  he  never  was  confined  more  than  three  days 
to  his  bed.  He  often  declared  that  he  had  no  idea  of  that  most 
distressing  pain  called  the  headach.  His  sleep  was  interrupted  a 
litde  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  with  a  defluxion  on  his  breast,  which 
produced  what  is  commonly  called  the  old  man's  cough. 

The  character  of  this  aged  citizen  was  not  summed  up  in  his 
negative  quality  of  temperance  :  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable 
temper:  old  age  had  not  curdled  his  blood  ;  he  was  uniformly  cheer- 
ful and  kind  to  every  body;  his  religious  principles  w^ere  as  steady 
as  his  morals  were  pure.  He  attended  public  worship  about  thirty 
years  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprout's  church,  and  died  in  a  full  assurance 
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of  a  liappy  immorfality.  The  life  of  this  man  is  marked  with 
several  circimistances,  wliich  perhaps  have  seldom  occurred  in  the 
life  of  an  individual.  He  saw  and  heard  more  of  those  events  which 
arc  measured  hy  time,  tlian  has  ever  heen  seen  or  heard  hy  any 
man  since  the  age  of  the  patriarchs;  he  saw  the  same  spot  of  earth, 
which  at  one  period  of  his  life  was  covered  witfi  wood  and  hushes, 
and  the  receptacle  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  afterwards  become  the 
seat  of  a  city  not  only  the  first  in  wealth  and  arts  in  the  new,  hui  ri- 
valling in  both  many  of  the  first  cities  in  the  old  world.  He  saw 
regular  streets  where  he  once  pursued  a  hare  :  he  saw  churches  risin"* 
upon  morasses,  where  he  had  often  heard  the  croaking  of  frogs ;  he 
saw  wharves  and  warehouses,  where  he  had  often  seen  Indian 
savages  draw  fish  from  the  river  for  their  daily  subsistence,  and  he 
saw  ships  of  every  size  and  use  in  those  streams,  where  he  had  often 
seen  nothing'  but  Indian  canoes ;  he  saw  a  stately  edifice  filled  with 
legislators,  astonishing  the  world  with  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  on 
the  same  spot,  probably,  where  he  had  seen  an  Indian  council  fire  ; 
he  saw  the  first  treaty  ratified  between  the  newly  confederated  powers 
of  America  and  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  with  all  the  for- 
malities of  parchment  and  seals,  near  the  spot  where  he  once  might 
have  seen  William  Penn  ratify  his  first  and  last  treaty  with  iho 
Indians,  without  the  formality  of  pen,  ink  or  paper;  he  saw  all  the 
intermediate  stages  through  which  a  people  pass,  from  the  most 
simple  to  the  highest  degrees  of  civilization.  He  saw  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had 
been  the  subject  of  seven  successive  crowned  heads,  and  afterwards 
became  a  willing  citizen  of  a  republic;  for  he  embraced  the  liiierties 
and  independence  of  America  in  his  withered  arms,  and  triumphed 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  freedom  of  his  country. 

It  might  have  been  said  of  him  also,  that  he  was  in  spirit  and 
politics  a  real  whig  of  the  Revolution,  and  liked  to  get  the  King'.s 
proclamations  and  make  them  into  kites  for  the  use  of  his  grand  and 
great-grandchildren.  The  late  Joseph  Sansom,  who  used  to  often  see 
him  at  his  father's,  described  him  to  me  as  a  little  withered  old  man, 
leaning  heavily  upon  his  staff,  whilst  Mr.  Sansom's  father,  to  please 
the  ancient  man,  searched,  his  clock-case  for  old  tobacco  pipes  to 
serve  him.  When  Dr.  Franklin  was  asked  in  England  to  wliat  age 
we  lived  in  this  countiy,  he  said  he  could  not  tell  till  Drinker  died! 

Alice — a  black  icomaii — 

Was  a  slave,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  of  parents  who  caiue  from 
Barbadoes,  and  lived  in  that  city  until  she  was  ton  years  old,  when 
her  master  removed  her  to  Dunk's  p^erry,  in  which  neighbourhood 
she  continued  to  the  end  of  her  days.  .She  remembered  the  ground 
on  which  Philadelphia  stands  when  it  was  a  wilderness,  and  when 
the  Indians  (its  chief  inhabitants)  hunted  wild  game  in  the  woods, 
while   the   panther,  the  wolf,  and  the  beasts  of  the   forests  were 
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jirnwlinij  ahoiit  llu*  w  inwaiiis  ami  ciildiis  in  wliicli  lli(\v  livdl.  Hoin";^ 
a  srnsil»l«',  iiilrllii;«'nl  wiMiiaii.  and  liavinj:  a  j^ooil  mhiihuv,  w  liitli  t^lie 
relaim-il  (o  lln"  lasl,  slio  would  »»ricii  make  Juilirious  remarks  on  tlic 
jxipulalion  and  iniprovcnicnls  o(  (lie  city  and  connlry  ;  licnco  her 
conviM-saiion  ln'caine  jx'cidiarly  inleict*tinij,  especially  lo  (lie  ininicdi- 
ato  ilesi-eniiants  of  llie  liisl  seiders,  of  whose  ancesLois  slie  ofien  re- 
laled  acoeplable  anecdotes. 

She  renieniheied  William  Ponn,  Thomas  Story,  James  Losj^an, 
and  several  oll»er  distini:iii>h('d  characti'rs  of  (hat  day.  Dminif  a 
8lu»tt  visit  wiiiih  she  |>aid  (o  IMiiladelphia  in  her  last  days,  many 
respeetahle  j^ersons  called  (o  see  her,  who  were  all  ])leased  wilh  her 
imu)cen(  cheerfulness.  In  ol)servinj,f  (Ik;  increase  of  (Ik^  eily,  she 
jH)in(ed  out  (he  house  next  to  the  J'ipisco])al  church,  (o  (he  southward 
in  Second  street,  as  the  first  brick  huildiiii;  (hat  was  erected  in  it. 
The  first  church,  slie  said,  was  a  small  frame  of  wootl  (hat  s(ood 
within  the  present  walls,  the  ceiling  of  which  she  could  reach  with 
her  hands.  She  was  a  -worthy  member  of  Christ  chmch  ;  used  to 
visit  it  on  horseback  at  95  years  of  age  ;  loved  to  hear  (he  Biljle  read  ; 
lind  a  great  regard  for  truth.  She  died  in  1S02,  and  retained  her 
hearins: ;  she  lost  her  sight  at  from  9(j  to  100  gradually,  but  it  re- 
turueil  again.  When  blind  she  Wiis  skilful  in  catching  fish,  and 
would  row  herself  out  alone  into  the  stream  ;  at  102  years  of  age  hcc 
sight  gradually  returned,  partially.  Before  she  died,  her  Iiair  became 
perfectly  white ;  and  the  last  of  her  teeth  dropped  sound  from  her 
head  at  the  age  of  116  years;  at  this  age  she  died  (1802)  at  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania.  For  forty  years  she  received  ferriages  at  Dunk's 
Ferry.  This  woman  said  she  remembered  that  (he  bell  of  (he 
church  was  affixed  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  then  standing  on  the 
church  alley. 

F.  D.  Pastorius. 

Among  the  primitive  population  of  Philadelphia  county  there 
were  some  very  fine  scholars — such  as  Thomas  Lloyd,  Thomas 
Stoiy,  F.  D.  Pastorius,  James  Logan,  John  Kelpius,  and  others. 
Lloyd  and  Pastorious  came  over  in  lGS3,in  the  same  ship,  and  ever 
after  were  very  great  friends.  Pastorious  was  a  writer  of  numerous 
pieces,  during  his  30  years'  residence  in  the  colony.  He  left  a  beau- 
tifully written  quarto  book  of  about  300  pages,  of  various  selections 
and  original  remarks,  entitled  the  Bee,  It  was  w^ith  his  grandson, 
Daniel  Pastorius,  in  Germantown,  until  very  lately,  and  has  got  lost 
by  the  negligence  of  some  of  its  readers.  I  iiave,  however,  in  my 
possession  some  of  his  MSS.,  from  which  I  shall  here  make  some 
remarks. 

One  book,  in  my  possession,  is  a  quarto  MS.  of  54  pages,  entitled 
'■  Scripta  sunt  per  Franciscum  Danielem  Pastorium,  Germanopoli, 
Pennsylvania,  1714.  Born  in  Germany,  October  4th,  A.  D.  1651, 
at  Limpurg."     The  contents  of  this  book  are  principally  dedicatory 
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letter?,  acrostics  and  pocins,  to  his  fiierids.  (lie  three  daufrhtors  of 
Thomas  Lloyd,  hciiit:^  aiiiuial  compo.'^ilioiis,  coiunHMiiorutivt;  of 
his  and  thf*ir  safe  hmdin;^  at  Philailcl[)hia,  on  the  2Ulh  of  G  mo. 
1683,*  All  his  \vritin;Ts  embrace  much  of  piety.  Those  ladies  he 
treats  as  eminently  relis^ious,  to  wit:  Rachel  Preston,  Hannah  Hill, 
and  Mary  Norris,  each  bearing  the  name  of  her  husband.  These 
papers  are  not  calculated  for  general  interest,  or  inspection  ;  but  to 
the  descendants  of  the  families  named  they  should  be  very  gratifying 
— even  as  he  himself  has  remarlccd  ;  he  writes,  "  that  some  of  your 
children  and  the  children's  children  might  have  a  few  rhythmical 
copies  to  write  after,"  *?cc.  ^Vhen  we  consider  that  Pastorius  was  a 
German,  it  is  really  surprising  he  coidd  write  so  well  in  English  as 
he  did!  1  extract  from  his  poem,  entitled  a  "Token  of  Love  and 
Gratitude  :"— 

"  I'm  far  from  flattering!  and  hope  ye  read  my  mind, 

Who  can't  nor  dare  forgot  a  shipmate  true  and  kind. 

As  he,  your  father,  was  to  me,  (an  alien) — 

My  lot  being  newly  cast  among  such  English  men. 

Whose  speech  I  thousht  was  Welsh,  their  words  a  canting  tune. 

Alone  with  him,  I  could  in  Latin  then  commune;     . 

Which  tongue  he  did  pronounce  right  in  our  German  way. 

Hence  presently  we  knew  wliat  he  or  I  could  say — 

Moreover,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

We  never  disagreed,  or  were  at  variance, — 

Because  God's  sacred  truth  (whereat  we  both  did  aim) 

To  her  endeared  friends  is  every  where  the  same — 

Therefore  'twas  he  that  made  my  passage  short  on  sea, 

'Twas  he,  and  William  Penn,  that  caused  me  to  stay 

In  this,  then  uncouth  land,  and  howling  wilderness. 

Wherein  I  saw,  that  1  hut  little  should  possess. 

And  if  I  would  return  home  to  my  (Cither's  house,t 

Perhaps  great  riches  and  preferments  might  espouse,  &c. 

Howbeit  nought  in  the  world  could  mine  affection  quench 

Towards  dear  Penn,  with  whom  I  did  converse  in  French,:}: 

The  virtues  of  these  two  (and  three  or  four  beside) 

Have  been  the  chiefest  charms  which  forced  me  to  abide." 

In  his  poem  of  the  next  year,  1715,  he  states  the  name  of  the  ship 
by  which  they  came  : 

"When  I  from  Franckenland,  and  you  from  Wales  set  forth — 

In  order  to  exile  ourselves  towards  the  west ; 

And  there  to  serve  the  Lord  in  stillness,  peace,  and  rest!" 

" A  matter  of  eight  weeks 

Restrained  in  a  ship,  America  by  name. 
Into  America,  [Am'arica]  we  came." 

This  word  is  formed  from  two  Arabic  words,  which  mean  bitter 
and  sicect,  the  (lualities  of  our  countr}'^  then. 

*  It  appears  he  bcjjan  them  to  f/icrn  in  1714. 

-j-His  father  was  Iwrn  at  I-'rHirth  ("  Erfurti")  the  21st  of  September,  1624. 
j  His  conversing  with  Penn  was  not  in  the  ship, but  at  Philadelphia,  for  Penn  camo 
in  another  vessel. 
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Il  api^rais  iho  Cajilaiu's  iiaino  was  Joseph  Uasty, '*  a  courteous 
man,  uuiK-r  whoso  t^kilUil  iiiaiia^^ffmcut  auti  (Joil's  j)ri)\  idcncc,  llicy 
wcir  ciial>K'tl  (o  csiapo  froui  the  cruel  cnslav  int;  Turks,  (uicc.  su|)- 
poicil  to  L»c  al  our  licds."  It  appears  ilic,  pauic  «)ii  hoard  was  very 
gicut,  auil  at  freipicut  tiujos  ihcy  uscil  to  converse  of  these  thini^s — 
ihus  on  page  28,  he  says,  "  Pray  what  wouUl  we  have  given  if  Joseph 
"Wiisoy,  al  our  foruier  crossing  of  the  Athuitic  phiin  hail  been  able  to 
set  us  a.-J)ore,  wlicn,  {o\\  the  '20ih  of  ;")  mo.  IGbU)  mistaking  a  French 
incrchantniau  for  a  Turkish  caper  [Were  these  (hen  cxiiected  on  the 
Atlantic  wavel'J  we  were  in  a  [)anic  fear — every  mother's  child  of 
us  !  Or  when  ;^ihe  2il  and  12ih  of  the  (>  mo.)  our  ship  was  covered 
Willi  a  muliiludi!  of  huge  surges,  anil,  as  il  were,  with  moimlains  of 
iciriblc  and  lujiouishing  waves  ;  to  which  that  of  the  Uth  of  the  5  mo. 
AViis  but  a  gentle  forerunner." 

In  his  contriliution  of  the  2Gth  of  6  mo.  1718,  to  liis  friends  and 
s?liij)maies,  Hannah  Hill  and  Mary  Norris,  lie  commemorates  their 
arrival  on  that  day,  ir)Slj,by  the  following  remarks,  "  The  fortunate 
day  of  our  arrival,  alihough  blessed  with  your  good  father's  company 
on  shipboard,  1  was  as  glad  to  land  from  the  vessel  every  whit  as 
St.  PauTs  shipmates  were  to  land  at  xMelito.  Then  Philadeljihia 
consisted  of  three  or  four  little  cottages  ;t  all  the  residue  being  only 
woods,  underwoods,  timber,  and  trees,  among  which  I  several  times 
have  lost  myself  in  travelling  no  farther  than  from  the  water  side  to 
the  house  (now  of  our  friend  William  Hudson,)  then  allotted  to  a 
Dutch  baker,  whose  name  was  Cornelius  13om.|  What  my  thoughts 
were  of  such  a  renowned  city  (I  not  long  before  having  seen  London, 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  Gandt,  ifcc.)  is  needless  to  rehearse  unto  you  here. 
But  what  1  think  now  of  the  same,  I  dare  ingenuously  say,  viz.,  that 
God  luis  made  of  a  desert  an  enclosed  garden,  and  the  plantations 
about  it,  a  fruitful  field." 

Thomas  Lloyd, 

Named  with  such  profound  respect  and  ardent  afTection  by  Pas- 
lorius  in  the  preceding  sketch,  was  Deputy  Governor  so  long  as  he 
would  serve — a  man  of  great  worth  as  a  scholar,  and  a  religious  man. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1(383,  and  died  at  an  early  age  of  a  ma- 
hgnant  fever,  on  the  lOih  of  7  mo.  1G91,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  three  married  daughters,  very  superior  women, 

•  There  must  have  been  a  common  dread  of  them  then,  for  I  perceive  that  in  1702, 
John  Richardson  in  his  Journal  tells  of  being  encountered  offBarbadoes  by  a  "Turkish 
frigate  or  Bailee  man.'"'  They  were  commanded  by  British  and  Irish  rene^radcs,  who  in 
fact,  about  this  time,  had  forced  the  Algerine  sailors  into  their  service,  arid  had  learned 
them  to  become  future  Pirates  for  their  own  account. 

j  These  cottages  were  those  of  the  Swedes,  &;c.,  before  settled  there,  of  which  Drinker's 
was  one. 

t  This  house  of  William  Hudson  was  standing  50  years  ago  in  the  rear  of  C.  C. 
Watson's  house,  ^'o.  92  Chestnut  street.  lU  front  was  to  Third  street,  with  a  Court 
yard,  and  great  trees  in  it,  and  a  way  out  to  Chestnut  street  also. 
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to  wit :  Rachel  Preston,  Hannali  Hill,  and  Mary  Norris.  His  family 
was  respectable  ant!  ancient  in  Wales;  he  was  himself  educated  at 
the  University  ;  talketl  Latin  lluently  on  ship-board  with  Fastorius. 
He  exercised  as  a  pubHc  minister  among  Friends  in  this  country, 
and  in  his  own  country  suffered  imprisonment  for  truth's  sake. 

Norris   Fainihj. 

The  fujt  Isaac  Norris  came  to  oiu'  ciiy,  as  a  respectable  merchant, 
from  Jamaica,  bcgiiming  the  fortunes  of  his  family  here  in  the  earliest 
settlement  of  this  city.  He  was  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  al- 
ways of  great  inlluence  there  and  in  the  public  Councils,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  of  the  Assembly,  ifcc. 

The  name  of  Norris  has  been  remarkable  for  its  long  continuance 
in  public  life,  from  the  origin  of  the  city  to  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  September,  1759,  Isaac  Norris,  who  had  been  almost  per- 
petual Speaker,  resolved  to  resign  his  public  employ,  and  in  declining 
his  re-election  remarks  thus:  "  You  were  pleased  to  make  choice  of 
me  to  succeed  my  father  in  the  Assembly  at  the  Election  of  the 
year  1735."  Thus  showing  the  latter  had  been  in  the  Assembly 
more  than  24  years.  He  adds,  "  I  never  souglit  emolument  for 
myself  or  family,  and  I  remained  at  disadvantage  to  my  private  in- 
terest, only  to  oppose  the  measures  of  unreasonable  men." — A  true 
patriot  in  motive,  surely. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  Speaker  Norris,  about  the  time  of  his 
resignation,  when  opposing  the  measures  of  Governor  Morris'  ad- 
ministration ;  he,  having  left  the  chair,  concluded  his  speech  with  all 
the  fire  of  youthful  patriotism  and  the  dignity  of  venerable  old  age 
combined,  saying,  "No  man  shall  ever  stamp  his  foot  on  my  grave 
and  say,  Curse  him !  or,  here  lies  he  who  basely  betrayed  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country." 

JonatJmn  Dickinson — 

A  name  often  mentioned  in  these  Annals — was  a  merchant  and  a 
Friend,  who  came  with  his  family  to  our  city  about  the  year  1(J97. 
They  had  been  shipwrecked  in  their  voyage,  with  other  passengers, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  suffered  great  hardships  among  the 
Indians  there ;  particulars  of  which  have  been  published  in  a  small 
book  entitled  "  God's  protecting  Providence — man's  surest  help  in  time 
of  need."  He  possessed  a  large  estate  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  he 
emigrated,  as  well  as  landed  property  near  our  city.  He  purchased 
of  the  proprietaries  12.30  acres  of  part  of  tlie  manor  of  Springctsbury, 
being  the  chief  part  of  the  north  end  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  ex- 
tending across  from  Second  street  toHush  hill,  and  since  growing  info 
an  immense  estate.  He  lived  on  that  part  of  it  calleil  the  Vineyard. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  Thomas  Masters,  to  whom  the  estate 
descended.  Such  as  it  is,  it  cost  originally  but  263.  8d.  an  acre! 
He,  directly  after  his  purchase,  which  seemed  a  reluctant  one  too  on 
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his  ]uti1,  sold  (UK  a  jKiit  (o  Kuliaitl  Hill,  a(  n  l^ixhI  a(lvanco,aiHU()(iii 
ufh'iwaiils  ilif  w  lni|««  proptMiy  lnuf  a  luiminal  ujioat  advaiico  iii  value. 
As  ju"  iiK  K-asfij  in  wcaldi.  lu*  was  cnahlcd  to  IIm"  in  a  style  of  i,n-ii("- 
lons  liospilalilv  and  «'U'i,'anc(',  kccpini^  his  ((m.  h  wIkh  Imh  ci^lii  Idur- 
wht'rlfil  i-ai I iai;«'.s  were  i)wn«'d  in  the  piovnue.  Jlr  died  m  17;i2, 
h'avuii:  as  his  issue  ihree  pons  and  iwo  daui^hlers.  'The  <'ldes(,  son, 
ihoM-:!!  niamed,  difd  in  IT'JT  widioni  issue;  his  hrolheis  also  had  no 
faindies.  The  daui:hl«'r.  AhiiA',  niaiiied  in  Khode  Island,  and  lo  her 
Jieiis  wenl  the  Point  no  Point  estate  of  several  hundred  acres,  solil 
out  in  ITUIanil  V»().  to  Oldnian,  Linn,  Koherls,  iVc.  'I'Ik;  ilau<;hter, 
Hannah,  married  Thomas  .Masters,  and  hy  lier  came  a  lart^c  part  of 
'*  the  .Masters  estate"  in  the  iNorlhern  1  liherties,  ahove  the  I'ourth 
street  road,  now  the  projierly  of  J'eun  and  Camac,  hy  marriage  of 
Masters'  ilaui;htei"s. 

The  Dickinson  family  of  the  jjrcsent  name  in  Pliiladeljiliia  and 
Trentiin  came  from  Delaware*,  and  were  no  conuexiou  of  the 
above. 

Samuel    Carpenter 

Was  one  of  the  greatest  improvers  and  huilders  in  Philadelphia, 
dwellin^X  «'unon<^  us  at  the  same  time  as  a  inorchaiil.  He  was  pro- 
hahly  at  one  time,  if  we  except  the  Founder,  the  w'eallhiesl  man  in 
the  province.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  his  of  the  year  17tJ5  to 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  ollering  for  sale  part  of  his  estate,  wherein 
lie  says,  "  I  would  sell  my  house  and  granary  on  the  wharf  (above 
AValnut  street)  where  I  lived  last,  and  the  wharves  and  warehouses; 
also  the  globe  and  long  vault  adjacent.  I  have  three-sixteenths  of 
5000  acres  of  land  and  a  mine,  called  Pickering's  mine.  I  have  sold 
my  house  over  against  David  Lloyd's  [the  site  of  the  present  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania]  to  William  Trent,  and  the  scales  to  Henry  Bab- 
cock,  and  the  Cofl'ee  House  [at  or  near  Walnut  street  and  Front 
street]  to  Captain  Finney,  also  my  half  of  Darby  mills,  to  John 
Bethell,  and  a  half  of  Chester  mills,  to  Caleb  Pussey."  Besides 
the  foregoing:,  lie  was  known  to  own  the  estate  called  Bristol  mills, 
worth  ciroOOO  ;  the  island  against  Burlington  of  350  acres;  at  Po- 
quessing  creek,  15  miles  from  the  city,  he  had  5000  acres;  he 
owned  about  380  acres  at  Sepviser  plantation,  a  part  of  Fairhill, 
where  he  died  in  1714. 

^lale  descendants  of  his  name,  or  of  his  brother  Joshua,  are  not 
now  known  in  our  city;  but  numbers  of  his  race  and  name  are  said 
to  be  settled  near  Salem,  in  New  Jersey.  The  Whartons,  Mere- 
diilis,  Clymers,  and  Fishbournes,  are  his  descendants  in  the  female 
line. 

James  Logan,  in  writing  to  the  proprietaries  respecting  him,  sa)'s, 
'■'  He  lost  by  the  war  of  1703,  because  the  profitable  trade  he  before 
carried  on  almost  entirely  failed,  and  his  debts  coming  upon  him, 
while  his  mills  and  other  estate  sunk  in  value,  he  could  by  no  means 
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clear  himself,  and  fioiii  ihe  wealthiest  man  in  the  province  in  1701, 
lie  became  much  embanasseil." 

Isaac  Nurris,  in  his  letter  of  the  lOlh  of  G  mo.  1705,  to  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  says  of  him,  to  wit:  "That  honest  and  vahiable  man, 
whose  industry  and  improvements  have  been  the  stock  whereon 
much  of  the  labours  and  successes  of  tiiis  country  have  been  grafted, 
is  now  weary  of  it  all,  and  is  resolved,  I  think  prudently,  to  wind  up 
and  clear  his  incumbrances." 

He  was  of  the  Society  of  Friends — was  one  of  Penn's  commis- 
sioners of  property — was  the  chief  cause  of  inducinij  Penn  to 
abandon  the  original  beautiful  desig'n  of  keeping  a  Front  street  open 
view  to  the  river.  His  name  will  appear  in  numerous  places  con- 
nected with  other  facts  told  in  these  pages. 

David  Lloyd 

Was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  who  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  at 
the  lime  of  the  early  settlement,  fromWales.  He  had  been  a  captain 
under  Cromwell  in  the  army.  In  1600,  while  still  in  England,  he 
was  one  of  those  included  in  Queen  Mary's  proclamation  as  a  sup- 
posed conspirator  at  the  time  King  William  was  in  Ireland. 
Whether  the  imputation  was  just  or  not,  he  seemed  prone,  when  here, 
to  dabble  in  troubled  waters,  and  was  not,  it's  likely,  made  welcome 
to  remain  in  his  own  country,  as  one  suspected — '•'■d'etre suspect. ^^ 

In  the  year  1700,  James  Logan  speaks  of  David  Lloyd  as  the 
then  Attorney  General,  and  as  then  defending  the  measures  of  Penn's 
administration  against  the  faction,  headed  by  Colonel  Quarry,  the 
Judge,  and  John  Moore  the  Advocate  of  the  Admiralty — the  two 
ringleaders. 

Proud,  in  his  History,  appears  to  have  been  afraid  to  touch  upon 
his  character,  but  says  "  his  political  talents  seem  to  have  been  rather 
to  divide  than  unite, — a  policy  that  may  suit  the  crafty  politician, 
but  must  ever  be  disclaimed  by  the  Christian  statesman." 

Mrs.  Logan,  in  her  MS.  Selections,  has  given  the  following  facts 
concerning  him,  to  wit : 

His  opposition  to  William  Penn  appears  to  have  commenced 
about  the  year  1701,  and  had  its  rise  in  resentment,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  Penn's  death,  in  1718.  He  had  the  facult}'  of  leading  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  out  of  their  depth,  and  causing  them  to 
drown  all  others  with  their  clamour.  Afterwards,  when  he  exerted 
himself  to  thwart  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sir  William  Keith,  whom 
he  wished  to  supplant  as  a  troublesome  political  rival,  lie  readily 
succeeded.  In  this,  such  was  his  management  and  success,  that 
although  Sir  William  aimed  for  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  had  hi? 
support  out-doors  in  a  cavalcade  of  80  mounted  horsemen,  and  the 
resounding  of  many  guns  fired,  David  Lloyd  got  every  vote  in  the 
Assembly  but  three,  calling  himself  at  the  .same  time  the  avowed 
friend  of  Gov.  Gordon,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Sir  William. 

Vol.  I.— 3  Q  44» 
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Pa\i(l  l.loyil  was  accounUul  an  able  lawyer,  and  always  well  able 

••    to  prrplfx  ami  dark 

Maturrst  counsels,  ami  to  ninki-  lli»>  worst 
Apixar  tin-  IxMter  reason." 

Ho  wasjiowevei,  believed  to  be  an  tipiii^dit  .lii(l<::e,  and  in  private 
life  was  aeknowledLTed  to  have  been  a  ^ood  bnsijand,  a  kinil  neigli- 
bonr,  and  steady  friend. 

He  married,  after  be  ranie  l<»  INimsyK  ania,  (»racc  Growden,  a 
diffnified  woman,  of  snpetior  understandini^,  and  great  wortii  of 
ciiaineter.  They  bad  but  one  cbild — a  son — who  died  at  an  early 
nge.  by  a  distiessing  nccident.  He  lived  for  above  twenty  years 
at  Chester,  in  the  same  house  since  known  as  Commodore  Porter's. 
His  city  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  IJaidc  of  Pennsylva- 
nia;  holdintr,  while  he  lived  there,  the  onire  of  Keirister  and  Re- 
corder for  the  county,  and  being,  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  in  1731, 
Chief  Justice  of  Peimsylvania.  The  ashes  of  himself  and  wife  re- 
pose in  Frieiuls'  groimd  in  Chester,  each  having  a  small  headstone, 
w  iih  their  names  and  ages  attached,  he  dying  at  the  age  of  75,  and 
she  surviving  him  29  years — to  the  year  17G0 — when  she  died,  aged 
SO  years. 

James  Logan,  in  1704,  in  writing  to  William  Penn,  says,  "Were 
071C  man  from  amongst  us  we  might  perhaps  be  happy  ;  but  he  is 
truly  a  promoter  of  discord,  with  the  deepest  artifice  under  the 
smoothest  language  and  pretences,  yet  cannot  sometimes  conceal 
Jus  resentment  of  thy  taking,  as  he  calls  it,  his  bread  from  him." 
This  expression  he  ha?  several  times  dropped,  overlooking  his  politics 
through  the  heat  of  his  indignation. 

In  1705,  William  Penn  accuses  D.  Lloyd  of  acting  as  Master  of 
the  Rolls  without  a  commission — of  his  forgery  of  the  Sessions'  orders, 
and  of  the  Assembly's  remonstrance  of  1704 ;  as  also,  when  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  suffering  encroachments  on  his  lots  in  the  city,  and 
manors  in  the  count ly — having  recorded  them  without  one  caveat 
entered  in  favour  of  his  master  and  patron. 

James  Logan,  in  1707,  writing  of  him,  says  he  is  "  a  close  member 
among  friends,  a  discordant  in  their  meetings  of  business,  so  much 
so,  he  expects  a  separation  and  purging;  the  young  push  for  rash 
measures — the  old  for  Penn's  interest." 

Logan's  "Justification,"  addressed  to  the  Assembly  in  1709,  con- 
tains much  of  D.  Lloyd's  portrait,  drawn  out  before  him,  wherein  he 
shows  that  much  of  his  hostility  and  perverseness  was  induced  by  his 
personal  pique  against  Penn. 

Thomas  Story 

Wa.=  a  distiniruislipd  preacher  among  Friends,  who  came  out  from 
Endand  to  Philadelphia  in  1699.  He  there  became  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  He  married,  in  1706,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  the  elder,  and  received,  as  a  part  of  her 
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portion,  llic  large  house  in  south  Second  street,  afterwards  sold  (o 
James  Logan,  which  was  pulled  down  to  aflbrd  the  site,  in  part,  of 
the  present  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
\vhich  occurred  in  a  few  years,  he  returned  to  England,  where  lie 
died  in  1742.  His  Journal,  containing  notices  ofoiu"  country,  and 
the  yellow  fever,  which  he  wiuiesseil  in  Philadelphia  in  lO'JO,  is 
among  the  published  works  of  Friends.  In  170(3,  he  was  chosen 
Mayor  of  the  city,  but  refusing  to  accept,  he  was  fmed  X20  by  the 
(Jommoii  Council. 

Edward  Skippen 

Was  chosen  first  Mayor  under  the  city  charter  of  1701.  Tradition 
says  he  was  distinguished  for  three  things  : — the  biggest  man — the 
biggest  house — and  the  biggest  carriage.  His  house  "was  the  great 
and  famous  house  and  orchard  outside  the  town,"  situate  on  the  site 
now  "  Wain's  Row,"  in  south  Second  street,  below  the  present 
Custom  House. 

He  came  early  into  the  province  from  Boston,  whither  he  had 
gone  from  England  in  1675.  There  he  was  persecuted  for  his  reli- 
gion as  a  Friend,  and  actually  received,  from  the  zealots  in  power, 
a  public  whipping!  He  was  very  successful  in  business  as  a  mer- 
chant in  our  infant  city,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
grandfather  to  our  late  Chief  Justice  Shippen,  and  ancestor  of  the 
first  medical  lecturer,  Doctor  Shippen. 

I  have  seen  a  letter  of  1706  to  young  William  Penn,  wherein  is 
given  a  humorous  description  of  his  then  late  marriage  to  Wilcox's 
daughter — then  his  second  or  third  wife;  it  was  conducted,  out  of 
Meeting,  in  a  private  way,  as  he  had  previously  made  a  breach  of 
discipline.  He  had  certainly,  about  this  time,  laid  aside  his  former 
submissive  spirit ;  for  in  1709,  his  name  appears  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Connnon  Council,  as  petitioning  for  a  remission  of  £7  10s. 
before  imposed  on  him,  as  a  fine  for  an  assault  and  battery  on  the 
body  of  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  They  agreed,  however,  to  remit  the 
lialf,  in  consideration  of  his  paying  the  other  half. 

James  Logan. 

I  once  had  the  privilege  to  see  an  original  MS.,  of  four  pages,  at 
Stenton,  in  the  handwriting  of  James  Logan,  wherein  he  gave  "  his 
parentage  and  early  life,"  It  appeared  that  his  father,  Patrick,  was 
born  in  Scotland,  and  there  educated  as  a  clergyman.  For  some 
time  he  served  as  a  chaplain,  but  turning  Quaker  by  convincement, 
was  obliged  to  go  over  to  Ireland,  and  there  to  teach  a  Latin  school ; 
afterwards  he  taught  at  Bristol  in  England.  While  yet  in  Scotland, 
he  married  Isabel  Hume  ;  her  family  was  related  to  the  Laird  of 
Dundas,  and  the  Earl  of  Pamnar. 

Besides  these  fads,  related  by  James  Logan,   I  have  met  with 
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olljor  facts  of  the  rarly  aiiiiiiiiily  ami  disliiulioii  of  liis  family,  wliicli, 
ns  lliry  an'  l»nl  lidK"  Know  n,  I  shall  insciilir  in  pari  from  (lie  Sools- 
inanV  l.ilnaiy.  anti  from  (lif  Mcmoiis  of  (Im\  Sonitivilli's,  to  wit  : 

'• 'riif  nam*'  of  l.oi:[an  is  one  of  those,  dciivcd  from  localily,  ami 
lirntM'  (ifcmt'il  till"  moil'  honomalilc  ll  appi-ais  in  .Scotch  hisloiy 
lit  tho  railv  prriod  of  \N  illiam  the  l.ion,  and  lliron<,dioiit  snl»s(>(|nciit 
nijrs  is  romirrtrd  with  imj)oiiani  national  transactions.  'I'Im;  Chief 
^vas  IJaron  of  Kcsialiiij,  and  this  luuisc  was  connected  Ity  various 
inteiinaniajjes  with  most  of  the  nohle  families  in  the  kinijdom,  and 
even  with  royally  itself,  one  of  them  liavin<x  married  a  (liini;htcr  of 
Hohert  II..  who  uranit'd  iiim  the  lands  of  (irui^ar,  hy  a  c  hartcr  ad- 
(JieSv^cd  "  militi  dih'cio  fratri  sno.'' 

Jnmes  I.oLTan  hail  several  hrothers  ;md  sisters,  Iml  none  of  ihom 
lived  lonir,  t^ave  his  hrolher  W  illiam,  who  became  a  ])li\sician  of 
eminence  in  Bristol.  James  Logan  was  horn  at  Lurp^an  in  Ireland, 
on  the 'Jtlili  of  October,  1074  ;  lie  had  learned  Laiin,  (Jreck,  and 
some  nel)rew,  even  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  AVhilc  in 
Bristol  he  Jissisted  his  father  as  a  teacher.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
instructed  himself  in  the  malhemalics,  a  science  in  which  he  afterwards 
showed  much  ability  in  our  country,  as  a  scientific  correspondent. 
At  nineteen  years  of  age  lie  had  studied   French,  Italiiui  ami  Spanish. 

In  the  year  1099,  then  in  his  twenly-fifih  year,  he  was  solicited 
by  William  Penn  to  accompany  liini  to  Pennsylvania  as  his  Secre- 
tai;\',  cVic,  where,  in  time,  he  fell  into  the  general  charge  of  all  his 
business;  but  from  motives  of  tenderness  to  his  harassed  principal, 
he  never  charged  but  ^100  a  year  for  all  his  numerous  services,  for 
many  years.  This  was  itself  a  lively  proof  of  his  liberality  and  dis- 
interested zeal  for  a  good  man,  and  showed  him  at  once  a  faithful 
and  a  generous  friend.  Steadfast  as  he  was  to  his  honoured  prin- 
cipal, it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  irksome  and  peiplexing 
his  duties,  so  moderately  charged,  always  were.  In  his  MS.  book 
of  letters  to  the  proprietaries  is  preserved  a  long  detail  of  them,  such 
as  they  were  in  general,  drawn  up  by  him  about  the  3'ear  1729,  as 
reasons  to  show  why  he  so  earnestly  prayed  to  be  excused  from 
further  servitude,  saying  it  injured  his  health,  and  much  trespassed 
upon  the  time  due  to  his  proper  business  as  a  merchant,  (fee. 

When  James  Logan  first  consented  to  come  to  this  country  with 
Pcnn.  he  came  to  it  as  a  place  to  hide  himself  from  the  cares  of  life, 
and  with  no  wish  or  expectation  to  advance  his  fortime  emong  us  ; 
but  the  reasons  which  he  gives,  in  more  advanced  years,  for  changing 
his  mind,  are  instructive,  as  they  show  that  a  religious  man  may 
moderately  desire  a  measure  of  wealth  with  sincere  purposes  to  make 
himself  a  better  man,  by  attaining  the  proper  means  of  becoming 
most  useful.  His  words  strike  me  as  sufficiently  sensible  and  very 
impressive,  to  wit :  "  When  he  was  a  young  man,  and  secretary  to 
Penn,  he  felt  an  indifference  to  money,  and  deemed  this  a  happy 
retirement  for  cultivating  the  Christian  graces  ;  but  after  he  had  some 
experience  in  life,  finding  how  little  respect  and   influence  could  be 
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usefully  exerted  wiLhout  such  competency  as  could  give  man  a  ready 
access  to  good  society,  he  thenceforward  set  himself  seriously  to 
endeavour,  by  engagements  in  commerce,  (a  new  track  to  him,)  to 
attjiin  tluit  couseciucnce  and  weight  which  properly  so  readily  con- 
fers." In  the  same  connexion  he  adds,' "he  never  had  the  wish 
to  leave  any  large  possessions  to  his  posterity,  from  the  belief  that 
moderate  fortunes  were  more  beneficial  legacies  than  large  (jnes."  It 
was  prol)ably  from  these  views  of  moderate  becpiests  to  heirs,  that  he 
was  so  liberal  to  bestow  his  large  library  and  other  gifts  to  public  pur- 
poses, rather  than  to  his  immediate  heirs. 

In  personal  appearance  James  Logan  was  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned, with  a  graceful  yet  grave  demeanour.  He  had  a  good  com- 
plexion, and  was  quite  florid,  even  in  old  age  ;  nor  did  his  hair,  which 
was  brown,  turn  gray  in  tlie  decline  of  life,  nor  his  eyes  require 
spectacles.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times  he  wore  a  powdered 
wig.  His  whole  manner  was  dignified,  so  as  to  ab;ish  impertinence  ; 
yet  he  was  kind,  and  strictly  just  in  all  the  minor  duties  of  acquaint- 
ance and  society.  The  engraved  portrait  is  taken  from  a  family 
piece  now  in  the  Loganian  Library. 

As  a  man  of  learning,  he  stood  pre-eminent.  His  business  never 
led  him  off  from  his  attection  to  the  muses.  He  maintained  a  cor- 
respondence with  several  of  the  literati  in  Europe,  and  fostered  science 
at  home.  His  aid  to  Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  is  in 
proof  to  this  point ;  and  his  literary  intercourse  with  Governor  Hun- 
ter, Dr.  Golden,  Col.  Morris,  Dr.  Johnstone,  Dr.  Jenny,  Governor 
Burnet,  and  others,  at  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  our  country,  shows 
how  much  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  love  of  science,  and  to  its 
disciples  wherever  found. 

As  he  advanced  in  life,  he  much  desired  to  give  up  the  cares  of 
business.  He  retired  altosrether  to  his  country  place  at  Sienton, 
hoping  there  to  enjoy  himself  o^/uw  cum  dii^mtatc.  Still,  however, 
Perm's  business  and  official  employs  were  occasionally  pressed  upon 
him;  especially  in  cases  of  Indian  affairs;  because  in  them  he  had 
merited  the  peculiar  affection  and  confidence  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
they  often  visiting  his  grounds  and  remaining  there  some  lime  under 
his  hospitality.  The  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  "  Logan,"  whose 
eloquent  speech  has  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Jeffei"son,  was  so  named 
by  his  father  Shickallemy,  because  of  his  regard  to  James  Logan. 
As  he  grew  in  years,  he  met  with  the  injury  of  a  limb,  wd)ich  con- 
fined him  long  to  his  home.  He  there  endeavoured  to  fortify  his 
mind,  like  Cicero  before  him,  in  cultivating  the  best  f(>elinirs  of  old 
age,  by  keeping  his  mind  and  attachments  young  and  cheerful.  To 
this  cause  he  translated  Cicero  de  Seneclute  into  English,  a  work 
which  when  published  was  imputed  erroneously  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  was  only  the  printer.  This  fact  may  be  seen  demonstrated  at 
large  in  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
page  322.     He  was  also  the  author  of  two  other  works,  now  in  pos- 
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session  of  J(»liii;\  Fi.-licr,   Iv^q.,  'nil   iioi    fouiul   in  any  calalofrues, 
to  wit  : 

*'  l)rnu>iiHlrali(>nrH  dc  l?inlii»inin  Lucis  in  Snix'ificcs  .S|)lM'iicas, — 
AucMurt' Jacobo  lids^iin,  juilicc  Sn|>i('ni(»  ot  I'rasidc  L\)n(iiii  Provincic 
Penn^^ylvanitMisis  in  America. " — Also, 

''Jacohi  l,(»g-ani  Jnilii'is  SnpiiMni  tt  Coiuilii  Pnisidis  Province 
Ponnsylvanii'iisis,  Kpistoln  ad  \'innn  Clarissinunn,  Joanneni  Albcr- 
tnm  Fal)ririunK  l-iXpcrinionla  ct  IMcKMoinata  de  IManlaiinn,"  tScc. 

Ho  dii'd  in  17.")! ,  aLTi'd  77  year."?,  and  lies  inlerrrtl  at  Friends' Arch. 
sir«MM  i^ronnd.  fScvrral  oilier  fads  ooncerninj^  James  liOj^an  having 
been  alreaily  disiribuled  lhrou<j;h  these  l>ai]^es,  are  oniiUed  in  llic 
present  arliile. 

James  1,0^-a/i,  at  dillerenl  periods  of  his  life,  jicld  ihe  oflices  of 
Pnnincial  Secretary,  (A)mmissioncr  of  Property  and  Receiver  Gen- 
eral, Mayor  of  Philadeljihia,  Recorder  of  tlic  city,  President  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province,  and  President  of 
(he  Council,  in  which  latter  ofl'icc  lie  governed  the  Province,  as 
Governor,  for  two  years,  from  1730  to  '38. 

From  his  steadfast  and  known  attachment  to  the  Penn  family,  he 
became  occasionally  exposed  to  tlic  shafts  of  obloquy, — from  those 
who  had  adverse  purposes  and  sinister  designs  to  answer.  This  led 
to  one  instance  of  his  impeacbnicnt  by  the  Assembly,  urged  on  by 
David  Lloyd.  His  defence  was  able  and  sufficient  in  the  opinion 
of  Governors  Evans  and  Gordon.  To  them  succeeded  Sir  Wm. 
Keith,  who  from  his  needy  circumstances  and  his  desire  to  gain 
popularity  with  the  people,  renewed  the  excitements  against  James 
Logan  and  deprived  liiuj  of  his  place  in  the  Council  and  of  the  seals 
of  the  Province.  When  Governor  Gordon  came  into  power,  the 
power  and  influence  of  James  Logan  was  regained.  Not  long  after 
he  retired  from  his  public  employments  with  the  respect  of  all  the 
colonists,  and  to  the  great  regret  of  the  proprietary  family. 

When  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Stenton,  he  seems  to  have 
occupied  himself  in  agriculture  and  literature.  He  there  made  out 
a  large  collection  of  mathematical  papers.  Treatises  on  History, 
Archaiology,  Criticism,  Theology,  Ethics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Ana- 
toni}',  Law,  severally  engaged  his  mind  and  occupied  his  pen.  His 
MS.  remains  and  printed  pamphlets  are  nimierous,  and  ought  to  be 
deemed  worthy  of  being  gathered  and  placed  in  tlie  Loganian  library, 
as  papers  characteristic  of  the  generous  founder,  and  also  as  an 
evidence  that  he  personally  understood  the  valuable  scientific  works 
which  he  had  so  mimificently  accumulated  for  the  use  of  others. 

Some  among  Friends  have  been  surprised  to  have  heard  that 
James  Logan  should  have  been  an  advocate  for  placing  the  city  and 
countr)'  in  a  state  of  defence  ; — but  it  was  really  so.  In  the  year 
1741 ,  he  actually  wrote  a  paper  to  dissuade  Friends  from  serving  in 
the  Legislature,  unless  they  could  feel  free  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  defence.  He  actually  gave  £oQi)  towards  the  erection  of  the  town 
batten"  at  the  South  End. 
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John  S.  Hiitton,  aged  109  years. 

John  S.  IliUlon,  silvcrsiniili  of  Philadelphia,  as  he  related  the 
particulars  of  his  life  to  ihc  late  C.  W.  Pcale,  was  born  in  New 
York,  in  1681.  lie  was  originally  bound  apprentice  to  a  sea  captain, 
who  put  him  to  school  to  learn  the  art  of  navigation.  At  thai  time  he 
became  intimate  with  a  boy  who  worked  at  the  white-smith  trade, 
with  whom  he  amused  himself  in  acquiring  the  nse  of  the  hannner, 
by  which  means  he  obtained  a  facility  in  working  at  plate-work  in 
the  silversmith's  business.  He  followed  the  seafaring  life  for  thirty 
years,  and  then  connnenced  the  silversmith's  trade.  lie  was  long 
esteemed  in  Philadelphia  one  of  the  best  workmen  at  hollow  work  ; 
and  there  are  still  pieces  of  his  work  in  much  esteem.  He  made  a 
tumbler  in  silver  when  he  was  94  years  of  age. 

Through  the  course  of  along  and  hazardous  life  in  various  climes, 
he  was  always  plain  and  temperate  in  his  eating  and  drinking,  and 
particularly  avoided  spirituous  liquors,  except  in  one  instance,  while 
he  was  serving  as  lieutenant  of  a  privateer  in  Q,ueen  Anne's  war. 
That  occasion  gave  him  a  lasling  lesson  of  future  restraint ;  for  having 
made  a  descent  on  the  Spanish  main  and  pillaged  a  village,  while 
they  had  all  given  themselves  to  mirth  and  revelry,  they  were 
intercepted  in  their  return  to  their  boats,  and  all  killed  save  himself 
and  one  other,  who  were  made  prisoners  and  held  in  long  con- 
finement. 

His  firsiwife  was  Catharine  Cheeseman,  of  New  York,  by  whom 
he  had  eight  children,  25  grandchildren,  23  great  grandchildren  and 
great  great  grandchildren. 

At  the  age  of  .31  he  manied  his  sepond  wife  in  Philadelphia,  Ann 
Yanlear,  19  years  of  age,  by  whom  he  had  17  children,  41  grand- 
children, and  15  great  grandchildren — forming  in  all  a  grand  total  of 
132  descendants,  of  who)n  45  were  then  dead.  Those  who  survived 
were  generally  dwelling  in  Philadelphia.  His  last  wife  died  in  1788, 
at  the  age  of  72.  Mr.  Hutton  deemed  himself  in  the  prime  of  his 
life  when  60  years  of  age.     He  never  had  a  headach. 

He  was  always  fond  of  fishing  and  fowling,  and  till  his  Slst  year 
used  to  carry  a  heavy  English  musket  in  his  hunting  excursions. 
He  was  ever  a  quiet,  temperate,  and  hard-working  man,  and  even  in 
the  year  of  his  death  was  quite  cheerful  and  good  humoured.  He 
could  then  see,  hear,  and  walk  about;  had  a  good  appetite,  and  no 
complaints  whatever,  except  from  the  mere  debility  of  old  age. 
"When  shall  "  we  behold  his  like  again  !" 

In  his  early  life  he  was  on  two  scouts  against  the  Indians ;  he 
used  to  tell,  that  in  one  of  these  excursions  they  went  out  in  the 
night,  that  tliey  took  a  squaw  prisoner,  who  led  them  to  where  the 
Indians  lay,  of  whom  they  killed  the  most,  before  they  could  get  to 
their  arms.  The  circumstance  induced  the  Indians  to  come  in  and 
make  their  peace. 
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Ho  knt'W  lln'  Molcil  piialf,  'reach,  called  l>Iackhcanl  ;  he  saw 
him  n(  Haihatlm's  allcr  lie  liad  conic  in  mulci  liic  Ad  (if  Ohlivioii 
to  liiiii  and  (illicr  piialcs.  'I'liis  was  a  slioil  lime  hcfdit;  liial  piiali; 
made  his  hisi  ciiii>;e  ami  was  killed  in  CaKtlina. 

'The  faiher  ol'  Ilnllon  was  John  Hiitlon,  of  |{eriniida  in  Scotland, 
where  many  of  the  family  reside.  H  i<  unandlalher,  hy  his  niolhei'.s 
tiiile,  was  Arlhur  Siianu:eways,  who  died  al  IJoslon,  al  the.  at^c  of 
101  years,  while  sitlinir  in  his  chair. 

J.S.  HntloM  died  al  INiiladelphia,  on  ihe  2()lh  of  December,  17*12, 
in  ihe  lO'.hh  year  of  his  aire.  His  lonjr  life,  and  numerous  children, 
made  him  a  patriarch  indeed!  ''In  children's  lives  feels  his  rcsur- 
rcclion,  and  ijiows  immortal  in  his  children's  children!"  He  was 
deemed  so  rare  an  instance  of  /usti/  old  (it^r^  that  Mr.  (J.  \V.  I'ealc 
was  inthic(«d  to  lake  his  portrait  as  now  seen  in  the  IMiisenm,  as  he 
njipeared  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was  borne  to  his  grave  by 
his  fellow  craftsmen — all  silversmiths. 

Thomas  Godfrey^ 

The  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  was  born  in  Bristol  township, 
about  one  mile  from  Germantown,  in  tiie  year  ITOI,  on  a  farm  ad- 
ioinini;  to  Lukens'  mill,  on  llie  Chmch  lane.  His  grandfather, 
Thomas  Godfrey,  a  farmer,  had  ))mchas(Ml  the  place  of  153  acres 
from  Samuel  Carpenter,  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1097.  His  father,  Joseph,  a  farmer  and  malstcr,  died  in 
1705,  when  he  was  but  one  year  old.  His  mother  afterwards  mar- 
ried one  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  and  put  her  son  out  to  learn  the 
business  of  a  glazier.  The  glaziers  then  did  not  paint  as  now  ;  they 
only  soldered  the  glasses  into  leaden  frames.  He  did  such  work 
for  the  Slate  house  in  1732-3.  He  also  did  the  same  for  S^ 
10s.  for  Andrew  Hamilton's  house  at  Bush  hill,  in  1740 — and  I  saw 
his  bills.  His  father's  estate  became  his  when  he  was  of  age.  He 
appears  to  have  sold  it  to  John  Lukens  on  the  1st  of  January, 
173.>.     The  same   premises  sold  in  1812  for  is30,600. 

While  engaged  at  his  business  on  the  premises  at  Stenton — J. 
Logan's  place — accidently  observing  a  piece  of  fallen  glass,  an 
idea  presented  to  his  rellecling  mind,  which  caused  him  to  quit  his 
scaffold  and  to  go  into  Mr.  Logan's  library,  wlieie  he  took  down 
a  volume  of  Newton.  Mr.  Logan  entering  at  this  time  and  see- 
ing the  book  in  his  hand,  inquired  into  the  motive  of  his  search, 
when  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  (Godfrey's  ingenuity,  and 
from  that  time  became  his  zealous  friend.  He  procured  for  him  a 
skilful  person  to  try  his  quadrant  at  sea;  and  finding  it  fully 
answered  every  wish,  he  endeavoured  to  serve  him  by  writing  to 
his  friends  in  England,  especially  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  so  as  to  get 
for  him  the  reward  offered  by  the  Royal  Society.  This  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  measure  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  Hadley,  who 
it  was  supposed  had  obtained  the  description  of  the  instrument  from 
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his  nephew,  who  it  was  recollected  had  seen  it  in  the  West  Indies. 
Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  matter  in  the  Logan  family  as  preserved 
by  Mrs.  Logan.  James  Logan  asserts  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  that  Godfrey's  discovery  was  two  years  prior  to  Iladley's. 

"Joshua  Fisher,  of  Lewistown,  afterwards  of  Philadelphia, 
merchant,  first  tried  the  quadrant  in  the  bay  of  Delaware."  Af- 
terwards Captain  Wright  carried  it  lo  Jamaica,  where,  inisuppicious 
of  the  piracy,  he  showetl  antl  explained  it  to  several  Englishmen, 
among  whom  was  a  nephew  of  Hadley's. 

Godfrey's  affections  for  mathematical  science  occurred  at  an  early 
period,  from  a  chance  opportunity  of  reading  a  book  on  that  study. 
Finding  the  subject  perplexed  with  Latin  terms,  he  applied  himself 
to  that  language  with  such  diligence  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
occasional  Latin  he  found.  Optics  and  astronomy  became  his 
favourite  studies,  and  the  exercise  of  his  thoughts  led  him  on  to  con- 
ceive at  length  the  instrument  which  should  enlarge  his  fame. 
Further  pariicidars,  in  print,  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  435,  and  also  in  Bradford's  American 
Magazine  for  July  1758,  and  in  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  5GG. 

The  grave-stones  of  some  of  the  family  still  remained  upon  the 
farm.  Two  of  them,  of  soapstone,  were  out  in  the  field  close  to  a 
partition  fence,  and  the  letters  much  effaced  ;  but  Mr.  Nathan  Spen- 
cer, near  there,  who  once  owned  the  place,  and  honoured  the  in- 
ventor, had  procured  the  inscriptions  as  they  once  stood,  being  told 
by  Ann  Nedrow  to  Spencer's  father,  and  from  him  to  Nathan,  my 
informant,  to  wit : 

Ea3l  side  : — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Joseph,  son  of  Thomas 

and  Frances  Godfrey,  a<Ted  thirty-and-two  years,  who  died 

the  14th  of  2nd  mo.,  in  tlie  year  1705, — 

As  by  grace  comes  election, 

So  the  end  of  our  hope  is  resurrection. 


IVesl  side: — 


Death  ends  man's  worke 

And  labour  here. 

The  man  is  blfst 

Whose  labour's  just  and  pure. 

'Tis  vain  for  man 

This  life  for  to  adore. 

For  our  dear  son 

Is  dead  and  gone  before ; 

We  hope  our  Saviour 

Him  haih  justified 

Though  of  his  being  present 

We  are  now  d€-privcd. 


On  the  south  side  of  the  above  described  stone  were  placed  the 
adies  of  his  father  (Thomas)  and  mother,  and  on  the  north  side,  the 
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l>0(lios  of  his  s<)ii  Tlioiiias,  (Ik-  iiivmloi,  ami  his  wilV.  .Mrs.  Ntuhow 
saiil  sh«'  saw  Thoinns,  (he  invciilor,  ihiic  Imiird  in  I  )('(('iiiht'r,  171'J. 
Thcic  iK'vrr  was  any  st-paratc  slonc  phucil  for  him.  Thus  he,  who 
hail  htMi('t'i((*il  naval  scIcium'  and  coimmumvo  with  iiiiilioits,  had  iiol 
had  (1m"  rr(|iiilal  of  a  sloiio  itself  to  ni;iik  his  niciiioiv!  Likf  VVash- 
ini,Mun's,  ii  iiiav  live  wilhoul  it — withoiil  "  storied  iiiii  or  nioiiuiiieiilal 
hust !" 

I    have  since  taken  the  hoadslone  and  th(>  remains  of  the  whole 
(uulfrey   family   to    the    Cemetery  al    liUiircl    Hill,  where,  hesitie 
the  olil  stone,  vaiiiahle  for  its  anlii|nity,  ihey  have  i^enerously  ])laced 
t\  new  marble  tombstone  with  this  inscription,  to  wit; 
Here  repose  the  remains 
of 
Thomas  Godfrey, 
The  Inventor  of  the 
C-inadranl. 
Born  1701,  died  1749. 
Also, 
The  remains  of  his  father  and  mother, 
Joseph  Godfrey  and  wife. 
They  were  removed  from  the 
Old  homestead  by  Townsend's  first  Mill, 
October  6,  1S3S, 
By  John  F.  Watson 
Vivani  iiavitm  complanavit.* 
I  deem  it  a  general  mistake  to  suppose  that  Thomas  Godfrey  was 
either  poor  or  uneducated.     His  trade  as  a  plumber^  who  glazed 
v.indow  panes  in  leaden  frames,  (the  latter  of  which  he  made,  and 
of  which  I  have  seen  some  remains  of  his  matrices,  «fcc.,)  must  have 
been  a  good  one,  when  he  made  such  for  the  State  House,  Hamil- 
ton's place  at  Bush  Hill,  and  probably  for  Christ  Church  and  other 
respectable  buildings.     It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  he  was  a  com- 
mon house-painter  because  he  was  a  glazic?\    I  know,  also,  that  he 
was  a  measurer  of  superfjces,  by  profession,  for  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session his  original  MS.  certificate,  in  good  handwriting  and  spelling, 
of  the  quantity  of  ground  dug  and  carted  from  the  State  House  pre- 
mises, on  the  29ih   September,  1738,  from  which   I  here  give  his 
signature,  viz. 


^/73Sr 


Some  persons  seem  to  have  wished  to  magnify  his  discoveries  by 
affecting  to  lower  his  attainments.  But  truth  is  truth;  and  so  I 
have  given  it,  as  I  have  found  it. 

*  There  has  since  been  a  monument  placed  there. 
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Thomas  Godfrey,  Junior. 

This  was  the  second  son  of  Godfrey  the  inventor.  He  had  learned, 
in  Phi!;i(lol[)hia,  llie  business  of  waiclnnaking,  but  became  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  royal  Americans  raised  for  the  expedition  to  Fort  dii 
Quesnc  in  175S.  After  their  chsbandment,  he  went  to  AV^ihnington, 
North  Carohna,  where  lie  became  a  factor.  He  died  there,  after 
three  years'  residence,  the  3d  August,  IT03,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  over  exercise  on  a  very  warm 
day.  His  remains  were  designated  there  by  a  tombstone,  in  the 
ground  of  St.  James'  church.  He  was  much  of  a  reader, — well 
versed  in  the  English  poets,  and  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean 
rank.  He  wrote  several  pieces  descriptive  of  the  vicinity  where  he 
dwelt.  His  principal  poem  was  called  the  Court  of  Fancy.  Some 
of  his  pastorals  and  elegies  possess  beauty.  His  Epistle  from  Fort 
Henry  has  been  admired.  He  is  principally,  however,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  author  of  the  Jirst  American  drama.  He  called 
it  the  Prince  of  Parthia, — a  tragedy  of  some  merit.  He  had  also 
some  taste   for  music  and  painting.     Genius  was  in  him  and  stirred. 

It  is  scarcely  known  to  the  public  that  the  inventor  had  another 
and  an  elder  son,  Joseph,  brought  up  in  the  trade  of  his  father,  as  a 
glazier;  but  about  himself  or  family  we  know  nothing,  save  that 
when  his  mother  Ann  died,  in  1752,  (only  three  years  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  inventor,)  letters  of  administration  were  granted 
to  him  on  the  estate,  and  in  that  estate  it  appears  they  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  house  now  standing  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Straw- 
berry alley  and  Chestnut  street. 

There  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  some  other 
brandies  of  the  Godfrey  family  in  Philadelphia.  For  instance,  Philip 
Godfrey  of  Cape  May,  born  al)0ut  the  year  1721,  was  a  respectable 
landholder  and  shipbuilder  there,  with  a  large  family,  and  I  chance 
to  know  that,  about  the  year  1743,  his  sons  and  daughters  became 
heirs  of  family  estate  left  to  them  in  Philadelphia.*  And  upon  look- 
in"^  over  the  records  of  Philadelphia,  we  find  there  a  Thonifis  God- 
frey, who  died  in  17.56,  and  his  wife  Jane,  in  1771,  leaving  a  large 
family  of  children,  whose  names  are  on  the  record,  and  connected 
with  the  book  of  Wills,  &c. 

We  mention  the  facts  without  presuming  to  settle  any  inferences. 

•  A  desrondaiit  of  theirs,  Thomas  Godfrey,  a  plasterer,  aged  about  thirty  years,  is 
now  a  resident  of  Kensington. 
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Dr.  IhuiLlin. 


Il  is  hill  lililt"  known,  or  sot  down  lo  ilio  connnontliition  of  l\ank- 
lin,  iliat  wlion  he  wus  youni:;  in  business,  and  stood  in  need  of  sun- 
dry articles  in  the  line  of  Ills  profession  as  a  jirinter,  he  had  the 
inirenuiiy  to  make  them  for  himself.  In  this  way  ht;  founded  letters 
of  lead,  eni^raveil  various  printint^  ornaments,  eut  wood-euls,  made 
j>rinter's  ink,  engraveil  eoppcrplate  vignettes,  and  made  his  plate 
presi!.  Sower,  an  ingenious  (.ierman  ])riii(tr,  did  something  in  the 
same  way  at  Germaniown. 

Not  long  after  IJenjamin  Franklin  had  commcnred  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  he  noticed  with  considerable  freedom  the  public  conduct, 
of  one  or  two  innuential  pereons  in  IMiiladelphia.  This  circumstance 
was  regarded  by  some  of  his  patrons  with  disapprobation,  and  induced 
one  of  them  to  convey  to  Franklin  the  o])inion  of  his  friends  in  re- 
gard to  it.  The  doctor  listened  with  patience  to  the  reproof,  and 
begged  the  favour  of  his  friend's  company  at  supper  on  an  evening 
which  he  named  ;  at  the  same  time  reiiuesting  that  the  other  gentle- 
men who  were  dissatisfied  with  him  should  also  attend.  The  invi- 
tation was  accepted  by  Philip  Syng,  Hugh  Roberts,  and  several 
others.  The  doctor  received  ihem  cordially,  and  his  editorial  con- 
duct was  canvassed,  and  some  advice  given.  Supper  was  at  last  an- 
nounced, and  the  guests  invited  to  an  adjoining  room.  Tlie  doctor 
begged  the  party  to  be  seated,  and  urged  them  to  help  themselves; 
l)ut  the  table  was  only  supplied  with  irro  puddings  and  a  stone 
pitcher  filled  irith  voter  !  Each  guest  had  a  plate,  a  spoon,  and  a 
penny  porringer;  they  were  all  helped;  but  none  but  the  doctor 
could  cat ;  he  partook  freely  of  the  pudding,  and  urged  his  friends  to 
do  the  same ;  but  it  was  out  of  the  question — they  tasted  and  tried 
in  vain.  When  their  facetious  host  saw  the  ditficulty  was  uncon- 
querable, he  rose  and  addressed  them  thus:  "  My  friends,  any  one 
who  can  subsist  upon  saw-dust  pudding  and  water,  as  I  can,  needs 
no  man's  patronage  !" 

The  house.  No.  141  High  street,  on  the  north  side,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  (now  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  Daniel  Wister) 
was  originally  the  residence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  the  first  house 
in  Philadelphia  which  ever  had  a  lightning  rod  afllxcd  to  il.  This 
was  put  up  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The  rod  came  into  the  bedchamber 
in  the  second  stor}'  on  the  gable  end,  eastern  side,  and  there  being 
cut  off  from  its  communication  with  the  rod  descending  to  the  groimd, 
the  intermediate  space  of  about  one  yard  was  filled  up  with  a  range 
or  chime  of  bells,  which  whenever  an  electric  cloud  passed  over  the 
place  were  set  to  ringing  and  throwing  out  sparks  of  electricity. 
These  bells  remained  some  time  after  Daniel  Wister  occupied  the 
house,  and  were  at  last  reluctantly  taken  down,  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
his  wife.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wister,  who  told  me  of  this,  told  me  they  even 
played  and  conducted  electricity  sometimes  in  the  winter. 
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III  1750,  Benjamin  Franklin  owned  and  dwelt  in  the  house  at  the 
south-ea-^t  comer  of  Race  and  Second  streets.  'JMie  same  house  w^s 
afterwards  made  the  Franklin  Inn. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  several  orii^inal  letters  from  Dr.  Franklin, 
when  province  agent  in  England,  to  Hugh  Roberts  in  Philadelphia. 
He  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  alFcction  for  the  members  of  the  Junto 
— speaJcs  of  the  club  then  existing  10  years.  The  letters  from  each 
of  them  express  their  nuitual  love  of  punning,  and  both  give  good 
examples  of  their  skill  therein. 

When  I  visited  the  house  of  Edward  Duffield,  in  BybeiT)'^,  the 
executor  of  Franklin's  will,  I  there  saw  in  the  possession  of  his  son.  a 
portrait  of  Fraidvlin's  bust,  done  for  him  when  apparently  about  38 
to  40  years  of  age.  It  was  a  present  from  Franklin,  supposed  to 
have  been  done  by  West,  and  would  be  quite  a  new  face  to  the 
public*  There  was  also  (here  a  miniature  profile  done  by  Wedge- 
wood  in  white  china,  finely  delineated,  also  one  as  a  medal  done  in 
France.  Edward  Duffield,  the  son,  told  me  (hat  Franklin  told  his 
father,  that  when  he  was  in  France,  and  travelling,  he  sometimes 
made  a  temporary  iEolian  harp  by  stretching  a  silken  cord  across 
some  crevice  where  air  passed.  On  one  such  occasion,  in  repassing 
Buch  a  house  after  an  elapse  of  years,  he  found  it  deserted  because 
of  their  hearing  strange  but  melodious  sounds,  which  they  deemed 
good  evidence  of  its  being  haunted.  On  entering  the  house  he 
found  vestiges  of  the  silk  remaining — the  creator  of  all  the  mischief. 

Dr.  Franklin's  person,  as  seen  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
was  square  built  and  fat;  he  wore  his  own  hair,  thin  and  gray ;  his 
heatl  wa5  remarkably  large  in  proportion  to  his  figure,  and  his  coun- 
tenance mild,  firm  and  expressive — looked  healthy  and  vigorous. 
He  was  friendly  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  which  he  readily 
suited  to  his  company — with  a  seeming  wish  to  benefit  his  hearers; 
and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  rare  talent  of  himself  profiting  by 
the  conversation  of  others,  and  turning  their  hints  to  such  purposes 
as  he  desired. 

He  once  told  Dr.  Logan  (hat  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  when 
writing  his  "  WeaUh  of  Nations,"  was  in  the  hal)it  of  bringing 
chapter  after  chapter,  as  he  composed  it,  to  himself,  Dr.  Price  and 
others  of  the  literati ;  then  patiently  hear  their  observations,  and  pro- 
fit by  their  discussions  and  criticism — even  sometimes  submitting  (o 
write  whole  chapters  anew,  and  even  to  reverse  some  of  his  proposi- 
tions. 

On  page  170  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  City  Library,  I  have  pre- 
served a  fragment  of  Dr.  Franklin's  black  silk  velvet  coat  with  the 
pile  uncut — such  as  was  his  dress  coat. 


•  I  have  since  procured  the  present  enprraving  from  it.  The  leading  features  ami  gc- 
nrral  aspect  have  so  many  agreements  with  his  older  portraits  already  known  to  the  \m\y- 
lic,  tliut  this  may  be  readily  received  as  his  true  likeness  in  middle  life. 

45* 
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It)    ITT.  1    r»r.   I'laiiklia  is  soul  lo  Mnnliiiul  to  act  as  agiMil  foi  iIh; 
provimr.      He  is  sriil  in  consoinjcncc  of  llio   diirercncc   with   CJo 
voriiKi  Ji'liii  IV'Mii  (MtnrtMiiiii.u  (axiiipr  tlir  jMopricMaiy  fslales. 

In  r«instM|n(Mici*  of  his  llms  i:;t)inij;  abroad,  liis  intcii'si  in  (lir  IN  iin 
syUania  (Ja/cllc  crasrs,  and  is  conliimcd  In  D.  J  lall  rn>-l,  and  It}' 
Hall  ami  Sellers  afterwaids. 

.My  Jiired  friend,  Sanuiel  Preslon,  tells  some  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Franklin  Nvhen  ho  wjus  nt  the  Indian  treaty  at  Maston,  in  1750. 
Preston's  father,  tJion  iJiere,  nnieh  admired  Franklin's  ready  wit. 
Wjien  the  old  Indians  came  in  their  file  to  speak  to  the  (jovernor  he 
wonid  ask  tlieir  nanies  ;  then  the.  (iovernor  would  ixak  lien,  as  he 
called  him,  what  he  nuist  think  of  to  remend)er  them  by.  lie  was 
always  answered  promptly.  At  hist  one  Indian  came  whose  name 
was 'rocaredeilhoiian.  .Such  a  name!  How  sliall  it  be  remembered? 
The  answer  was  prompt : —Tliiidv  of  a  wheeiltarrow — to  carry  a 
deail  hoir  on.  Note — One  of  tlic  Indian  names  for  (Governor  of 
Marylanil  was  nuich  hkc  the  above  lon^^  name,  "  Tocarry-llogan." 
Vide  Douirlass,  1749. 

"  Tiie  Historical  Review  of  Pennsylvania,"  of  1750,  was  generally 
impnted  to  Dr.  Franklin;  but  his  i^randson,  Bachc,  declared  in  court 
that  it  was  not  so.  Some  extracts  from  a  MS.  of  twenty  pages,  found 
amonix  Governor  Hamilton's  papers,  treats  it  as  the  production  of 
Franklin,  and  says  of  him,  "  he  certainly  will  not  pretend  to  a  disin- 
terested or  imdesigning  combat  in  this  dispute,"  6cc.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  much  hand  in  its  produc- 
tion ;  there  is  so  much  of  his  acumen  in  it,  although  it  too  often 
violates  truth  and  candour,  to  present  false  glosses,  &c.  More  may 
be  seen  in  my  MS.  Annals,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, page  110,  at  some  length. 

On  page  344,  of  the  same  Annals,  is  an  autograph  letter  of  Dr. 
Franklin  to  Charles  Thomson,  of  the  13lh  of  May,  1784,  saying, 
"  Yesterday  evening  Mr.  Hartley  met  with  Mr.  Jay  and  myself,  when 
the  ratifications  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  were  exchanged.  God  be 
praised  ! — an  event  I  hardly  expected  I  should  live  to  see,"  &c. 
The  advice  which  he  proceeds  to  give  I  have  told  in  another  place. 

When  Franklin  came  from  London  in  1786,  in  a  ship  commanded 
by  Captain  Truxlon,  he  was  landed  at  High  street  w'harf,  where  lialf 
the  population  came  to  hail  his  welcome,  and  to  salute  him  with  a 
discharge  of  artillery.  What  a  change  in  his  circimistanccs  since  he 
first  landed  at  tlie  same  place — when  he  first  landed  there  as  an  un- 
friended boy! 

Franklin  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  Bache  were  both  very  remarkable 
for  their  very  large  exhibition  of  the  organ  of  "philo-progenitiveness" 
— or  bumps  upon  the  back  of  the  head.  In  Franklin's  time,  when 
people  spoke  of  it,  they  said  it  was  a  mark  of  wisdom;  but  now  it 
goes  for  love  of  children,  of  which  Dr.  F.  gave  sufficient  proofs  in 
his  care  of  his  natural  children. 
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The  orisrinal  electrical  apparatus  of  Franklin  is  preserved  in  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  The  same  by  which  he  experi- 
mented to  bring  "lire  from  iieaven!" 

The  printing  press  on  which  lie  worked  when  in  London  is  also 
there  as  a  gift,  lately  brought  here  as  a  relic. 

The  suit  which  he  wore  in  France  at  the  time  he  signed  the 
Treaty,  is  now  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts — it  is  of 
silky  fabric — striped. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  ori 
ginally  thorough-going  for  the  Revolution  ;  there  were  reasons  enough 
to  keep  him  moderate ;  such  as  that  he  lield  valuable  offices  for 
years  of  the  crown,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  its  officers  at  the 
time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  so  much  so,  that  he  readily  procured  the 
commissions  for  its  offices,  &c.,  in  Philadelphia — procuring  thus  the 
office  of  stamp  master  for  his  friend  Hughes,  and  having  at  the  same 
lime  his  natural  son,  William  T.  Franklin,  in  the  office  of  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  It  was  insinuated  at  the  time,  that  he  was  too  in- 
diflerent  to  the  operation  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  the  family  of  Hughes 
afterwards  got  ollended  at  his  after  measures,  and  preserved  some 
correspondence  on  those  points.  Some  hints  of  these  things  I  saw 
also  in  the  MS.  of  Charles  Thomson,  and  a  letter  from  Franklin's 
son,  exculpating  him ;  copies  of  which,  with  other  papers,  are  in 
my  manuscript  book,  given  to  the  Historical  Society  of  J^ennsylvania. 
Finally,  after  Franklin's  return,  and  he  in  Congress,  he  was  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  unsettled  in  his  mind  respecting  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  John  Adams,  speaking 
of  Franklin,  in  his  letter  to  his  wife,  says,  "his  conduct  has  been 
composed  and  grave^  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  very  reserved — 
yet  entirely  America?i."  Indeed  it  was  a  perplexing  point,  for  so 
wary  a  man. 

Since  my  publication  of  (he  foregoing,  I  have  learned  that  there 
are  better  reasons  for  believing  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  stronger  reso- 
lutions for  the  Revolution  than  I  had  then  supposed;  because  it 
is  a  fact  capable  of  proof,  that  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five 
who  actually  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,— that  he  also  joined  in  the  report  of  it  to  Congress,  and 
voted  for  its  adoption  with  two  others  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion, on  the  1st  and  4th  July.  On  this  matter,  see  Gov.  McKean's 
letter. 

At  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  17G5,  and  while  he  was  abroad 
in  England,  as  agent  for  tlie  interests  of  the  colony,  electioneering 
strife  ran  very  high.  The  adverse  parties  got  up  caricatures:  in  one 
of  these,  Franklin  is  made  conspicuous  among  the  electors,  accom- 
panied by  the  D'vil,  who  is  made  to  ejaculate  his  suggestions  in  the 
ear  of  Franklin,  and  saying,  "Thee  shall  be  agent  lien  for  all  my 
realms."     The  same  caricature,  (Jie  "  Medley,"  says  of  him — 
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"  All  his  ilosigns  conct'iilre  in  himself, 
l-\>r  huiliiiiig  ca.slk'S  and  amassing  ju'lf — 
T\ir  jiulilic  'lis  liis  wil  to  sell  lor  <;ain 
Wliom /»rir(«/c  projuTty  did  ncVr  maintain." 

A-^  ;i  ]>UK)f  that  llic  rancour  of  inoili'rn  ])olilics  has  had  its  C{|iial 
evi'ii  in  the  ilays  of  okloii  tiiiio,  \\c.  shall  \w.rc  add  soiuo  exeiiij)li(ica- 
(ii'iis  from  ihc  pen  of  Mrs.  I'laiikliii  herself,  which,  while  (h(>y  show 
the  characiorisiic  feelings  of  a  piihlic  spirileil  woman,  will  also  lend 
to  projjcrvo  soniolhing  lo  the  memory  of  a  lady  otherwise,  hut  lillle, 
known  to  the  pnhlic.  They  arc  aiUliiioiially  iiiteri;sling  as  heintr 
family  letters,  and  showing  the  living  relation  of  those  two  indivi- 
duals, who  now  mingle  their  remains  in  Christ  Church  ground,  un- 
der the  simple  monumental  inscription  of  "  Benjamin  and  Deborah 
Fianklin." 

In  herleiier  of  21sl  February,  17G5,  written  to  him  in  London,  from 
IMnlaileljihia,  she  says — "  The  Southern  mail  has  not  come  in,  nor 
has  the  \  irginia  mail,  for  more  thaiW?ry  /no/ii/ts  !^^ — Little  intercourse 
then  I 

In  her  letter  of  September  22,  17G5,  from  7na7-  Philadelphia,  sho 
says : 

"  You  will  see  by  the  papers  wliat  work  has  happened  in  other 
jplaces,  and  something  has  been  said  relative  to  raising  a  mob  here. 
I  was  for  Ji  re  (/iii/,s  kept  in  one  continued  hurry  io  remove^  and  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  Burlington  for  safety,  [probably  to  Fraiddin's  son, 
Governor  of  >«ew  Jersey,]  but  on  Monday  last  we  had  very  great  re- 
joicings, on  account  of  the  change  of  the  ministry,  and  a  preparation 
for  bontires  at  night,  and  several  houses  threatened  to  he  pulled  down. 
Cousin  Davenport  came  and  told  me  lliat  more  than  twenty  people 
had  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  be  with  me.  I  said  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  civility  from  any  body ;  so  he  stayed  with  me  some  time. 
Towards  night  1  s;ud  he  should /e^c/i  a  gun  or  two,  as  we  had  none. 
I  sent  to  ask  my  brother  to  come  and  bring  his  gun  also ;  so  we 
made  our  room  into  a  inagazine.  I  ordered  some  sort  of  defence 
up  stairs,  such  as  I  could  manage  myself.  I  said,  when  I  was  ad- 
vised to  remove,  that  I  was  very  sure  you  had  done  nothing  to  hurt 
any  body,  nor  had  I  given  any  offence  to  any  person  at  all,  neither 
would  I  be  made  uneasy  by  any  body — nor  would  I  stir  or  show  the 
least  uneasiness; — but  if  any  one  came  to  disturb  me,  I  would  show 
a  proper  resentment,  and  I  should  be  very  much  affronted  with  any 
body  to  hinder  me.     I  was  told  that  lliere  were  cigJd  hundred  men 

ready  to  assist  any  one  that  should  be  molested.     *     *     *     • 

came  down  to  ask  us  up  to  Burlington — I  consented  to 's 

going;  hut  I xcill  not  stir,  as  I  really  don't  think  it  would  be  right  in 
me  to  show  the  least  uneasiness.  *  *  *  It  is  past  three  o'clock. 
I  have  only  to  tell  you  who  was  so  good  as  to  visit  me  last  Monday 
night, — Cousin  Davenport,  my  brother,  F.  Foxcrafte,  Mr,  Wharton, 
Sen.  He  came  past  eight  o'clock  on  horseback  ;  also  his  son  Sanuiiy, 
■Mr.  Bayntou,  Mr.  S.  Rhodes.     They  offered  to  stay  all  night,  but' I 
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begged  they  would  not,  lest  they  should  get  sick.  My  three  cousins 
Lacock,  and  Mr.  Hall,  neighbour  Shoemaker's  sons,  neighbour  Wis- 
ter's  son,  and  more  of  the  neighbours  came.  Young  Dr.  Tennenl,  who 
came  home  in  Friend's  vessel,  came  and  oU'ered  me  all  assistance  in 
his  power;  1  thanked  him.  I  should  n<jt  forget  Mr.  John  Rose  and 
brother  Swan. 

"  It  is  Mr.  S.  S.  that  is  setting  the  people  mad,  by  telling  them  it 
was  you  that  had  phtnned  the  Stamp  Act,  and  that  you  are  endea- 
vouring to  get  the  Test  Act  brought  over  here ;  but  tts  I  don't  go 
much  to  tow7i,  I  maybe  shall  be  easy  for  a  while  after  the  election 
is  over;  but  till  that,  I  must  be  disturbed." 

Her  letter  of  3d  November,  17G5,  says — "The  dreadful  first  of 
November  is  over,  and  not  so  much  disorder  as  was  dreaded.  I  am 
ashamed  of  many  of  our  citizens;  but  I  think  you  are  informed  by 
belter  hands  than  mine.  *  *  *  I  saw  a  letter  from  Mr.  Golden, 
[liieutenant  (Governor  of  New  York,]  wherein  he  says,  they  had  a 
mob  the  night  before  last,  and  there  was  one  threatened  to  be  that 
night,  to  pull  down  his  oflice,  (they  burnt  his  coach,)  and  his  wife 
and  children  were  gone  to  the  Fort  in  order  to  escape  the  insults  of 
the  mob;  but  I  hope  it  will  blow  over  without  any  damage,  as  the 
threatenings  of  the  tools  have  done  here.  So  you  see,  my  dear,  how 
ready  we  are  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  Eiiglislt  folks.  I  have  often 
thought  what  a  mercy  it  was  that  it  is  only  those  here,  that  seem  dis- 
satisfied, which  think  and  call  themselves  the  better  sort ; — and  that 
%ce  can  turn  out  six  or  seven  hundred  honest  good  tradesmen  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  but  mere  botchers.  The  head  of  the  mob 
is  about  three  persons,  two  or  three  doctors,  your  countryman  S.  S., 
whom  I  really  pity,  as  I  believe  he  will  kill  himself  with  his  own  ill- 
nature.  Mr.  T.  has  been  very  active,  and  got  himself  heartily  de- 
spised, for  which  I  can't  help  being  pleased  in  some  measure." 

Some  other  facta  in  relation  to  the  foregoing  period  and  tlie  excite- 
ment produced,  may  be  consulted  under  the  chapter  "  Stamp  Act 
resisted." 

Rev.  George  Whitfield. 

Great  was  the  religious  excitement  in  his  day;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  some  fanaticism  prevailed — where  preachers  and 
people  ''carried  high  sail,"  and  spoke  and  acted  "too  often  from 
fires  of  their  own  kindling,"  as  some  of  those  concerned  afterwards 
made  their  confessions.  I  give  the  following  facts  as  I  found  them, 
to  wit : 

1739 — Mr.  Whitfield  preached  to  fifteen  thousand  people  "on 
Society  Hill,  near  to  the  fiagstafl',"  somewhere  near  Front  and  Pine 
streets.  The  Gazette  of  the  time  says,  that  since  his  preaching 
among  us,  the  dancing  school,  assembly  and  concert  room  have  been 
shut  up  as  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel;  and  although  the  gentle- 
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IiUMi  cimrrint'il  lnoko  t'prii  (he  dooi.-,  no  ccMiipaiiy  \vcn(  (ho  lasl  ns- 
Bembly  niL:li(- 

Diiiiii!;  tin'  si's.<io'.j  of  llu'  l'icsliyt<'ii;m  Synod  oi  onr  week,  (Iick; 
wrn>  foniift'n  pi-nnons  picaclicd  on  Sociciy  J I  ill,  (^nieanini^  in  dm 
o|>«Mi  air. "I  lo  larf;<!  audicnci's,  by  \\\v.  'Pennants,  Davonpoit,  Kuwland 
nnd  IJIair.  The  ihunij^r  lo  n'lii,Mon  Iktc  (says  (he  (Jazt'llc)  is  alto- 
jjoduT  s?urpiisini^,  throuijh  llif  inllncncM'  of  \\  hilCicid.  ]No  hooks 
?«-ll  hut  rt'liijions,  and  sncli  is  thr  <,rcncral  convcrsalion.  IJenjaniin 
Fraidvlin  proj)osfs  to  puhlish  W  liiilicld\s  journal  and  sermons,  by 
his  jxTnnssion.  His  jtapcr.  No.  ridC),  conlains  a  loni^  letter  from  the 
Kev.  Mi)ene7.<M  Kinnersley,  the  l*rofessor,  a<^ainpl  the  violent  and  ex- 
travagant preachini^s  of  Rowland  and  others;  and  the  Jvev.  Mr. 
('mnniin;:s  of  the  Mpiscopal  Clunrh,  publishes  sermons  a^^^ainst  the 
inamu-r  of  the  awakenings  ami  tumults. 

Whitfield  publishes  a  Jotter  to  southern  ])lanlers  in  favour  of  their 
blacks,  ntul  a«jainst  slavery ;  and  it  is  said  he  takes  up  five  thousand 
acres  of  laml  in  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  (since  Bolhlohem,  &c.,)  in 
order  to  erect  a  negro  school,  tfcc.  Whitfield's  letters,  to  prove  that 
Tillotson  was  not  a  Christian  believer,  are  given  in  the  (jiazottes  at 
large. 

In  December,  1739,  Mr.  Whitfield  left  the  city,  and  was  accom- 
panied to  Chester  by  about  150  horsemen,  and  preached  there  to 
about  70(J0  people.  At  White-clay  creek  he  preached  to  SUUO  ;  of 
whom  as  many  as  3000  were  on  horseback.  Many  complimetary 
eflnsions  to  him  appear  in  the  Gazettes. 

The  veiy  tones  of  his  voice  had  witchery  in  it ;  it  was  both  powerful 
and  sweet.  Colonel  Morris,  when  90  years  of  age,  told  me  he 
was  distinctly  heard  by  persons  at  Glouc<>ster  Point,  when  he  was 
preaching  on  Society  Hill,  making  a  distance,  by  water,  of  2  miles; 
and  old  Mr.  Dupuy  told  ine,  that  when  he  preaclied  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  court  iioiise  on  Second  street  by  the  marke^  he  could 
be  readily  heard  by  people  in  boats  on  the  river — not  perhaps  to 
make  out  tlie  sense,  but  to  hear  the  sound.  However,  the  words 
'■he  taught  them  saying"  were  said  to  have  been  hoard  even  at 
Gloucester  Point ! 

A  letter  from  James  Pemberton,  a  Friend,  of  the  11th  of  9  mo., 
1739,  which  I  have  seen,  speaks  thus  of  him,  saying,  "  He  preaches 
here  eveiy  day  to  numerous  people.  Some  of  our  curious  IF  youths 
of  rash  judgment,  who  looked  at  words  more  than  substance,  are  very 
constant  in  attending,  and  are  much  pleased.  He  preached  three 
nights  successively  upon  our  court  house  steps,  (in  Second  street) 
where  he  exceedingly  takes  with  the  people.  He  aims  much  at  priest- 
craft,* and  speaks  very^  satirically  of  the  Papists,  whom  he  incenses 
much.    Last  night  he  had  the  greatest  multitude  I  ever  saw,  and 

•  There  is  ambiguity  in  this  sentence,  but  which  I  understand  to  mean,  that  he  attacks 
such  ciafi, — for  he  says  of  him  further  on,  "  He  has  not  much  of  the  priest  in  bis  conver- 
sation,"' &c. 
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some  accident  happened  which  greatly  fiightcncd  many.  Some 
thouirht  it  was  an  earthquake,  others  that  it  was  fire,  others  that 
the  .Spaniards  were  come,  (fcc.  Many  were  much  hurt  by  falhng 
and  being  trod  upon;  many  lost  their  hats,  cloaks,  «fcc.  The 
preacher  had  to  leave  ofT  speaking  till  they  recovered  their  senses, 
which  some  did  and  others  did  not.  His  intentions  arc  good  ;  but 
he  has  not  arrived  at  such  perfection  as  to  see  so  far  as  he  yet  may. 
In  his  conversation  he  is  very  agreeable,  and  has  not  much  of  the 
priest;  he  frequents  no  set  company." 

This  sober  judgment  of  Friend  Pembcrton,  given  to  his  friend 
John  Smith  of  Burlington,  came  to  have  a  singular  verification 
in  Whitfield's  own  confession,  later  in  life.  His  friendly  biogra- 
pher has  published  of  him,  that  as  he  grew  older  he  thought  and 
acted  diHerenlly;  and  of  himself  he  said,  "I  have  carried  high 
sail  whilst  running  through  a  torrent  of  popularity  and  contempt. 
I  may  have  mistaken  nature  for  grace,  imagination  for  revela- 
tion, and  the  lire  of  my  own  temper  for  the  flame  of  holy  zeal ; 
and  I  find  I  have  frequently  written  and  spoken  in  my  own  spirit, 
when  1  thought  I  was  assisted  entirely  by  God." 

Here  was  at  least  a  redeeming  penitence  and  candour;  he  did 
not  "  see  so  far  as  he  may"  in  several  of  his  most  sanguine  projects ; 
indeed,  generally,  they  failed.  He  built  the  old  academy  over- 
large,  and  for  itinerants  for  ever, — and  behold  how  soon  it  passed 
for  other  purposes  ;  he  took  up  lands  for  freed  negroes  at  Bethlehem, 
and  it  went  to  the  Moravians ;  his  orphan  house  and  scheme  in 
Georgia  was  quite  a  failure. 

1742 — The  Gazettes  contain  much  controversy  on  religions 
topics,  excited  by  the  success  of  Whitfield,  and  his  friends  Row- 
land, Davenport,  Dickinson,  and  the  two  Tennants.  There  are 
letters  to  and  from  G.  Tennant,  from  Evans,  from  Samuel  Finley, 
and  the  Q.uerists.  Mr.  Cummings  and  oihers  publish  pamphlets 
against  the  religious  excitement.  Dr.  Kiuncrsley's  Icltcr  in  the 
Gazette,  against  them,  goes  upon  sensible  ground. 

James  Logan  in  a  letter  he  wrote  in  1742,  calls  "Whitfield  a 
whimsical  enthusiast,  "  who,  through  his  companion  Seward, 
bought  the  .5000  acres  (at  Bethlehem)  to  form  a  school  for  negroes; 
but  the  purchaser  dying  soon  after,  his  wiser  executoi"s  turned  it 
into  money  again  by  a  sale,  by  which  it  is  now  the  property  of 
Zindzendorf,  for  his  Moravians." 

"  None  can  be  long  a  stranger  to  George  Whitfield  ;  his  journals 
letters,  etc.,  are  so  industriously  printed  here.  His  life,  written  by 
himself,  and  first  printed  here,  is  scandalously  plain.  All  I  have 
to  say  of  him  is,  that  by  good  language,  a  better  utterance,  and 
an  eng;iging  manner,  and  powerful  voice,  he  gained  much  at  first, 
on  most  sorts  of  people  ;  but  on  his  falling  foul  of  Bishop  Tillotson, 
and  the  most  unexceptionable  author  of  the  Whole  Duly  of  Man,  ifcc, 
the  more  judicious  fell  from  him  ;  yet  he  still  gained  on  the  multi- 
tude, in  so  much,  that  they  have  begun  for  him  a  great  biick  build- 
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JHg,  {lUc  j)rfsiMU  i»lil  ac;uli'm\0  in  whifli,  tlu)ii!j;li  not  yvX  covered, 
ho  a  preai  many  times  prcaclieil  when  last  here.  It  must  be  con- 
fcssod  his  prearliiiiix  has  a  ^ooi]  elVeci  in  rcclaimint^  many  dissohilc 

f)ro|)Ie;  l»nl  frt)m  his  eonnlenaneinu^  so  very  much  the.  most  liot- 
UMilfil  pietle>(inarians,  and  tliDse  of  lliem  principally  \\]\o  had 
been  accouiUed  hy  tlie  more  sober  as  hide  beder  (ban  ma(bnen, 
he  ami  ibey  have  actually  driven  iliv(MS  into  despair,  and  some 
into  j)crfecl  madness!  in  short,  it  is  apprehended  by  the  more  ju- 
dicious, that  the  whole  will  end  in  confusion,  to  (he  great  })rejudicc 
of  tlic  cause  of  virtue  ami  solid  religion — his  doctrine  wholly 
turning  on  the  danger  of  good  works,  without  such  a  degree  of 
s^mctifving  faith  Jis  comes  uj)  to  his  gauge." 

A  i\is.  Journal  of  John  Smiih,  Ilsip  whicli  I  liave  seen,  -writes 
under  date  of  the  2lst  of  2nd  mo.  174t),  saying,  "  George  "Whitfield 
came  to  town  last  Scvenlh-day  and  ])rcachcs  daily  ;  but  people's 
curiosity  about  him  now  seems  so  well  satisfied  that  there  is  very 
little  talk  of  him.'' 

In  1750,  the  foundation  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tcnnant's  "New 
Meeting  house"  was  laid  at  the  north-west,  corner  of  Third  and 
Arch  streets ;  at  the  same  time,  the  former  used  church  of  Whit- 
field, in  Fourth  street,  is  in  its  new  hands  partitioned  across  for 
"  tiie  academy.'*  This  church  was  formed  of  the  Presbyterians 
who  went  off  from  the  first  church  in  High  street  as  seceders — re- 
ceiving the  name  of  "New  Lights,"  and  their  minister  "Hell-fire 
Tennant,"  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  day.  Mr.  Tennant  was 
eccentric.  He  affected  to  wear  a  kind  of  great  coat  drawn  round 
him  by  a  girdle,  and  to  weai  no  wig — a  great  oddity  then  for  a 
preacher.  He  at  length  came  to  see  he  had  gone  beyond  sober 
Christianity,  and  made  his  confession  in  a  letter  printed  in  the 
Gazettes — Vide  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  713, — year  1741-2;  say- 
ing "  My  soul  is  grieved  with  such  enthusiastic  fooleries  and 
perilous  ignis-fatuns,^^  &c. 

In  these  cases  of  over-zeal  in  Tennant  and  Whitfield,  (kc,  we  see 
the  usual  retractions  which  maturcr  age  and  observation  are  usually 
destined  to  effect  in  honest  hearts — such  as  occur  with  like  natures 
where  other  themes  engross  the  minds  of  ardent  spirits — as  Dr.  John- 
son says  of  Lytdeton  and  others  in  their  headstrong  ardour  for 
liberty : — "  It  is  what  a  man  of  ardour  aKvays  catches  when  he  enters 
upon  his  career,  and  always  sufTers  to  cool  as  he  passes  forward." 
It  is  the  common  fate  of  enthusiasm,  Avhen  most  excited,  to  ascend 
and  flame  like  a  rocket,  but  to  go  out  and  fall  like  its  stick. 

On  page  300  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, there  is  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  an  autograph  letter 
of  G.  Whitfield,  of  the  year  1754,  written  from  Boston  to  ])r.  Wil- 
liam Shippen,  the  elder,  saying  he  intends  to  hasten  back  to  Philadel- 
phia soon  after.  This  branch  of  the  Shippen  family  became  his 
ardent  admirers.  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  October,  1774,  from  Edward 
Shippen,  Esq.,  to  this  William,  his  brother,  wherein  he  speaks  of  an 
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intended  Doctorate  for  Mr.  Whitfield,  s;\ying,  "  I  tlianlc  you  for 
Wesley's  funeral  bernion  upon  our  deceased,  licavenly,  mutual  friend, 
G.  W.  I  am  sony  you  had  not  an  opportunity  of  presenting  him 
with  the  proposed  Doctorate  from  our  Nassau  Hall,  Such  a  thing 
would  have  been  a  great  honoin-  to  him." 

Count  Zmzendorf. 

This  founder  of  the  Moravians  showed  himself  an  eccentric  and 
strange  person  in  his  deportment  in  this  country.  I  give  the  facts  in 
his  case  as  1  find  them — "  nothing  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice,''  to  wit : 

In  1712,  came  to  Philadelphia  Count  Zinzendorf  and  daughter, 
and  Peter  Bolder — names  often  noticed  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
Count  while  in  Germantown  stayed  at  John  Wister's  house;  and  in  the 
same  house  to  this  day  are  two  great  chairs  and  a  tea  table,  left  there 
a  present  from  the  Count.  They  sometimes  in  those  days  of  reli- 
gious excitement  put  their  theology  into  the  Gazettes.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette,  No.  753,  may  be  seen  an  article  of  the  Count's,  and 
a  rejoinder  in  Nos.  759  and  760,  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennant. 

On  page  244.V  of  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  City  liibrary  are  two 
autograph  letters  of  the  Count  and  of  his  daughter  Benigna,  of  the 
year  1742-3 — written  in  German  on  religious  subjects.  The  Count's 
letter  is  one  of  reproof  and  pardon  to  a  dear  spiritual  sister  who  had 
been  slandered  by  Beckey.  He  thinks  the  sister  has  talked  unad- 
visedly before  Beckey,  and  he  cautions  her  to  set  a  future  watch  on 
her  words  ;  he  signs  himself  Nicholas  Ludewig.  His  daughter  writes 
from  Bethlehem  to  her  spiritual  sister  Magdalene  Fende,  in  German- 
town,  to  whom  she  commends  the  blood  of  Christ  in  strange  meta- 
physical epithets. 

1  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Benjamin  Lehman  of 
Germantown,  a  curious  autograph  letter  of  Count  Zinzendorf  to 
Frederick  Fende,  (i.  e.  Vende,)  being  the  same  which  was  also  pub- 
lished in  Bradford's  Mercury,  No.  1214,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1743, 
together  with  one  to  Mr.  Neuman.  These  letters  of  1741-2,  are  ad- 
dressed to  parents  who  complained  to  the  Count  of  his  taking  ofT 
their  yoimg  and  maiden  daughters  to  Germany  as  members  of  his 
congregation.  The  MS.  letter  which  I  have  mentioned  above  is 
dated  Philadelphia,  December  26th,  1742,  and  reads  in  extract  trans- 
lation thus  :  "  To  the  cooper,  F.  Vende,  in  Germantown — I  take 
you  both — man  and  wife — to  be  notorious  children  of  the  devil,*  and 
you,  the  woman,  to  be  a  twofold  child  of  hell.  Yet  I  would  have 
your  damnation  as  tolerable  as  possible.  The  laws  provide  agtiinst 
such  unreasonable  parents,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  keep  your 
daughter  against  her  consent.     Yet  you  may  vex  her  soul.     If  that 

•  They  bore  excellent  moral  characters ;  and  he  used  to  preach  in  their  house,  where 
now  J.  Bowinaii's  house  is. 
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sevonfoltl  tli'vil  wliifh  pos^cssoili  you  will  pcnnil — (lion  consider  and 
Iravf  ymir  (laiii^lilrr  pcad'ahly  \\\\\\  the  <(>iiLir»'t,r;ili()n/Wc.  To  Ncu- 
liian,  \\v  wiolc,  "  In  case  you  (lit;  williont  J'orcinjr  yom-  (lan«rli(('r 
ftwav,  your  foiinrr  sin  shall  Ik-  foiirivcn  yt»u,  l>ut  if  yon  icsnnio  your 
nunth'tin'j:  spirit  a'_rainst  her  soul,  liy  licr  consent  or  not,  I  recall  my 
]vacc,  nml  yon  I  leave  to  tlu^  devil,  and  the  onrsc  of  yonr  child, 
llierelty  lost,  slmll  rest  on  you  till  she  is  redeemed — Aincii  /"  This 
is  really  very  curious  supremacy  as  well  as  theoloi^y.  Miss  Lehman 
and  Misy  ^  ende,  iintch  against  the  will  of  their  families,  went  ofl'  to 
(lermany. 

Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  Ikmc  in  MA'^,  says,  "  his  nnconnnon 
l)ehavi«>Mr  liere  persuaded  many  1 'iMj^Iishmen  of  rank  thai  he  was  dis- 
ordered in  his  head." 

A  MS.  letter  of  James  Logan  of  the  year  1713,  written  in  confi- 
dential frankness  to  a  friend,  speaks  of  the  Coimt  as  follows,  to  wit: 
"  I  have  had  frequent  intercourse  with  him,  and  heartily  wish  1  could 
say  any  thing  concerning  him  to  satisfaction  ;  but  his  conduct  lost 
iiim  all  credit  here,  being  now  only  regarded  by  his  own  few  Mora- 
vians. He  sent  to  the  Friend's  ^Meeting  a  letter  signed  Anne  the  i?/- 
f/fr,  written  in  an  odd  French  style,  which  it  was  difficult  to  put  into 
any  consistent  meaning  or  sense.  About  the  same  time-  he  framed 
an  instrument  of  resignation  of  all  his  honours  and  dignities  to  some 
relative.  This  was  done  in  Latin,  but  still  more  odd  than  his  French 
— in  some  parts  carrying  a  show  of  elegance,  but  in  other  parts  mere 
nonsense ;  in  other  places  plain  enough,  and  in  others  perfectly  un- 
intelligible. This  he  desired  of  me  to  put  into  English.  As  I  could 
not,  he  had  it  printed  as  it  was,  and  invited  the  governor  and  all  who 
understood  Latin  to  meet  him.  Several  met,  when  he  read  ofT  his 
instrument,  giving  each  of  them  a  printed  copy  ;  but  after  all  this  pa- 
rade, he  withdrew  his  papers  and  himself  too,  saying,  on  reflection, 
he  must  first  advise  witli  some  of  his  friends  in  Germany.  This 
conduct  much  astonished  die  company,  who  generally  concluded  hiin 
insane.  lie  has  lately  been  visiting  the  Iroquois.  In  short,  he  ap- 
pears a  mere  knight-errant  in  religion,  scarce  less  than  Don  Quixote 
was  in  chivalry  !"  Other  facts  of  his  singular  behaviour  are  men- 
tioned by  Logan.  I  have  preserved  some  other  facts  respecting  his 
strange  conduct  in  Germantown.  Very  wild  notions  are  iniputed  to 
him  too,  and  told  in  detail  by  Rimius,  of  Prussia,  who  printed  a  book 
of  it  in  London  in  1753.  The  decree  of  George  III.  as  Elector  of 
Hanover  against  them,  and  which  indirced  them  to  come  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, see  in  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  the  20th  of  December,  1750. 

Bethlehem,  where  the  Count  settled  his  sect,  was  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  his  purpose  of  adding  all  the  other  names  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Secretary  Peters'  MS.  letter  to  the  Penn  family 
says,"  The  Count  desired  to  name  his  villages  after  all  the  names  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  to  settle  there  ten  thousand  people  on  sixteen 
miles  square  of  land. 
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Bradford  Family. 

William  Bratlfunl  was  the  first  printer  who  sctlled  in  this  colony — 
(Pa.)  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Anne  Hradftird,  of  Leicester, 
Eni^land,  at  which  place  he  was  horn.  He  served  hisaj)prenticeship 
in  London  with  Antliew  Sowles,  printer,  in  Grace  Church  street,  and 
married  his  daughter  Elizai^cth.  Sowles  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  English  sect  of  C^uakers, 
Sowles  was  one  of  his  sect,  and  printed  for  the  society.  Bradford 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  was  among  the  first  emi- 
grants from  England  to  Pennsylvania  in  IGS2,  and  landed  at  the  spot 
where  Philadelphia  was  soon  after  laid  out,  before  a  house  was  built. 
The  next  year  his  wife  arrived. 

At  what  place  he  first  settled  is  rather  uncertain  ;  but  it  was,  as  he 
expresses  it, "  near  Philadelphia."  As  the  general  assembly  was  holden 
at  Chester,  and  this  borough  became,  for  a  time,  a  place  of  conse- 
quence, it  is  probable  that  Bradford  resided  there  until  Philadelphia 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  city ;  he  might,  however,  have  set  up 
his  press  at  Burlington,  which  is  but  eighteen  luiles  distant  from 
Philadelphia,  and  was  then  the  capital  of  New  Jersey;  or  even  at 
Kensington,  then  a  small  village.  The  first  work  printed  by  Brad- 
ford, which  has  reached  us  with  a  date,  is  "  An  Almanac  for  the  year 
of  the  Christian  account  1G87,  particularly  respecting  the  meridian 
and  latitude  of  Burlington,  but  may  indifferently  serve  all  places 
adjacent.  By  Daniel  Leeds,  student  in  agricultuie.  Printed  and 
sold  by  William  Bradford,  near  Philadelphia  in  Peniisylcania,  pro 
Anno  1687." 

In  16S9,  Bradford  lived  in  the  city.  A  quarto  pamphlet  by  George 
Keith,  respecting  the  New  England  churches,  printed  by  Bradford  in 
Philadelphia  in  that  year,  is  the  oldest  book  I  have  seen,  printed  in 
the  city. 

In  the  year  1G92,  much  contention  prevailed  among  die  Quakers 
in  Philadelphia,  and  Bradford  took  an  active  part  in  the  (pKurcl. 
George  Keith,  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  good  abilities  and 
well  educated,  was  smveyor  general  in  New  Jersey;  and  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  this  city  employed  him  in  1689,  as  the  superintendent 
of  their  schools.  Keith,  having  attended  this  duty  nearly  two  years, 
became  a  public  speaker  in  their  religious  assemblies;  but  being,  as 
tiie  Quakers  asserted,  of  a  turbulent  and  overbearing  spirit,  he  gave 
them  nuich  trouble  ;  they  forbade  him  speaking  as  a  teacher  or  mini- 
ster in  their  meetings;  Uiis,  and  some  otlier  irritating  circumstances, 
caused  a  division  among  the  Friends,  and  the  parties  were  greatly 
hostile  to  each  other.  Bradford  was  of  the  party  which  wjis  attached 
to  Keith,  and  supported  him  ;  their  opponents  were  the  majority. 
Among  tliem  were  the  Lieutenant  Governor  Idoyd,  and  most  of  liie 
Quaker  magistrates.  Keith  and  Thomas  13udd  wrote  against  the 
majority,  and  Bradford  published  their  writings. 

Keith  was  condemned  in  the  city  meetings,  but  he  appealed  to  the 
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•^enoral  nioolinijof  ilif  I'liemls;  and,  in  oidci  (hat  his  cast;  might  he 
gont-ially  kni>\\  n  and  nnih-i^Uiod,  he  wrote  an  address  lo  the  C-iiiidvers, 
which  he  tanked  to  he  printed,  anil  copies  of  it  to  he  (Hsj)ersed  among 
the  I'tieiids,  prt'vions  lo  their  general  meeting.  This  coiKhiet  was 
highly  resented  hy  Iiis  ojtponents;  the  aihiress  was  denominated  sedi- 
ijdijs,  and  Hrailford  wju?  arresleil  and  inijirisoned  lor  printing  it.  The 
sheriir  seizi'd  a  form  containing  founiuarlo  jiages  of  the  types  of  the 
nddress;  he  also  took  into  his  custody  a  ([uantily  of  pajier,  and  a 
number  of  hooks,  which  were  in  IJradford's  shop,  with  all  thccopiea 
of  the  address  which  he  conid  fmd.  The  ciyil  authority  took  uj)  the 
husiness;  and  as  Keilh  anil  l{radford  staled  the  facts,  they  who  op- 
j)osed  them  in  the  religious  assemblies,  condemned  and  imprisoned 
them  hy  civil  process — the  judges  of  the  coiirts  being  the  leading 
ciiaracters  in  the  meetings.  Scyeral  of  Keith's  paity  were  appre- 
hended and  imjirisoned  with  Bradford;  and,  among  them,  Thomas 
IJudd  and  John  IMacomb.  The  oflence  of  the  latter  consisted  in  his 
liaying  two  copies  of  the  address,  which  he  gaye  to  two  friends  in 
compliance  with  their  request. 

The  following  was  the  warrant  for  committing  Bradford  and  Ma- 
comb : 

"  Whereas  William  Bradford,  printer,  and  John  Macomb,  tailor, 
being  brought  before  us  upon  an  information  of  publishing,  uttering 
and  spreading  a  malicious  and  seditions  paper,  entitled,  an  Appeal 
from  the  twenty -eight  judges*  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Truth,  ifcc.  Tend- 
ing to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  the  subyersion  of  the  present 
government,  and  the  said  persons  being  recpiired  to  giye  securitie  to 
answer  it  at  the  next  court,  but  they  refused  so  to  do.  These  are 
therefore  by  the  J^ing  and  Queen's  aulhoritie  and  in  our  proprietary's 
name,  to  require  you  to  take  into  yoiu'  custody  the  bodies  of  Wil- 
liam Bradford  and  John  Macomb,  and  them  safely  keep  till  they 
shall  be  discharged  by'  due  course  of  law.  Whereof  fail  not  at 
your  peril ;  and  for  your  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  war- 
rant. Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  24lh  of  August,  1G92. 
"  These  to  John  White,  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia,  or  his  deputies." 
Signed  by  Arthur  Cook  and  four  others. 

The  day  after  the  imprisonment  of  Bradford  and  his  friends,  a 
"  Private  Sessions,"  as  it  was  called,  of  the  county  court  was  holden 
by  six  Justices,  all  Quakers,  Avho,  to  put  a  just  complexion  on  their 
proceedings,  requested  the  attendance  of  two  magistrates  who  were 
not  Quakers. 

This  court  assembled,  it  seems,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  Keilh, 
Budd,  and  their  connexions,  of  seditious  conduct ;  but  the  two  ma- 
gistrates who  were  not  Quakers,  if  we  credit  Keith  and  Bradford,  re- 
probated the  measure,  and  refused  to  have  any  concern  in  it,  declaring, 

•  "  Twenty-eight,"  meaning  those  who  condemned  Keith,  in  what  he  called  "  their 
spiritual  court." 
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that  tlie  whole  transaction  was  a  nicic  dispute  amon£T  the  Quakers 
respecting  their  rehgion,  in  which  the  i^ovenuuent  had  no  concern. 
They,  liowever,  advised  that  Keith  and  others  accused  should  be 
sent  for,  and  allowed  to  defend  themselves,  and  afTuined  (hat  if  any 
tiling-  like  setlition  appeared  in  their  practice,  they  would  join  Iieart 
and  hand  in  (heir  ]irosecution.  To  this  the  (iuakcr  magistrates 
would  not  consent,  and  the  others  in  conseipience  left  the  court. 
The  court  then,  as  is  stated  in  a  pamphlet,*  "  proceeded  in  their 
work,  and  as  they  judged  George  Keith  in  their  spiritual  court  with- 
out all  hearing  or  trial,  so  in  like  manner  (hey  prosecuted  him  in 
their  temporal  court  without  all  hearing."  The  pamphlet  further 
states  that  "  one  of  the  judges  declared  tliat  the  court  could  judge  of 
matter  of  fact  without  evidence,  and  therefore,  without  more  to  do, 
proclaimed  George  Keith  by  the  common  cryer,  in  the  market  place, 
to  be  a  seditious  person,  and  an  enemy  to  the  King  and  Queen's  go- 
vernment." 

Bradford  and  Macomb,  who  had  been  imprisoned,  appeared  at  this 
court,  and  requested  that  they  might  be  brought  to  trial ;  pleading 
that  it  was  very  injurious  to  them  and  their  families  to  remain  in 
confinement.  They  claimed,  as  free-born  English  subjects,  the 
rights  secured  by  Magna  Charta,  among  which  was  the  prompt  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  and  Bradford,  in  particular,  desired  that  his 
trial  might  then  take  place,  "  because,  not  only  his  person  was  re- 
strained, but  his  working  tools,  and  the  paper  and  books  from  his 
shop  were  taken  from  him,  and  without  these  he  could  not  work  and 
maintain  his  family." 

Soon  after  this  session  of  the  court,  Bradford  was,  by  some  indul- 
gence, released  from  his  confinement.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  'frame,'  the  jury  not  being  acquainted  with  reading 
backwards,  attempted  to  raise  it  from  the  plank  on  which  it  was 
placed,  and  to  put  it  in  a  more  favorable  situation  for  inspection  ;  and 
that  one  of  them,  assisting  with  his  cane,  pushed  against  the  bottom 
of  the  types  as  the  form  was  placed  perpendicularly,  when,  like 
magic,  this  evidence  against  Bradford  instantly  vanished,  the  types 
fell  from  the  frame,  or  chase,  as  it  is  termed  by  printers,  formed  a 
confused  heap,  and  prevented  further  investigation. 

Bradford  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  dominant  parly  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  receiving  encouragement  to  settle  in  New  York, 
he,  in  1693,  removed  to  that  city;  but  it  is  supposed  he  had  a  con- 
cern in  the  press  which  was  continued  in  Philadelphia,  by  Reinier 
Johnson,  from  that  time  until  Andrew  Bradford  took  charge  of  it  in 
1712. 


•  This  pamphlet  is  entitloil,  "New  Enc^land  Spirit  of  persrciition  trnnsmitteil  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Prcteruieil  Quaker  found  Persocutinc;  the  True  ("hristian  Quaker,  in 
the  Tryal  of  Peter  Boss,  George  Keith,  Thomas  I3udd  and  William  Bradford,  at  the 
8cssyons  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  .Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Twelfth  days  of  December,  1692. 
Clivincj  an  arcount  of  the  mjst  .\rbitrarv  Proceedings  of  that  Court." 

Vol.  I.— 3  T  '    40* 


5. 10  Ptrst)/is  (tnii  CJitiracttrs. 

IJiailfoiil  toniimu'il  lo  piiiii  fm  (lie  !r()\ iMimnMit  of  Now  Yorlv,;m(l 
thiriiiij  iliiitv  viMis  was  llic  only  priiilcr  in  tin;  provincr. 

On  (li»>  ITxli  ol"  OclitIxT,  17'J.'»,  lie  lifu;aii  (lie  puMicalioii  of  llic 
finJi  iu'ws|)ap«'r  piiiKcil  in  tlial  colony. 

\U'  fontiiuu'd   liis  resitU'tuc  in  that  cily,  anil  en  joyed  a  long  life, 
wiilionl  t'X|K>ri»Micinu;  .^ickncss  or  (he  usual  inliiniitit^s  of  aj^e.     Seve 
ral  years  before   his  death  he  retired  from  hu>'ine.ss,  and  lived  with 
his  son  Wilhani  in  Hanover  Square. 

Chi  lh(>  Mioruini;  of  the  day  which  closed  his  hie,  he  walked  over 
a  ;xreat  part  of  the  cily.  lie  died  .^h^y  SM,  ITa'J,  ai;cd  ninely-four. 
The  New  York  (Jazeiie,  which  announced  his  death  on  the  Monday 
foilowiiii;,  mentions  that  "  he  came  to  America  seventy  years  ago  ; 
was  printei  to  the  {government  upwards  of  lifty  years;  and  was  fi 
man  of  cfreat  sobriciy  and  industry  ;  a  real  friend  to  the  poor  and 
ncedv,and  kind  and  alTable  to  all.  His  temperance  was  excecdinf^ly 
conspicuous ;  and  he  wivs  almost  a  stranger  to  sickness  all  his  life. 
He  had  left  oil"  business  several  yeais  past,  and  being  (piite  worn  out 
with  old  age  and  lal)om',  his  lamp  of  life  went  out  for  want  of  oil." 
There  is  at  Tiiniiy  church,  IN.  Y.,  a  grave  stone,  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  himself  and  wife,  making  himself  ninety-two  years  of  age, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1731,  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 

The  whole  of  the  curious  trial  he  encountered  at  Philadelpida  in 
1692,  before  the  court  of  justice,  (all  Friends  like  himself.)  may  be 
seen  in  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  2,  page  55. 

la  17U2,  William  Hiadford  is  spoken  of  in  Samuel  IJonas'  Journal, 
as  having  combined  witli  George  Keith  to  have  said  Bonas  prosecuted 
and  imprisoned  on  Long  Island.  Bonas  says  he  was  dispossessed 
of  his  place  as  printer  for  Friends,  and  was  disowned  because  of  his 
contentions  among  them  at  Philadelphia. 

Andrew  Bradford,  his  son,  began  "the  Weekly  Mercury,"  the 
first  city  gazette,  in  1719,  in  conjunction  with  John  Copson,  In 
1725,  he  was  arraigned  before  the  Council,  concerning  a  late  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  Some  Remedies  proposed  for  restoring  the  sunk  credit 
of  the  province;"  and  also  for  printing  a  certain  paragraph  in  his 
Mercuiy  of  the  second  of  January.  The  Governor  informed  him  he 
must  not  thereafter  publish  any  thing  relating  to  afl'airs  of  this  go- 
vernment without  permission  from  him  or  his  Secretary  ;  to  which 
he  promising  submission,  the  subject  was  dismissed.  About  this  time 
he  held  the  place  of  Postmaster.  The  father  (William)  and  the  son 
(Andrew)  are  thus  spoken  of  in  Keimer's  poetic  efl'usion  of  the  year 
1734, saying — 

"  In  Penn's  wooden  country  Type  feels  no  disaster. 
The  Printers  jrrow  rich ;  one  is  made  their  Post  Master; 
His  father,  a  Printer,  is  paid  for  his  work, 
And  wallows  in  plenty,  just  now,  at  New  York, 
Though  quite  past  his  labour,  and  old  as  my  Grannum, 
The  Government  pays  him,  pounds  sixty  per  annum." 

Andrew  Bradford  died  23d  November,  1742. 
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About  (lie  year  1751,  William  Bradfoul,  probably  the  son  of  An- 
drew, wiih  whom  he  was  once  a  partner  in  the  Mercury,  opened 
"  the  London  Coirce  House,"  for  tlie  first  time,  at  the  south-wcs^l 
corner  of  High  and  Front  streets.  The  peculiar  terms  under  which 
he  engaged  to  manage  it  as  a  place  for  the  refreshing  beverage  of 
colTee,  served  up  daily  from  a  "hissing  urn,"  and  the  after  tern)S  of 
1780,  b}'  his  successor  Giflbrd  Dally,  to  keep  it  without  games,  or 
sales  on  the  Sabbath,  <fcc.,  may  be  seen  under  the  article  "  Old  Lon- 
don ColTee  House."  The  same  William  had,  however,  then  a 
Gazette  under  publication,  called  the  "  Pennsylvania  Journal,"  l)egun 
directly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Andrew,  in  1742.  In  17G(),  he 
united  to  his  imprint  the  name  of  his  son  Thomas  Bradford,  lately 
alive  at  the  age  of  88.  William  Bradford  lived  till  the  year  1791, 
leaving  his  paper  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Thomas,  who  finally 
merged  it  into  the  "True  American,"  adaily  paper  of  modern  times. 

In  the  year  1757,  an  "  American  Magazine"  was  started  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  to  continue  monthly,  but  it  was  soon  discontinued, 
probabi}'  for  want  of  sufiicicnt  support. 

The  sons  of  Thomas  Bradford  also  became  printers  and  publish- 
ers, thus  continuing  this  ancient  family  in  the  line  of  printers  and 
publishers,  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  Hudson  Family. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Logan  told  me  that  she  was  informed  by  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Hudson  family  of  Philadelphia,  which  came 
here  from  Jamaica  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement,  that  they  were 
the  kinsfolk  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Henry  Hudson,  the  discoverer 
of  our  country.  That  lad}^  was  respectable  and  intelligent,  and  if 
now  alive  would  be  past  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Her  brother, 
Samuel  Hudson,  was  the  last  male  of  the  family,  the  descendants 
by  the  female  line  are  now  respectable  members  of  society.  A  table 
of  family  descent  is  now  in  possession  of  William  Howell,  a  de- 
scendant. The  original  William  Hudson,  who  first  came  here,  had 
been  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  became  a  Friend  by  convince- 
ment;  while  he  lived  he  w'as  honoured  with  several  offices.  The 
house  which  he  built  and  dwelt  in,  in  I'hilndelpliia,  was  of  very 
respectable  and  veneraljle  appearance,  having  a  brick  portico  before 
the  door,  and  a  court  yard  on  Third  street,  and  another  as  an  outlet 
in  Chestnut  street — thus  placing  his  house  on  the  premises  now  of 
Charles  C.  Watson,  near  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  streets ; 
he  had  property  also  on  the  line  of  Hudson's  alley,  which  gave  rise 
to  that  name. 
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John  Bart  lit  in. 


JciliM  r>aHi";iiu  vv.us  ;i  iiiosl  afcuialc  observer  of  iialure,  and  one  of 
Uie  liisl  bolanis-ls  lliis  counliy  ever  piodiued,  a  self-taui^hl  f»enins, 
whom  liinnu'us  railed  ''  the  greatest  naluial  botjinist  in  the  world." 
He  sealed  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  Scluiylkill,  below  CJray's  Fer- 
ry, where  he  built  a  comfortable  slone  house  and  formed  his  botanic 
gaiden,  in  whieh  there  sliU  remain  some  of  the  most  rare  and  curi- 
ous specimens  of  our  jilanls  and  trees,  collected  by  him  in  J^'lorida, 
Canada,  *.V:c.  The  i^arden  is  still  kej)t  up  with  much  skill  by 
Colonel  Carr,  who  married  his  grandaiighter,  and  is  always  worthy 
of  a  visit.  He  enjoyed,  for  many  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  a 
salary  as  botanist  (o  the  royal  family  of  England. 

In  the  yeai  1741,  a  subscription  was  made,  to  enable  him  to  travel 
llirough  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  to 
observe  and  collect  plants  and  fossils. 

In  17:39,  James  Logan,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  England,  thus 
writes  respecting  him,  saying,  "Please  to  procure  me  Parkinson's 
Herbal ;  1  shall  make  it  a  present  to  a  worthy  person,  worthy  of  a 
heavier  purse  than  fortune  has  yet  allowed  him.  John  Bartrain  has 
a  genius  perfectly  well  turned  for  botany ;  no  man  in  these  parts  is 
so  capable  of  serving  you,  but  none  can  worse  bear  the  loss  of  his 
time  without  a  due  consideration." 

Hector  St.  John,  of  Carlisle,  has  left  a  picturesque  description  of 
things  seen  and  observed  of  John  Bartram  and  his  garden,  &c.,  as 
they  appeared  on  a  visit  made  to  him  before  the  Revolution.  There 
Mr.  Bartram,  with  his  visiter,  his  family  and  slaves,  all  sat  down  to 
one  large  table,  well  stored  with  wholesome  fare.  The  blacks  were 
placed  at  the  foot — the  guest  near  the  host;  there  was  kindness  from 
the  master  to  them,  and  in  return  they  gave  him  afiection  and 
fidelity.  The  whole  group  and  manner  reminds  one  of  the  patri- 
archal manner  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  whom  he  freed  still 
chose  to  remain  with  him  until  their  death.  Bartram  described  his 
low  grounds  as  at  first  a  putrid  swampy  soil,  which  he  succeeded  to 
reclaim  by  draining  and  ditching.*  Although  he  was  a  Friend  he 
had  a  picture  of  family  arms,  which  he  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  his 
foiefaiher's  having  been  French.  In  this  visit  he  particularly  speaks 
of  noticing  the  abundance  of  red  clover  sowed  in  his  upland  fields — an 
improvement  in  agriculture,  since  thought  to  have  not  been  so  eaily 
cultivated  among  us.  He  spoke  of  his  first  passion  for  the  study  of 
botany,  as  excited  by  his  contemplating  a  simple  daisy,  as  he  rested 
from  his  ploughing,  under  a  tree;  then  it  was  he  first  thought  it 


•  This  was  then  deemed  a  novel  experunent,  the  first  then  made  in  our  countn'.  He 
also  led  waters  from  higher  grounds  through  his  higher  lands  which  were  before  worth- 
less ;  and  in  both  cases  succeeded  to  form  artificial  grass  pastures,  by  means  now  com- 
mon enough, — but  then  deemed  wonderful. 
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much  his  slianic  to  have  been  so  long  the  means  of  destroying  many 
flowers  and  plants,  without  ever  before  stopping  to  consider  tbeir 
nature  and  uses.  This  thought,  thus  originated,  often  revived,  until 
at  last  it  inspired  real  efforts  to  study  their  character,  &c.,  both  from 
observation  and  reading. 

John  Harirani  was  l)orn  in  the  year  1701,  in  Chester  county,  in 
Pennsylvania,  being  of  the  second  line  of  descent  from  his  grand- 
father, John  Hartrani,  who,  with  his  family,  came  from  l)erl)yshire, 
England,  with  the  adherents  of  the  justly  famed  William  Penn,  pro- 
prietor, when  he  established  the  colony,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Anno  Domini  1682. 

Thus  being  born  in  a  newly  settled  country,  at  so  vast  a  distance 
from  the  old  world,  the  seat  of  arts  and  sciences,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  he  could  have  ac(|uired  great  advantage  from  the  aids  of 
literature;  having  actiuired,  liowevcr,  the  best  instruction  that  coun- 
try schools  at  that  early  time  could  afford,  and  at  every  possible  op- 
portunity, by  associating  with  the  most  learned  and  respectable  charac- 
ters, with  difficulty  he  obtained  the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages 
which  he  studied  with  extraordinary  application  and  success.  He 
had  a  ver}^  early  inclination  and  relish  for  the  study  of  the  Materia 
Medica  and  Surgery,  and  acquired  so  much  knowledge  in  these 
sciences  as  to  administer  great  relief  to  the  indigent  and  distressed. 
And  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  afforded  him  most  of  his  medicines,  it 
seems  extremely  probable  this  might  have  excited  a  desire  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  botany.  Although  bred  a 
husbandman  and  cultivator,  as  the  principal  means  of  providing  sub- 
sistence for  supporting  a  large  family,  yet  he  pursued  his  studies  as  a 
philosopher,  being  attentive  to  the  economy  of  nature  and  observant 
of  her  most  minute  operations.  When  ploughing  and  sowing  his 
fields,  or  mowing  the  meadows,  his  inquisitive  mind  was  exercised  in 
contemplating  the  vegetable  system,  and  of  animated  nature. 

He  was  perhaps  the  first  Anglo-American  who  imagined  the  design, 
or  at  least  carried  into  operation  a  botanic  garden  for  the  reception  of 
American  vegetables  as  well  as  exotics,  and  for  travelling  for  the  dis- 
covery and  acquisition  of  (hem.  He  purchased  a  convenient  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Pliiladelphia,  where,  after  build- 
ing a  house  of  hewn  stone  with  his  own  hands,  he  laid  out  a  large  gar- 
den, containing  six  or  seven  acres  of  ground,  that  comprehended  a 
variety  of  soils  and  situations,  and  soon  replenished  it  with  a  variety 
of  curious  and  beautiful  vegetables,  the  fruits  of  his  distant  excur- 
sions;  but  though  highly  gratified  and  delighted  with  beholding  the 
success  of  his  labours,  yet  his  benevolent  mind  contemplated  more 
extensive  plans,  which  was  to  communicate  his  discoveries  and  col- 
lections to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  earth,  that  the  whole  world 
might  participate  in  his  enjoyments.  Fortunate  in  the  society  and 
friendship  of  many  literary  and  eminent  characters  of  America, 
naiuely,  Dr.  B.  Franklin,  Dr.  Colilen,  J.  Logan,  Esq.,  and  several 
others,  who,  observing  his  genius  and  industry,  liberally  assisted  him 
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in  ostaMisliiiiij  a  coru'spoinlciice  willi  (ho  ^rcal  lucn  of  science  iti 
Knijlaiul.  paiiicularly  1*.  (.'0111115011,  whose  inliinate  friendship  and 
coriespondciice  continued  nnahaled  nearly  lifly  years,  and  lerniinaled 
only  w  nil  life,  (hr(uiL,di  wluisc  patronaiic  and  i»liilosopliy  his  roHec- 
lii>ns,  iflalin^  to  iNaluial  History,  lMiysiolo;;ical  and  I'hilosoijliical 
investii^alions,  were  C(iiMninnicat»-d  lo  men  of  science  in  J'luroj)e, 
and  luinuallv  laid  hefort"  their  {Societies,  of  w  Inch  he  was  in  fellow- 
ship. 

He  employed  nnicli  of  his  time  in  (ravellini^  ahroad  tinongh  (he 
provinces  then  snbject  to  England,  during  the  autumn,  when  his 
agricuUnral  avocations  least  ret|uired  his  presence  at  home ;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  peregriniition  was  collecting  curious  and  nondescript  vege- 
tables, fossils,  and  the  investigation  ami  economy  of  natnrf! ;  his 
ardour  in  these  pursuits  was  so  vigorous  and  lively  that  few  obstacles 
opposeil  or  conlined  ins  progress.  The  summits  of  our  highest  moun- 
tains are  monum«Mits  of  his  indelatigable  labours  and  in(|uisilive  mind. 
The  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Cayuga  contributed  through  his 
liands  to  embellish  the  gardens  and  enrich  the  forests  of  Europe  with 
elegant  llowering  shrubs,  plants,  and  useful  ornamental  trees.  The 
banks  and  sources  of  the  rivers  Delaware,  Sustpjehanna,  Allegheny, 
and  Schuylkill,  received  his  visits  at  a  very  early  date,  when  it  was 
diflicult  and  truly  perilous  travelling  in  the  territories  of  the  aborigines 
He  travelled  many  thousand  miles  into  Virginia,  Carolina,  East  and 
West  Florida,  in  search  of  materials  for  natural  history,  and  to  enrich 
tlie  funds  of  human  economy.  At  the  advanced  age  of  near  seventy 
years  he  performed  an  arduous  and  dangerous  task — a  tour  into  East 
Florida.  Arriving  at  St.  Augustine,  he  embarked  on  board  of  a  boat 
at  Picolota,  on  the  River  St.  Juan,  navigated  with  three  oars  and  a 
sail,  with  a  hunter  to  provide  flesh  meats.  From  Picolota  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  east  bank  to  its  source — originating  from  inmiense  in- 
undated marsh  meadows,  the  great  nursery  of  the  nations  of  fish  and 
reptiles,  the  winter  asylum  of  the  northern  fowl,  ducks  and  the  An- 
ser  tribes,  in  their  annual  festive  visits  to  their  southern  friends,  but 
held  in  awe  by  the  thunder  of  tlie  devouring  alligator ;  and  returning 
down  the  west  bank  to  the  capes,  noting  the  width,  depth  and  courses 
of  its  winding  flood,  the  vast  dilatations  of  the  river  with  its  tributary 
streams,  at  the  same  time  remarking  the  soil  and  situation  of  the 
country  and  natural  productions. 

His  stature  was  rather  above  the  middle  size,  erect  and  slender, 
visage  long,  his  countenance  cheerful  and  gay,  regulated  with  a  due 
degree  of  solemnity.  His  manners  modest  and  gentle,  yet  his  dis- 
position active  and  of  the  greatest  good  nature.  A  lover  and  practiser 
of  justice  and  equity.  Such  a  lover  of  philanthropy,  charity  and 
social  order,  that  he  was  never  known  to  enter  into  litigious  contest 
with  hisneighbours,  orany  one,bnt  would  rather  relinquish  his  rights 
than  distress  his  neighbours.  He  was  through  life  a  rare  example  of 
temperance,  particulaiy  in  the  use  of  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  as 
well  as  other  gratifications j  not  from  a  passion  of  parsimony  but  in 
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respect  lo  moralily;  nevertheless  he  always  iiiaintuined  a  generous 
and  phMitiful  table — annually  on  a  New  Year's  day  he  made  liberal 
enterlaininent  at  his  own  house,  consecrated  to  friendship  and  [)hilo- 
60})hy. 

lie  was  induslrious  and  active,  indiilj^ing  repose  only  when  nature 
recpiired  it,  ol)serving  that  he  could  never  lind  mure  lime  than  ho 
could  with  pleasure  employ,  eilher  intellectually  or  in  some  useful 
manual  exercise,  and  was  astonished  when  peoj)le  complained  that 
they  were  tired  of  time,  not  knowing  how  to  employ  it,  or  what  they 
should  do. 

In  observing  the  characters  of  illustrious  men,  it  is  generally  an  ob- 
ject of  incpu'ry  of  what  religion  (hey  were.  He  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Society  of  Friends,  (called  Quakers,)  devoutly  worshipped 
the  Supreme  Deily,  the  Creator  and  Soul  of  all  existence,  all  good- 
ness and  perfection.  His  religious  creed  may  be  seen  by  afiy  one, 
sculptured  by  himself  in  large  characters  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  over 
the  front  window  of  his  apartment  where  he  usually  slept,  and  which 
was  dedicated  to  study  and  philosophical  retirement.  This  pious 
distich  runs  thus  : — 

'Tis  God  alone,  the  Almighty  Lord, 
The  Holy  One  by  me  adored. 

John  Bartram — 1770. 

He  was  an  early  and  firm  advocate  for  maintaining  the  natural 
and  equal  rights  of  man,  particularly  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery, 
and  confirmed  his  zeal  in  these  great  virtues  by  giving  freedom  to  a 
very  excellent  young  man  of  the  African  race,  at  the  age  of  between 
20  and  30,  whom  he  had  reared  in  his  house  from  a  young  child  ; 
and  this  man  afterwards  manifested  in  return  the  highest  gratitude 
and  affection,  for  he  continued  constantly  in  the  family  to  the  end  of 
liis  life,  receiving  full  wages  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  perform  a 
day's  work. 

William  Bartram,  his  son,  another  distinguished  florist  and  bota- 
nist, who  succeeded  in  the  same  place,  died  in  July,  1S2.3,  at  his 
garden,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85  years.  His  travels,  in  search  of 
botanical  subjects,  in  the  Floridas,  &c.,  weie  published  in  1791  ; — 
he  preceded  Wilson  as  an  ornithologist,  and  gave  his  assistance  to 
that  gentleman  in  his  celebrated  work. 

Eccentric  Persons. 

1736 — Michael  W'elfare,  one  of  the  Christian  philosophers  of 
Conestogoe,  appeared  in  full  market  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim, — his 
hat  of  linen, — his  beard  full,  and  a  long  slafT  in  his  hand.  He  de- 
clared himself  sent  of  God  to  denounce  vengeance  against  the  citizens 
of  the  province  without  speedy  repentance.  The  earnestness  of  the 
man,  and  his  vehemence  of  action  commanded  much  attention. 
This  "  Warning"  was  afterwards  announced  for  sale  at  four  pence. 
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DirtTilv  afUMwarils  apiuwrcil  owe  Abel  NoMo,  jiioacliiiig  on  a 
Moiulny  from  the  Courl-liouse  stairs,  (\\\  S(>oon(l  street,)  to  a  large 
coMijreijatioii  slaiuliiijjf  in  Market  street,  on  the  subject  of  kee])iiig  the 
iSabhalh. 

1712— neniaiiiin  liay,  *'  the  singular  Pylljagorcan,  cynical,  Chris- 
lian  |)hiU).<('|>lier,"  in  the  lime  of  the  Frienils' general  meeting  (where 
he  usually  worshijijied,)  stood  in  the  market  ])lare,  with  a  large  box 
of  his  dec-eased  wife's  China,  to  bear  his  testimony  against  the  use 
of  tea  I  There  with  a  hammer  he  began  to  break  his  ware  piece  by 
piece;  but  the  populace,  unwilling  to  lose  what  might  profit  them, 
overset  liim,  scrambled  for  the  China,  and  bore  it  oH'  whole ! 

1744 — ''  A  young  man  from  old  England''  appoints  a  day  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  the  market  house  ;  but  the  Mayor  and  Council  deter- 
uiine  it  is  improper,  and  re(piire  him  to  desist. 

In  the  M*ar  177t>,  a  number  of  while  men  confederated,  under  the 
name  of  black  boys,  to  rob,  plunder  and  destroy,  were  to  be  always 
secretly  armed,  and  to  rescue  ])risoners,  «fcc.  They  were  to  iiave 
their  faces  blacked  when  acting.  They  did  considerable  mischief; 
and  actually  assaulted  a  neighbouring  gaol,  and  rescued  the  prisoners. 
An  act  of  assembly  was  made  respecting  them,  and  to  punish  them, 
when  taken,  with  death. 

Rare  Persons. 

In  the  year  1739  Sfieick  Sidi,  the  Eastern  prince,  arrived  here  (the 
same  probably  spoken  of  in  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey)  with 
his  aUendant5,  and  is  treated  with  great  respect.  'Tis  said  he  is 
recommended  by  his  Majesty  to  the  charity  of  all  good  Christians. 

Slieick  Shedid  Allhazar,  Emir  (or  prince)  of  Syria,  was  introduced 
to  James  Logan's  notice  by  a  letter  from  Governor  Clarke  of  New 
York,  who  says  "  he  appeared  to  us  here  to  be  a  gentleman,  what- 
ever else  he  might  be  besides.  As  he  spoke  nothing  but  Arabic  and 
a  little  Syriac,  he  put  me  on  scouring  up  what  I  had  former]}'  gotten 
and  forgotten  of  these,  and  we  exchanged  some  little  in  writing.  He 
was  well  treated,  and  accepted  the  bouniy  of  the  charitable,  having 
received  from  the  Meeting  of  Friends  one  hundred  pistoles,  but  not 
quite  so  much  from  all  others."  He  went  from  us  to  Barbadoes, 
and  John  Fothergill  speaks  of  meeting  him  there,  with  approbation. 
— Vide  his  Journal.  On  the  whole,  it  was  certainly  a  very  strange 
expedition  for  such  a  personage,  and  inclines  one  to  fear  he  may 
have  been  some  Chevalier  d'' Industrie,  after  all ! 

In  the  year  1746,  the  "  infamous  Tom  BelV^  is  advertised  in 
Philadelphia  as  having  gone  on  board  Captain  Charles  Dingee's 
vessel  at  New  Castle  as  a  merchant,  and  while  there  made  out  to 
steal  sundry  clothing,  and  among  others  the  Captain's  red  breeches. 
He  says  he  is  well  known  for  frauds  in  many  of  the  provinces,  and 
at  different  times  pretends  to  be  a  parson,  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant, 
seaman,  (fcc.     1  see  him  in  another  place  advertised  as  being  partcf 
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a  gang  of  counterfeiters  of  province-bills,  at  their  log  house  in  Now 
Jersey.  I  refer  to  this  Tom  Hell  thus,  because  he  once  inade  such 
a  strange  figure  in  once  personating  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland,  and 
stealing  a  horse  from  the  house  where  he  had  lodged  in  the  name  of 
said  Rowland,  and  atrecting  to  be  going  to  meeting,  with  the  horse, 
to  preach  there.     See  the  facts  in  William  Tennant's  Ijife. 

In  1757  (March)  Lord  Loudon,  as  general-in-chief  of  all  his 
Majesty's  troops  in  America,  being  in  Philadelphia,  is  feasted  by  the 
corporation  at  the  State-house,  together  with  the  oflicers  of  the 
royal  Americans,  sundry  gentlemen  strangers,  6cc.  General  Forbes 
is  also  present  as  commander  at  Philadelphia  and  Southward.  At 
or  about  the  same  time  Colonel  Montgomery  arrives  with  the  High- 
landers, and  they  are  provided  for  at  the  new  barracks  in  the  Northern 
Liberties. 

Among  the  truly  strange  people  who  visited  our  city  was  "Jemima 
Wilkinson,"  a  female — winning  the  regard  and  deeply  imposing  on 
the  credidity  of  sundry  religionists.  Habited  partially  as  a  man, 
she  came  preaching  what  she  called  the  Last  Gospel  which  would 
be  preached  to  mankind.  By  her  own  testimony,  as  recorded  in 
Buck's  Theological  Dictionary,  she  had  died,  and  her  soul  had  gone 
to  heaven,  where  it  then  remained  ;  but  that  "  The  Christ"  had  re- 
animated her  dead  body,  whereby  he  had  come  again,  for  the  last 
time,  in  the  flesh. 

As  it  hath  invariably  happened,  to  the  many  bubbles  of  "  Lo  here 
and  Lo  there,"  which,  from  the  beginning  of  Church  History,  have 
arisen  from  its  surface, 

"  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them." 

She  also  had  her  votaries,  and  followers ;  some  of  whom  separated 
themselves  from  the  closest  ties  nearest  the  heart,  and  went  out  after 
her  into  "  the  desert"  of  Goshen,  state  of  New  York,  where,  after 
a  term  of  delusion,  (in  the  mouths  of  every  one,)  and  in  consequence 
of  an  unexpected  discovery,  accidentally  made  by  one  of  her  most 
ardent  votaries,  the  whole  concern  of  fanaticism  exploded  and  col- 
lapsed at  once,  like  the  balloon  from  whence  the  gas  had  escaped, 
suddenly  precipitating  itself  to  the  earth.  Laughter  succeeded  the 
consequent  amazement,  and  the  disconcerted  followers  separated  im- 
mediately from  her,  every  one  their  own  way  through  "  by-roads" 
home. 

Lang  Syne,  who  had  seen  her  in  Philadelphia,  describes  her  thus, 
to  wit : — One  Saturday  of  the  time  she  held  forth  in  this  city,  seeing 
a  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  meeting  house,  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Arch  streets,  a  few  of  us,  who  had  been  just  liberated  from 
a  neighbouring  school,  animated  by  the  curiosity  of  extreme  youth, 
and  the  want  of  deference  to  the  opinions  of  othei"s,  usual  at  (hat 
period  of  life,  insinuated  our  way  into  the  throng,  until  we  stood  in 
the  full  view  of  Jemima  Wilkinson,  fis  we  learned  afterwards,  standing 
up  and  speaking  from  the  south  end  of  the  gallery  to  a  staring  audi- 
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fiu't'.  ^^ll;ll  sli«'  said,  m  of  tlu>  suhjocl  mallei ,  iiolliiiic^  is  iiMiinuhoiTd  ; 
l)ii(  lior  ju'isiui.  ilrcss  ami  iiiaiiiuM-  is  as  j)alj)al)lo  "  to  llic  luiiicrs  eye," 
ns  llioiiijli  sIh'  thus  lookfd  and  spake  hut  ycslnday. 

As  siie  siooil  llioro,  she  nj^peared  heavilifidly  erect,  nnd  tall  for  a 
woman,  ahhon^h  at  the  same  time  the  masculine  appearance  pre- 
ilt)uunaied  ;  which,  loixether  with  her  strange  habit,  causetl  every  eye 
(o  he  rivelted  upon  her.  Her  ij^lossy  hlack  hair  was  parted  evetdy 
on  her  jiale  round  forehead,  and  smoothed  hack  heyoiul  the  ears, 
from  wiience  it  fell  in  jirofusion  about  her  neck  and  slioulders,  sceni- 
iuijly  without  art  or  contrivance — ardieil  lilark  eyebrows  and  fierce 
lookiuii  black  eyes,  darting;  here  and  lluMc  with  penelratinu;^  glances, 
throuijhoul  the  assembly,  as  though  she  read  the  ihoughls  of  people; 
beautiful  aiiueline  nose,  liandsome  mouth  and  chin,  all  supported 
by  a  neck  conformable  to  the  line  of  beauty  and  proportion  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  i>roportion  of  it  visible  at  the  time,  being  partly  liiddcn  by 
Jier  ))lain  haliit  of  coloured  stulf,  drawn  closely  round  above  the 
shoulileis,  by  a  drawing  string  knotted  in  front,  without  handkerchief 
or  female  ornament  of  any  kind.  Although  in  her  personal  appear- 
ance she  exhibited  nothing  which  could  realize  the  idea  of 

'•A  sibyl,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world. 
Of  the  sun's  courses,  tivo  hundred  compasses;" 

And  although  she  spoke  deliberately,  not  "  slartingly  and  rash," 
but  resting  with  one  hand  on  the  banister  before  her,  and  using  but 
occasional  action  with  the  other,  neverilieless  she  seemed  as  one 
moved  by  that  "  prophetic  fury"  which  "  sewed  the  web,"  while  she 
stood  uttering  words  of  wondrous  import,  with  a  masculine-feminine 
tone  of  voice,  or  kind  of  croak,  unearthly  and  sepulchral. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  carriage  having  stopped  at  the  next  door, 
south  of  the  Golden  Swan,  in  north  Third  street,  she  was  seen 
slowly  to  descend  from  it,  and  remain  a  short  time  stationary  on  the 
pavement,  waiting,  it  seems,  the  descent  of  her  followers,  which  gave 
to  the  quick  assembled  crowd  one  more  opportunity  to  behold  the 
person  and  strange  habiliments  of  this,  at  the  time,  very  extraordinary 
character. 

She  was  clothed  as  before ;  her  worsted  robe,  or  mantle,  having 
the  appearance  of  one  whole  piece,  descending  from  her  neck  to  the 
ground,  covering  her  feet.  Her  head  was  surmounted  by  a  shining 
black  beaver  hut,  with  a  broad  brim,  and  low  flattened  crown,  such 
as  worn  at  the  time  by  young  men,  of  no  particular  age  or  fashion, 
and  (seemingly  in  accordance  with  the  display  of  her  superb  hair,) 
was  placed  upon  her  head,  erect  and  square,  showing  to  the  best 
advantage  the  profusion  of  jiature's  ringlets,  bountifully  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  floating  elegantly  about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  fashion  of  the  day  for  ladies'  head-dress 
consisted  in  frizzled  hair,  long  wire  pins,  powder  and  pomatum. 
Nowadays,  her  beautiful  Absalom  curls,  as  then  exhibited,  would  be 
considered  £is  being  from  the  manufactory  of  Daix,  (rue  de  Chcsnut,) 
from  Paris : 
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"The  skull  thai  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre." 

She  waited  with  coinposiire  atid  in  silence  the  descent  of  her  fol- 
lowers, with  whom,  when  they  luu)  furnied,  in  solemn  order,  in  the 
rear,  she  entered  the  house;  when,  to  keep  out  the  pressing  crowd, 
the  door  was  suddenly  clapped  to,  hy  the  person  wiio  lodged  them, 
causing  the  cmious  ones,  who  stood  gazing  after  the  ])reacher,  first  to 
look  foolishly,  then  laughingly  and  sillily  at  one  another,  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  outside. 

The  present  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  was  once  in  our 
country.  In  Philadelphia  he  lived  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Union 
and  Foinlh  streets,  with  Count  de  Tilly,  etc.,  at  "a  Pension  Fran- 
caise."  There  was  a  story  that  he  taught  a  school  in  Jersei/,  hut 
that  was  not  so ;  hut  1  believe  he  did  so  in  Canada.  'Tis  said  he 
preserves  a  picture  of  that  school  of  his!  He  certainly  made  a  tour 
from  Pittsburg  by  the  lakes,  roinid  by  Niagara,  (with  his  two  bro- 
thers,) and  they  were  entertained  some  little  time  at  Canandaigua, 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Thomas  Morris  there,  in  July  1792  or  1793. 
Their  journey  had  been  very  rougli  and  on  horseback,  and  much 
through  the  Indian  settlements.  Mr.  Egalite  (Orleans)  was  raliier  tall, 
with  a  dark  intelligent  eye  and  complexion — his  second  brother  had 
sandy  hair — the  third  and  youngest  was  a  beautifid  youth,  and  spoke 
the  least  English.  At  one  time  tlie  Duke  lived  humbly  at  Boston,  with 
one  Amblard,  a  tailor,  with  whom  he  boarded. 

He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1790.  His  whole  conduct 
here  was  devoid  of  pride  or  discontent.  The  times  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  total  loss  of  rank  and  fortune ;  yet  he  was  cheerful  and  re- 
signed;  nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  unpresuming  and  gentle- 
manly than  his  demeanour  here.  Intercourse  with  him  was  fre- 
quent. He  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Hamburg  in  the  ship  America, 
commanded  by  Captain  Ewing.  On  landing,  he  was  invited  by 
David  Coningham,  Esquire,  to  lodge  at  his  liouse  in  Front  street, 
where  he  was  visited  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  city,  and  enter- 
tained very  hospitably  for  several  weeks.  Mr.  Coningham,  as  one 
of  the  house  of  Coningham  and  Nesbitt,  was  consignee  and  owner 
of  the  ship. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  joined  by  his 
two  brothers,  the  Dukes  de  Monpensier  and  I3eaujolois.  These 
young  princes  had  been  confined  by  the  authorities  of  France  in  the 
Chateau  d'lf,  situate  on  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  to 
Marseilles,  and  obtained  their  liberty  on  condition  of  going  to  Ame- 
rica. For  want  of  a  better  conveyance,  they  took  their  passage  in  a 
brig  that  had  on  board  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  our  coimlrymen,  just 
released  from  slavery  at  Algiers.  They  bore  their  exile  with  becoming 
fortitude,  appearing,  like  their  elder  brother,  submissive  and  cheerful, 
and  were  often  in  society.  On  one  occasion,  my  informant  meeting 
the  three  brothers  in  the  street,  Mr.  d'Orleans  (for  so  the  elder  brother 
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was  always  callcil')  toKl  liiiu  dial  he  luul  jii^t.  licaitl  llial  liisgood  fiiciid 
Captain  i'.wini;:,  of  llio  ship  America,  was  at  (lie  wliarf,  on  his  return 
from  Hanihiiru:,  and  (hat  he  wished  to  take  liim  hy  the  hand,  and 
inlruduee  his  l)rothei-s  to  him.  He  accompanied  tlieni  to  Ross'  wliarf, 
where  the  America  hatl  that  moment  hauled  in. 

CajMain  Ilwin;^  came  on  shore,  and  was  received  hy  Mr.  d'Oileans 
with  the  warmest  cordiality,  and  ]iresented  to  the  hrolhers.  This 
evidence  of  kind  feeling-  on  the  part  of  the  princes,  and  total  ahsencc 
of  all  pride  or  notion  of  superiority,  showed  (hat  in  thcin  exalted 
I'inh  and  royal  education  were  no  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  our 
own  plain  republican  mamiers. 

.Shortly  after,  they  travelled  all  three  on  horseback  to  Pittsburg. 
They  passed  out  Market  street,  eqiu'pped  as  western  traders  then 
used  to  ride — havin<x  a  blanket  over  the  saddle,  and  their  saddlebags 
on  each  side.  When  they  returned,  Mr.  d'Orlcans  hired  a  very  humble 
apartment  in  l-\nnlh  near  Prune  street,  where  being  visited  by  my  in- 
formant, he  did  him  the  favour  to  trace  the  route  he  had  just  taken,  on 
a  map  tliat  hung  in  his  room,  and  told  him  that  they  managed  very  well 
along  the  road;  taking  care  of  themselves  at  the  taverns, and  leaving 
their  horses  to  be  groomed  by  the  onli/  servant  they  had  with  them. 
"  We  could  have  done  very  well,"  said  he,  "  without  any  servant, 
had  we  not  been  anxious  about  our  horses." 

These  distinguished  exiles  afterwards  descended  the  Mississippi, 
and  went  to  the  Havana,  and  from  thence  to  Cadiz;  and  subse- 
quently having  made  their  peace  with  the  brothers  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  present  King  Philippe  married  a  princess  of  the  reigning  Bour- 
bons of  Naples. 

We  had  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  they  were  here,  Talleyrand, 
the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  Yolney,  De  Noailles,  Talon,  and  many 
others;  most  of  whom  returned  to  France,  and  played  a  part  in  the 
post- republican  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  drama. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  late  king  of  England  and  the 
king  of  France  have  both  been  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  year  1S28,  there  came  to  Philadelphia,  a  native  prince  of 
Timbuctoo.  It  being  a  rare  circumstance  to  find  in  this  country  a 
chieftain  of  so  mysterious  a  city  and  country,  so  long  the  terra  in- 
cognita of  modern  travellers,  I  have  been  curious  to  preserve  some 
token  of  his  visit  in  an  autograph  of  his  pen. — Vide  page  130  of  my 
MS.  Annals,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  done 
by  him  in  Arabic,  at  the  writing  table  of  our  late  Mayor,  Joseph 
Watson,  Esq.  It  reads — '' Abduhl  Rahaman,  Prince  of  Timboo." 
Was  written  with  ready  facility,  in  the  Arabic  manner,  from  right  to 
left;  which  was  the  more  retnarkable,  as  he  had  been  for  forty  years 
out  of  practice,  toiling  with  his  hands  as  a  slave  at  field  labour  at 
Natchez. 
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Samuel  Keimer, 

The  printer,  wliose  name  so  often  occurs  in  the  early  history  of 
Benjamin  Frankhn,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  sing^ular  turn  of  mind. 
In  172S  he  started  tiie  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in  opposition  to  Brad- 
ford's Weekly  Mercury.  It  was  announced  in  stran<re  braggart  style, 
and  in  one  year  failed  of  its  object — success,  and  thence  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Franklin,  who  conducted  it  to  advantage  many  years, — 
poor  Keimer  in  the  mean  time  getting  into  a  prison. 

In  the  year  1723,  I  saw  a  paper  from  the  Friends'  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, setting  forth  that  Samuel  Keimer,  who  had  then  lately  arrived, 
had  printed  divers  papers,  particularly  one  styled  "  The  Parable," 
wherein  he  assumes  the  style  and  language  of  Friends :  wherefore 
they  certify  that  he  is  not  of  their  society,  nor  countenanced  by  them. 
This  was  rather  an  awkward  introduction  for  one  so  sedulous  to  make 
his  debut  to  his  personal  advantage. 

In  the  year  1734,  he  appears  to  have  secured  his  establishment  as 
a  publisher  and  printer  at  Barbadoes.  In  his  poetic  appeal  to  his 
patrons,  he  gives  some  facts  respecting  the  then  compensation  of 
American  colonial  printers,  which  may  elucidate  the  reward  of  type 
setters  then — to  wit: 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  modern  bravadoes. 
Who  dub  themselves  gentlemen,  here  in  Barbadoes, 
Should  time  after  time  run  in  debt  to  their  printer. 
And  care  not  to  pay  him  in  summer  or  winter ! 
In  Penn's  wooden  country  Type  feels  no  disaster — 
The  printers  grow  rich — one  is  made  their  postmaster,"  SiC. 

In  further  pursuing  the  subject,  he  shows  that  old  William  Brad- 
ford, of  New  York,  has  ^60  a  year  from  the  king.  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  each  province  allows  ^200  a  year ;  for,  he  adds,  "  by 
law  he  is  paid  50,000  weight  country  produce" — meaning  tobacco. 

"  But,  alas  !  your  poor  Type  prints  no  figure  like  nvllo; 
Cursed,  cheated,  abused  by  each  pitiful  fellow — 
Tho'  working  like  slave,  with  zeal  and  true  courage, 
He  can  scarce  get  as  yet  even  salt  to  his  porridge  !" 

His  paper,  however,  continued,  and  must  have  produced  some 
good  articles,  as  I  remember  to  have  seen,  in  the  Stenton  Library,  a 
LondoQ  edition,  Svo.  in  2  vols.,  of  Extracts  from  it. 

Virgil  and  Wife. 

These  were  black  people,  whose  surname  was  Warder.  They 
had  been  house  servants  to  the  Penn  family,  and  because  of  their 
long  service,  were  provided  for  by  ihem,  living  in  the  kitchen  pait 
of  the  house  at  Springetsbury.     Virgil  was  born  in  1713,  and  was 
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vrry  old  wlit'ii  he  iliod.  He  \v;is  purcliasi'd  l)y  '^riiomas  Ponn  of 
J.  NN'ardtM.  of  Mucks  c-oiini\ ,  in  17."}."{,  when  ho  was  twcniy  y<vns  of 
iiijc.  His  w  iff  dii'd  in  I7S"J:  and  (licrois  si)nH'lliiii<;^  concfiiiini^Mxjth 
of  llirni  l<>  l'<>  s(>(Mi  |)idtlisluHl  in  IJiadfoid's  (Ja/cllc  of  dial  lime. 
The  aiT'^d  'I'inu>lhy  Mallack  lohl  nie  he  reiiiciulteied  lalkinj^  wilh 
A'irijil  ofleii  alunil  die  year  ITla,  and  that  he  was  iheii  gray-headed, 
hill  very  nclive.  \\  lien  .Madaek  saw  liiin  there  he  was  undercharge 
of  James  Ah^xaniler,  ihe  gardener.  Near  (here  he  remen)beied  a 
spring,  which  on  one  occasion  was  made  inio  grog,  lo  please  the 
whim  of  some  sailoi"s. 

The  Claypole  Family. 

Miss  Claypole,  when  al)out  scvenly-fivc  years  of  age,  whom  I  saw 
at  T.  Matlaek's,  Esq.,  told  me  she  was  a  direct  descendant  of  (Oliver 
CromwelTs  daughter,  who  married  Lord  General  Claypole.  Her 
ancestor  in  this  country  came  out  with  Pcnn,  and  is  often  mentioned 
among  the  earliest  officers  in  the  government.  His  name  was  James 
Claypole — was  a  lucrchant,  a  partner  in  the  Free  Traders'  Company, 
and  a  public  character  in  Friends'  Meeting.  I  once  saw  the  certifi- 
cates for  himself  and  three  daughters  from  Friends'  Meeting  at  Bull 
and  Mouth,  England.  He  passed  his  first  winter  in  a  cave  in  the 
hank  of  Front  street,  with  his  family  and  servants.  In  the  spring 
following,  he  built  his  house,  the  same  afterwards  known  as  the  Rat- 
tle Snake  Inn,  No.  37,  Walnut  street,  north  side,  a  few  doors  east 
of  Second  street.  It  was  a  double  two-stoiy  brick  house,  had  four 
leaden  framed  windows  in  front,  and  the  same  in  the  rear.  The 
late  Miss  Claypole  was  born  in  that  house,  and  her  grandmother, 
Deborah  Claypole,  told  her  that  when  that  house  was  built,  their 
dogs  used  to  go  up  to  the  woods,  at  and  about  the  Second  street 
comt  house,  (built  in  1707,)  and  there  catch  rabbits  and  bring  them 
home.  Their  house  long  had  a  beautiful  south  exposure,  down  a 
descending  green  bank  into  the  pleasant  Dock  creek. 

The  late  Mrs.  Logan  possessed  a  lively  recollection  of  this 
Deborah  Claypole;  she  was  the  wife  of  George  Claypole,  and 
daughter  of  Abraham  Hardiman.  She  lived  to  be  upwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age,  had  told  Mrs.  L.  of  die  original  arborescent  state  of 
Market  street,  6cc.  Her  history  was  remarkable  for  having  buried 
her  husband  and  five  children  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  of  the 
very  mortal  smallpox  of  the  year  1730.  Mrs.  Logan  said,  it  was 
well  understood  that  her  husband,  George  Claypole,  was  descended 
from  the  protector,  Oliver  Cromwell.  Dr.  Franklin,  too,  has  said 
something;  he  has  said,  she  had  one  child  which  survived  the  mor- 
tality, but  as  that  also  died,  she  was  long  left  a  widow.  There  is, 
however,  another  branch  of  the  family  name  still  among  us  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

I  perceive  by  William  Penn's  letter  of  1684,  to  his  steward,  J.  H., 
tlial  he  thus  speaks  of  James  Claypole,  whom  he  had  made  register, 
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to  wit:  "  Tell  me  how  lie  does;  watch  over  hlin,  his  wife  and  fami- 
ly," &c.  Pemi  also  speaks  of  sending  to  his  lot  near  the  creek  fur 
red  gravel,  to  form  his  garden  walks  at  Pennsbury,  if  they  found 
none  nearer. 

Hannah  Grijfetlts, 

A  maiden  lady  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  died  in  1817,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-one  years — born  and  bred  in  PJiiladelphia — 
was  a  very  line  poetess.  She  wrote  only  fugitive  pieces.  1  have 
seen  several  in  MS.,  in  the  possession  of  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Deborah 
Logan.  Her  satires  were  very  keen  and  spirited  ;  she  was  a  very 
humane  and  pious  woman.  Had  she  written  for  fame,  and  made  her 
productions  public,  she  might  have  been  allured  to  write  more.  She 
wrote  a  keen  satire  on  the  celebrated  Meschianza ;  she  was  a  gran- 
daughter  of  Isaac  Norris,  and  a  great  grandaughter  of  Thomas 
Lloyd.  The  goodness  of  her  heart  was  very  great,  her  wit  lively 
and  ever  ready,  and  her  talents  of  a  high  order;  but  her  modesty  and 
aversion  to  display  always  caused  her  to  seek  the  sliade. 

The  Fi'ench  Neutrals, 

Were  numerous  French  families  transported  from  Acadia,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  distributed  in  the  colonies,  as  a  measure  of  state  policy, 
the  readier  to  make  the  new  population  there  of  English  character 
and  loyalty.  The  American  genertd,  who  had  orders  to  execute  it, 
deemed  it  an  unfeeling  and  rigorous  command.  These  poor  people 
became  completely  dispirited ;  they  used  to  weep  over  the  story  of 
their  wrongs,  and  described  the  comfortable  settlements  and  farms, 
from  which  they  had  been  dragged,  with  very  bitter  regret.  The 
humane  and  pious  Anthony  Benezet  was  their  kind  friend,  and  did 
whatever  he  could  to  ameliorate  their  situation.  He  educated  many 
of  their  daughters.  His  charities  to  them  were  constant  and  unre- 
mitting. 

For  further  particulars  of  this  cruel  business  of  the  removal  of  these 
poor,  inoffensive  people,  see  VV^alsh's  Appeal,  Part  L,  p.  88. 

Tlie  part  wliich  came  to  Philadelphia  were  provided  with  quar- 
ters in  a  long  range  of  one-story  wooden  houses,  buiU  on  the  north 
side  of  Pine  street,  and  extending  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  street.  Mr. 
Samuel  Powell,  the  owner,  who  originally  bought  the  whole  scpiare 
for  XoQ,  ])ermitted  the  houses  to  be  tenanted  rent  free,  after  the 
neutrals  left  them.  As  he  never  made  any  repaii^s,  ihoy  fell  into 
ruins  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  last  of  them  remembered,  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  street,  got  overturned  by  a  pair  of  timber  wheels.  At 
one  time  mean  plays  were  shown  in  them,  such  as  Mr.  Punch  ex- 
hibits. Those  neutrals  remained  there  several  years,  showing  very 
little  disposition  to  amalgamate  and  settle  with  our  society,  or  at- 
tempting any  good  for  themselves.     They  made  a  French  town  in 
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\\\v  iniili-i  i)f  our  society,  ami  wore  cDnteiil.  to  live  ppiriiloss  and  poor. 
Finally  ilicy  luado  (licinsolvcs  biudi'iisoine  ;  so  that  the  authorities, 
to  awaken  iheni  to  more  sensibility,  ileterniined,  in  the  year  1757,  to 
lia\e  their  children  bound  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  allcgini!;', 
as  tlitMr  reason,  that  the  parents  had  Ii\ cd  loniif  enon^di  at,  the  jmblic 
expense,  ll  soon  after  occurred  thai  they  all  went  oil'  in  a  body,  to 
the  banks  tif  the  .Mississippi,  near  JNew  Orleans,  where  their  descend- 
ants may  be  siill  found,  under  the  general  name  of  Acadians,  an 
easy,  gentle,  linpi)y,  luit  lowly  people. 

Licutena7it  B/tiluman, 

Of  tin?  Hriii.-h  American  army,  a  Philadelphian  by  birth,  was 
executed  at  lMiiladelj)hia  in  the  year  17C0,  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
k>cull.  The  case  was  a  strange  one,  and  excited  great  interest  at 
the  time.  'I'he  Lieutenant  luul  gotten  a  wish  to  die,  and  instead  of 
helping  himself  "  with  a  bare  bodkin,"  he  coveted  to  have  it  done 
by  another,  and  therefore  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  killing  some  one. 
He  sallied  forth  with  his  gun,  to  take  the  first  good  subject  he  should 
fancy  ;  he  met  Doctor  Cadwallader,  (grandfather  of  the  late  General 
C.)  and  intended  him  as  his  victim  ;  but  the  doctor,  who  had  re- 
markably courteous  manners,  saluted  him  so  gently  and  kindly  as 
he  drew  near,  that  his  will  was  subdued,  and  he,  pursuing  his  way 
out  High  street,  came  to  the  bowling  green  at  the  Centre  scjuare, — 
there  he  saw  Scull  playing ;  and  as  he  and  his  company  were  about 
to  retire  into  the  inn  to  play  billiards,  he  deliberately  took  his  aim 
and  killed  him ;  he  then  calmly  gave  himself  up,  with  the  explana- 
tion above  expressed.  Some  persons  have  since  thought  he  might 
have  been  acquitted  in  the  present  day,  as  a  case  of  mona  insanity. 

Colonel  Frank  Richardso7i 

Was  a  person  of  great  personal  beauty  and  address,  born  of  Quaker 
parentage  at  Chester.  As  he  grew  up,  and  mixed  with  the  British 
officers  in  Philadelphia,  he  acquired  a  passion  for  their  profession, — 
went  to  London,  got  a  commission,  and  became  at  length  a  Colonel 
of  the  king's  life  guards.     This  was  about  the  year  1770. 

Susanna   Wright 

Was  usually  called  a  "  celebrated"  or  an  "  extraordinary"  woman 
in  her  "  day  and  generation."  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  endow- 
ment of  mind — had  a  fine  genius,  and  a  virtuous  and  excellent 
heart.  She  made  herself  honoured  and  beloved  wherever  she  went, 
or  her  communications  were  known.  She  came  with  her  parents 
from  England  when  she  was  about  17  years  of  age;  they  settled 
some  time  at  Chester,  much  beloved,  and  then  removed  up  to 
Wright's  Ferry,  now  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  year 
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1726.  At  that  lime  tlie  country  was  all  a  forest,  and  the  Indians  all 
around  tlieni  as  neighbours  ;  so  that  the  family  were  all  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  alarm  of  the  Indian  massacre  by  the  Paxtang  boys. 

She  wrote  poetry  with  a  ready  faciliiy  ;  her  epistolary  correspond- 
ence was  very  superior.  She  was  imleed  the  most  literary  lady  of 
the  province,  without  sacrificing  a  single  domestic  duty  to  its  pursuit. 
Her  musery  of  silkworms  surpassed  all  others,  and  at  one  time  she 
had  GO  yards  of  silk  mantua  of  her  own  production. 

David  I.  Dove 

Came  to  this  country  in  1758-9.  He  became  a  teacher  of  the 
languages  in  the  Academy.  He  was  made  chiefly  conspicuous  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  by  the  caustic  and 
satirical  poetry  he  wrote  to  traduce  his  political  enemies.  Although 
he  never  obtained  and  perhaps  never  sought  any  office  himself,  yet 
he  seemed  only  in  his  best  element  when  active  in  the  commotions 
around  him  ;  he  promoted  the  caricatures,  and  wrote  some  of  the 
poetry  for  them,  which  were  published  in  his  time,  and  was  himself 
caricatured  in  turn. 

The  late  Judge  R.  Peters,  wlio  had  been  his  Latin  pupil,  said  of 
him,  "  he  was  a  sarcastical  and  ill-tempered  doggereliser,  and  was 
called  Dove  ironically — for  his  temper  was  that  of  a  hawk,  and  his 
pen  was  the  beak  of  a  falcon  pouncing  on  innocent  prey." 

At  one  time  he  opened  a  private  academy  in  Germantown — in  the 
house  now  Chancellor's,  and  there  used  a  rare  manner  in  sending  for 
truant  boys,  by  a  committee  who  carried  a  lighted  lantern — a  sad 
exposure  for  a  juvenile  culprit! 

Joseph  Galloway 

Was  a  lawyer  of  talents  and  wealth,  of  Philadelphia,  a  speaker 
of  the  Assembly,  who  took  the  royal  side  in  the  Revolution — joined 
the  British  when  in  Philadelphia,  and  became  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  cily  under  their  sanction.  He  was  at  first  favourable 
to  some  show  of  resistance,  but  never  to  independence  or  arms.  His 
estates  became  confiscate  ;  he  joined  the  British  at  New  York,  became 
secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  finally  settled  in  London. 
There  he  wrote  and  published  against  his  patron,  Sir  William  Howe, 
as  having  lost  the  conquest  of  our  country  by  his  love  of  entertain- 
ment and  pleasure,  rather  than  the  sturdy  self-denial  of  arms. 
Galloway  owned  and  dwelt  in  the  house  now  the  Schuylkill  Bank, 
at  the  south-ean  corner  of  High  and  Sixth  streets.  He  had  an  only 
daughter,  whom  he  found  about  to  elope  with  a  gentleman,  after- 
wards Judge  Griflin,  whom,  for  that  reason,  he  shot  at  in  his  own 
house. 

Vol.  1—3  \ 
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The  I\i  r.  Miivt^du  lUhntrch, 

Minister  (o  llir  l-'irsl  Hapiisi  clunoli,  arrived  in  this  coimliy  in  llic 
year  17.3^.  In  I77(*,  lie  jxiblislicil  a  history  of  (lie  Baptists  of  l*enn- 
pylvanin — a  work  which  is  made  cmionsly  insirnctive  as  history,  be- 
cause il  is  chielly  Uniiteil  to  their  projier  civil  history,  their  first  set- 
ihMnents  in  various  jiarts  i>f  the  country.  ( )n  these  j)oints  it  contains 
facts  to  he  found  nowhere  else.  His  hook  enil)races  notices  of  all 
those  (Jrrnians,  A;c.,  who  used  adult  haptisni  as  essential  parts  of 
ihrir  system.  He  thus  i^ivi'S  the  history  of  (Jeorge  Keith's  schism — 
an  account  of  the  'J'unktMS  and  Menuonists,  cV:c. 

The  same  irentleman  became  himself  a  curiosity  of  our  city. 
President  Smith,  of  Princeloit  college,  has  noticed  the  aberrations  of 
his  mind  in  his  Nassau  Lectures.  Edwards  was  persuaded  he  was 
foretold  the  precise  time  of  his  death.  He  announced  it  from  his 
pulpit,  and  took  a  solenni  leave  of  all  his  people.  His  general  sanity 
and  correct  mental  deportment  created  a  great  confidence  in  very 
many  peojile.  At  the  time  his  house  was  crowded — all  on  tiptoe  of 
expectation  ;  every  moment  was  watched.  He  himself  breathed 
with  great  concern  and  anxiety,  thinking  each  action  of  his  lungs 
his  last ;  but  a  good  constitution  surmoimted  the  power  of  bis  ima- 
gination, and  he  could  not  die!  Could  a  better  subject  be  devised 
for  the  exercise  of  the  painter's  skill,  as  a  work,  showing  the  strongest 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  both  in  the  sufferer  and' in  the  be- 
holders— properly  forming  two  pictures: — the  first  that  of  anxious 
ciedulity  in  all;  and  the  latter,  their  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion !  He  lived  twenty  years  afterwards  ;  and  the  delusion  made 
him  so  unpopular  that  he  withdrew  into  the  country.  A  good  lesson 
to  those  who  lean  to  supposed  divine  impressions,  without  the  balance 
of  right  reason,  and  the  written  testimony  of  revelation. 

Dusimitiere 

Was  a  collector  of  the  scraps  and  fragments  of  our  history.  He 
was  a  Swiss-French  gentleman,  who  wrote  and  spoke  our  language 
readily,  and  being  without  family,  and  his  mind  turned  to  the  curi- 
osities of  literature  and  the  facts  of  natural  history,  he  spent  much 
time  in  forming  collections.  He  has  left  five  volumes  quarto,  in  the 
City  Libraiy,  of  his  curious  MSS.  and  rare  fugitive  printed  papers. 
To  be  properly  explored  and  usefully  improved  would  require  a  mind 
as  peculiar  as  his  own.  As  he  advanced  in  life  he  became  more 
needy,  and  occupied  himself,  when  he  could,  in  drawing  portraits 
and  pictures  in  water  colours.  He  lived  in  Philadelphia  before  and 
about  the  lime  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  before  that  in  New  York  and 
the  West  Indies.  I  have  preserved  an  autograph  letter  of  his  in  my 
IMS.  Annals  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  306,  of 
the  year  1766. 

There  is  not  much  in  his  books  respecting  Pennsylvania,  being 
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only  about  half  of  one  of  his  volumes.  He  has  about  fifty  pages 
concerning  the  revolt  of  the  Petuisylvatu'a  line,  and  most  of  the  pa- 
pers are  original.  Bound  up  in  his  book  are  autographs  of  dislin- 
guisiied  personages — such  as  Ilumo,,  Smollet,  Cray,  cVsc.  His  first 
volume  is  about  the  West  India  islands,  with  drawings  neatly  exe- 
cuted; sometimes  he  gives  caricatures.  He  gives  letters  respecting 
the  change  of  the  post  office  from  British  to  colonial,  and  how  Mr. 
Goddard  travelled  as  agent  to  collect  subscriptions.  [An  account  of 
the  original  post  office  may  be  gathered  from  Douglass.]  There  is 
also  a  strange  account  called  "  Life  and  character  of  a  strange  he- 
monster  lately  arrived  in  London  from  America," — intended  probably 
to  satirize  one  of  our  public  functionaries.  There  are  also  minutes 
of  the  Congress  convention — some  intercepted  letters — a  brief  ac- 
count of  Pennsylvania,  by  Lewis  Evans — a  deed  from  under  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  Swensons  for  Philadelphia.  His  whole  collec- 
tions, on  the  whole,  may  be  deemed  the  curious  gleanings  of  a  curi- 
ous mind,  and  among  some  rubbi-sh  may  be  found,  some  day,  some 
useful  and  unexpected  elucidations  of  difficult  points  in  our  history. 

Robert  Proud. 

I  ought  to  feel  and  express  respect  for  a  fellow  annalist  who  has 
preceded  me.  I  felt  a  natural  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
personal  history  of  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  who  gave  so  much  of 
his  time  to  seeking  out  the  early  history  of  our  state.  Without  his 
diligence  and  procurement,  much  that  we  now  know  must  have 
been  lost. 

He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  the  10th  of  May,  1T2S.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  who  rented  an  old  mansion  house  and  a  large 
farm,  called  Wood  End,  from  the  Talbot  family.  He  received  his 
education  under  a  Mr.  David  Hall,  a  man  well  versed  in  the  lan- 
guages, and  with  whom  he  maintained  for  many  years  "a  friendly 
and  agreeable  correspondence." 

*'  Jn  his  young  days,  (he  says,)  he  had  a  strong  inclination  for  learn- 
ing, virtue  and  true  wisdom,  before  or  in  preference  to  all  mere 
worldly  considerations."  Thus  expressing,  as  I  understand  him,  a 
lively  religious  sense,  at  this  early  age,  of  what  "  the  true  riches" 
consisted.  Wherefore,  says  he,  "  I  afterwards  rejected  on  that  ac- 
count those  things,  when  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  have  appeared  in  a 
much  superior  character  and  station  in  the  world,  than  I  am  since 
known  to  be  in." 

About  the  year  IToO  he  went  to  London,  and  became  an  inmate 
and  preceptor  in  the  families  of  Sylvanusand  Timothy  Bevan — gen- 
tlemen, of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  fortune,  and  the  former  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  in  carving  (as  a  skilful  aniatour)  the  only  like- 
ness from  which  we  have  the  busts  of  Penn,  the  founder.  While 
with  this  family,  and  from  his  intimacy  with  l^octor  Fothergill,  (hi.-? 
kinsman,)  he  turned  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in 
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wliich  liP  iniuio  iiuicli  pioficitMU-y  ;  I'^il^  •"  ^vllicll,  as  lie  eniil,  lie  (ook 
utUTwarils  ^lroIltr  ilisp:ust,  from  ils  opriuiii;  toliiin"a  very  giaiinj; 
view  of  (ho  oliiof  cmisos  of  those  disonscs,  (not  lo  say  vices,)  wliicli 
orra>ioiu'(l  iho  un«\'\les!  tMnoliiimMils  (o  (he  profession  of  niniiiinc." 
There  was  soinethiiiu"  in  his  mind  of  moody  mehmeholy  a4;aintil  ihc 
worlil,  for  he  (hd  not  hUe '*  the  hurry  of  iiMuh  emph)ymenl,  or  the 
crowds  of  hiriie  cities;"  and  as  lo  money,  so  iisefid  lo  all,  he  deenit.'d 
the  aim  at  riches  "  as  the  most  ilrspirai)le  of  worhlly  ohjeels."  lie 
was  tlierefore  soon  ri|ie  to  put  in  prarliee  his  project,  of  .seekinjr  fewer 
friends,  and  more  retiremenl  in  the  American  wilds,  lie  therefore 
came,  in  I7r>'.>,  amonc^  us,  and  Hvcd  lonii;  enoni^h  and  needy  cnovigli 
lo  see  that  a  better  provision  for  liis  comforts  would  not  have  dimi- 
nished any  of  his  reli-rious  enjoyments.  Samuel  Preston,  Msci.,  an 
aijeil  rroniltMuan  latelv  livinjr,  says  disappointed  love  was  the  moving 
cause  of  R.  I'roud's  demtirs  to  the  commonly  received  affections  to 
life,  that  he  had  told  him  as  much  {is  that  "  the  wind  had  always 
blown  in  his  face,  that  he  was  mortified  in  love  in  England,  and 
frustrated  in  some  projects  of  business  here" — ills  enough,  with  the 
lasting  loss  of  a  desired  mate,  to  make  "earth's  bright  Lopes"  look 
dreary  to  him. 

InlTGl,  he  became  teacher  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in 
the  Friend's  academy.  There  he  continued  till  the  time  of  our  Re- 
volution, when  he  entered  into  an  unfortunate  concern  with  his 
brother,  losing,  as  he  said,  "  by  the  confusion  and  the  ini({uities  of 
the  times.''  The  non-success  was  imputable  to  his  high  tory  feelings 
not  permitting  him  to  deal  in  any  way  to  avail  himself  of  the  chances 
of  the  times.  At  the  time  of  the  peace  he  again  resumed  his  school. 
Besides  the  Latin  and  Greek  which  he  taught,  he  had  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  French  and  the  Hebrew.  He  relinquished 
his  duties  as  a  teacher  in  1790  or  '91,  and  lived  very  retired  in  the 
family  of  Samuel  Clark,  till  the  year  1813,  when  he  died  at  the  age 
of  86  years. 

He  had  turned  his  mind  to  the  collection  of  some  facts  of  our  his- 
tory before  our  Revolution,  but  it  was  only  on  his  resignation  of  his 
school,  in  1790-1,  that  he  fully  devoted  his  mind,  at  the  request  of 
some  Friends,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  which  he  ushered 
into  the  world,  in  1797-8,  deeming  it,  as  he  said,  "  a  laborious  and 
important  work."  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  this,  like  his  other 
projects,  was  also  a  failure.     It  realized  no  profits. 

i  quote  from  his  biographer  (C.  W.  Thomson)  thus,  to  wit :  Of 
his  history — "  as  a  succinct  collection  of  historical  facts,  it  undoubtedly 
deserves  the  most  respectful  attention;  but  its  style  is  too  dry,  and 
its  diction  too  inelegant  ever  to  render  it  a  classical  work.  It  is 
exactly  that  stately  old-fashioned  article,  that  its  autiior  himself 
was."  Feelingly  1  can  appreciate  his  further  remark,  when  he  adds, 
"  He  who  has  never  undertaken  so  arduous  a  task,  knows  little  of 
the  persevering  patience  it  recjuires  to  thus  go  before  and  gather  up 
the  segregated  materials,  or  to  sort,  select  and  arrange  the  scatleied 
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fragments  of  hiokon  faris,  llie  body  and  essence  of  such  a  composi- 
tion." 

"  lltMvas  in  plM•^on  (all — his  nose  of  the  Roman  order,  and  over- 
hum:;-  wiih  most  impcndiuiT  brows — his  head  covered  with  a  curled 
rrray  wi^,  and  smiiiounled  with  the  hah-cocked  patriarchal  hat,  and 
in  his  hand  a  long  ivory-headed  cane.  He  possessed  gentleness  and 
kindness  of  maimer  in  society,  and  in  his  school  he  was  mild,  com- 
manding and  afTectionate." 

I  am  indebted  to  J.  P.  Norris,  Esq.,  one  of  his  executors,  and  once 
one  of  his  pupils,  for  access  to  several  of  his  private  papers,  which 
will  help  to  a  better  illustration  of  his  character. 

He  says  in  his  writteti  memoranda — "  IJefore  and  after  this  time, 
(1790.)  I  was  frequently  iti  a  very  infirm  state  of  health,  notwith- 
standing which  I  revised  and  published  my  History  of  Pennsylvania, 
though  imperfect  and  deficient ;  the  necessaiy  and  authentic  mate- 
rials being  very  defective,  and  my  declining  iiealth  not  permitting 
me  to  finish  it  entirely  to  my  mind,  and  I  had  reason  to  apprehend, 
if  it  was  not  then  published,  nothing  of  the  kind  so  complete,  even 
with  all  its  defects,  woidd  be  likely  to  be  published  at  all;  and  which 
publication,  though  the  best  extant  of  the  kind,  as  a  true  and  faithful 
record,  was  not  patronised  as  I  expected,  not  even  by  the  ollspring 
and  lineal  successors  of  the  first  and  early  settlers,  and  for  whose  sake 
it  was  particidarly  undertaken  by  me — to  my  great  loss  and  disap- 
pointment. A  performance  intended  both  for  public  and  private  in- 
formation and  benefit,  and  to  prevent  future  publishing  and  farther 
spreading  false  accounts  or  misrepresentations.  My  former  friends 
and  accpiaintance,  (except  some  of  my  quondam  pupils,)  being  nearly 
gone,  removed,  or  deceased,  and  their  successors  become  more  and 
more  strangers,  unacquainted  with  and  alien  to  me,  renders  my  final 
removal  or  departure  from  my  present  state  of  existence  so  much  the 
more  welcome  and  desirable — 

Taught  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay. 
To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

"  For  which  I  am  now  waiting,  and  thus  according  to  the  words 
of  the  aged  person,  I  may  say,  '  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  years 
of  my  life,'  yet  in  part  according  to  my  desire,  I  seem  not  to  have 
so  much  anxiety  and  concern  about  the  conclusion  and  consequence 
thereof,  as  I  have  had  at  limes  fur  the  propriety  of  my  future  con- 
duct, and  advancement  in  the  way  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  said 
state,  so  as  to  insure  the  continued  favour  of  a  sensible  enjoyment 
of  the  divine  presence  and  preservation  while  here,  in  order  for  a 
happy  futurity  and  eternal  life." 

In  publishing  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  he  w'as  aided  by  seve- 
ral of  his  former  pupils,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  loan,  advanced  a 
sum  sutruiont  for  the  purpose.  He  left  a  number  of  MSS.,  ])rinci- 
pally  j)oetry,  of  which  he  was  fond  ;  and  being  what  wiis  called  a 
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(ory,  nihisions  niv  ofirii  jiiadc  in  iiKiiiy  v{  tlu;m  to  ilic  conducl  of 
tlie  ooIoiii.'Jis,  which  aio  pretty  8ever(\  1  ndtl  one  or  two  us  a  spcci- 
nicn,  th<»ui,'h  his  translation  of  Makin's  Latin  poems  may  irivc  n 
preiiy  ct'iul  idea  of  what  was  his  (alcnt.  Well  versed  in  the  Jiatin 
nml  (iietk  lanixiiai^es,  and  willi  the  authors  who  wrote  in  them,  read- 
ini;  anil  translating  parts  of  them  was  his  solace  anil  comfort  in  the 
evening  of  life. 

He  .<ulfered  nuich  in  his  circumstances  by  the  |)aper  money,  espe- 
cially hy  that  issued  by  the  jirovincial  <;overnment  jjiior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  as  he  had  no  iloubl  of  the  issue  of  the  cont(;st,  he  ihoui^ht 
(ireat  Britain  would  make  it  all  good,  and  therefore  retained  it  in  his 
Iiands,  till  it  became  worse  than  nothing.  In  fact,  lie  was  never 
calculated  for  the  storms  and  turmoil  of  life,  but  rather  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  acailemic  grove,  in  converse  with  Plato,  Seneca,  Socrates, 
and  other  ancient  worthies. 

He  died  in  l^l'S,  in  the  eighty-sixtli  year  of  his  age.  He  left  nine 
of  his  fonner  jnipils  his  executors,  viz.:  O.  Jones,  Mier  Fisher,  Dr. 
Parke,  J.  P.  Norris,  13.  R.  Morgan,  Dr.  James,  Joshua  Ash,  Joseph 
Sansoni,  and  J.  E.  Cresson ;  all  of  whom  renounced  but  B.  R. 
Morgan,  Esq.,  and  J.  P.  Norris,who  at  the  request  of  the  others  un- 
dertook the  office. 

None  of  Proud's  name  or  family  remain  among  us.  He  died  a 
bachelor,  and,  as  he  called  himself,  "  a  decayed  gentleman."  He 
was  full  six  feet  high — rather  slender.  In  winter  he  wore  a  drab 
cloak,  which  gave  to  his  personal  appearance  the  similitude  of  one  in 
West's  Indian  treaty  picture.  His  brother,  who  was  once  here,  a 
single  man,  went  back  to  England. 

I  iiere  add  two  specimens  of  his  poetry,  w^hich  also  show  his  tory 
feelings,  vexed  with  the  ardour  of  the  times,  to  wit : 

FORBIDDEN   FRUIT. 
The  source  of  hiimdn  nmery — A  reflection.     Philadelphia,  1775. 

Forbidden  fruit's  in  every  state 

The  source  of  human  wo; 
Forbidden  fruit  our  fathers  ate 

And  sadly  found  it  so. 

Forbidden  fruit's  rebellion's  cause. 

In  ev'ry  sense  and  time  : 
Forbidden  fruit's  the  fatal  growth 

Of  ev'ry  age  and  clime. 

Forbidden  fruit's  New  England's  choice ; 

She  claims  it  as  her  due; 
Forbidden  fruit,  with  heart  and  voice. 

The  colonies  pursue. 

Forbidden  fruit  our  parents  chose 

Instead  of  life  and  peace  ; 
Forbidden  fruit  to  be  the  choice 

Of  men  will  never  cease. 
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THE  CONTRAST. 

(^"Refused  a  place  in  the.  neiexpaper,  Phil/uhl/ihia,  177.5 — the  printer  not  daring 
to  insert  it  at  that  tinie  of  muck  boasted  libertij.") 

No  greater  bliss  doth  God  on  man  bestow, 
Than  sacred  peace  ;  from  which  all  blessings  flow: 
In  peace  the  city  reaps  the  merchant's  gains. 
In  peace  flows  plenty  from  the  rural  plains; 
In  peace  through  foreign  lands  the  stranger  may 
Fearless  and  safely  travel  on  his  way. 

No  greater  curse  invades  the  world  below, 
Than  civil  war,  the  source  of  ev'ry  avo 
In  war  the  city  wastes  in  dire  distress; 
In  war  the  rural  plains,  a  wilderness; 
In  war,  the  road,  the  city  and  the  plain 
Are  scenes  of  wo,  of  blood  and  dymg  men. 

Aulla  salus  hello. — Virg. 

I  also  add  a  little  of  his  poetry  concerning  his  age  and  country, 
the  autographs  of  which  may  be  seen,  by  the  curious,  on  page  346 
of  my  MS.  Annals,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
wit: 

Now  seventy-seven  years  at  last 
Of  my  declining  life  are  past; 
Painful  and  weak  ray  body's  grown. 
My  flesh  is  wasted  to  the  bone. 
As  ev'ry  other  thing  we  see. 
Which  hath  beginning,  so  must  we 
Dissolve  into  the  state  we  were 
Before  our  present  being  here; 
From  which  'tis  plain  to  ev'ry  eye. 
Men  die  to  live,  and  live  to  die. 


"Ubi  amicus,  ibi  patria." — Martial. 
Where  my  friend  is,  there  is  my  country. 

You  ask  me  when  I  shall  again 
My  country  see,  my  native  plain? 

'Tis  not  alone  the  soil  nor  air, 
Where  I  was  born,  I  most  prefer; 
Among  my  friends,  where'er  I  come. 
There  is  my  country,  there  my  home. 

'Cluirles  Thomson. 

This  venerable,  pious  and  meritorious  public  servant,  whose  name 
is  associated  widi  all  the  leading  measures  of  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, came  from  Ireland  to  this  country  in  his  boyhood,  at  only  ten 
years  of  age.  His  father  was  a  respectable  man,  a  widower,  emigrat- 
ing to  this  country,  but  was  so  preyed  upon  by  sickness  at  sea,  as  to 
die  when  just  within  sight  of  our  capes;  there  young  Thomson  and 
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his  brollirr  liail  lo  rmliin;  (lie  ajipallin^  ^if;lil  ol"  scciiij^f  llicir  lioiiduicil 
jwirtMit  oasi  inio  (In*  ilvvp — a  pi«'y  to  voracious  fishes,  ami  thpiiisclvcs, 
as  orphans,  rxposod  Jo  tlie  iit-j^lccl  or  wiles  of  man.  The  caijlaiii, 
in  the  o|iiiiioM  of  the  lails,  was  unfaiilifui,  and  look  ))ossession  of 
their  father's  jiropeily  to  their  exehision.  'J'liey  were  landed  at 
Ni'\vea.>^lle,  anionLT  !-lianj;ers;  hut  for  a  time  were  jdaced  hy  ihe  eap- 
lain  with  the  family  of  a  hlaeksmilh.  There,  (Jharh's  'J'liomson 
i^reaily  endeared  himself  to  (he  family — so  much  so,  (hal  (hey  llioui^ht 
of  i^eltins;  him  hound  to  them,  and  to  he  hrou;:h(  up  (o  tin;  (ratU-.* 
Jle  chanc«'d  to  overhear  (horn  spe;dvin;,'' on  this  desii;n  one  night,  and 
ilelermininij,  from  the  vip;our  of  his  mind,  that  he  sjiould  devote  him- 
pelf  to  better  business,  lie  arose  in  the  night  and  made  his  escape 
wi(h  his  hltlc  all  i)aclved  upon  his  back.  As  he  trudged  (he  road, 
not  knowing  whiiher  he  wen(,  it  w;us  his  chance  or  providence  in  (he 
ca^e,  to  he  overtid^en  by  a  travelling  lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
entering  into  conversation  with  him,  asked  him  "  w  hat  he  would  like 
to  l)e  in  future  life."'  He  promptly  answcreil,  he  should  like  to  be  a 
scholar,  or  (o  gain  his  supjioii  l)y  his  mind  and  pen.  This  so  much 
pleased  her  that  she  took  him  home  and  placed  him  at  school.  He  was 
afterwards,  as  I  have  understood,  aided  in  his  education  by  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  older  than  himself  Through  him  he  was  educated 
by  that  classical  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison,  who  taught  at  Thunder 
hill.  Grateful  for  the  lielp  of  this  brother,  he  in  after  life  rewarded 
the  favour  by  making  him  the  gift  of  a  farm  not  far  from  Newcastle. 
The  son  of  that  brother,  (a  veiy  gentlemanly  man,)  my  friend  and 
correspondent,  John  Thomson,  Esq.,  now  dwells  at  Newark,  in 
Delaware,  and  has  possession  of  all  the  MSS.  of  his  uncle,  Charles 
Thomson.  With  him  dwells  Charles  Thomson's  sister,  an  ancient 
maiden  lady,  who  came  out  to  this  countiy  some  years  ago.  Charlee 
Thomson  himself,  although  many  years  married,  never  had  any 
children  to  live. 

Charles  Thomson  in  early  life  became  one  of  the  early  teachers 
of  the  languages  in  the  academy;  as  much  to  serve  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature, to  which  he  was  solicited  by  Dr.  Franklin,  as  for  his  personal 
gain.  Later  in  life  he  entered  into  business  of  the  mercantile  nature, 
and  was  at  one  time  concerned  in  the  I3at£lo  furnace — still  retaining 
his  residence  at  Philadelphia. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  first  induced  to  study  Greek  from  having 
bought  a  part  of  the  Septuagint  at  an  auction  in  this  city.  He 
bought  it  for  a  mere  tiifle,  and  without  knowing  what  it  was,  save 
that  the  crier  said  it  was  outlandish  letters.  When  he  had  mastered 
it  enough  to  understand  it,  his  anxiety  became  great  to  see  the  w  hole  ; 
but  he  could  find  no  copy.  Strange  to  tell — in  the  interval  of  two 
years,  passing  the  same  store,  and  chancing  to  look  in,  he  then  saw  the 
remainder  actually  crying  off  for  a  few  pence,  and  he  bought  it !     I 

*  He  went  to  the  forge  and  made  a  nail  so  well  himself,  after  once  seeing  it  done,  that 
they  augured  favourably  of  his  future  ingenuity. 
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used  to  tell  him  that  the  translation  which  he  afterwards  nmdc  should 
have  hud  these  facts  set  to  the  front  of  that  work  as  a  preface  ;  for 
that  great  work,  the  fust  of  the  kiiui  in  th.e  JOnglish  lantruage, 
strangely  enough,  was  ushered  into  the  world  without  any  preface! 
For  waiu  of  some  introductory  exf)l;malion  to  the  common  English 
reader,  it  was  not  known  to  be  of  great  value  in  Biblical  elucidation, 
and  therefore  was  but  seldom  sold  or  read.  Yet  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who 
is  good  authority  in  this  matter,  says  it  is  a  treasure  in  itself,  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  Bible  truth.  He  told  me  that  such  was  his 
passion  for  Greek  study,  that  he  actually  walked,  when  young,  to 
Amboy,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  conversing  (here  with  a  stranger, 
a  British  ollicer,  the  first  rate  Greek  scholar  then  in  our  country. 

When  Charles  Thomson  fust  saw  Philadelphia,  the  whole  of  the 
ground  between  the  house,  afterwards  his,  at  the  corner  of  Spruce 
and  Fourth  streets,  and  the  river,  was  all  open  and  covered  with 
whortleberry  bushes,  and  much  of  it  of  a  miry  soil  towards  the  Little 
Dock  creek  and  river  shore. 

His  appointment  as  Secretary  to  Congress  was  singular.  He  had 
lately  married  Miss  Harrison,  who  inherited  the  estate  of  Harriton, 
where  he  afterwards  lived  and  died.  Coming  with  her  to  Philadel- 
phia, he  had  scarcely  alighted  from  his  carriage  when  a  message  came 
to  him  from  the  President  of  Congress — when  first  in  session,  in  1774 
— to  say  he  wished  to  see  him  inunediately.  He  went  forthwith,  not 
conceiving  what  could  be  purposed,  and  was  told  he  was  wished  to 
take  their  minutes.  He  set  to  it  as  for  a  temporary  afTair;  but  in  fact 
became  their  Secretary  thereby  for  several  years  I  As  no  compensa- 
tion was  received  for  that  first  service,  the  Congress  presented  him 
with  a  silver  urn  (still  in  the  family)  inscribed  as  their  gift;  and  as  a 
compliment  to  his  lad}',  whom  they  had  so  divested  of  his  attentions, 
she  was  asked  by  the  committee  to  say  what  vessel  it  should  be,  and 
she  chose  an  urn. 

He  was  after  the  peace  much  urged  to  write  a  history  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  after  the  year  17S9,  when  he  first  settled  at  Harriton, 
actually  gathered  many  curious  and  valuable  papers,  and  wrote  many 
pages  of  the  work  ;  but  at  length,  as  his  nephew  told  me,  he  resolved 
to  destroy  the  whole,  giving  as  his  chief  reason,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  blast  the  reputation  of  families  rising  into  repute,  whose  progeni- 
tors must  have  had  a  bad  character  in  such  a  work.  A  letter  from 
John  Jay,  which  I  saw,  stinudated  him  to  execute  it  "  as  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  country." 

Many  facts  concerning  Mr.  Tliomson  and  his  measures  in  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution  will  be  found  connected  with  my  facts  under 
that  article,  and  therefore  not  to  be  usefully  repeated  here. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  made  an  adopted  son  in  the  Delaware  tribe  at 
the  treaty  at  Easton,  in  1756.  He  had  been  invited  by  sundry 
Friends,  members  of  the  Peace  Association,  to  attend  for  them,  and 
take  minutes  in  short  hand.  ItWas  the  proper  business  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  Governor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters ;  but  his  minutes  were 
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so  ofCtMi  ilispiitinl  in  ilic  roailin<;i)f  (liom,lty  ilic  liulian  Chief  Tcilo- 
iiscuml,  thill  ."Mr.  Thoinsoirs  iiioirioial  minulcs  wnc  called  for,  ami 
\\\v\\  ill  ihf  opinion  of  ihc  Indians,  were  (mo.  From  their  rosj)cct 
to  this  f;n  I,  they  forthwith  solenndy  adoj)led  him  into  their  family, 
iMulei  the  appiopriatc  name  of  "  the  man  who  tells  the  truth,"— in 
Indian  sounds  thus,  to  wit:  "  We^h-wu  law-mo-end."  It  is  not  a 
little  curious  that  this  name,  in  sultslance,  hecan)e  his  usual  a])pella- 
tion  durini::  the  war  of  the  K«'voIution  ,  for,  as  secretary  of  Coiii^resa, 
creilence  was  sfiven  to  his  oll'icial  reports,  wiuch  always  were  looked 
for  to  settle  doubtful  news  and  llyini;  repoits,  saying  on  such  occiisions, 
*'  Here  comes  the  truth  ;  here  is  Charles  Thomson  !" 

lie  once  related  an  incident  of  his  life  to  Mrs.  Logan,  which 
strongly  niarked  the  integrity  of  his  feelings.  When  young  lie  he- 
came  an  imnate  in  the  house  of  David  I.  Dove,  the  doggerel  satirist, 
whom  he  soon  found,  as  well  as  his  wife,  addicted  to  the  most  un- 
pitying  scandal;  this  was  altogether  irksome  to  his  honest  nature. 
Wishing  to  leave  them,  and  still  dreading  their  reproach  when  he 
should  be  gone,  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  exempt  himself:  he 
gravely  asked  them  one  evening  if  his  behaviour,  since  he  had  been 
their  boarder,  had  been  satisfactory  to  them  ?  They  readily  answered, 
"O  yes."  Would  you  then  be  willing  to  give  me  a  certificate  to  that 
cfTect  ?  "O  certainly,"  was  (he  reply.  A  certificate  was  given,  and  the 
next  day  he  parted  from  (hem  in  peace. 

Charles  "^riiomson,  was  favoured  by  Divine  Providence  with  a  long 
and  pt^aceful  life — as  if  in  reward  for  his  generous  services  for  his 
country,  as  the  honoured  instrument  for  translating  the  Scriptures,  and 
for  his  exalted  love  of  truth.  He  was  indeed  the  Caleb  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  ;  and  wliile  he  prolonged  his  life,  he  might  exclaim 
like  the  spy  of  Israel — as  he  sometimes  did, — "  As  yet  I  am  strong 
this  day  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me  ;  as  my  strength 
Avas  then,  even  so  is  my  strength  now — both  to  go  out  and  to  come 
in!" 

In  April,  1S24,  I  visited  Charles  Thomson,  then  in  his  95th  year. 
I  found  him  still  the  erect,  tall  man  he  had  ever  been;  his  counte- 
nance very  little  changed,  but  his  mental  faculties  in  ruins.  He 
could  not  remember  me  ahhough  formerly  an  occasional  visiter.  He 
appeared  cheerful,  and  with  many  smiles  expressed  thankfulness  for 
the  usual  expressions  of  kindness  extended  to  him.  He  was  then 
under  the  surveillance  of  his  nephew,  John  Thomson,  who,  with  his 
family,  lived  on  the  Harriton  farm,  and  managed  its  concerns. 

Charles  Thomson  passed  the  most  of  his  time  reposing  and  slum- 
berinjT  on  a  settee  in  the  common  parlour.  A  circumstance  occurred 
at  tlie  dinner  table,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  usually  placed, 
which  sufficiently  marked  the  abberration  of  his  mind,  even  while 
it  showed  that  "  his  verj^  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side."  While 
the  grace  was  saying  by  a  clergyman  present,  he  began  in  an  elevat- 
ed and  audible  voice  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  he  did  not  desist, 
nor  regard  the  other,  although  his  grace  was  also  saying  at  the  same 
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time  !  It  was  remarkable  that  his  prayer  was  all  said  in  the  words  of 
his  own  translation,  and  with  entire  correctness.  He  made  no  re- 
marks at  the  table,  and  ate  without  discrimination  whatever  was  set 
before  him.  In  his  rooms  I  observed,  besides  the  silver  mn  before 
mentioned,  a  portrait  of  himself  and  second  wife,  Miss  Harrison — a 
colossal  bust  of  J.  P.  Jones,  the  celebrated  naval  conunander,  a  small 
man — a  large  print  of  William  Tell,  and  an  engraved  likeness  of  the 
Count  de  Vergennes,  and  of  C.  J.  Fox. 

He  employed  many  yeai"s  of  his  life  in  making  his  translation  of 
the  Septuagint;  nor  could  he  be  drawn  from  it  into  public  life,  al- 
though solicited  by  the  letters  of  Washington  himself,  which  I  have 
seen.  He  looked  to  be  useful ;  and  he  deemed,  as  he  said,  that  he 
had  a  call  of  Providence  to  that  pursuit.  He  improved  it  with  most 
sedulous  anxiety  and  care  for  its  perfection — writing  it  over  and  over 
again  six  or  seven  times.  His  original  printed  Septuagint  has  been 
given  to  the  Theological  Library  at  Allegheny  College,  since  hia 
death,  Some  others  of  his  relics  are  in  my  possession;  and  the  chief 
of  them  are  with  his  nephew,  at  Newark,  Delaware. 

He  died  the  10th  of  August,  1824,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  interred  in  the  private  burial  ground  on  the  Harriton  farm.  In 
the  year  1838,  however,  his  remains  were  exhumed  at  the  instance 
of  his  nephew,  and  conveyed  to  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  both  as 
an  honour  to  that  place,  and  as  a  duty  due  to  the  honoured  individual 
himself.  The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  Cleopatra's  needle — 16 
feet  in  height,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  river  side. 
It  bears  an  inscription  which  I  was  honoured  to  compose,  and  which 
was  formed  for  four  divisions,  to  be  placed  severally  on  the  four  sidf^s 
of  the  basement,  but  owing  to  the  spalling  of  the  granite  it  could 
not  be  so  engraved,  and  was  therefore  set  on  a  side  marble  slab  in 
one  entire  inscription,  thus : — 

This  monument 

Covers  the  remains  of  the 

Honourable 

Charles  Thomson, 

The  first,  <ind  long 

The  confidential  Secretary  of  the 

Continental  Congress, 

And  the 

Enlightened  benefactor  of  his  country 

In  its  day  of  peril  and  need. 

Born  Nov.,  1729, 

Died  Aug.  IG,  1821. 

Full  of  honours  and  of  years 


As  a  Patriot, 

His  memorial  and  just  honours 

Are  inscribed  un  the  pages 

Of  his  country's  history. 
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As  a  Chrislinn, 

His  |)iiiv  was  sincfrc  ami  i'lniurinf!;. 

Ills  Uililical  Icariiiii!^  was  pniiomiil. 

As  is  sIkiuii  !))■  iiis  traiislalion  of  tlic  Scpiiiagint. 

As  a  man. 

He  was  hoiKnircil.  lovcil  ami  wtpt. 


F.roclnj 

To  the  iniMiiory  of  an  lionourcd 

rude  ami  Hriieractor, 

15y  Ins  nephew, 

John  Tlioinson  of  Delaware. 

Hie  jacet 

Homo  verilatis  et  gratia?. 

1  <x\\c  the  folKnviiii;  linos  of  poetry,  as  inarkinq-  the  feelings  which 
tlie  visit  to  sucli  a  man  inspircJ.     "  In  his  coninicndatioii  I  am  fed." 

There  one  I  saw 
Who  in  tliis  wiKlerness  had  irotl,  till  life 
Retreated  from  the  bloodless  veins,  and  made; 
Faint  stand  at  her  last  fortress.     His  wan  brow 
Was  lightly  furrow'd,  and  his  lofty  form* 
Unbent  by  time,  while  dignified,  erect. 
And  passionless,  he  made  his  narrow  round 
From  couch  to  casement,  and  liis  eye  beheld 
This  world  of  shadowy  things  unmoved,  as  one 
"VVho  was  about  to  cast  his  vesture  off 
In  weariness  to  sleep.     Sly  memory  slipt 
Her  treacherous  cable  from  the  reeling  mind,f 
Blotting  the  chart  whereon  it  loved  to  gaze 
Amid  the  sea  of  years.     His  course  had  been 
On  those  high  places,  where  the  dazzling  ray 
Of  honour  shines;  and  when  men's  souls  were  tried. 
As  in  a  furnace,  his  came  forth  like  gold. 

To  his  dull  ear 
I  spake  the  message  of  a  friend  who  walked 
AVilh  him  in  glory's  path,  and  nobly  shared 
That  fellowship  in  danger  and  in  toil 
Which  knits  pure  souls  together.     But  the  name 
Restored  no  image  of  the  cherish'd  form 
So  long  beloved.     I  should  have  said  farewell. 
In  brokenness  of  heart, — but  up  he  rose 
And,  with  a  seerlike  majesty,  poured  forth 
His  holy  adjuration  to  the  God 
Who  o'er  life's  broken  wave  had  borne  his  bark 
Safe  toward  the  haven.     Deep  that  thrilling  prayer:}: 
Sank  down  into  my  bosom,  like  a  spring 
Of  comfort  and  of  joy. 

•  His  "lofty  form,  unbent  by  time,"  was  remarkable, 
j  His  memory  of  all,  save  his  religion,  was  gone. 
i  His  prevailing  thoughts  were  all  devotional, 
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Deborah  Logan. 

I  cannot  presume  to  ofTer,  in  (his  place,  any  tliin^r  like  a  bio- 
grapliical  notice  of  this  eminent  lady,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  be 
my  slL'-idfasllVicnd,  and  to  whom  I  was  so  usefidly  indcbied  for  n)any 
faclij  of  the  olden  linies ;  but  it  seems  not  wholly  out  of  place  to 
set  her  name  in  close  connexion  with  her  nuich  esteemed  cousin, 
Charles  Thomson,  the  name  preceding;  besides,  Mrs.  Logan  was  a 
diligent  and  judicious  compiler  of  historical  events  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  had  received,  as  she  deserved,  the  appellation  of  "  the  female  his- 
torian of  the  colonial  times."  How  1  valued  and  appreciated  her 
character  and  memory  may  be  here  expressed  in  the  obitunry  which 
I  published  at  the  time  of  her  lamented  decease,  on  the  2d  February, 
1839,  in  the  iSth  year  of  her  age — to  wit : 

*'  Mrs.  Deborah  Logan,  the  refined,  the  enlightened  and  the  good, 
now  sleeps  in  death  !  She  died  at  the  family  seat,  at  Stenton,  near 
Germantown,  on  the  2d  instant,  in  the  78ih  year  of  her  age. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  person  descends  to  the  tomb,  leavingso  wide, 
so  deep  a  void.  Matured  and  fitted  as  she  was  for  eternity,  she  is, 
nevertlieless,  painfully  missed  from  the  circle  which  she  adorned:  a 
general  gloom  aHects  and  saddens  her  numerous  friends. 

"All  ranks  and  classes  among  us  know  something  of  her  peculiar 
excellence, — the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  as  well  as  the  cultivated  and 
refined.  Her  manners  possessed  a  peculiarly  winning  grace  and  ease, 
— strongly  expressive  of  benevolence  and  polished  politeness  com- 
bined. Her  ability  to  adapt  herself  to  all  circumstances,  and  to  all 
and  every  occasion  of  life, shone  in  her  actions  with  all  the  grace  and 
purity  of  Ci)ristian  love  and  gentleness,  for  she  was  deeply  imbued 
with  Christian  aU'ections  and  graces. 

"  To  love  such  a  lovely  woman  was  instinctive  in  all  who  ap- 
proached her — she  was  the  delight  of  the  young,  and  the  beloved  of 
the  aged.  Rarely  indeed  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  in  old 
age,  to  possess  so  many  points  of  attraction,  so  many  trails  of  love- 
liness and  goodness,  worthy  to  be  admired  in  life,  and  fondly  remem- 
bered in  death. 

"  That  she  was  of  a  superior  order  of  female  excellence  and  intelli- 
gence, may  be  inferred  from  her  fine  talent  as  a  composuisi,  Ijoth  in 
prose  and  verse.  Her  modesty  and  unwillingness  to  meet  the  public 
gaze  did  not  allow  her  to  come  before  the  world  in  her  proper  name  ; 
but  it  is  known  to  some  that  she  has  received  the  emphatic  name  of 
"  the  female  historian  of  Pennsylvania,"  as  due  to  her  for  the  large 
maiuiscript  collections  of  historical  papers  which  she  had  compiled 
and  elucidated  for  future  public  instruction.  She  delightfd  to  live  in 
the  memory  of  the  past,  and  her  mind  was  therefore  rich  in  imagery 
of  other  times — 

"  You  might  have  asked  her,  and  she  could  have  told 
How,  step  by  step,  her  native  place  threw  off 
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lis  niilo  colonial  vostnunis,  for  the  garb 

That  fitics  wi-nr. 

Aiui  she  could  jjivr  rtrilals  of  n  race 

IVow  rooinl  up  anil  pcrisiitd.     Many  a  <late 

Anil  Icijcntl,  sluinlxTs  in  lluil  auiplr  breast, 

\\'lurli  History  covclcil." 

Edward  Duffidd 

\Va.<  a  very  respectable  inliahiiaiit  of  IMiiladelphia — very  intelli- 
izeiu  as  a  reailinii  man  ;  and  as  a  wauli  and  clork  maker, at  llie  liead 
of  his  profession  in  the  city.  He  was  tlic  ])articniar  friend,  and, 
finally,  executor  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  made  the  first  medals  ever 
executed  in  the  province — such  as  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  at 
KiiiataniiiE^,  in  ITof),  by  Colonel  Armstrong,  (fcc. 

When  he  kept  his  shop  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Second  and 
Arch  streets,  he  used  to  be  so  annoyed  by  frequent  applications  of 
passing  persons  to  iniiuire  the  time  of  day — for  in  early  days  the  gen- 
\xy  only  carried  watches — that  he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  making 
a  clock  with  a  double  face,  so  as  to  show  north  and  south  at  once  ; 
and  projecting  ihis  out  from  the  second  story,  it  became  the  first 
standard  of  the  town.  That  same  olden  clock  is  the  same  now  in 
use  at  the  lower  Dublin  academy  ;  near  to  which  place  his  son  Ed- 
ward now  lives.  He  is  a  curious  preserver  of  the  relics  of  his  fa- 
ther's day. 

Lindley  Murray  ^ 

So  celebrated  for  his  English  Grammar  and  other  elementary  v.^orks 
on  English  education,  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth — born  in  the 
year  1745,  and  died  at  York,  in  England,  in  1826.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Robert  Murray,  who  established  in  New  York  the  mercantile 
liouses  of  Robert  and  John  Murray,  and  of  Murray  and  Sansom — 
houses  of  eminence  in  their  day.  Lindley  Murray  studied  law  in 
New  York,  in  the  same  office  with  John  Jay.  He  afterwards  went 
into  mercantile  business  there,  but  on  accountof  his  declining  health, 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  strain  in  springing  across  Burling's 
slip — a  great  distance — he  went  to  England  and  settled  at  York,  at 
the  place  called  Holdgate,  where  he  died,  full  of  years  and  in  love 
with  God  and  man.  His  mother,  who  was  Mary  Lindley,  was  also 
born  in  Philadelphia — was  the  same  lady  who  so  ingeniously  and 
patriotically  entertained  General  Howe  and  his  staff  at  her  mansion 
after  their  landing  at  Kip's  bay,  near  New  York — thus  giving  to 
General  Putnam,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  caught  in  New 
York,  the  chance  of  trettinjr  off  with  his  command  of  3000  men  and 
their  stores.  The  fact  is  admitted  by  Stedman,  in  his  History  of  the 
War — himself  a  British  officer  and  a  native  of  Philadelphia. 
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Benjamin  West. 

Our  distinguished  countryman  from  Chester  county,  when  he  was 
yet  a  lad  without  reputation,  boarded,  when  in  Piiiladdphia,  at  a 
house  (now  down)  in  Strawberry  alley.  To  indulge  his  favourite 
passion  for  the  pencil,  he  painted  in  that  house,  while  there,  two  pic- 
tures upon  the  two  large  cedar  panels — usual  in  old  houses — over  the 
nianiel-picces.  One  of  them  was  a  sea  piece.  There  they  remained, 
smoked  and  neglected,  until  the  year  1825,  when  Thomas  Rogers, 
the  proprietor,  had  them  taken  out  and  cleansed,  and  since  they  have 
been  given  to  the  hospital,  to  show,  by  way  of  contrast  to  hisfmished 
production  of  Christ  healing  the  sick.  Sanmel  11.  Wood  told  me 
that  Benjamin  West  bid  him  to  seek  out  and  preserve  those  early  ef 
forts  of  his  mind. 

William  Rush. 

Few  citizens  of  Philadelphia  are  more  deserving  of  commendation 
for  their  excellence  in  their  profession  than  this  gentleman,  as  a  ship 
carver.  In  his  skill  in  his  art  he  surpasses  any  other  American,  and 
probably  any  other  ship  carver  in  the  world  !  He  gives  more  grace 
and  character  to  his  figures  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  wooden 
designs.  He  ought  to  have  been  encouraged  to  leave  specimens  of  his 
best  skill  for  posterity,  by  receiving  an  order  to  that  elfect  from  some 
of  the  learned  societies.  I  have  heard  him  say  his  genius  would  be 
most  displayed  in  carving  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  human  face 
— the  negro,  the  American  Indian,  and  the  white  man.  The  con- 
tour or  profile  of  these  run  diametrically  opposite  ;  because  the  fea- 
tures of  a  white  man,  which  stand  in  relief,  all  proceed  from  a  per- 
fect perpendicular  line,  thus  |  .  A  negro's  has  a  projecting  forehead 
and  h'ps,  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  Indian,  thus  ( ;  but  an 
Indian's,  thus  ^.* 

I  made  it  my  business  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rush,  be- 
cause I  have  admired  his  remarkable  talents.  He  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia; his  father  was  a  ship  carpenter.  From  his  youth  he 
was  fond  of  ships,  and  used,  when  a  boy,  to  pass  his  time  in  the 
garret  in  cutting  out  ships  from  blocks  of  wood,  and  to  exer- 
cise himself  in  drawing  figures  in  chalk  and  paints.  When  of 
a  proper  age  he  followed  his  inclination  in  engaging  his  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship with  Edward  Cutbush,  from  London,  the  then  ])est  car- 
ver of  his  day.  He  was  a  man  of  spirited  execution,  but  iidiarmo- 
nious  proportions.  Walking  attitudes  were  then  uid^nown  ;  but  all 
rested  astride  the  cutwater.  Wiien  Rush  first  saw,  on  a  foreign  ves- 
sel, a  walking  figure,  he  instantly  conceived  the  design  of  more  taste- 
ful and  graceful  figures  than  had  been  before  executed.  He  instantly 

•  To  these  might  be  added  the  features  of  a  Jew,  if  an  artist  could  express  them. 
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suqia-woil  liis  masliM  ;  ami  liavini;  once  (»i)0iu'il  his  luiiul  to  the  coii- 
toinplaiion  and  siiuly  of  siirli  aliiludcs  and  llLjures  as  he  sow  in  na- 
ture. h«'  was  viTV  f^oon  rnahh'ii  t()snr|)asy  all  his  foiniiT  perfoiniaiiccs. 
TIhmi  Ins  fiLrnn's  hi'^^an  to  rxcile  adniiralion  in  foitMf^n  ports.  'J'hc 
fiijnn'  of  (he  "  Indian  'riadcr"  to  tho  ship  \N'illiani  ]*i'nn  (the 'iVadrr 
was  dios^sfd  in  Indian  haiiilinicnls)  rxcilcd  i^ica)  ohscrvalion  in 
l,i>ndon.  Tin*  ('aiV(Ms  \\\viv  wouM  come  in  boats  and  lay  n»!ar  the 
ship,  anil  skcirh  dcsiirns  iVoni  il.  TIk'V  even  came  lo  take  casts,  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  from  the  head.  This  was  dirertly  afliM  the  R(;volu- 
tion,  wht-n  she  was  connnamlcd  i)y  ( 'a])tain  Josiah.  When  ho  carved 
a  river  ijoil  as  the  fiijurc  for  the  shij)  (lani^es,  the  Hindoos  came  off 
in  nnmerons  boats  to  pay  their  admiration  and  perhaps  reverence  to 
the  various  emblems  in  the  trail  of  the  imac^e.  On  one  occasion,  the 
house  of  Nicklin  and  (JriHeth  aclnally  had  orders  from  England,  to 
llnsh.  (nearly  forty  years  aijo,)  lo  carve  two  lignres  for  two  ships 
building  there.  One  was  a  female  jiersonation  of  commerce.  The 
dnti(\s  in  that  case  cost  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the  images  them- 
selves! A  fine  Indian  figure,  in  Rush's  best  style,  might  be  pre- 
served in  some  public  edifice  for  many  centuries  to  come;  even  as 
lie  carved  the  full  statue  of  Washington  for  the  Academy  of  Arts — 
making  the  figure  hollow  in  the  trunk  and  limbs,  to  add  to  its  du- 
rability. 

Isaac  Hunt,  Esq. 

This  gentleman  was  the  author  of  many  poetic  squibs  against 
Dove  and  his  party  ;  they  W'ere  often  affixed  to  caricatures.  This 
Hunt,  a  Philadelphian,  was  educated  a  lawyer,  and  proving  a  strong 
loyalist  at  the  Revolution,  he  was  carted  round  the  city  to  be  tarred 
and  feathered  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Kearsley.  He  then  fled  to 
England,  and  became  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  present  celebrated  Leigh  Hunt,  on  the  side  of 
the  Radicals  in  England,  So  difTerenl  do  father  and  son  sometimes 
^valk  I     One  of  Hunt's  satires  thus  spoke  of  Dove,  to  w^it : 

"See  Lilliput,  in  beehive  wig, 
A  most  abandon'd  sinner! 
Would  vote  for  boar,  or  sow,  or  pig, 
To  gain  thereby  a  dinner." 

James  Pcllar  Malcom^  F.  S.  A. 

An  artist  of  celebrity  in  England,  who  died  there  about  the  year 
ISlo,  was  born  of  the  Pellar  family,  of  Solesbury  township,  Bucks 
county.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  his  mother,  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
secute iiis  studies  in  England,  sold  her  patrimonial  estate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware.  The  ancestor  of  the  family,  James  Pellar,  was  a 
Friend,  who  came  out  with  Penn.  In  1689,  he  built  his  house 
here,  which  remained  in  the  family  till  sold  out  and  taken  down  in 
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1793.  Mr.  Malcom  appears  to  have  visiled  ihis  coun(ry  in  1806, 
and  to  have  been  n)uch  i^ralified  in  fitjdinj^  nunierous  rich  farmers  of 
llie  name  of  Pellar,  members  of  ihe  Society  of  Friends — "  descend- 
ants (he  says)  of  original  seilK;rs — f/ic  old  CastUians  of  the  place." 
A  pre-eminence  we  are  ever  willing  to  accord  to  all  families  of  ori- 
ginal seiilers.  Thus  constituting  such,  by  courtesy  and  respect,  the 
proper y;/////w('.<f  of  our  countiy.  Particulars  concerning  him  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  vol.  ho — year  1815.  Much  con- 
cerning old  Jan)es  Pellar,  of  Solesbury,  Bucks  county,  as  given  by 
my  aged  friend,  Samuel  Preston,  Esq.,  as  his  recollections  of  him,  is 
given  at  some  length  in  my  MS.  Annals,  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  p.  491.  He  is  there  described  as  of  great  natural  genius, 
a  wit — fond  of  poetry,  and  sub-surveyor. 

Andrew   Wallace. 

There  is  now  alive,  (March,  1833,)  in  Chester  county,  near  West 
Chester,  Andrew  Wallace,  in  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  year  of 
his  age — a  pensioner  of  the  United  States, — has  a  wife  and  two 
chiklren — his  youngest  about  fifteen  years  of  age  !  Retains  a  fine  in- 
telligent coimtenance,  and  is  in  full  possession  of  his  facvdties — his 
body  shakes  with  paralysis.  He  was  born  at  Inverness,  in  Scotland, 
14th  March,  1730.  Was  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  on  the  side  of 
the  Stuarts.  He  came  to  America  in  1752;  joined  soon  after  Cap- 
tain Hamium's  company  at  Chester,  as  a  sergeant,  in  the  French 
war;  was  with  Forbes'  division  at  the  time  of  Brad  dock's  defeat. 
At  the  Revolutionary  war,  joined  Colonel  Anthony  Wayne's  4th  re- 
giment, and  served  in  it  through  all  the  war ;  was  in  many  of 
our  battles,  and  was  one  who  escaped  at  the  Paoli  massacre ;  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  Forlorn  Hope,  at  Stony  Point,  and  finally,  at  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis.  In  1791,  he  served  with  Captain  Doyle, 
in  St.  Clair's  defeat  by  the  Indians ;  was  finally  discharged  as  dis- 
abled, at  the  age  of  ci<rlUij,  at  xN'ew  Orleans,  in  1812,  from  the  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Cushing.  He  always  had  a  bias  for  military  life; 
never  sought  a  place  above  a  sergeant.  Wonderful  that  such  a  man 
should  have  so  long  survived  "  the  haps  and  ills  of  life."  Charles 
Miner  described  him  to  me,  as  a  man  he  nmch  desired  me  to  seel 
There  has  been  made  a  likeness  of  him  in  Philadelphia. 

William  Butler, 

Another  aged  wonder  I  visited  at  Philadelphia,  at  his  son's  house 
in  south  Ninth  street,  below  Locust  street,  aged  103-4  years;  he 
being  born  in  Merion,  on  the  I5ih  February,  1730,  at  the  Gulf;  he 
died  in  May,  183S,  in  his  108th  year.  Butler's  father  died  at  89 
years;  had  in  his  Slth  year  worked  fifteen  days  in  harvesting.  My 
visit  to  him  wiis  on  the  14ih  May,  1833;  he  had  been  rambling 
about  the  city,  a  walk  of  two  miles,  out  and  in!     At  my  salutation 
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of,  '^  JSir,  lu)\v  tlo  you  ilo,  ihis  warm  day?"  "  Do,  sir!"  he  rojilicd, 
"  why  lilt  a  youiij;  man  !  I  have  been  walkin<:f  uj)  one  street  and 
down  antitht-r,  lookins;  about,  for  st  nral  /lours,  visitinjj;'  where  I 
chose."  All  ihis  he  s|)ok(^  with  stronrj^,  full  utterance,  and  with  a 
lively,  t;ooilnatuieil  cheerfidness.  He  had  no  aches,  no  pains,  to 
nnnoy  him  ;  ate  well ;  his  iiair  but  half  j^ray  ;  a  man  of  middle 
ii4ature  and  weight  ;  i>ne  eye  seemiui^ly  blind  and  covered  with  |j^recn 
silk,  and  the  other  small,  and  of  defective  vision.  He;  had  souk;  lime 
before  a  paralytic  alfection,  whicii  now  caused  some  trenudous  mo- 
tions to  his  head  occasionally.  AVhen  a  young  man,  of  about,  twenty- 
four  yeai"s  of  age,  he  became  a  provincial  in  the  Pennsylvania  Greens; 
was  with  them  at  Hraddock's  defeat;  well  rcmeml)ered  Washington's 
services  there.  At  one  time  he  made  several  voyages  to  sea:  when 
on  shore,  he  worked  as  a  ship-carpenter.  He  joined  Gen.  Wayne 
in  the  Kcvolmion,  ami  served  till  he  saw  Cornwallis  surrender  at 
Vorktown.  He  seemeil  to  i)ave  full  recollection  of  Governor  James 
Hamilton,  who  was  governor  from  1748  to  '54;  spoke  also  of  Go- 
vernor Morris  and  Governor  Denny,  who  were  here  in  1754  and  '56. 

General  Washington, 

While  lie  lived  in  Philadelphia,  as  President,  had  his  formal 
hvec  visits  every  two  weeks,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  were  under- 
stood by  himself,  to  be  as  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and  not 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  therefore  not  to  be  seen  by  any  and 
every  body,  but  required  that  every^  one  should  be  introduced  by  his 
secretary,  or  b}'  some  gentlemen  whom  he  knew  himself.  The  place 
of  reception  was  the  dining  room  in  the  rear — a  room  of  about  30 
feet  in  length.  Mrs.  Washington  received  her  visiters  in  the  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  from  front  to  rear. 

At  3  o'clock  the  visiter  was  introduced  to  this  dining  room,  from 
which  all  scats  had  been  removed  for  the  time.  On  entering,  he  saw 
the  tall  manly  figure  of  Washington,  clad  in  black  silk  velvet,  his  hair 
in  full  dress ;  powdered  and  gathered  behind  in  a  large  silk  bag ; 
yellow  gloves  on  his  hands,  holding  a  cocked  hat  with  a  black  cock- 
ade in  it,  and  the  edges  adorned  with  a  black  feather  about  an  inch 
deep.  He  wore  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  and  a  long  sword.  He 
stood  always  in  front  of  the  fire  place,  with  his  face  towards  the  door 
of  entrance.  The  visiter  was  conducted  to  him,  and  his  name  dis- 
tinctly announced.  He  received  his  visiter  with  a  dignified  bow,  in 
a  manner  avoiding  to  shake  hands, — even  with  best  friends.  As 
visiters  came  they  formed  a  circle  round  the  room ;  and  at  a  quarter 
past  three  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  circle  was  formed  for  that 
day.  He  then  began  on  the  right,  and  spake  to  each  visiter,  calling 
him  by  name,  and  exchanging  a  few  words.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  circuit,  he  resumed  his  first  position,  and  the  visiters  ap- 
proaching him  in  succession,  bowed  and  retired.     By  4  o'clock  this 
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ceremony  was  over.     These  facts  have  been  learned  in  general  from 
llie  roininisconces  of  Gen.  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Washington's  Icvccs  were  every  Friday  evening,  at  which 
occasion  the  General  was  always  present.  It  was  an  occasion  for 
emulous  and  aspiring  belles  to  essay  to  win  his  attention  ;  but  he  wa.s 
never  familiar ;  his  countenance  uniformly,  even  there,  preserved  its 
habitual  gravity.  A  lady  of  his  family  said  it  was  his  habit  also 
wheti  without  company;  and  that  she  only  remembered  him  to  have 
once  made  a  hearty  laugh  in  a  narrative  and  incident  in  which  she 
was  a  party.  The  truth  was,  his  deportment  was  unavoidably  grave 
— it  was  sobriety — stopping  short  of  sadness.  His  presence  inspired 
a  veneration  and  a  feeling  of  awe,  rarely  experienced  in  the  presence 
of  any  man.  His  mode  of  speaking  was  slow  and  deliberate  ;  not 
as  thougli  he  was  in  search  of  fine  words,  but  that  he  might  utter 
those  only  adapted  to  his  purposes. 

Having  by  one  means  or  other  picked  up  a  few  scraps  concerning 
this  great  man,  I  will  at  least  gratify  myself  by  their  record  and  pre- 
servation, to  wit : 

Governeur  ]\Iorris,  at  Philadelphia,  once  made  a  bet  that  he  could 
treat  Gen.  'SVi\s\\mg\.ox\  familiarly.  He  undertook  it  at  the  dinner  table, 
by  taking  occasion  to  pat  the  General  on  the  shoulder  and  say,  "  old 
gendeman  do  you  believe  that  ?"  The  silent  look  of  Washington  made 
him  feel  the  repulse  in  the  presence  of  the  betters.  At  Alexandria, 
on  occasion  of  Washington's  dining  there  as  a  farmer  among  farm- 
ers, it  was  agreed  before  hand  not  to  rise  on  his  entrance,  but  they 
all  rose  involuntarily.  These  facts  were  told  to  me  by  Dr.  Thomas 
C  James,  who  had  it  from  persons  present. 

The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  when  he  resided  at  Northumberland 
town,  in  Pennsylvania,  speaking  of  Gen.  Washington,  said  that  he 
heard  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  then  a  member  of  the  English 
parliament,  say,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  world. 

The  late  Isaac  Potts,  well  known  for  his  good  sense,  hospi- 
tality and  urbanity,  who  resided  at  the  Valley  Forge,  near  Schuyl- 
kill river,  a  preacher  to  Friends,  and  with  whom  my  infonnant  spent 
a  few  days  in  March,  1788,  informed  him  that  at  the  time  our 
army  was  encamped  there,  he  one  day  took  a  walk  up  Valley 
Creek,  and  not  far  from  his  dam  he  heard  a  solemn  voice,  and  walk- 
ed quietly  towards  it,  he  observed  Gen.  Washington's  horse  tied 
to  a  small  sapling,  and  in  a  thicket  he  saw  the  General  on  his 
knees,  praying  most  fervently.  He  halted,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
turb him  at  his  devotions,  and  as  the  General  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 
he  could  only  now  and  then  understand  a  word,  but  not  enougli  to 
connect  what  he  said,  but  he  saw  the  tears  flowing  copiously  down 
his  cheeks. 

He  retired  quietly  and  unobserved.  Mr.  Potts  informed  him  he 
was  very  nnich  surprised,  and  considerably  agitated,  and  on  return- 
ing to  his  house,  the  moment  he  entered  the  room  where  his  wife 
was  sittuig,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  upon  her  inquiring  the  cause,  he 
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iufonnod  lirr  wlial  ii«-  Iwul  mth,  adtliiiij,  ilial  if  llicio  was  any  one 
oil  (Ins  caiili  that  the  L«>itl  wiil  libl«n  to,  it  io  (J«*or<rc  VVasliinufloM  ; — 
iliat  now.  Iif  had  or  ft  ft  a  prtsvutiintnl,  thai  unilor  siuh  a  coni- 
nianih-r,  ihfio  ronlil  he  no  (lonl»t  of  onr  rvcninally  cslahhshinj;  our 
intlrpciiilfiKo,  and  that  (Jod  in  liis  provichncc  had  wilh'il  it  to  h(>  s-o. 
This  l)<>  told  my  inloiniant  ni  the  |)H'Sfncr  of  his  amiable  family,  and 
ihonirh  som«;  yracs  had  inlcrviMM'd,  In;  was  mmh  ai^nlalcil, — tliere 
wns  sunu'thitii;  in  his  manner  of  relalinjif  it,  and  ex|)aliaiinjj  on  llic 
Cieneral's  morals,  and  itiln  r  ^ood  i|ualiiics,  that  uil  present  were  ia 
tears. 

I  have  the  hair  of  Wiushinu^lon  in  a  tjold  lo(k<'l,  whieh  is  ond)eI- 
lish«>d  wiUi  \\  ashinirton  a(  the  hailie  of  Trenton,  it  consists  of  two 
narcels  ;  the  principal  body  was  cut  oil*  in  17Sl,by  Martin  Perrie, 
Ins  hairdresser,  and  was  ijiven  to  me  in  ISliO,  by  his  son  John,  in 
I'hiladelphia.  Tiie  small  ciirle  of  two  long  gray  hairs,  tied  together 
by  a  silk  thtead,wa3  a  part  of  that  preserved  by  Gen.  Millhn,  and  was 
given  to  me  in  1^28,  by  .Samuel  Chew,  Esq. 

I  have  also  a  button  taken  olFof  Gen.  VVasl)inglon's  military  coat, 
received  from  P.  A.  Hi  own,  Es(i.,  in  1834.  It  was  taken  o\\  the  coat 
in  180'2.  by  Mr.  Fields,  a  portrait  painter,  in  (he  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  on  his  coat  of  the  22d  Regiment,  and  is  so  marked. 

NVlien  Congress  agreed  by  law  to  rest  at  Philadelphia  ten  years, 
llie  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  a  large  edifice  for  Gen.  Wash- 
ington as  President,  in  .South  Ninth  street,  (the  site  of  present  Uni- 
versity,) but  the  President,  when  he  saw  it,  would  not  occupy  it,  be- 
cause of  the  great  expense  to  furnish  it  at  his  own  cost ;  for  then  the 
nation  never  thought  of  that  charge  to  their  account.  His  dinner 
parlies  were  given  every  Thursday  at  four  o'clock  precisely,  never 
waiii/irr  for  any  guests ;  his  company  usually  a.ssembled  1.5  to  20  mi- 
nutes before  dinner  in  (he  drawing  room.  He  always  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  black,  sword  by  his  side,  and  hair  powdered.  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton often,  but  not  always,  dined  with  the  company ;  and  if  tliere 
were  ladies  present,  (hey  sat  on  each  side  of  her.  Mr.  Lear,  his 
private  secretary,  sat  at  (he  foot  of  the  table,  and  was  expected  (o  be 
specially  attentive  to  all  the  guests.  The  President  himself,  sat  half 
way  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  on  that  side  which 
would  place  Mrs.  Washington,  though  distant  from  him,  on  his  right 
hand.  He  always  asked  a  blessing  at  his  own  table,  and  in  a  stand- 
ing posture.  If  a  clerg}^nian  was  present  he  asked  him  to  do  it.  The 
dishes  were  always  without  covers;  a  small  roll  of  bread  enclosed  in 
a  napkin  was  on  the  side  of  each  plate.  The  President  generally 
dined  on  one  dish,  and  that  of  a  very  simple  kind.  He  avoided  the 
first  or  second  course,  as  "  too  rich  for  me  I"  He  had  a  silver  pint 
cup  or  mug  of  beer  placed  by  his  plate,  of  which  he  drank  ;  he  took 
but  one  glass  of  wine  at  dinner,  and  commonly  ofic  after.  He  then 
retired,  (the  ladies  having  gone  a  little  before)  leaving  his  secretary  to 
tarr}-  with  the  wine-bibbers,  while  they  might  further  remain.  There 
were  placed  upon  his  table,  as  ornaments,  sundrj^  alabaster  mytholo- 
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giral  fifjmes  of  about  (wo  feet  \\\'Jf\i.  The  centre  of  the  tabic  con- 
tiiineil  (ive  or  six  larj^e  silver  or  plaied  waiters.  The  table  itself  was 
of  an  oval  shape ;  uL  the  end  were  also  some  silver  waiters  of  an 
oval  form. 

It  wiLS  the  habit  of  Gen.  Washiiiirton  to  go  every  day  at  12  o'clock 
to  set  his  watch  at  Clark's  standard,  south-east  corner  of  Front  and 
High  streets.  There  all  the  porters  took  off  their  hats  and  stood  un- 
covered, till  he  turned  and  went  back  again.  He  always  bowed  to 
such  saluialion,  and  lifted  his  hat  in  turn. 

It  was  a  singular  thing  in  the  death  of  this  great  man,  that  he  died 
in  the  last  hour,  last  daij  of  the  ircck,  last  month  of  the  year,  and 
last  year  of  the  century,  viz.: — Saturday  night  at  12  o'clock,  De- 
cember, 1799. 

In  Dec.  1837,  the  remains  of  this  great  father  of  our  nation,  after 
a  slumber  of  38  years,  were  once  moie  exposed  "  to  be  seen  of  men," 
by  the  circumstance  of  placing  his  body  once  and  forever  within  the 
Sarcophagus  of  marble,  made  and  presented  by  Mr.  Struthers  of 
Philadelphia.  The  bod^^  as  Mr.  S.  related,  was  still  in  wonderful 
preservation  ;  the  high  pale  brow  wore  a  calm  and  serene  expression, 
and  the  lips  pressed  together,  had  a  grave  and  solemn  smile.  A  piece 
of  his  coHin  has  been  given  to  me  by  a  lady. 

The  New  York  Mirror,  of  May  1834,  has  a  couple  of  columns 
of  well  told  tales,  showing  that  VVashington  once  got  benighted  in  a 
town  near  the  Hudson  and  the  Highlands,  and  sought  a  shelter  in  a 
poor  man's  house,  and  that  they  heard  \\\m  pray,  at  length,  for  him- 
self and  his  country.  The  account  adds,  the  family  retain  with  fond 
regard  a  token  which  he  left.  The  difficulty  in  this  story  is,  that 
names  and  places  are  avoided.    It  ought  not  to  have  been  so,  if  true. 

Gen.  Sullivan,  in  his  late  publication,  states  that  it  was  considered, 
by  all  his  military  family,  that  he  had  a  time  every  day,  set  apart  for 
retirement  and  devotion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Morristown,  has  de- 
clared that  he  administered  the  communion  to  Gen.  Washington,  by 
his  rer/ucst,  while  he  was  there,  in  command  of  the  American  arniy, 
— at  the  public  table. 

Gen.  Washington  was  born  on  a  plantation  called  Wakefield,  lying 
on  Pope's  creek,  in  Westmoreland  count}',  Va.  The  house  was 
about  300  yards  from  the  creek,  at  half  a  mile  from  ii.s  entrance  into 
the  Potomac.  The  mansion  was  long  since  in  ruins;  but  in  1816, 
W.  Custis  and  S.  Lewis  went  there  and  gathered  from  the  remains 
a  pedestal,  and  they  placed  on  the  top  an  inscribed  stone  which  they 
took  with  them,  bearing  the  words,  "  Here,  the  22nd.  Fel).,  1732, 
Washington  was  born."  The  situation  of  this,  his  solum  naiale,  is 
said  to  be  verdant  and  beautiful,  and  might  be  readily  visited  by 
steamboat  parlies,  laying  in  the  Potomac.  The  place  now  belongs 
to  John  Gray,  Esq. 

Washington's  coach  was  presented  to  him,  it  is  said,  by  Louis  XVI., 
King  of  France,  as  a  mark  of  personal  esteem  and  regard.     Others 
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Ikivo.  saiil  it  hail  Wv.w  bu)ugl»(  out  for  ilio.  lalo  (iovcnior  IVmi.  It  u  juj 
ireain  i-oK)riil.  szlobular  in  iis  slia|)o,  Jiiul  capacious  within;  oiiia- 
inciiU'ii  in  (h(>  French  .slyh",  with  (-'uj)iils  sui)|)or(in<;  fcsloons,  and 
wrcailis  I'f  llowcrs,  cinhUnialically  arran^:cil  aloui;  the  panncl  w uric  ; 
ihf  ri:,Mn<'s  anil  llowcrs  hcanliliiily  covrrcd  with  line  i;lius.s,  very  white 
and  liaz/linij  to  the  eye  nl"  youlh  and  sinipiicity  in  such  matters.  It 
woii  drawn  soniolinies  by  four,  but  in  connnon  by  two,  very  eiei^ant 
Vir^^inia  bays,  with  lonj;  switch  tails,  and  splendid  harness,  and  driven 
by  u  (u-rnian,  tall  and  muscular,  possei?sing  an  aiiucline  nose ;  he 
wore  a  cocked  hat,  square  to  the  front,  seemingly,  in  innlation  of  his 
piincipal,  but  thrown  a  little  back  u|)on  his  lonji;  cue,  and  j)resenling 
to  the  memory  a  figure  not  imlike  the  one  of  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
u)H)n  the  sign  in  Race  street :  he  exhibited  an  im])orlant  air,  and  was 
eviilently  proud  of  his  charge.  On  the  death  of  Washington,  this 
coach  found  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  after  the  purchase  of  liouisiana, 
and  there  being  foimd  at  a  plantation  in  the  lime  of  Packenham's 
invasion,  got  riddled  with  shot  and  destroyed.  The  chief  of  its  iron 
work  h;u5  since  been  used  in  the  palisade  to  II.  Milne's  grave. 

On  Sunday  mornings,  at  the  gate  of  Christ  Church,  the  appearance 
of  this  coach,  awaiting  the  breaking  up  of  the  service,  never  failed  in 
drawing  a  crowd  of  persons,  eager,  when  he  came  forth,  for  another 
view  of  this  uoblnnan  of  nature — and  stamping  with  their  feet  in 
freezing  weather  ujk)!!  the  pavement  to  keep  them  warm  the  while. 
The  indistinct  sounds  of  the  concluding  voluntary  upon  the  organ 
within  was  no  sooner  heard  by  them  than  the  press  became  formida- 
ble, considering  the  place  and  the  da}\  During  the  slow  movement 
of  the  dense  crowd  of  worshippers  issuing  from  the  opened  door,  and 
the  increased  volume  of  sound  from  the  organ,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  stranger  visiting  the  city,  and  straining  his  vision  to  behold  the 
General  for  the  first  time,  to  inquire  of  his  jostled  neighbour — which 
is  he  ?  There  could  be  no  mistake  in  this  matter,  Washington  was 
to  be  known  at  once. 

His  noble  height  and  commanding  air,  his  person  enveloped,  in 
what  was  not  very  common  in  those  days,  a  rich  blue  Spanish  cloak, 
faced  with  red  silk  velvet,  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder ;  his  easy 
unconstrained  movement;  his  inimitable  expression  of  countenance, 
on  such  occasions  beaming  with  mild  dignity  and  beneficence  com- 
bined ;  his  patient  demeanour  in  the  crowd,  emerging  from  it,  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  like  the  bright  silvery  moon,  at  night,  from  the 
edge  of  a  dark  cloud  ;  his  gentle  bendings  of  the  neck,  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  parentally,  and  expressive  of  delighted  feelings  on  his 
part:  these,  with  the  appearance  of  the  awed,  and  charmed,  and 
silent  crowd  of  spectators,  gently  falling  back,  on  each  side,  as  he 
approaclied,  unequivocally  announced  to  the  gazing  stranger,  as  with 
the  voice  of  one  "trumpet  tongued'' — behold  the  man! 

One  day  in  summer,  passing  up  Market  street  on  a  message,  the 
reminiscent  wi\s  struck  widi  the  novel  spectacle  of  this  splendid  coach, 
with  s^j>  elegant  bays  attached,  postilions  and  outrider  in  livery,  in 
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waiting  at  (he  President's  door,  and  aliliougli  charged  to  make  haste 
back,  \v;i3  deterniined  to  see  the  end  of  it.  Presently  the  door 
opened,  when  the  "  behehl  of  all  beholders,"  in  a  suit  of  dark  silk 
velvet  of  the  old  cut,  silver  or  steel  hiked  small  sword  at  left  side, 
hair  full  powdered,  black  silk  rose  and  bag,  accompanied  by  "  Lady 
Washington,"  also  in  full  dress,  appeared  standing  upon  the  marble 
steps — presenting  her  his  hand  he  led  her  down  to  the  coach,  with 
that  ease  and  grace  peculiar  to  him  in  every  thing,  and  as  remem- 
bered, with  the  attentive  assiduity  of  an  ardent  youtliful  lover; — hav- 
ing also  handed  in  a  young  lady,  and  the  door  clapped  to,  Fritz,  the 
coachman,  gave  a  rustling  llourish  with  his  lash,  which  produced  a 
plunging  motion  in  the  leading  horses,  reined  in  by  the  postilions, 
and  striking  flakes  of  fire  between  their  heels  and  the  pebbles  be- 
neath— when 

"Crack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels. 
As  though  High  street  were  mad." 

The  President's  house,  of  whicli  I  give  a  picture  in  this  work, 
came  in  time  to  be  occupied  the  one  half  as  a  boarding  house,  and  the 
other  half  as  a  confectionery  ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  considered  as 
the  only  house,  obtainable  in  the  city,  suitable  for  the  residence 
of  General  George  Washington,  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  stood  on  High  street,  one  door  east  from  the  south-east 
corner  of  Sixth  street. 

John  Fitch. 

Among  the  wonderful  things  of  this  wonderful  age,  must  be  men- 
tioned the  oblivious  neglect  of  this  extraordinary  man!  The  only 
parallel  case  among  us  has  been  the  long  oblivion  resting  upon  the 
name  and  fame  of  Godfrey.  Scarcely  any  seem  to  have  ac- 
quainted themselves  with  the  individual  history  of  Mr.  Fitch.  They 
only  seem  to  know  him,  as  being  like  '^  the  man  who  the  longitude 
niissed  oii'^ — and  as  him,  id  ho  failed  io  make  hif  profits  out  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  steamboat!  The  fame,  and  the  rewards,  have  fallen 
into  later  hands  : — not  unlike  the  labours  of  the  late  Captain  Edmund 
Fanning,  who  first  suggested  and  urged  all  the  measures,  means  and 
benefits,  for  an  exploration  of  the  polar  regions  of  the  South  Pole, 
whilst  other  names  and  persons  are  likely  to  engross  the  glory. 

"  There  are  insects  that  prey 
On  the  brains  of  the  Elk,  till  his  very  last  sicjh  ; 
Oh,  Genius!  thy  patrons,  more  cruel  than  they, 
First/eed  on  thy  brains,  and  then  leave  thee  to  die!" 

Finding  that  none — so  far,  will  interest  themselves  to  exalt,  or 
preserve  the  name  and  merits  of  "  poor  John  Fitch,"  as  he  feelingly 
called  himself,  I  shall  herein  endeavour  to  set  down  sundry  farts  be- 
longing to  his  personal  history.  He  went  astray  in  the  opinion  of 
many  in  his  religious  faith  ;  but  so  far  as  wc  know,  he  lived  cor- 
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rectiv  ;  ami  in  jjoivral  romlwcl  was  much  ImMIci"  iIi;im  many  wlio 
have  pisitT  lln'<)ri«*-S  lo  hilp  iluMr  aolioiia  and  morals. 

'riif  aiircslois  of  Julm  l"'iloli — for  lu'  liail  rosjtcclahlc  aiircslors — 
Willi  a  vcllimi  of  jxHliiiU'c  and  a  coat  of  arms,  wcw  oiiirinally  .Saxon, 
1111(1  ••miijralcil  \.o  FiS.sfX,  in  lliiirlaml  ;  fiom  lli<'nci>,  llu-y  wnit  out  lo 
\N  iiiiisor,  t'oniu'itiiiil  ;  wlicrf  iiis  jricat  oiandfallicr  pnrcliascd  om;- 
iwenliclli  of  llio  oriiiinal  sctilrmcnt,  and  Icfl  it  (o  llirct;  sons — Josej)!), 
Nailianiol,  ami  Samuel. 

Jolui  Fiti-li,  tln^  invonior,  was  born  on  (lie  line,  between  Hartford 
niul  Windsor,  on  the  21st  January,  1713.  He  served  his  time,  after 
hr  Wits  eiijhtccn  yrars  of  aj;;<',  at  rlorkniakiiifj^,  with  |{en)amiii 
Clu-aney,  in  Ihisl  \Vimlsor.  He  had  two  brothers,  namely,  Joseph 
and  Auixustus,  and  three  sisters,  .Sarah,  Anne,  and  (Mdoe.  He  said 
of  hiiusrlf,  that  "  take  him  all  and  all,  he  was  the  most  sinjriilar  man 
of  his  aiie, — he  having  the  winds  ami  tin;  fates  ai^ainst  him  through 
all  his  life  !"  He  met  with  harsh  treatment  in  early  life  from  several, 
and  especially  from  an  elder  brother  with  whom  he  lived — (his  "good 
mother,''  Sarah  Shaler,  having  died  when  he  was  only  four  years  of 
age,)  and  he  embraced  infidel  opinions  when  he  was  but  seventeen 
years  of  age — superinduced,  as  he  himself  thought,  by  some  certain 
slights  inflicted  upon  him  about  the  building  of  a  certain  meeting 
house  in  his  neighl)ourhood.  He  was  in  his  earliest  youth  fond  of 
hooks  and  study,  which  he  probably  iidierited  from  his  father,  John 
Filch — (^the  son  of  Joseph,)  "who  liaci  a  genius  for  astronomy,  ma- 
ihematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  was  a  truly  honest  and  good 
man."'' 

John  Fitch,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  married  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  to  Lucy  Roberts,  his  elder,  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber, ITfiT.and  had  a  son,  born  the  3d  Novend)er,  1768;  but  he  only 
hved  with  his  wife,  with  whom  he  dwelt  in  continual  dissatisfaction, 
until  the  ISih  January,  1769;  when,  as  he  says  in  his  MS.  book, he 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  so  left  his  home,  to  seek  more  con- 
tentment in  Trenton,  ?s.  J.  Tliere  he  remained  and  pursued  the 
business  of  a  silversmith  and  the  repairing  of  clocks,  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  war — when  he  estimated  his  property 
accpiired  to  be  worth  .^"800.  He  then  took  to  gunsmithing  for  fur- 
thering on  the  war;  employed  twenty  hands  at  it,  until  the  entry  of 
the  British,  when  they  destroyed  his  tools  and  furniture.  He  tlien 
lied  info  Bucks  county,  to  the  house  of  John  Mitchell,  in  Atflebo- 
rough,  and  afterwards  went  to  Charles  Garrison's,  in  Westminster 
township.  While  there,  his  4000  dollars  in  continental  money  de- 
preciated to  100  dollars.  After  this,  he  went  to  the  west  in  1780,  as 
sur\eyor  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1782,  intending  a  voyage  lo  New  Or- 
leans with  flour,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  Ohio.  He  was  then  carried,  or 
rather  driven,  twelve  hundred  miles  bare-headed,  to  Detroit  and 
Prison  Island,  where  he  was  given  up  to  the  British  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.     He  and  his  party  were  the  first  whites  who  v/ere  cap- 
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tuied  after  Wilkinson's  massacre  of  llie  Moravian  Indians ;  and  they 
liad  just  reasons  to  fear  every  evil  from  their  revenge.  Of  that  cap- 
tivity, he  used  to  rehite  many  very  stirring  arid  aflecting  anecdotes. 

It  ought  to  be  here  mentioned,  that  many  facts  of  liimself  are  re- 
h\ted  uilh  much  ap[)arent  franicness,  in  his  MS.  hooks  becjueatlied 
to  the  IMiiladclphia  Library,  and  which  being  sealed,  were  not  to  be 
opened  until  thirty  years  after  his  death,  and  never  to  he  lent  out  of 
the  instituiion  without  a  pledge  of  ^'oUO  for  their  safe  return.  Thus 
quitting  his  own  age,  and  appealing  to  another,  as  if  to  say,  that 
/le  foresaw  that  the  next  age  could  alone  do  justice  to  his  meiuory. 
It  may  seem  strange,  that  in  such  a  reading  community  as  Philadel- 
phia affords,  there  should  be  found  so  many,  so  long  indiderent 
to  their  examination  and  reading!  Who,  even  to  this  day,  can  say 
that  they  have  read  them?  There  is  however,  I  am  assured,  for  I 
have  not  closely  inspected  them,  much  of  deep  instruction  to  be  found 
in  many  of  his  oi)scrvations.  Speaking  of  himself  while  at  Trenton, 
he  says,  that  he  had  proved  the  fact,  that  "  the  best  way  to  make  the 
world  believe  him  honest,  w^as  to  be  the  thing  itself," — and  to  his 
sedulous  practice  therein  he  ascribes  his  rapid  advancement  in  pro- 
perty. He  had  while  there  a  greater  run  of  business  than  any  silver- 
smith, even  in  Philadelphia  itself:  and  his  tools  were  certainly  the 
best  set  then  in  Ameiica. 

A  gentleman,  (I).  L.,)  who  entertains  warm  feelings  for  John 
Fitch — regarding  him  as  an  unduly  neglected  and  injured  man,  has 
kindly  made  me  acquainted  with  many  facts  concerning  him,  and 
among  other  means  of  information  which  he  possessed,  he  had  made 
considerable  examination  of  the  MS.  remains  found  in  the  first  volume 
in  the  City  Library.  He  speaks  of  the  work  as  being  "  essentially  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  man,  and  as  exhibiting  him  in  bold  relief  every 
how,  and  in  every  way  ;  in  his  shop,  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  fine,  in 
his  very  self."  "You  may  there  see  a  full  portrait  of  the  man  as 
he  was  iti  his  sympathies  and  in  his  aversions;  there  you  may  see 
the  elaborate  workings  of  an  original  and  inventive  mind."  Will 
any  consider? 

There  were  two  individuals  of  Bucks  county, — women  who  were 
the  neighbours  and  frequent  observers  of  John  Fitch,  whilst  he  was 
n  resident  at  Garrison's,  and  whilst  he  was  working  for  himself,  at 
his  inventions  in  Jacobus  Scouter's  wheelwright  shop;  they  were 
named  Ahiry  McDowell  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Delany.  Fiom  Mary, 
I  have  learned  some  facts  of  Fitch's  lantls  atid  property  in  Kentucky. 
He  owned  there  1000  acres, — and  whilst  he  was  engaged  with  his 
favourite  object,  the  steam  enterprise,  others  settled  the  land  and  built 
thereon  a  fine  mill  and  sundry  dwellings  and  outhouses.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  capital,  and  having  possession,  they  were  enabled  to  suspend 
and  defer  any  legal  action.  She  thinks  that  his  friends,  Joseph  IJiidd 
and  Doctor  Say,  were  in  partnership  with  Filch,  about  its  recovery. 
Fitch,  while  in  Kentucky,  was  a  deputy  surv(;yor,  and  seems  to  have 
been  intimate  with  Colonel  Todd  and  Colonel  Harrod,  then  men  of 
Vol.  I.— 3  Y 
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consiilcraiiuii  ;iiul  c(>iis(U|iuMi<«'  llicic.  He  li;ul  oiio  of  (li(>  hrst  ic- 
(Hiisilrs  of  !in  cllioiriii  stiivryor,  in  ilial  he  was  ji  gwixi  wallvcr;  hcini^ 
tall,  sU'iitlrr  ami  .sinewy.  Jle  told  Mary  that  he  hail  sold  800  of 
his  Majis  of  the  norih- western  \rMis  of  the  United  Stales,  in  ihc 
wcjsiern  pails  of  Viii,Miiia  and  I'mnsylvania,  niakinij:  all  his  journey 
on  foot  ;  and  on  sneh  txTa.-^ions,  he  conld  alw  ay>!  ont-lravel  a  horse. 
In  walkini;  he  pitched  for\viird,and  went  onward  with  a  ti^reat  8\vin^. 
On  tuie  oeoasion,  when  he  was  rohlx'd  of  his  silver  anil  j^old,  to  the. 
amount  of  >f  "JOO,  whieh  he  had  hurieil  for  its  heller  security,  at 
Warminster,  he  walked  to  Spring  Mill  and  hack,  heforc  sunset, — 
making  foiiy  miles  in  the  journey.  One  of  his  Maps  is  now  at  War- 
minster, preserved  as  a  relic  of  ihc  genius  of  the  man.  It  is  inscrihed 
as,  "Engraved  and  printed  hy  the  author,"  and  with  eijual  truth  it 
might  have  heen  imprinted  thus: — "  iMigraved  in  Cohc  Scout's 
wheelwright  shop,  and  prinleii  on  Charles  (uurison's  cider  press,  hy 
the  author," — for  such  were  the  facts  in  the  case.  All  ihesc  efTorts 
of  the  man  were  specially  designed  to  raise  funds,  iv/urchij  to  push 
forward  to  completion  and  success  the  absorbing  subject  of  his  sleam 
invention.  T/uil  was  the  theme  and  the  purpose  of  all  his  thoughts 
and  wishes. 

"Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed!" 

I(  was  observed  of  ]Mr.  Fitch,  that  freciuenlly  when  engaged  at  his 
work  in  the  shoj)  aforesaid,  he  would  suddenly  let  fall  his  tools,  and 
sit  in  an  inclined  posture,  meditating  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  The 
''  worthy  Nathaniel  Irwin,"  the  Presbyterian  minister  at  Neshaniany, 
was  a  frequent  visiter  of  Fitch  while  employed  at  Cobe  Scout's,  (i. 
e.  Jacobus  Scouter's,)  and  would  often  slay  examining  the  mechani- 
cal operations,  and  holding  conversations  with  the  inventor,  for  half 
a  day  at  a  time.  Fitch  deemed  his  visiter  a  "  w  orlhy  man,"  and  would 
frequently  attend  his  sermons  at  the  Neshaniany  church.  His  friend 
Cobe  Scout  lived  to  the  year  1829,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mary  McDowell  for  the  fact,  that  Fitch  had  a 
daughter  by  his  wife,  born  not  long  after  he  left  his  home.  She 
(Mary)  says,  that  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  wife  was  an  unfounded 
jealousy,  and  coupled  with  the  fact,  that  she  united  herself  with  the 
Methodists  against  his  will  and  expressed  desire.  This  last  may 
seem  a  small  ofTence  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  now  understand  and 
respect  that  sect :  but  when  they  were  "  the  sect  every  w^here  spoken 
against,"  and  who  went  about  every  where  "  turning  the  \vorld  up- 
side down"  in  their  progress  of  proselyting,  who  can  now^  appreciate 
the  measure  of  oflence  to  Fitch's  hopes  and  wishes!  Besides,  he 
was,  as  I  learned,  a  man  of  quick  temper — easily  provoked — not 
"slow  to  anger" — and  in  the  case  of  his  wife,  hard  to  reconcile.  We 
understood  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  Mrs.  Filch,  after  the  death  of  her 
father, — who  left  her  a  good  estate — to  herself  and  her  two  children, 
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sent  her  biolher-in-la\v,  Buniham,  wiili  a  letter  to  her  husband,  urging 
liis  return  again  to  Connecticut,  and  oHering  '"  to  niainlain  him  like 
a  genth'nian  for  hfe" — but  he  was  inllexible,  and  pereniplorily  re- 
fused the  prodered  benelit.  His  spirit  was  entirely  unbroken,  though 
the  winds  and  the  fates  were  adverse  in  so  many  other  things.  He 
sent  a  pair  of  silver  shoe-buckles  to  liis  son,  and  a  gold  ring  to  his 
daughter;  but  to  his  wife  he  refused  to  send  any  token  of  regard,  or 
remembrance, — although  he  wa;3  much  importuned  thereto  at  tlie 
time,  by  Garrison's  wife. 

When  I  fii-st  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  John  Fitch  hav- 
ing left  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  inherit  his  name  and  fame,  and  yet 
knew  not  that  any  could  say  who  they  were,  or  where  they  dwelt, 
I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  find  out  the  facts  in  their  cases.  The  result 
has  been,  that  I  have  ascertained,  after  much  inquiry,  that  his  son 
was  Shaler  Fitch,  a  farmer  of  respectable  character  and  circumstances, 
settled  at  Hartford,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio  ;  where  he  died  in  1842, 
leaving  six  children ;  and  his  eldest  son,  John  B.  Fitch,  is  a  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  gentleman,  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  has  a 
family. 

The  daughter  of  John  Fitch,  named  Lucy,  married  Colonel  James 
Kilbourne,  of  Worthington,  Franklin  county,  Ohio;  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  respectability  and  influence,  and  has  a  family  of  six  children, 
all  married,  and  having  children.  The  wife  of  John  Fitch  is  buried 
at  Hartford,  Ohio.  I  have  other  facts  concerning  other  members  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  family,  not  needful  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Some  of  the  original  stock  still  remain  about  Windsor,  Connecticut; 
but  the  most  of  them  have  emigrated  to  Ohio.  Colonel  Luther 
Fitch,  postmaster,  at  Sharon,  Ohio,  who  died  there  in  18-41,  and  left 
a  family,  was  the  son  of  John  Fitch's  brother  Joseph. 

The  writer,  in  his  boyhood,  has  himself  seen  the  inventor,  and 
ffeels  prepared  to  endorse  the  personal  description  which  he  now  gives 
from  Mary  McDowell's  recollection.  It  agrees  substantially  with 
what  1  have  understood  from  Miss  E.  Leslie's  recollections  of  him  as 
seen  by  her,  when  visiting  her  father's  house  in  London ;  for  it 
seems,  though  doubted  by  some,  that  in  his  wanderings  for  patrons, 
he  actually  visited  that  metropolis,  and  there  published  two  of  his 
pamphlets  in  1793,  now  in  the  Philosophical  Library,  in  Philadel- 
phia, numbered  330.  He  was  in  person  upright  and  "  straight  as  an 
arrow,"  and  stood  six  feet  two  inches  in  his  stocking  feet ;  was  what 
was  called,  "  thin  and  spare  ;"  face  slim  ;  complexion  tawny  ;  hair 
very  black ;  and  a  dark  eye,  peculiarly  piercing  ;  his  temper  was 
sensitive  and  quick,  but  soon  over — the  ctvse  of  his  wife  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  His  general  character  in  Bucks  county, 
among  his  immediate  friends  was,  that  "  he  bore  anger  as  the  flint 
bears  fire,  which  being  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark  and 
quick  is  cold  again."  His  countenance  was  pleiusing  and  souiewhat 
smiling.     "  In  point  of  morals  and  conduct,  he  was  perfectly  up- 
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riiflit  ;  sinror*'  ami  Imiuniralili'  in  all  lii-^  (Icalini^s  ;  niul  was  iiovor 
known  («>  i«'ll  a  wilJul  (alt^fliood,  or  intlrrd  (o  use  any  miilo."  This 
was  riMiainlv  a  {;:oo(l  i-|iaiac-(cr,  ami  makes  us  ivmcmlx'r  how  Mr. 
Jriri'r>«Mi  nsicil  his  rcjuiialion  anionj;  his  neighbours,  hy  (|nolinu:  from 
\\\v  Pro|ihe(  Samuel,  his  challeni^M',  iiml  sayiiiix  i'l  »'ller(,  "  lei  my  re- 
hi:i<>n  lie  a|>preeiale(l  by  my  life." 

We  avoid  lure,  jUMposelv,  to  say  any  lhin<;  of  the  j)eeuliarilies  or 
merits  of  l-'ilrh's  invention,  because!  the  little  we  have  to  say  on  thai 
subjecl  will  be  told  imder  the  heail  and  chapter  of  our  notice  of 
hteam  ojHMations  £i[enerally.  We  may,  however,  remark  thai  it  was 
al  this  place  he  receivetl  the  first  impulse  to  consider  and  invoslignte 
the  sidiject.  It  was  also  here,  in  tSouihampton  run,  on  Garrison's 
fann,  that  /ir  first  tried  his  model. 

I  ouyhl  to  add  in  conclusiot),  thai  the  first  person  who  ever  stimu- 
lated my  niiml  to  cmisidtr  ats'iin,  and  to  thiul:  Ixtti r  of  the  charac- 
ter and  worth  of  "  poor  John  Fitch,"  as  he  called  himself,  when  seeing 
the  op|xisiiions  he  was  called  to  encoimter, — was  himself  a  Christian 
man  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  the  same  neiirhbourhood  of  War- 
nn'nster,and  that  he  told  me  feclingl!/,  that  he  deemed  it  his  Christian 
and  civic  duty,  to  endeavour  to  see  some  Justice  done  to  the  name 
and  character  of  the  deceased.  He  became  first  concerned,  as  he 
assured  me,  in  this  matter,  "  when  he  first  read  the  insinuations  and 
s<imelimes  open  slanders  of  Colden  and  otliers."  They  had  the 
cllect  to  stinudale  his  infjuiry  and  research,  and  the  result  was,  at  the 
end  of  several  years,  that  the  inventor  was  cither  a  misunderstood,  or 
a  nejrlected,  rejected  and  injured  man.  Whatever  the  mass  of  the 
public  may  have  considered  or  believed,  it  was  a  fact,  that  John  Fitch 
liad,  in  Warminster  and  thereabout,  a  worthy  band  of  warm  admirers 
and  enthusiastic  friends;  and  the  few  of  them  who  still  survive,  are  at 
tliis  moment  heartily  desirous  to  give  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  in 
confirmation  of  their  steadfast  attachment  to  the  name  and  memory 
of  the  injured  benefactor  of  his  race.     In  all  this, 

"I  tell  the  tale  as  I've  been  told !" 

A  second  thouglit,  inclines  me  to  add  a  few  supplemental  facts,  to 
■wit: 

The  MSS.  books  of  John  Fitch,  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  con- 
sist of  five  volumes.  Volumes  1  to  3  contain  (he  memoirs  of  his  life 
brought  down  to  the  26lh  October,  1792;  the  other  two,  contain  the 
history  of  liis  steam  invention,  with  diagrams,  (fcc.  They  occupy 
about  ooO  folio  pages  of  cap,  and  are  dedicated  "to  the  v:orthy  Na- 
thaniel Irwin,  of  Neshamany,"  the  minister  before  named. 

Mr.  Fitch  was  a  ready  writer  with  his  pen,  although  careless  as  a 
coniposuist.  He  wrote  much  as  he  would  have  talked,  and  seems 
to  have  resorted,  on  many  occasions,  to  writing  rather  than  speaking, 
as  if  preferring  to  present  himself  for  consideration  in  that  way,  in 
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his  intercourse  willi  men  in  his  business  concerns,  rather  than  by 
conversation.     He  wrote  liis  name  thus : 


In  a  power  of  attorney  given  by  liim  to  Jonatfian  Longstrelh,  in 
17SG,  he  speaks  of  his  lands  as  lying  in  JefTcrson,  Lincoln  and 
Fayette  counties,  Kentucky ;  and  mention  is  made,  in  a  letter  to  J. 
Fitch,  of  Thomas  Speed  and  John  Rogers,  on  SaJt  river,  Mercer 
county.  In  another  letter,  dated  from  Madison  county,  mention  is 
niade,  that  Wilson,  who  lived  on  Fitch's  land,  had  a  lawsuit,  with 
one  Kite,  about  it.  I  mention  these  facts  to  elicit,  if  possible,  some 
futtire  inquiry  by  othere. 

All  thifigs  considered,  it  appears  probable  that  Fitch  must  have 
died  about  the  year  1798,  at  or  near  Bardstown,  Nelson  county, 
Kentucky.  This  inference  is  made,  because  he  would  be  likely  to 
be  called  there  to  prosecute  his  claims.  These  he  was  earnest  to 
mi'd\e  good  for  his  son,  to  whom  he  thus  manifested  parental  fond- 
ness and  regard. 

At  this  crisis  of  his  aflairs,  feeling  "impatient  of  the  law's  delays," 
he  is  said  to  have  said  at  the  court,  "  I'll  wait  no  longer,"  and  feign- 
ing illness,  he  told  a  physician  that  he  could  not  sleep,  (very  proba- 
bly, very  truly,)  and  wished  to  take  an  anodyne,  l^his  he  received 
from  time  to  lime,  in  lire  form  of  opium,  without  using  it,  till  he  had 
enough  to  take  at  once,  and  wrapt  himself  in  eternal  sleep!  Thus 
perished  the  man,  as  llie  Longstreth  family  liave  been  informed, 
whose  sensitive  and  disappointed  mind  could  not  brook  the  cold 
apathy  of  the  world,  which  was  sneeringly  looking  upon  his 
darling  project  as  the  impulse  of  a  diseased  and  deranged  mind.  It 
has  also  been  said  by  his  host,  one  McCown,  an  innkeeper,  at  Bards- 
town, who  managed  to  take  to  himself  a  parcel  of  Fitch's  land  after 
his  death,  that  he  had,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  drunk  to  excess  and 
died.  The  truth  in  these  matters  may  be  hereafter  investigated  ;  in 
the  mean  time,  it  is  ascertained  that  he  made  a  will  in  June,  1798, 
in  favour  of  some  of  his  creditors,  who  had  been  before  known  as 
assisting  him  with  funds  for  his  steamboat  experiments,  A:c.  He 
died  in  a  few  days  after.  «  ♦  *  He  had  often  been  heard  to  say, 
before  this  catastrophe,  that  if  he  failed  to  att^iin  his  legal  rights,  he 
should  not  choose  to  survive  his  disappointment. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  as  to  names  and  places,  on  purpose 
to  awaken  some  incpiiry,  even  yet,  in  the  minds  of  others,  who  may 
have  chances  to  elicit  future  fads  for  the  i)enelit  of  his  family.  His 
patents  of  1782,  from  Virginia,  for  1()(J()  acres,  we  have  seen.  If  he, 
in   mistaken  faith,  took  a  Roman's  remedy  for  "  the  ills  of  life,'' 
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wliioli  a  ( "luisiian  may  "  la-cp  briicalli  his  frcl,"  what  luiist  be  "  the 
r»'C(>nij>«Misf  (if  n-wanl,"  \o  ihwe  who  "  by  rovetousnoss,"  took  (he  sin 
of  his  tl(\-j)iMation,  and  their  own  injiistire  too,  ujioii  (hoir  own  souls  ! 

How  luorlifyiufX  '•>  roiilrni|)latr,  (hat  the  man  who  shonhl  have 
had  the  whoh*  civilized  world  as  his  willinix  admiicis,  and  willinf]^ 
contributors  to  his  due  reward,  should  ne\  erllwless  hav(^  ilied,  and 
liave  been  so  little  incpiired  after  in  (he  (ime  of  his  disiij)|)earanre,  as 
to  have  left  vti  the  fre(|ueiit  occasion  of  askini;  the  American  public 
w  hero  is  his  trrave  and  where  are  his  lands  ! 

One  pid)lished  accourt  says  he  died  of  (he  yellow  fever  at  JMiila- 
delphia,  in  171^3;  another  printed  accoinit  says  he  drowned  himself 
at  Piilshmji,  in  (lie  same  year;  both  setting  (he  time  when  he  was 
actually  in  London,  printing  two  of  his  publications!  In  truth,  he 
was  allowed  to  come  and  go,  widiout  notice  and  without  observa- 
tion !  It  was  oidy  after  mucli  search  and  much  iiKjuiry,  that  I  lately 
found  out  his  remains  at  Hardstown,  interred  there  in  Jvme  or  Jnly, 
IT'JS;  and  now  I  purpose  to  stinudate  a  few  of  the  right  kind  of 
men,  to  have  a  suitable  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  and  over 
/lis  remains,  somewhere  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  within  sight 
and  soimd  of  the  steamers,  which  owe  their  existence  to  his  in- 
vention. 

I  ought  here  to  add,  that  I  have  been  well  assured,  from  those 
who  knew  the  fact,  that  Fitch  was  ?r//o//y  original  in  his  conceptions; 
none  of  them  in  the  beginning  were  deduced  from  books.  The  over 
boiling  of  a  tea-kettle  first  suggested  to  his  mind  the  pow'cr  of  vapour. 
It  is  known  from  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  that  w[ien  he 
brought  him  some  engraved  specimens  of  a  steam  apparatus  of  some 
kind,  foimd  in  some  European  work,  that  he  showed  much  chagrin 
and  mortification,  to  have  found  himself  not  so  wholly  wmjiie  as  he 
had  before  presumed  himself  to  be.  It  is  known  also,  that  his  first 
idea,  told  at  the  time,  of  propelling  land  carriages  by  steam,  was 
suggested  to  his  mind  in  April,  1785,  while  walking  from  meeting 
■with  James  Ogilbee,  and  was  caused  by  his  noticing  the  motion  of  a 
ir/icel  in  a  passing  chaise.  This  fact  has  been  certified  by  James 
Ogilbee  and  James  Scout,  in  1788.  The  thought  of  steam  cnn'iagcs 
he  entertained  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  gave  up  that  for  steam- 
boots.  In  June,  178.5,  after  making  the  drafts  of  his  boat  scheme, 
lie  went  to  Philadelphia  and  showed  them  to  Doctor  Ewing,  Profes- 
sor Patterson,  and  others.  In  August,  he  laid  his  models  before  Con- 
gress. John  Fitch,  in  his  MSS.,  makes  this  admission,  to  wit: — 
"  Although  I  knew  that  the  thought  of  applying  steam  to  boats  had 
been  hffore  known.,  yet  I wa,s  the  first  that  ever  exhibited  apian  to 
the  public — when,  therefore,  I  had  shown  it  to  General  Washington, 
I  felt  all  the  elation  of  hope  and  expectation."  He  admits  that 
"William  Hemy,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  conversation  with 
Andrew  Ellicott,  in  1775,  had  intimated  t/i£  thovght  that  steam 
might  be  ajiplied  to  the  navigation  of  boats.  Fitch  was  an  honest 
dealer  to  others,  and  admitted  in  his  certificate  to  Henry  Voight,  of 
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May  9lh,  17S9,  that  the  said  H.  Voight  "  Iind  invented  a  7ieu)  boiler 
for  creating  steam  in  a  cheap  and  expeditious  manner,"  and  in  an- 
otlier  paper  of  23d  December,  1789,  he  certifies,  that  "  H.  Voight  is 
a  great  genius,  and  that  except  in  a  few  instances.  Fitch  had  given 
up  his  opinion  to  Voiglit."     "Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due!" 

One  account  wlu'ch  I  have  seen,  says,  that  his  friends  helped  him 
to  a  fund  to  go  to  France,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Vail,  our  consul,  who 
wished  to  introduce  the  invention  into  France ;  but  the  progress  of 
the  Revohitiou  there  prevented  any  sufficient  attention  to  his 
schemes  and  his  interest.  It  is  added,  that  Mr.  Vail  afterwards  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Pulton,  when  in  France,  the 
papers  and  designs.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Vail  is  one  of  the  lega- 
tees in  Mr.  Fitch's  will.  If  Mr.  Fitch  was  in  France,  it  probably 
furnished  (he  occasion  and  the  cause  of  his  also  visiting  England 
about  the  same  time.  Captain  Wood,  of  East  Windsor,  says  he  went 
to  France  before  the  Revolution,  (the  French,)  and  came  away  so 
poor  that  he  had  to  work  his  passage  to  Boston. 

In  June,  1792,  Mr.  Fitch  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rittenhouse, 
in  which  he  said  emphatically,  "  This,  sir,  will  be  the  mode  of  cross- 
ing the  Adantic  in  time,  whether  /shall  bring  it  to  perfection  or  not." 
At  the  same  time  he  urges  Mr.  R.  to  assist  him,  by  buying  his  lands 
in  Kentucky.  To  a  smith,  who  had  worked  upon  his  boat,  he  said, 
"  If  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  you  may,  when  steamboats  will  be 
preferred  to  all  other  means  of  conveyance,  and  especially  for  pas- 
sengers;  and  they  will  be  particularly  «s^i</  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.^^  Jacob  Graff  was  his  smith;  Boyer 
Brooks  was  his  boat-builder. 

When  the  project  first  presented  to  his  mind  of  propelling  by  force 
of  condensed  vapour,  "  he  had  not,  (as  he  himself  affirmed)  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  steam  engine  in  existence."  The  Hon. 
N.  Boileau,  then  of  Bucks  county,  remembers  well,  that  Mr.  Fitch 
had,  besides  his  paddles,  the  conception  of  using  vhecls  also,  for  he 
actually  engaged  him,  as  an  ingenious  boy,  to  cut  out  small  ones 
from  drafts,  to  serve  as  models,  to  direct  in  the  construction  of  larger 
ones ;  some  of  the  models  were  made  in  brass. 

Mr.  Fitch  did  not  admit  that  James  Rumsey,  though  before  him 
in  his  schemes  of  a  boat  ivithoiii  steam,  had  preceded  him  in  any  of 
his  proper  inventions  for  a  boat  leith  steam.  This  is  tested  by  a 
publication  of  May,  1778,  printed  by  Z.  Poulson,  Philadelphia,  en- 
tided,  "  The  original  Steamboat  supported,  or  a  Reply  to  Mr.  James 
Rumsey's  pamphlet,  showing  the  true  priority  of  John  Fitch,  and 
the  false  datings,  etc.,  of  James  Rumsey,"  in  .31  pages,  Svo.  The 
particulars  of  this  will  be  seen  under  the  article,  in  diis  work,  on 
steamboats. 

Jobn  Fitch's  pamphlet,  which  he  published  in  London,  in 
1793,  entitled  "  An  Explanation  for  the  keeping  a  ship's  traverse 
at   sea,  by  the    Columbian  Ready  Reckoner,"  is  another  manifest 
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proof  of  llir  invnilivi-  ninl  iiim'iiioiis  fanillirs  of  liis  inind  ;  such 
as  WHS  never  idlf!  In  ciosMiiir  ilio  AiUuiiic,  in  his  voyage  to 
Kuro|)o,  he  hiui  ohs>erveiJ  iho  iiavij^aiors  using  u  roiuul  board  with 
tlte  jKtinU  of  (he  coni|)uss  cut  on  il,  wilh  holes  in  the  ])oin(>^,  into 
whirh  ihi-y  put  i\  peg  as  often  as  th<y  had  run  un  hour,  nnd  tliua 
niaiknig  the  pt»inl  ihey  liad  run.  .Meditating  upon  this  as  his  text, 
lie,  alilioiigh  no  mariner,  st)on  furnied  his  idea  of  a  ])kite  to  he  made 
of  jKiper.  skin,  wood  or  metal,  to  he  so  inscrihi'd,  "  as  miglit  reduce 
the  ait  of  navigation  to  the  comi)rehension  of  tin;  snialhsl  capacity, 
and  greatly  simplify  it,  so  as  to  save  much  (roid)le  in  their  rcjckon- 
ings."  "  i  have  ^says  he)  endeavoured  to  bring  the  art  of  navigation 
into  one  focal  point,  and  to  make  it  unnecessjiry  to  tease  themselves 
wilh  logarithims,  signs,  tangents,  and  trigonometry.  So  that  he  believes 
that  the  use  of  the  jilate  and  the  keeping  of  the  ship's  traverse  can 
he  resolved  in  much  less  time  than  in  the  common  way  now  used." 
It  might  be  learned,  says  he,  in  six  hours'  leaching,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  moderate  share  of  arithmetic;  nay  more,  "  a  person  who 
has  not  the  use  of  a  jx^n  may  cross  the  Atlantic,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  figure  !'' 

To  those  who  are  curious  in  this  matter,  tjic  pamphlet,  in  20  pages, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  certainly  manifests  a  very  generous  spirit  in  the  inventor, 
to  have  thus  offered  his  senices  g-nitis  to  the  use  of  the  mariner. 

Mr.  Fitch,  while  in  Indian  captivity,  made  himself  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Hull'alo  chief,  by  making  for  him  metal  ornaments,  and 
enu:raving  his  powder  horn,  A:c.  Before  this  adoption  of  him,  he 
had  to  run  the  usual  gauntlet,  and  received  many  blows.  At  one 
lin)c,when  he  was  descending  the  Oliio  wilh  Hovir  for  ]New  Orleans, 
when  it  was  bringing  foity  dollars  per  barrel,  it  was  all  captured  by 
the  Indians,  and  thus  all  his  prospects  were  frustrated.  VVhen  he 
exchanged  Indian  captivity,  for  the  place  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  the 
British  at  Detroit,  he  fell  into  money  making,  by  making  metal  or- 
naments for  the  olhcers.  After  eiglit  or  ten  months  as  a  prisoner,  he 
got  from  Quebec,  round  by  sea,  and  arrived  again  in  Bucks  county, 
at  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Cobe  Scout;  where  they  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms,  like  warm-hearted  brothers.  Next  day  they  went 
to  meeting,  and  public  thanks  were  offered  there,  by  his  reverend 
friend  Irwin.  At  one  time  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  At  another  time  he  was  sutler  to  the  army  in  the  west, 
and  made  money.  Often  he  was  out  on  foot  expeditions  with  arti- 
cles of  silver  made  by  him,  and  to  be  sold  through  the  countiy.  He 
was,  in  a  word,  essentially  "  a  universal  Yankee." 

As  soon  as  I  had  ascertained  the  place  in  Kentucky  where  rest 
the  remains  of  John  Filch,  I  took  measures  to  have  them  brought 
thence,  to  be  deposited  at  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  where  they 
might  have  a  suitable  monument  erected  to  their  memoiy.  But 
it  has    been  deferred  fiom    the   interference  of  sundry  gentlemen 
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there,  who  have  solicited  to  liave  thcin  remain  in  that  state,  with  a 
view  to  have  them  deposited  under  a  monument,  to  be  erected  on 
the  margin  of  the  river  Ohio,  below  liOuisville ;  in  sight  of  pas- 
sengers passing  in  the  steamboats.  Tliis,  in  accordance  with  his 
known  expressed  wishes, — and  therefore  to  be  inscribed  on  the  tab- 
let, to  wit : 

"  His  darhng  wish  (he  said)  was  to  be  buried 

On  tlie  margin  of  the  Ohio, 

Where  the  song  of  the  boatmen  might  penetrate 

The  stillness  of  his  resting  place; 

And  where  the  sound  of  the  steam  engine 

Might  send  its  echoes  abroad." 

Nihil  mihi  optatius  deciders  poterat ! 

Another  inscription,  with  equal  fitness,  might,  be  inscribed  on  an- 
other side  of  his  monument,  equally  forcible,  from  his  own  pen, — to 
wit : 

While  living,  he  declared, — 

"  This  will  be  the  mode  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  time, 

Whether  I  shall  bring  it  to  perfection  or  not."' 

"  Steamboats  will  be  preferred  to  all  other  conveyance, 

And  they  will  be  particularly  useful 

In  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi." 

"  The  day  will  come,  when  some  more  potent  man 
Will  get  fame  and  riches  ybr  /ht/  invention^ 

Should  the  Kentuckians  be  faithful  to  themselves,  they  will  of 
course  see  to  the  execution  of  this  monument;  but  if  not,  we  know 
of  another  disposal  of  his  remains,  which  will  give  them  perpetuity 
of  honour  at  Laurel  Hill, — where  they  will  be  equally  near  the  scenes 
of  his  early  operations  and  associations. 

In  fine,  from  what  we  have  gleaned  of  John  Fitch,  and  his  perils, 
adventures,  and  adversities  of  life,  we  feel  satisfied,  that  he  has  left 
enough  of  his  written  facts  to  make  a  lively  work  of  romance  and 
tale ;  even  if  none  should  be  found  "  to  do  him  reverence,"  by 
making  a  true  book  of  his  memoirs  and  biography.  Will  any  take 
the  hint  ? 
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William  Lo'j^an. 

William  LojTJin.olileatson  of  James  Lo'j:an ,  wns  bom  nl  llic  family 
soai  ai  SitMiton.  His  oilnralioi\  was  coudiiclcd  under  the  eye  of  his 
f.illnM.  and  comiilclfd  in  r,nu:land.  ( 'ommcirc  was  selected  as  liis 
jMolV.ssion,  and  aflcr  the  death  of  his  falhiT  he  moved  to  .Slenton, 
and  devoted  hintself  ehielly  to  airiicnllnie. 

He  oernpied  a  seat  at  the.  l*rovinei;d  ("onnril,  and  took  a  ]iait  ill 
the  passim;  jmhlic  allairs.  Like  his  father,  he  beeame  at  same  time 
a  warm  friend  of  the  proprietary  interests,  and  a  ileeided  protector  of 
the  Indian  race.  He  received  the  Indians  cordially  at  his  place, — 
pave  the  aijed  a  settlement  (called  the  Indian  field)  on  his  land,  and 
educated  their  younpf  at  his  own  expense.  When  the  fierce  and  in- 
flamed spirits  from  Paxton,  sou^^ht  the  blood  of  the  unolTendinir  In- 
dians, even  to  IMiilailelphia,— he,  notwilhstandini^  his  union  with 
Frieiuls,  joined  others  in  taking  measures  to  defend  their  lives  by 
force. 

He  travelled  extensively  in  this  country,  and  his  Journal  from 
Philadelphia  to  Georgia  is  still  preserved,  and  might,  if  published, 
show  a  dilferent  state  of  society  and  country  from  what  is  now  seen. 
During  (be  revolutionary  war  he  was  in  England.  With  the  same 
.spirit  of  his  father  he  cTfcuted  the  conveyance  of  the  Loganian  Library 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  estates,  which  liave  since 
served  to  augment  the  catalogue  and  the  income. 

James  Hamilton. 

The  Hamilton  family,  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the  elegant 
seat  near  the  city,  called  Bush  Hill,  always  moved  in  a  style  of  ele- 
gance and  distinction. 

The  first  of  the  name  settled  among  us  was  Andrew  Hamilton, 
from  Scotland, — he  was  an  eminent  lawyer — was  made  attorney 
general,  and  was  for  many  years  speaker  of  the  provincial  assembly. 

His  city  residence  was  the  laage  house  on  Chesnut  street  near 
Third  street,  called  Clarke's  Hall,  and  in  that  house  was  born  his  son 
James  Hamilton,  the  subject  of  the  present  short  notice. 

The  education  of  James  Hamilton  was  begun  in  Philadelphia  and 
completed  in  England.  At  the  death  of  his  ftither,  in  ITll,  he  was 
left  in  possession  of  a  handsome  estate,  and  in  the  appointment  of 
prothonotary,  then  the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  province. 

In  174T  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  being  the  first  native  governor,  and  having  much  of  that  inte- 
grity, wisdom  and  dignity  which  best  fitted  his  station,  he  became  a 
very  popular  officer.  It  was  against  the  wishes  of  all  parties  that  he 
resigned  his  commission  in  1754,  and  siill  more  against  his  own  in- 
clinations that,  when  in  England  in  1759,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
again  to  accept  the  office.     In  17G3  he  yielded  his  place  to  John 
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Penn,  refainin;^,  however,  liis  place  at  the  council  hoard,  hut  other- 
wise retiriiii^  from  puhljc  hfe. 

He  was  always  a  liheral  supporter  of  all  puhlic  ami  useful  mea- 
sures ami  improvements.  He  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  college — 
assisted  Heujamiu  West  in  his  early  ellbrts,  and  iiad  his  own  full 
length  portrait  executed  hy  him.  He  had  inherited  from  his  father  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Penn  family  and  their  interests,  strengthened 
also  hy  the  marriage  of  his  neice  to  John  Penn,  the  governor.  He 
had  also  loyal  feelings  to  the  crown.  It  consequently  followed  that 
he  was  unfriendly  to  the  Revolution,  hut  quietly  suhmitted  for  a  sea- 
son to  what  he  could  not  control.  He  died  soon  after  the  peace,  an 
aged  gentleman. 

James  Pemberton. 

This  gentleman,  born,  educated,  and  reared  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
bosom  of  Friends,  possesses  in  his  personal  characteristics  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  genuine  Quaker  of  the  old  school,  and  it  is  because  that 
we  have  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  sketching  the  individual 
from  the  life,  that  we  here  annex  a  portrait  of  himself  in  jyrupria 
persona — such  as  it  once  was,  as  a  walking  figure  in  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia.  His  whole  figure,  garb  and  air  are  primitive,  and  serve 
to  show  and  perpetuate  the  Quaker  characteristics,  as  shown  down 
to  the  year  ISOO.  When  shall  we  look  upon  his  like  again  ?  I  have 
spoken  a  little  about  the  dress  of  Friends,  under  the  head  of  "Friends," 
and  this  portrait  may  serve  to  exemplify  more  fully  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  there  described. 

He  was  born  at  Philadelphia  the  26th  of  August,  1T23 — son  of 
Israel,  and  grandson  of  Phineas  Pemberton,  one  of  the  early  and 
distinguished  settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  education  was  conducted  at  the  Friends'  school.  From  his 
youth  he  was  distinguished  for  diligence,  integrity  and  benevolence. 
in  174.5  he  travelled  to  Carolina,  and  in  174S  he  visited  Europe  and 
travelled  much  in  England.  On  liis  return  he  engaged  extensively 
in  commerce,  in  which  he  received  successful  returns,  and  always  by 
prescribed  rules  of  the  most  punctilious  probity — some  instances  of 
which  are  remembered  to  his  honor.  He  was  an  ardent  agent  in  all 
measures  of  decided  good.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  and  useful 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital — an  active  member  in  the 
Friendly  association  for  preserving  peace  with  the  Indians — one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  his  own  religious  society — always  loved  and  always 
respected.  He  was  averse  to  war,  and  to  our  revolutionary  movements, 
because  he  was  a  Friend,  and  besides  this,  he  did  not  suppose  that  dif- 
ferences could  onhj  be  settled  by  arms.  The  consequence  was,  venera- 
ble and  peace-loving  as  he  looks  in  his  portrait,  he  was  included  in  the 
sixteen  or  seventeen  other  citizensofPhiladel|ihia  who  were  bani:?hed 
to  Virginia  in  1777,  "  to  keep  the  peace."     There  he  spent  a  couple 
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vi  \ci\Tsi\\u\  wiolo  out  ii  |umnal,  sdiuc  »•!'  wliicli  lias  hcon  published 
in  tlic  FiiiMuis'  .MisifllanN ,  voluiiM'  7.  He  died,  a  padiairh,  al  IMiihi- 
dclphia.  Feliriiaiy,  lNO'.»,iii  his  87(li  year— almost  (he  lasl  of  the  race 
ot"  the  "  cocked  luiUs"  ami  eeilainly  one  ul  ih(^  very  heal  ijicloiial 
ilhi.-iialions  of  by-«;one  limes  and  primilivc  men. 

77/'    Hi  r.  Jaroh  Ditrlic. 

He  was  (ho  son  of  a  iespeeial>le  nieirhaiU  of  the  same  nnnio,  and 
grandson  of  Andrew  Dot  he,  a  worthy  Hui,nienot,  who  fled  from 
l-'iance  and  came  lo  this  couniiy  with  Wilham  I'emi. 

The  reverenil  suhjecl  of  this  notice,  Jacob  1  )uche,  was  l)oni  about  the 
year  1710.  He  was  educated  in  the  Philadelphia  College,  where  he 
often  distini^uishcd  himself.  He  was  a  good  orator,  and  a  ready  ver- 
sifier. In  lime  he  studied  theology — went  to  England  for  holy  orders, 
ami  after  ids  return  became  an  assistant  and  afterwards,  in  1755,  a 
rector  in  Christ  Church  and  8t.  Peter's.  As  a  preacher  he  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  His  appearance  and  manners  were  imposing— his 
voice  was  full  and  musical — his  elocution  uncommonly  graceful,  and 
his  sermons  oratorical. 

But  what  made  his  name  and  fame  most  conspicuous  was  his  at- 
tcnijit,  by  letter  to  General  Washington,  to  bring  him  over  to  the 
British  side  in  the  Revolution !  It  was  of  course  an  abortive  effort, 
and  had  the  etlectto  drive  himself  away,  by  flight,  from  his  country 
and  home, — so  that  he  remained  al>road — in  England,  till  after  the 
peace  :  then  he  returned  and  died  among  us,  repentant  and  humbled 
al  the  course  he  had  taken.  His  conduct  was  not  so  much  the  result 
of  defection  as  discouragement.  He  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  set  out  as  an  ardent  whig — he  had  preached  on  public  occa- 
sions sermons  full  of  patriotic  ardour,  and  had  been  elected  chaplain 
of  the  American  Congress,  in  July,  1776  :  and  while  he  held  this  of- 
fice he  had  appropriated  his  salary  to  the  relief  of  the  families  whose 
members  had  been  slain  in  battle.  But  alarmed  and  terrified,  at 
lengili,by  the  increasing  gloom  and  despondency  of  the  period,  when 
the  British  marched  successfully  through  the  Jerseys,  and  at  length 
occupied  Philadelphia,  he  forsook  his  former  principles  and  bias, — 
went  over  to  the  stronger  side,  and  then  wrote  his  well  known  letter 
to  General  Washington,  to  urge  him  to  make  the  same  peace  for 
liimself  and  country ! 
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AGED  PERSONS. 

"  The  hands  of  yore 
That  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee 
And  told  our  marveUinG;  boyhood,  legends'  store. 
Of  their  strange  ventures,  happ'd  by  land  and  sea, — 
How  they  are  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  !" 

There  is  something  grateful,  and  perhaps  subhme,  in  contemplat- 
ing instances  of  prolonged  life, — to  see  persons  escaped  the  nnme- 
rous  ills  of  life  unscathed.  Tiiey  stand  like  venerable  oaks,  steadftu-t 
among  the  minor  trees,  e'en  wondered  at  because  they  fell  no  sooner. 
We  instinctively  regard  them  as  a  privileged  order,  especially  when 
they  bear  their  years  with  vigour,  "  like  a  lusty  winter,"  they  being 
alone  able  to  preserve  unbroken  the  link  which  binds  us  to  the  re- 
motest past.  While  they  remain,  they  serve  to  strangely  diminish  our 
conceptions  of  time  past,  which  never  seems  fully  gone  while  any 
of  its  proper  generation  remains  among  us. 

These  thoughts  will  be  illustrated  and  sustained  by  introducing  to 
consideration  the  names  and  persons  who  have  been  the  familiars 
of  the  present  generation,  and  yet  saw  and  conversed  with  Penn,  (he 
founder,  and  his  primitive  cotemporaries  I  How  such  conceptions 
stride  over  time !  All  the  long,  long  years  of  our  nation  seem  dimi- 
nished to  a  narrow  span  ! — For  instance : 

Samuel  R.  Fisher,  a  merchant,  late  in  this  cit)^,  in  his  84th  year, 
told  me  he  well  remembered  to  have  seen,  at  Kendall  Meeting,  James 
Wilson,  a  public  Friend,  who  said  he  perfectly  remembered  seeing 
both  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Friends,  and  William  Penn,  the 
founder  of  our  city  ! 

Often,  too,  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  late  venerable 
Charles  Thomson,  the  secretary  of  the  first  Congress,  who  often 
spoke  of  his  being  curious  to  find  out,  and  to  converse  with  the 
primitive  settlers,  which  still  remained  in  his  youth. 

Every  person  who  has  been  familiar  with  Dr.  Franklin,  who  died 
in  1790,  and  saw  Philadelphia  from  the  year  1723,  had  the  chance  of 
hearing  him  tell  of  his  seeing  and  conversing  with  numerous  first  set- 
tlers. Still  better  was  their  chance  who  knew  old  Hutton,  who  died 
in  1793,  at  the  prolonged  age  of  lOS  years,  and  had  seen  Penn  in 
his  second  visit  to  Philadelphia,  in  1700, — and  better  still  were  the 
means  of  those  now  alive,  who  knew  old  Drinker,  who  died  as  late 
as  the  year  1782,  at  the  age  of  102  years,  and  had  seen  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  born,  in  1680,  even  at  the  time  of  the  primitive  land- 
ing and  settlement  in  caves !  Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  rare  op- 
portunity, for  there  was  also  the  still  rarer  instance  of  old  black  Alice, 
who  died  as  late  as  the  year  1802,  and  might  have  been  readily  seen 
by  me, — she  then  being  116  years  of  age,  with  a  sound  memory  to 
the  last,  distinctly  remembered  WiUiam  Penn,  whose  pipe  she  often 
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lighloti,  {lo  u>c  liiT  own  words,)  and  Tliomas  Slory,  James  liOjian, 
mill  t»evon\I  oilier  p«M>!oru\;;cs  of  fanu*  in  our  unnids.  ^Die  late  Mrs^. 
lii^sran  has  (old  nie,  (hat  nmcli  of  lior  known  alVeciion  for  the  recitals 
of  the  olden  lime  were  pMierated  in  her  yonlh,  hy  her  fre(|uenl,  eon- 
vcrsalions  with  old  |)elu)rah  (May|)ole,  who  lived  to  the  ngit  of  '.15 
years,  and  had  se«'n  all  the  primilivt*  race  of  the  city, — knew  J\>nn — 
knew  the  placi'  of  his  coitatre  in  Laiiiia  conri,  when  the  whoh^  area 
was  tantjled  with  a  Inxurions  i^^rowlh  of  hiackherries.  Her  re<;[rels 
now  are,  that  she  did  not  avail  herself  more  of  the  recollections  of 
such  a  chronicle,  than  she  then  did.  The  common  inconsiderucy  of 
youth  was  the  cause. 

It  may  amuse  and  interest  to  extend  (he  list  a  little  further,  to  wit : 
The  late  a^ed  .Sarah  Shoemaker,  who  died  in  Ib^ia  at  the  age  of  1)5 
years,  told  me  she  often  had  convei-sed  with  aged  persons  in  her 
young  days,  who  had  seen  and  talked  with  i'enn  and  his  compa- 
nions. In  May,  lS'il,I  conversed  with  Israel  Reynolds,  JOscp,  of 
Nottingham,  Maryland,  then  in  his  OOlh  year,  a  hale  and  newly  mar- 
ried man,  who  told  me  he  often  saw  and  conversed  with  his  grand- 
father, Henry  Reynolds,  a  public  Friend,  who  lived  to  be  94  years 
of  age,  and  had  been  familiar  with  Penn,  both  in  Philadelphia  and 
in  fjUgland;  he  had  also  cultivated  corn  in  the  city  near  the  Dock 
creek,  and  caught  fish  there. 

INIrs.  Hannah  Speakman.who  died  in  1833,  aged  80  years,  has  told 
me  that  she  has  often  talked  with  aged  persons  who  saw  or  conversed 
with  Penn,  but  being  then  in  giddy  youth,  she  made  no  advantage 
of  her  means  to  have  inquired.  Her  grandfather,  Townsend,  whom 
she  had  seen,  had  come  out  with  Penn,  the  founder. 

But  now  all  those  who  still  remain,  who  have  seen  or  talked  with 
black  Alice,  with  Drinker,  with  Hutton,  with  John  Key,  the  first- 
born, are  fast  receding  from  the  things  that  be.  What  they  can  re- 
late of  their  communications  must  be  told  cpiickly,  or  it  is  gone  ! 

"  Gone !  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were." 

We  shall  now  pursue  the  more  direct  object  of  this  article,  in  giv- 
ing the  names  and  personal  notices  of  those  instances  of  grandevity, 
which  have  occasionally  occurred  among  us, — of  those  who, 

"  Like  a  clock,  ■worn  out  with  eating  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still !" 

1T27. — This  year  dies  Grace  Townsend,  aged  98  years,  well  known 
among  the  first  settlers,  and  who  lived  many  years  on  the  property 
nigh  the  Chesnut  street  bridge  over  Dock  creek,  at  the  Broad  Axe  Inn. 

16T0— January  5,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Mary  Broadway,  aged  100 
years,  a  noted  midwife  ;  her  constitution  wore  well  to  the  last,  and 
she  could  read  without  spectacles. 

1731— May   19,  John  Evet,  aged  100,  was  interred   in    Christ 
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Church  2;rouiul.  He  hail  seen  King  Charles  the  Fii"st's  head  lickl  up 
by  (he  executioner,  being  then  about  16  years  old. 

1739 — May  3U,  Richard  BuHingtoUjOf  the  parit-h  of  Chester,  a  pa- 
triarch indeed,  had  assembled  in  his  own  house  115  persons  of  ins 
own  descendants,  consisting  of  children,  and  grand  and  great  grand- 
children, he  being  (hen  in  his  y5(h  year,  in  good  health,  and  doubt- 
less in  fine  spiri(s  among  so  many  of  his  own  race.  His  eldest  sop, 
then  present  at  GO  years  of  age,  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  Eng- 
lishman born  in  Pcitnsi/lvanidieglon^mK]  appears  to  iiave  been  three 
or  four  years  older  than  the  first  born  of  Philadelphia,  or  than  Ema- 
nuel Grubb,  the  first  born  of  ihe  province. 

Speaking  of  this  great  collection  of  children  in  one  house,  reminds 
one  of  a  moie  extended  race,  in  the  same  year,  being  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Maria  Hazard,  of  South  Kingston,  ]\ew  England,  and  mother 
of  (he  gdvernor ;  she  died  in  1739,  at  the  age  of  100  years,  and  could 
count  up  500  children,  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  and  great 
great  grandchildren  ;  205  of  them  were  then  alive.  A  grandaugh- 
ter  of  hers  had  already  been  a  grandmother  15  years !  Probably, 
this  instance  of  Rhode  Island  fruilfulness  may  match  against  the 
world. 

17(31 — Died,  Nicholas  Meets,  in  his  111th  year;  he  was  buried  in 
Friend's  ground  at  AVilmington.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1050, 
under  the  government  of  Cromwell,  and  about  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  the  society  of  which  he  became  a  member.  He  lived  through 
eventful  periods,  had  been  the  subject  of  ten  successive  sovereigns, 
including  the  two  Cromwells.  He  saw  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
one  great  forest, — a  range  for  the  deer,  bullalo,  and  panther ;  and 
there  he  lived  to  see  a  fruitful  field.  If  those  who  were  conversant 
with  him  in  his  last  days,  had  conversed  wMth  him  on  liis  recollections 
of  the  primitive  days  of  our  country,  what  a  treasure  of  facts  might 
have  been  set  down  from  his  lips!  So  we  often  find  occasions  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  opportunities  with  very  aged  persons,  of  whom  we 
hear  but  little  until  after  their  death. 

"  First  in  the  race,  they  won,  and  pass'd  away !" 

1763 — Miss  Mary  Eldrington,of  Elizabethtown,Xew  Jersey,  died 
at  die  age  of  109  years.  "  She  still  looked  for  a  husband,  and  did 
not  like  to  be  thought  old." 

1767 — Mrs.  Lydia  Warder  died  this  year,  aged  87 years;  she  was 
born  in  1680,  came  out  with  Peim's  colony,  had  lived  in  a  cave,  and 
had  a  lively  memory  of  all  the  incidents  of  the  primitive  settlement. 

This  same  year,  1767,  was  fruitful  in  passing  off  the  primitive  re- 
mains from  among  us  ;  thus  showing,  that  in  the  deaths  of  those 
named  in  this  year,  of  the  first  settlers,  there  were  inhabitants  lately 
alive,  who  must  have  had  good  opportunities  of  making  olden  time 
inquiries. 
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•'  or  no  liii-trinjxT.  of  no  blast  lluy  ilitd. 
Mm  li'll  like  iiiiliunn  fruit  that  lurllowM  long, 
l*y<'ii  wondcrM  at,  U'caiisc  tliry  fell  no  sooner." 

17(»7 — Jiilv — Died  ill  ( 'li<>?t<>r  coimiy,  joliii  Key,  ngod  80  yoars, 
the  nr>^(-l>(>rn  in  IMiiladilpliia,  iit  a  Ciivr  named  Penny  I'ol,  at  Vine, 
street;  and  iti  Ani^nst  10,  (^saine  year,)  died  al  Rrandywinc!  Hiindied, 
llnianiiol  Urubb,  jigeil  N)  years,  idso  born  in  11  cave,  by  the  side  of 
tlio  Delaware,  river,  and  tbe  lirst-bi)rn  child  iti  llie  province  of  lOnglish 
parents.  Hoth  these  firsl-borns  died  near  each  other,  and  their  deaths, 
u\  the  same  year,  was  not  unlike  the  coincident  deaths  of  JeH'erson 
and  Adams,  as  the  siii:ners  of  JiideptMidence ! 

17()7 — Died  at  IMiiiadeI])liia,  Mis.  lliizabeth  Morris,  ag-ed  91  years. 

17GS — >Se])teinl)er — Died  at  Philadeljihia,  Peter  Hunt,  aged  101 
years. 

17t)0 — July — Haiuiah  Milner  died,  aged  101  years;  she  was  the 
mother  of  11  chililren,  grandmother  of  S2  children,  and  great  grand- 
mother to  110  children — making  206  children  ! 

1770 — This  year  died  Rebecca  Coleman,  aged  92  years.  She 
came  to  Philadelphia  with  the  first  settlers.  Some  of  her  posterity  at 
her  death  were  of  the  lifih  generation.  She  could  recount  much  of 
ancient  Philadelphia — for  she  remembered  it  when  it  consisted  of 
but  three  houses,  and  the  other  dwellings  were  caves.  Some  now 
alive  must  remember  her  conversation,  and  might  even  yet  commu- 
nicate something. 

1770 — January — Died,  Sarah  Meredith,  aged  90  years.  She  was 
born  in  a  little  log  house,  where  now  the  city  stands,  where  she  con- 
tinued until  she  changed  her  maiden  name  of  Rush  to  become  the 
wife  of  David  Meredith,  and  to  settle  in  the  Great  Valley,  in  Chester 
county,  2S  miles  from  Philadelphia — then  the  frontier  settlement, 
and  six  miles  beyond  any  neighbours,  save  Indians,  who  were  then 
numerous,  kind  and  inoffensive.  There  she  continued  all  her  days; 
becoming  the  mother  of  11  children,  grandmother  to  66,  and  great 
grandmother  of  31. 

1770 — June  30th,  died  at  Merion,  Jonathan  Jones,  aged  91  years, 
having  been  90  years  in  the  country,  he  coming  here  from  Wales, 
when  an  infant. 

1770 — This  year  died  John  Ange,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  140 
years,  as  declared  by  himself,  and  as  fully  believed  by  all  his  neigh- 
bours, from  the  opinions  of  their  fathers  before  them.  He  was  set- 
tled as  a  planter  between  Broad  creek  and  the  head  of  Wicomoco 
river,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  been  blind  some  years  from  age. 
His  food  was  always  simple  and  sparing,  and  himself  of  lean  habit. 
He  left  a  son  of  about  80  years  of  age  a  great  grandfather,  hale,  ac- 
tive and  lively,  and  without  gray  hairs. 

1774 — 14th  of  February,  died  in  Bucks  county,  Mrs.  Preston,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  100  years  and  upwards.  She  had  seen  Penn 
and  his  colonists  at  Philadelphia;  had  acted  as  his  interpreter  occa- 
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sionally  with  the  Indians.     She  possessed  her  memory  niul  under- 
standing till  lier  last. 

ITS2 — 17th  of  November,  died  Edward  Drinker,  aged  102  years, 
having  been  born  on  tlie  21ih  of  December,  16S0,  in  a  cabin  near 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Walnut  streets — the  triangular  block. 
When  Doctor  Franklin  was  iiuestioned  in  j-lugland  to  what  age  we 
lived  in  this  country,  he  wittily  said,  lie  could  not  tell  until  Drinker 
should  die  and  settle  it ! 

1792 — December  20lh,  died  John  S.  Hutton,  aged  109  years,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  16S1 ;  he  was  cheerfid,  good  humoured,  and  tem- 
perate all  his  life.  He  deemed  himself  in  his  prime  at  00  years  of 
age.  He  was  very  fond  of  fishing  and  fowling,  and  could  Beseen, 
when  past  SO,  carrying  his  duck  gun. 

1802 — This  year  died  Alice,  a  black  woman,  aged  IIG  years.  She 
had  known  the  city  from  its  origin.  When  she  was  115,  she  tra- 
velled from  Dunk's  Ferry  to  the  city,  and  there  told  Samuel  Coates, 
and  others,  of  numerous  early  recollections  of  the  early  days.  See 
facts  concerning  her  under  her  proper  name. 

ISIO — Died  at  Philadelphia,  George  Warner,  aged  99  years. 
This  patriarch  was  one  of  many  emigrants  that  came  out  from  Eng- 
land as  farmers  and  mechanics,  in  172G — a  time  when  he  saw  our 
city  in  its  green  age,  when  all  was  young.  He  often  descril)ed  things 
as  he  then  found  them,  and  contrasted  them  with  their  subsequent 
changes. 

The  aged  Barbara  Niebuhr,  a  German  by  birth,  who  came  to  this 
country  with  some  Swedes,  is  named  by  Miss  Leslie,  as  known  by 
her  in  her  childhood,  as  a  real  centenarian.  She  had,  for  all  the 
period  of  Miss  Leslie's  girlish  days,  been  a  vender  of  cakes  and  fruits 
from  a  table  set  in  Chestnut  street,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America.  She  was  so  old  that  she  had  seen  Penn  at  his  land- 
ing, at  the  Dock  creek  mouth!  She  described  Penn  as  a  stout,  well- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  dark  plain  clothes,  with  a  short  wig.  A  few 
years  before  her  death,  (which  occurred  at  her  little  house  in  Apple- 
tree  alley,)  her  white  hair  all  came  out  and  was  replaced  by  a  new 
growth  of  black  hair,  as  seen  by  Miss  Leslie.  The  old  woman  was 
visited  by  Dr.  Priestley,  as  a  curiosity — and  she  much  pleased  him 
with  her  intelligent  answers  to  his  inquiries,  about  incidents  of  the 
olden  time.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  self-gratulation  to  Miss  Leslie 
(in  1S3S)  to  say,  that  she  had  seen  and  conversed  with  a  person  who 
had  scon  Penn ! 

1S23 — Died  at  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Mary  Elton,  al:  the  advanced 
age  of  97  years. 

1825 — Died  at  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Hannah  Till,  a  black  woinan, 
who  had  been  cook  to  General  Washington  and  General  La  Fayette, 
in  all  their  campaigns  during  the  war  of  Independence.  The  latter 
at  my  instance  went  to  see  her,  at  No.  182  South  Fourth  street,  when 
he  was  here  in  1825,  and  made  her  a  present  to  be  remembered. 

IS25 — Died  at  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  Margaret  or  Angela  Mil- 
VoL.  I.— 4  A  51 
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jyiiil  sIm'  was  nearly  foily  wlion  (Jonoral  Wolfe  was  slain — renicni- 

Wu'd  Inni  \\«'ll — ivnHMnlu'is  aiul  toils  nincli  of  (lie  Indian  l)ailiaiiiios. 

ISJ,')  -  Itdly  Hrown.  a  hiatk  man,  of  b'laidvlbrd,  was  seen  l)y  mc 
il)  liis  '.•ad  year  of  aire — he  liveil  about  two  years  aflcrwards.  He 
wns  of  the  African  race,  taken  a  prisoner  when  a  lad,  leavin<r  his 
parents  and  live  brethren  ;  and  was  two  years  before  reacbinj;  the 
coast  and  Iteing  solil.  1  found  him  (|uite  intelliy^ent,  his  memory 
gCK>d,  nn»l  himself  a  pious,  good  man.  He  w;is  then  the;  husband  of 
a  vouns;  wife,  by  whom  he  had  chililren,  the  youngest  then  IC)  yt-ars 
oKI.  What  made  him  most  interesting,  he  had  been  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  (is  servant  to  Colonel  IJrown  of  the  Irish  regiment.  Tiiere 
he  remembered  and  described  to  me  the  coiuhict  of  Washington  in 
that  action — how  he  implored  Hraddock  for  leave  to  light  the  Indians 
in  their  own  way,  with  'MO  of  his  own  men,  and  how  he  was  re- 
pvdsed  with  disilain.*  He  was  afterwards  at  the  death  of  General 
Wolfe,  and  near  his  person,  still  with  Colonel  Brown;  thence  went 
to  (he  attack  of  Havana ;  thence,  at  the  peace,  to  Ireland,  with  his 
master,  who  (here  set  him  free  by  a  vessel  going  to  IMiiladelphia. 
There  he  was  fraudulently  conveyed  to  Virginia  and  sold — became 
the  slave  of  one  Wiley,  who  was  extremely  cruel  to  him^ — lost  some 
of  his  lingers  and  toes  by  severe  exposure — was  bought  by  General 
Washington,  and  was  his  slave  during  all  the  Revolution,  at  his  estate 
at  the  liong  Meailows.  Finally,  free  at  Frankford  ;  since  died,  and 
made  happy  in  a  better  world. 

1^25 — This  year  died  Isaac  Parrish,in  his  92d  year,  a  respectable 
inhabitant  of  Philadelphia,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Parrish.  It  was  re- 
markable concerning  him,  that  although  there  were  87  signers  to  his 
marriage  certificate  when  they  passed  Meeting,  yet  both  he  and  his 
wife  survived  ever)'  one  of  them.  I  could  never  see  the  aged  couple 
abroad  in  the  streets,  without  thinking  that  they  who  had  the  best 
claims  to  be  quite  at  home,  by  their  familiarity  with  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  city,  were  in  fact  so  perplexed  and  surprised  whh  the 
daily  changes  and  novelties,  as  to  be  among  the  strangers  and  won- 
derers  of  the  city.  "  The  generation  lo  which  they  had  belonged 
had  run  away  from  them  !" — Or,  as  Young  strikingly  expresses  it, 
to  wit : 

"  My  world  is  dead ; 
A  new  world  rises  and  new  manners  reign : 

The  strangers  gaze, 
And  I  at  them, — my  neighbour  is  unknown !" 

About  this  time  I  saw  Miss  Sarah  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  then 
well,  in  her  90th  year.  Robert  Paul,  an  ancient  Friend,  still  going 
to  Pine  street  ^Meeting,  I  saw  at  the  age  of  95  years.  Thomas  Hop- 
kins, aiioiher  Friend,  going  to  the  same  Meeting,  I  saw  and  talked 
with  when  he  was  past  90  years. 

•  The  detail  of  Billy's  narrative  of  the  defeat,  &c.,  was  given  by  me  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsjlvania,  in  my  MS.  book  of  "Historical  Collections,"  in  1827. 
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There  was  lately  alive  at  St.  Thomas,  ic\cn  miles  from  Cham- 
bersbmtif,  Pennsylvania,  a  man  named  John  Hill,  who  was  prohal^ly 
the  oiliest  man  then  alive  in  iN'oilh  America,  deemecl  to  be  13.5  or  0 
years  of  age! — he  havini^  been  a  soldier  in  the  time  of  tlueen  Anne, 
and  served  2S  years.  His  faculties  of  body  and  mind  were  siill  jrood, 
as  good  as  most  men  of  GO  to  TO  years.     He  was  born  in  England. 


CHILDHOOD  AND  ITS  JOYS. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  nature ; 
wisely  appointed  by  the  Creator,  of  set  purpose,  that  we  should  fer- 
vently love  the  days  of  our  childliood,  and  delight  to  look  back  upon 
them,  through  all  the  wanderings  and  perplexities  of  our  manhood. 
It  is  intended  for  our  good,  and  purposed  to  give  a  moral  How  to 
our  atlections  and  thoughts.  There  we  see  the  innocency  and 
purity  of  our  first  career.  Most  beautifully  we  are  supported  in  these 
our  thoughts,  by  a  writer  in  Tait's  Magazine.  "See,"  says  that  Jour- 
nal, "  that  young  urchin,  with  red  cheeks  and  Haxen  curls,  paddling 
in  the  runnel  that  rustles  along  the  hedge  side !  How  he  loves  to 
feel  the  cool  water  dance  over  his  toes!  How  eagerly  he  pounces 
upon  the  minnow  that  darts  from  beneath  the  mossy  stone  before 
him,  or  conies  flitting  down  the  stream !  How  he  flogs  the  tall  weeds 
with  his  stick,  and  delights  in  making  a  puddle  of  the  crystal  brooklet ! 
Observe  that  pretty  black-eyed  girl  in  the  blue  frock,  with  the  tod- 
dling youngster  by  her  side!  She  is  making  a  garden  in  the  dust, 
with  twigs  of  trees,  flowers  plucked  from  the  hedge  row^,  while  peb- 
bles, and  bits  of  broken  crockery  picked  up  in  the  lane.  And  how 
pleased  is  little  Davie  with  the  contrivance  I  Now  he  fetches  a  stone 
and  stops  up  a  gap  in  the  border;  now  a  blade  of  grass,  or  an  un- 
meaning straw,  sticking  it  with  profound  judgment  in  the  middle  of 
the  miniature  walk,  or  exactly  in  the  place  where  it  should  not  be. 
With  the  spirit  of  mischief  he  now  runs  over  the  laboured  work,  and 
destroys  their  little  Eden,  trampling  under  foot  its  flowrets  and  its 
bowers. 

"  Does  not  every  parent/ec/  the  force  of  this  picture?  and  does  not 
every  reader  remember  his  own  delighted  participations  in  scenes  like 
these  ? 

"  Now  see  him  again !  he  is  astride  the  grazing  ass,  supported  by  his 
sister.  How  he  kicks  and  jumps,  and  opens  wide  his  eyes,  and  fancies 
himself  going  to  market!  Now  he  is  unsupported;  his  sister  has 
withdrawn  her  arm.  How  grave,  how  motionless!  His  tiny  facul- 
ties seem  to  be  busily  questioning  the  danger.  The  ass  innocently 
lifts  a  leg  ;  Davie's  courage  fails  him  ;  he  midvcs  a  conn'cal  wry  face, 
and  begins  to  whimper;  and  Davie,  stretching  out  his  little  arm,  asks 
for  help!" 

Such  is  the  picture  fresh  from  our  own  recollections  and  observ 
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nncos  ;  as  full  of  iialuir  and  iii^:fmu)uj<  simplicity  as  arc  the  dear  liUlc 
crealuros  \\lit>.<«'  likiu'ssrsarc  pordaycd.  The  associations  it  calls  up 
arc  likr  the  strains  of  Caiyl's  nuisic — "sweet  and  inouinful  to  the 
soul."  As  the  niinii  dwells  ujion  it,  charmed  into  a  for^etfuhiess  of 
the  present,  how  iloes  the  rememhrance  of  our  own  childhooil  spre;ul 
froshlv  o'er  the  thoughts,  while  the  xwuv^c  of  the.  distant  scene 
beams  in  the  fancy  tusa  vision  far  o(l',  illuminated  hy  a  heaveidy  lii^ht. ; 
n  irlini|>sc,  bright  anil  beautiful,  of  some  "  loved  island  of  the  blest ;" 
wlionce  come  ethereal  notes  of  harmony,  rather  felt  than  lieard.  .  .  . 
It  is  something  more  than  poetical  phantasy  which  causes  per- 
sons to  revert  with  feelings  of  tranciuil  i)leasiue  to  the  period  of  child- 
luHul  hitir  gone  by,  and  to  regret  that  it  has  passcil  away  never  to  re- 
luni.  Tlie  days  then  of  those  years  are  the  happiest  of  our  lives; 
and  for  this  reason  the  mind  loves  to  recur  to  them :  they  are  the 
liajipiest  of  our  lives,  because  the  most  hmocent. 

"  How  sweet  to  every  feeling  heart 
T/if  mcmoni  of  the  past ; 
To  think  ot  days  when  love  and  joy 
Around  our  hearts  were  cast; — 
To  k't  our  thoughts  swift  take  their  flight 
O'er  days  when  life  was  new — 
Roam  through  the  haunts  of  pleasant  youth, 
3'/jose  scenes  again  raiew.'^ 

Children  may  teach  us  one  blessed,  one  enviable  art:  the  art  of 
beitig  easily  happy.  Kind  nature  has  given  theni  that  useful  power 
of  arconunodatioii  to  circionstatices,  which  compensates  for  so  many 
extertial  disadvantages;  audit  is  only  by  injudicious  management 
that  it  is  lost.  Give  but  a  moderate  portion  of  food  and  kindness, 
and  the  peasant's  child  is  happier  than  the  lord's :  free  from  ar- 
tificial wants,  unsatiated  by  indulgence,  all  nature  ministers  to  his 
pleasures ;  he  caii  carve  out  felicity  from  a  bit  of  hazel  twig,  or  fish 
it  successfully  in  a  puddle!  I  love  to  hear  the  boisterous  joy  of  a 
troop  of  young  urchins  whose  cheap  playthings  are  nothing  more 
than  mud,  snow,  sticks;  or  to  watch  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  half- 
clothed,  half-washed  boy,  who  sits  crunching  his  brown  bread  and 
bacon  at  his  father's  door.  These  the  gentry  may  overlook  or  de- 
spise, as  they  dust  them  in  gilded  equipages,  seeking  their  pleasures, 
but  they  cannot  be  happier,  and  seldom  as  innocent. 

"  In  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse 
Upon  the  days  gone  by — to  act  in  thought 
Past  seasons  o'er,  and  be  again  a  child!" 
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143,  312,  375,  351,  389. 
Gaskills,  126. 
Griscom  college,  155,  289. 
Girard,  Stephen,  168,  411. 
Gardens,  223,  375,  397,  40S,  493,  543. 
Grandeur,  249. 
Ghosts,  272,  437. 
Girls,  289. 

Galloway.  Joseph,  319,  561. 
Godfrey,  Thomas,  386,  528. 
George  inn.  4i)6. 
GrifFiths,  Hannah,  559. 

Hudson,  Henry,  3.  547. 

Harisficldcr.  S.,  11.  149.  439. 

Holme.  Thomas  13,  52,  53,  142. 

Hucksters,  61. 

Hudson  family,  518,  546. 

Harrison,  James,  22,  43,  47. 
'  Hamilton,  42,  63,  65,  101,  487,  593. 

Hospitals,  138,  460. 

Habits  and  slate  of  society,  172-4. 

Hair  powder,  185,  458. 
;  Hacks,  209. 
'  Houses,  altered,  220,  248. 
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Hudson's  orchard,  231,  49 J. 

Hiils  ill  ciiv,  2ii.  3o7. 

Hazel  rod  Kiid  iitxing,  26i),  270. 

lliinting,  277-y. 

lluniiiii,'  frofk,  332. 

Ilall  ol  IndrpiMideiice.  351,  398. 

Hiyh  street  prison,  and  niarliet,  356. 

Heiiry.  Putriok,  IJO. 

Houses,  peculiar.  443. 

llution,  J.  S.  527. 

Howe,  Sir  William,  5G1 

Hunt,  Isaac,  576. 

Indians,  visi'.s,  17,  24,  38;  alarms,  26; 
their  doings  41  ;  ns  servant.'^,  62;  their 
kindness,  74;  Indian  walk,  'Jl  ;  treaties, 
76,  124,  137,  142;  of  wolves,  94  ;  hostile, 
9.1 ;  speeches,  97 ;  assaults,  98,  100, 
323  ;  ol"  killed,  101  ;  canoes,  255. 

Indians,  17,  20.  24,  26,  38,  41,  62,  74,  76, 
91,  94-5,  97-8,  100-1,  124,  137,  142, 
255   323. 

Indiati  walk,  91,  123. 

Juries,  18,  170-1,  214-5,  216,  293,  359, 
366,  463. 

Johnson,  R.  G  ,  88. 

Jenks,  Lady,  122-3. 

Ice  houses.  222. 

Jeykolls.  -Mrs.  285. 

Indian  King  mn,  464. 

Indian  Queen  inn,  470. 

Kalm,  Professor,  50-1,  173,  242,  326,  382. 

Keith,  Sir  William,  31,  144,369,  521,526. 

Keith,  George,  357,  379,  499,  562. 

Kensington,  141,  480. 

Kitchens,  222. 

Knizen,  Catharine,  317. 

Kcarslcy.  Doctor  John,  381,  388,  398. 

Keach.  Reverend.  443. 

Key,  John,  461,  511. 

Keimer,  Samuel,  557. 

Letitia  house,  15,  158. 

Landing  day,  15.  127,  130. 

Lotteries,  62.  214,  239. 

Lawver.s,  7^,  172.  305,  315,  321,  520. 

Llovd,  'riiomas,  23,  43,  518. 

Lloyd,  David,  26,  115,  521,  526. 

Logan,  James,  impeached,  26,  79 ;  is 
mayor,  61  ;  his  advice,  28,  33,  79,  84  ; 
his  papers,  77;  of  Leiiiia,  161;  admits 
defence,  324,  502;  his  house,  476;  his 
memoir,  523;  lie  aids  (iodlrey,  .52><. 

Losan,  James,  24.  26,  28,  33,61,77,79, 
84,  161,  324,  486,  502,  523,  528. 

Logan,  William,  593. 

Logan.  Deborah,  27,  53,  77,  129,  411,  558, 
570.  573. 

Lower  counties,  85. 

Lancaster,  and  county,  94,  99,  100. 

Liquors,  97,  98,  238.  303,  463. 

Library,  98,  462,  486,  526. 

Lamps.  102,  2at,  21 1,  259. 

Lo.xiey,  Capiain,  102. 

Landing  at  Chesifr,  127. 

Landing  at  Blue  Anchor,  130,  341. 

Lug  house,  151. 


Lee,  General,  166. 

Ladies'  accomplishments,  177. 

Lang  .Syne,  1^2.  2'JO,  507,  553. 

Livery  stables,  210. 

Local  chan<'es,  226,  230,  237. 

London  trade,  243. 

Literature,  244,  287,  525. 

Lewistown,  267. 

Laws,  311. 

London  coflec  house,  393. 

Lo.\lcy  house,  411. 

Luther.ni  clMirches,  451 .  451. 

Louis  Philippe,  here,  555. 

INIarkham,  William,  14,  23,  42,  159. 

.Makin,  Thomas,  57,  287. 

Minutes  of  assembly,  56,  80. 

— of  comnion  council,  58. 

— of  council  (of  Slate)  92. 

Mayors,  58-9,  60-1,  63-4,  66. 

Markets,  and  stalls,  63,  65,  356,  362,  482. 

.Minks,  50. 

Militia,  25-6,  28,  65,  323. 

iMoney,  32-3,  62,  90,  104,  269,  302. 

Monmouth's  insurrection,  44. 

Murray,  Lindley,  574. 

Morris,  Deborah,  47. 

Morris,  Robert,  409. 

Moore,  John,  and  Nicholas,  78,  93,  95. 

Malcom,  J.  P.,  576. 

.Maps,  52,  79. 

Menonists,  98. 

.Melons,  103. 

Mills.  128.  478. 

Matlack,  '1'.  1.57-8,  270,  434. 

McKov,  William,  182. 

Merchants,  197,  225,  241. 

.McKean,  Judijfe,  197. 

:\Iusic,  220,  292,  331.  386. 

Millenaries,  226,  239,  364. 

Miscellanea,  235. 

.Machinery,  and  manufactures,  244-6,  259. 

Military,  -."^5. 

.Masquerades,  307. 

Murder,  306,  309,  437. 

Macpherson's  Blues,  331. 

.Merelianis'  Kxchange,  348. 

.Morris'  mansion,  4tJ9. 

Moravian  church,  454. 

.Methodist  church,  4.55.  458. 

Mullen,  Peg^,  464,  469. 

.Mead  atid  cakes,  493. 

Nederland,  New,  3,  4,  86. 

New  Castle.  8,  10,  15,  16,  24,  85,  86,  87, 

93    162,  324. 
New  Jersey,  9,  10,  17,  42,  74,  87,  90,  97, 

2.55,  325. 
i  Negroes  and  slaves.  62,  97-S,  10-3,  309,  557. 
Norris,  Isaac,  28-9,  49.  77,  403,  409,  501, 

519. 
Norris'  house,  and  garden,  408. 
Norrislown,  31. 
Noe,  Charles  de  la.  43. 
North  end.  283,  477. 
Northern  Liberties,  481. 

Oysters,  and  cellars,  13,  45,  51,  240. 
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Old  Slmiiik.  SoP. 

OiKrc  ol  scrrrinrv  of  Foreign  nllairs,  123. 

Old  It'rry,  ■••."J. 

Ortly's  ttiu  hor  forgo.  -KU). 

roiin,  Williiim,  nl>o\it  New  Jcisry,  '.) ;  ciiy 
plot,  i;i.  -Ill;  his  tiTins,  12;  iinbarks, 
IS:  ntul  niLiniii,  'J3.  107;  nrrivis,  l(i, 
517;  Ills  prosprcis,  V^,  '20,  31,  107;  his 
ironiilcs,  V-'J.  "JH;  liis  siiriondiT,  "28,  84  ; 
1't'mii.liiirv,  U,  W' :  liis  province,  4:). 
4'.>.  71  ;  ihe  fnciions.  7'.>,  Sol.  Ml  ;  lower 
couiUi<ii,  8(i  ;  his  expensci'.  'Jl. 

IViin.  Williiim,  '.>,  IJ.  13,  ir>.  ir.,  19,  'JO, 
•Jl,  -J-J,  2^^,  28,  13,  M,  45,  4!>,  74,  76,  79, 
8'J,  85,  91.  105h;,  109,  110,  131,  138, 
151.  lt.3.  311,  3-0,  501,  517.  5'Jl. 

rcnii  liiinilv.  iheir  estate.  30,  34  ;  Sons 
arrive  31;  the  familv,  105-r),  UG,  123; 
Uaniiali  1'.  lOd.  IIJ  ;  descendants,  121; 
in  a  riot.  308  ;  uifts  to  us,  417. 

Penn  familv.  9.  25.  30-1,  34,  105-6,  112, 
116.  121,  123,  308,  417. 

Penn's  descendants,  121,  126. 

Penn.  Letiiia,  24,  117. 

Pennsylvania,  the  grant,  11;  terms  to 
coloiiists,  12;  the  surrender,  27  ;  Penn's 
desiuns.  30.  107:  difficuhics,  31,  34; 
jleserihcd,  45,  GS,  90,  565 ;  progress,  76, 
243;  laws,  311. 

Pennsvlvajiia,  11,  12,  27,  30-1,  34,  45,  52, 
68.  76,  90,  107,  243,  311,  565. 

Philadelphia,  site  chosen,  13,  42,  54,  56, 
146:  its  name,  14.  19;  beloved,  21; 
charter,  25;  settlement,  35,  37,42,  50, 
53;  described,  by  G.  T.  67;  its  asiro- 

riiihid'elpliia,  13,  14,  19,  21,  25,  35,  37, 
42,  44,  47,  50,  53-4,  56,  67,  77,  126,  146. 

T'ennsbury,  15,  68. 

Pavements.  51,  101,  211-12,  386. 

Parrish,  Isaac,  53. 

Preston,  Samuel,  55.  123,  534,  600. 

Prices,  and  changes,  69,  83,  259,  260. 

Physicians,  70,  168,  341. 

Pigeons,  17,  260,  279. 

Peace  makers,  18. 

Pickering,  Charles,  18,  93,  302,  316. 

Poquesinlc,  35. 

Ponds,  33,  433,  495. 

Prisons,  39.  59,  94,  300,  356,  360. 

Pastorius.  F.  D.,  44,  92,  516. 

Pembertons,  47,  p6,  375,  393-4,  507,  538, 
.594. 

Paxton  bovs.  90-1,  103. 

Pirates,  91,  120,  268. 

Proprietary  papers,  95. 

Pennv  pot  house,  96,  153. 

Powell.  Samuel,  101-2. 

Pillory  and  post,  103,  300,  361. 

Peters,  135,  145,  148,  316,  382,  509. 

Pegg's  run.  and  dam,  149,  436,  481,  490. 

Poole's  bridge,  156. 

Pantalets,  202. 

Papered  walls.  205. 

Pacers.  209-10. 

Packets.  218.  242. 

Posts,  the,  219. 


I'orchcs,  219. 

Politicians,  238,  245,  401,  .521. 

Priiitiii);,  29(>. 

I'riw  cnmicil,  F.iigland,  313. 

Plnliui.l|ilim  liar.  70,  172,  305,  315. 

Privniecrs,  325,  328. 

Powder  house,  4  10. 

Pcninglon,  tuid  house,  411. 

I'resliyteriaii  churches,  4.'>0,  457,  540, 

Poor  houses,  462. 

PoMil  Pleasant,  479. 

Proud.  Koi)ert.  487,  .521,  .563. 

Persons  and  cliaraelers,  511. 

Prince,  'liiubiicloo,  556. 

Quit-rent,  57. 
Quarry,  Col.  78,  85,  380. 
QuaUiTs,  509.  510. 
Quaker  company,  510. 

Reed,  .lohn,  79. 

Reed,  Joseph,  320. 

Robinson,  Patrick,  94-5,  303,  316,  356. 

Riots,  98,  308,  351,  428,  535-6. 

Rawle,  106. 

Relics,  160,  164.  248,  367,  389,  5S0. 

River,  front  bank,  166. 

Rail  roads,  255. 

Roads,  257,  298. 

Races,  277-8. 

Ranibo  family,  304. 

Rape,  309. 

Reynolds,  Henry,  338. 

Richards,  Samuel,  347. 

Reformed  church,  451. 

Romanist  churches,  453. 

Rare  persons,  552. 

Richardson,  Col.  F.,  560. 

Rush,  William,  575. 

Stuvvcsant,  Governor,  3,  9,  86. 

Swedes,  and  Fins,  4,  6-7-8,  10,  13,  17,  50, 

67,  72,  90,  91,  146,  151. 
Swedes'  church.  39,  146,  150-2. 
Salem,  10,  87,  306. 
Ships  Kent  and  Shield,  10. 
Shackama.xon,  10,  140 
Sven  family,  8,  10,  143,  146-7. 
Society  of  Free  traders,  12,  93,  94. 
State  house,  50,  98-9,  351,  396,  529. 
Small  po.\,  51,  98. 

Society  hill,  52,  98,  131,  232,  325,  482,  537. 
Slaughter  house,  59,  96. 
Streets,    51,    65,    67,    93,    101,    213,    216, 

225-6,  230,  233-4. 
Sheriffs,  65,  92,  97.  99,  233. 
Schools,  72,  282,  287-8,  290,  294. 
Surrender  to  the  crown,  27-8,  84. 
Society,  progress  of,   32,   34,   172-4,  243, 

248. 
Shippen,    Edward,   &c.,    39,    56,   72,   89, 

209,  210,  285.  522,  523,  540. 
Slate  roof  house,  39,  52,  163. 
Schuylkill,  40.  147,  430. 
Salaries  to  officers,  78-9,  95,  98. 
Springetsbury,  78,  488. 
I  Sunderland,  Earl,  85,  137. 
'  Stoke  Pogis,  89,  125. 
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Storey,  Thomas,  23,  369,  522. 

Springs,  132,  489. 

Swaiisons,  149,  150. 

Shipyards,  154,  228,  575. 

Servants,  191,  358. 

Spectacles,  193,  197. 

Stoves,  206,  218. 

Stages,  218. 

Stores,  &.C.,  ahered,  221,  241. 

Speculations,  250. 

Steam  engines,  255,  585-6. 

Superstitions,  260. 

Second  sight,  273. 

Sports  and  amu.sements,  276,  310. 

Skating,  280,  495. 

Saint  Nicholas,  281. 

South  end,  283.  482. 

Singing,  293,  386. 

SabbatTi,  300,  306,  394. 

Stocks,  300. 

Stone  prison,  360. 

Shippen's  house,  368. 

Smith,  John,  376,  460,  538-9. 

Steeples,  381-3. 

State  house  inn,  403. 

Soldiers,  406. 

St.  Peter's  church.  413. 

St.  Paul's  church,  455. 

Signs,  467. 

Swimmers,  469. 

Spring  Garden,  486,  491. 

Stenton,  526. 

Stamp  act,  535. 

Tenecum,  8,  9. 

Turner,  Robert,  11, 13,  20-1,  49,  338,  365, 

391-2. 
Trees,  51,  69, 103,  168,  222,  369,  397,  408, 

558. 
Thomson,  Charles,  53,  342,  384,  567. 
Town  bulls,  59. 
Town  house,  350-2. 
Taverns.   62,  93,  98,   101,  132,   154,  394, 

403,  463. 
Thomas,  Gabriel.  66,  378. 
Tradesmen,  70,  175,  246. 
Turkeys,  17,  41.  45. 
Trenton  and  falls,  74,  165. 
Tobacco,  78. 
Tulpehocken,  100. 
Theatres,  102,  104,  471. 
Treaty  tree,  134,  142. 
Trent,  William,  165,  309. 
Teeth,   179. 

Tourists  and  their  notices,  244. 
Tariff.  247. 
Turnpikes,  257. 
Tennent  family,  288,  326,  460,  539. 


Teachers,  288,  290,  294,  507,  563. 
Tanyards,  339. 
Townsend,  Richard,  390. 
Tom  Bell,  552. 

Upland,  142. 

Umbrellas,  193. 

United  Stales'  offices,  227,  375. 

Venablcs.  Robert,  101,  141,  159,  354. 

Vendues,  102,  354. 

Virgil  and  wife,  103,  557. 

Volley  Forge,  275. 

Volunteers,  325-7,  329,  400. 

Vernon,  Admiral,  327. 

Vaughan,  John,  397. 

Wade,  Robert,  10,  127. 

Welsh,  11,  19. 

Wiccaco,  55,  146,  152. 

Whitpain's  house,  .57,  94,  428. 

Watch  and  house,  59,  65,  211,  324. 

Wharves,  71,  93,  103,  230,  395. 

VVissahiccon,  94. 

Wells  and  pumps,  104,  211,  392. 

Watson,  91,  124,  182. 

West,  Benjamin,  135,  469.  575. 

Whitfield,    George,    173,    346,    3S5,    484, 

527. 
Warder,  John,  174. 
Weddings  and  marriages,  178,  503. 
Wigs,  185,  190,  197. 
Washington,  189,  286,  327,  422,  578,  60. 
Watches  and  clocks,  194,  204,  218. 
Window  panes,  217,  386. 
Water  street,  225,  227. 
Woods,  231,  392. 
Wigglesworth,  237,  428. 
Women,  frail  ones,  257. 
Witches,  265-6,  274-5. 
Wilt,  Doctor  C.  267. 
Wilson,  Judge  J.  320. 
Washington  Square,  405. 
War  of  Independence,  406,  510,  534. 
White,  Bishop,  381,413,421. 
Wheelbarrow  men,  437. 
Western  commons,  485. 
Whic  Quakers,  510. 
Wilkinson,  Jemima,  553. 
Wright,  Susannah,  560. 
Wallace,  Andrew,  577. 

Yellow  fever,  23. 

York  county,  99,  100. 

Youth,  103,   172,  180,  282,  292,   310,  418, 

603. 
Young  ladies'  academy,  292. 
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